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Art.  I.— the  STKEETS  OF  DUBLIN. 

A  Short  Guide  through  Duilin,  containing  Practical  Direc- 
tiona  for  the  ea%y  Perambulation  of  the  City,  and  for  the 
Infection  of  its  Public  Buildings,  Institutions,  and  Estab- 
lishments; abridged  from  the  Original  Work.  By  Eichard 
Starratt^  Esq.,  A.M.,  T.C.D.  Dublin  :  Browne  and  Nolan, 
1851. 

Various  important  works,  published  in  the  present  century, 
have  familiarized  the  world  with  the  annals  of  Paris,  London, 
and  Edinburgh.  Although  the  literary  antiquaries  of  those 
cities  have  been  actively  employed  in  placing  their  local  his- 
tory, in  an  attractive  form,  before  the  public,  no  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  amongst  us  to  emulate  the  labors  of  the 
authors  of  "  Les  Rues  de  Paris,^*  or  the  "  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don," by  producing  a  work  of  similar  character  on  the  Irish 
metropolis.  To  render  such  a  production  of  value  and  impor- 
tance, a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  should  be  com- 
bined with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
the  country,  and  an  acquaintance  with  subjects  relative  to 
which  information  is  most  difficult  to  be  acquired  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Such  are  details  of  the  various  important  events  of 
which  the  metropolis  of  a  nation  necessarily  becomes  the 
scene,  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  at  divers  epochs,  ac- 
counts of  localities  once  the  favored  resort  of  the  people  of 
past  generations,  but  now  converted  to  far  different  uses ;  no- 
tices of  places  in  the  city  distinguished  by  their  connexion 
with  eminent  natives ;  together  with  many  other  matters  of 
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more  than  local  interest,  which,  although  generally  unre- 
corded by  contemporary  authors  and  subsequent  compilers, 
still  serve  more  forcibly  to  illustrate  the  literary  and  social 
progress  of  a  country  than  the  elaborate  treatises  of  philo- 
sophic historians.  The  acknowledged  difficulty  of  obtaining 
accurate' information  on  such  points  has  evidently  obstructed 
the  production  of  any  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  Hence,  those  writers  who  have  even 
incidentally  touched  on  this  subject,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
re'Sult  of  patient  research  among  our  manuscript  and  printed 
documents,  especially  the  ephemeral  and  rare  publications  of 
the  ancient  local  press,  have  in  general  based  their  statements 
on  the  credit  of  tradition,  which,  although  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  more  stable  testimony,  is  too  frequently  delusive  to  com- 
mand the  implicit  confidence  of  the  accurate  investigator.  In 
the  present  and  subsequent  papers  we  trust  to  demonstrate 
how  far  documentary  evidence  may  be  brought  together  from 
various  authentic  though  obscure  sources,  to  illustrate  a  de- 
partment of  our  local  history  which  has  been  hitherto  suffered 
to  remain  a  total  blank.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
confine  ourselves  to  an  arid  and  meagre  catalogue  of  names 
and  dates.  As  far  as  practicable,  we  propose  to  enter  on  the 
details  of  many  literary  and  historic  points,  connected  with  the 
various  localities  of  the  city,  which  have  been  either  totally 
omitted  or  superficially  treated  of  by  former  writers. 

To  illustrate  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  have  selected  a 
portion  of  the  metropolis,  which,  from  its  present  appearance, 
would  at  first  appear  likely  to  afford  but  a  small  proportion  of 
interesting  recollections. 

Stretching  in  a  semicircular  line  from  the    hill,   on  a 

Srtion  of  which  the  Castle  of  Dublin  is  erected,  stands 
shamble-street,  so  called  from  having  been  the  locality 
where  fish  was  anciently  exposed  for  sale  to  the  citizens. 
So  early  as  the  year  1356,  we  find  the  Government  prohi- 
biting, under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  the  sale  of  fish  any- 
where in  the  city  except  in  the  shambles,  and  at  a  proper  hour 
of  the  day.  The  forestalling  of  fish  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent at  this  period  that  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  pay  exor- 
bitantly for  it  on  fast  days.  To  remedy  the  evil,  the  King 
appointed  four  commissioners  to  supervise  the  various  har- 
bours from  Holmpatrick  to  Dublin,  and  to  take  special  care  that 
all  fish  was  forwarded  for  sale  direct  to  the  fish  shambles ;  they 
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were,  moreover^  empowered  to  enter  the  houses  of  suspected 
forestallers^  and  to  imprison  such  as  were  thereof  found  guilty^ 
in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  In  the  reign  of  Bichard  the  Second 
the  street  was  styled  "  vicus  piscatorius."  A  portion  of  it 
appears,  however,  to  have  borne  the  name  of  "  Both-street/* 
as,  in  1421,  we  find  mention  of  "  le  Fyshamels,"  near  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  Bothstret.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  called  "  Fish-street,''  and  at  that  period  the  build- 
ings on  the  west  side  did  not  extend,  towards  Skinner-row,  be- 
yond the  Church  of  St.  John,  At  the  north  end  of  Fishamble- 
street^  in  the  city  wall,  on  the  Wood-quay,  stood  Fyan's  Castle, 
so  called  from  that  family  which  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  held  high  offices  in  the  city.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  this  castle  was  known  as  Proutefort's  Castle,  and  was 
used  as  a  state  prison  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  present  line  of  street,  extending 
to  the  Wood-quay,  was  anciently  called  St.  TuUock's-lane, 
from  the  Church  of  St.  Olave,  corruptly  styled  St.  Tullock, 
which  stood  close  to  it  at  the  end  of  Fishamble-street.  A 
writer  in  the  vear  1587  mentions  St.  Tullock's  as  then  con- 
verted to  profane  uses,  and  adds,  that — 

**  In  this  church,  in  old  time,  the  familie  of  the  Fitz  Simons  was 
for  the  most  part  buried.  The  paroch  was  meared  from  the  Crane 
castell  to  the  fish  shambles,  called  the  Oockhill,  with  Preston  his 
innes,  and  the  lanes  thereto  adjoining,  which  scope  is  now  united  to 
Saint  John,  his  paroch." 

A  fanatical  Dublin  author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  ^'  succourer 
of  Romish  clergymen,"  furnishes  us  with  the  following  anec- 
dote :— ■ 

**  In  August,  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  came  with  his  army  into 
Ireland,  and  brought  over  with  him  one  Netterville,  a  Ro- 
mish priest,  supposed  to  be  a  Jesuit,  who  at  his  first  coming 
to  Dublin  obtained  a  billet  to  quarter  on  Matthew  Nultj,  mer- 
chant tailor,  then  living  in  Fishamble-street,  near  the  Conduit 
whereon  the  Pillory*  then  stood,  higned  by  Oliver's  own  hand. 

•  The  pillory  of  the  city. anciently  stood  between  Werburgh-street 
and  Fishamble-street.  Sir  James  Ware,  auditor-general  and  father  of 
the  learned  writer  of  the  same  name,  died  suddenly  as  he  was  walking 
through  Fishamble-street,  in  the  year  1032.  The  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1634,  "ordered  one  William  Gowran,  who  had  affronted  a  mem- 
ber of  their  House,  to  be  carried  immediately  to  the  sheriffs  of  Dublin, 
who  were  required  to  cause  him  to  be  presently  whipped  in  Fishamble- 
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Nulty  wanting  convenience  in  his  then  dwelling-house^  fumifthed  a 
room  in  an  empty  house  of  his  next  adjoining  for  Mr.  Netterville ; 
where  he  had  not  lodged  many  days,  but  Nathaniel  Foulks  (captain 
ofthe  city  militia,  who  lived  at  the  Horse-shoe  in  Castle-street)  came 
to  Nulty*  and  challenged  him  for  entertaining  a  priest  who  daily 
said  Mass  in  his  house.  Nulty  (being  surprised  at  this  news)  de- 
clared it  was  more  than  he  knew ;  and  therefore  he  speedily  ac- 
quainted Netterville  with  what  the  captain  said  ;  whereto  he  re- 
plied, '  I  am  so,  and  my  Lord  General  knows  it ;  and  tell  all  the 
town  of  it,  and  that  I  am  here,  and  will  say  Mass  every  dav*'  This 
Netterville  was  Oliver  Cromwell's  great  companion,  and  dined  fre- 
quently with  him.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Lord  Netterville  of  Ire- 
land, a  great  scholar,  and  delighted  much  in  music." 

Here,  as  early  as  the  reigu  of  Charles  J.,  was  the  '^  London 
Tavern.''*    In  1667  we  find  it  described  in  an  official  docu- 

street,  being  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed."  The  **  face- 
tious Tom  Echlln,"  a  noted  Dublin  wit  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  basket-maker  of  Fishamble -street. 

The  late  James  Clarence  Mangan,  whose  poetical  talents  and  unfor- 
tunate career  are  well  known,  was  bom  in  this  street  in  the  year  1803. 

•  The  *•  London  Tavern"  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  Are 
which  broke  out  in  1729,  in  the  '*  London  Entry'*  between  Castle-street 
and  Fishamble-street,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  these  two  streets, 
as  well  as  in  Copper-alley,  close  to  the  back  of  the  "  London  Entry," 
being  then  built  of  timber  or  "  cage-work." 

The  iron  gate  of  the  passage  through  which  the  judges  entered  the 
old  Four  Courts  of  Dublin,  stood  about  ten  yards  from  the  present  west 
comer  of  Fishamble-street,  in  Skiuner's-row,  now  called  Christ  Church<i 
place.  Tlie  widening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  west  side  of  Fishamble- 
street  and  the  adjacent  alterations,  totally  obliterated  this  passage,  which 
was  known  as  "  Hell.*'  The  following  description  of  it  appeared  in  a 
Dublin  periodical  twenty  years  ago : — 

*'  I  remember,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  down  Parliament-street, 
going,  in  my  youth,  straightforward  under  the  Exchange  and  up  Cork- 
hiU,  to  the  old  Four  Courts,  adjoining  Christ  Church  cathedral.  I 
remember  what  an  immense  crowd  of  cars,  carriages,  noddies,  and  sedan 
chairs  beset  our  way  as  we  struggled  on  between  Latouche's  and 
Gleadowe*s  Banks  in  Castle-street — what  a  labour  it  was  to  urge  on  our 
way  through  Skinner-row — I  remember  looking  up  to  the  old  cage-work 
wooden  house  that  stood  at  the  corner  of  Castle-street  and  Werburgh- 
street,  and  wondering  why,  as  it  overhung  so  much,  it  did  not  fall 
down — and  then  turning  down  Fishamble-street,  and  approaching  the 
Four  Courts,  that  then  existed,  through  what  properly  was  denominated 
Christ  Church  Yard,  but  which  popularly  was  called  HelL  This  was 
certainly  a  very  pro&ne  and  unseemly  soubriquet,  to  give  to  a  place  that 
adjoined  a  Cathedral  whose  name  was  Christ  Church ;  and  my  young 
mind,  when  I  first  entered  there,  was  struck*  with  its  unseemliness.  Yes ; 
and  more  especially,  when  over  the  arched  entrance  there  was  pointed 
out  to  me  the  very  image  of  the  devil,  carved  in  oak,  and  not  unlike 
ooe  of  those  hideous  black  figures  that  are  still  in  Thomas-street,  hung 
over  Tobacconists'  doors.  TtnB  locale  of  HelU  and  this  representation  of 
his  Satanic  majesty,  were  famous  in  those  days  even  beyond  the  walls  ot* 
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ment,  as  "a  timber  house  slated,  a  base  court,  a  back  building 
more  backward,  and  a  small  garden  in  Fishamble-street/' 
In  this  tavern,  Joseph  Damer,  the  noted  usurer,  kept  his 
office  till  his  death  in  1720.    In  a  contemporary  elegy  we  are 

told  :— 

"  He  walk'd  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare  cloak ; 

He  dined  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  folk  : 

And  bj  his  looks,  had  he  held  out  his  palms. 

He  might  be  thought  an  object  fit  for  alms. 

So,  to  the  poor  if  he  refused  his  pelf. 

He  used  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself. 

Where'er  he  went,  he  never  saw  his  betters  ; 

Lords,  knights,  and  squires,  were  all  his  humble  debtors ; 

And  under  hand  and  seal,  the  Irish  nation 

Were  forced  to  owe  to  him  their  obligation. 

Oh !  London  Tarern  thou  hast  lost  a  friend, 

Though  in  thy  walls  he  ne'er  did  farthing  spend  ; 

He  touched  the  pence  when  others  touch'd  the  pot ; 

The  hand  that  sign'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot." 

This  man's  history  is  curious,  and  although  his  wealth  has 
been  long  proverbial  in  Ireland,  little  is  known  of  the  remark- 
Dublin.  I  remember  well,  on  returning  to  my  native  town  after  my 
first  ^isit  to  Dublin,  being  asked  by  sdl  my  playfellows,  had  I  been  in 
Hell^  and  had  I  seen  the  devil.  Its  fame  even  reached  Scotland,  and 
fiams  the  Poet,  in  his  story  of  '  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,'  alludes 
to  it  when  he  says — 

*  But  this  thut  I  am  s aun  to  tell. 
Which  laulj  on  a  night  bef  H 
!•  Jost  aa  tnie  a»  the  dell's  In  hell. 
Or  Dublin  city.' 

As  Hell  has  not  now  any  local  habitation  in  our  city,  neither  has  the 
devil — but  I  can  assure  you,  reader,  that  there  are  relics  preserved  of 
this  very  statue  to  this  day  ;  some  of  it  was  made  into  much  esteemed 
snuff-boxes — and  I  am  told  there  is  one  antiquarian  in  our  city,  who 
possesses  the  head  and  horns,  and  who  prizes  the  relic  as  the  most  va- 
luable in  his  museum.  At  any  rate,  Hell  to  me,  in  those  days,  was  a 
most  attractive  place,  and  often  did  I  go  hither,  for  the  yard  was  full  of 
shops  where  toys,  an.l  fireworks,  and  kites,  and  all  the  playthings  that 
engage  the  youthful  fancy,  were  exposed  for  sale.  But  Hell  was  not 
only  attractive  to  little  boys,  but  also  to  bearded  men :  for  here  were 
comfortable  lodgings  for  single  men,  and  I  remember  reading  in  a  jour- 
nal of  the  day,  an  advertisement,  intimating  that  there  were  *  To  be  let, 
famished  apartments  in  Hell.  N.B.  They  are  well  suited  to  a  lawyer.' 
Here  were  also  sundry  taverns  and  snuggeries,  where  the  counseUor 
would  cosher  with  the  attorney — where  the  prebendary  and  the  canon  of 
the  cathedral  could  meet  and  make  merry — here  the  old  stagers,  the 
seniors  of  the  Currans,  the  Yelvertons,  and  the  Bully  Egans,  would 
enjoy  the  concomitants  of  good  fellowship — ^there  Prime  Sergeant  Ma- 
lone,  dark  Phil  Tisdall,  and  prior  still  to  them,  the  noted  Sir  Toby  Butler, 
craciced  their  jokes  and  their  marrow  bones,  toasted  away  claret  and 
UMsed  repartee,  until  they  died,  as  other  men  die  and  are  forgotten." 
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able  indindual  who  accumulated  ^  Darner's  estate/'  Bom  in 
1630^  he  early  entered  the  service  of  the  Parliament^  and  was 
advanced  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  by  the 
Protector,  who  selected  him  on  two  occasions  to  trans- 
act secret  negotiations  with  Cardinal  Mazarin.  On  Crom- 
well's death,  Damer  retired  to  his  friend  Lockhart,  then 
the  EngUsh  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  and  was 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY.  Not  thinking  it 
safe  to  reside  in  England  after  the  Restoration,  owing  to  his 
former  connection  with  Cromwell,  he  sold  some  of  his  lands  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  of  land  in  Ireland,  he  purchased  large  estates  in 
this  country.  '*  His  whole  conduct,  says  a  writer  of  the  last 
century,  "  shows  his  great  abiUties  and  resolution,  and  so  ex- 
tremely happy  was  he  in  constitution,  that  he  never  felt  any 
sickness  till  three  days  before  his  death,  6th  July,  1720,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-one  years.'' 

Dying  unmarried,  he  bequeathed  his  property  in  Ireland  to 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Geoi^e.  It  has  since 
passed  into  the  Portarlington  family,  and  would  probably  never 
have  appeared  in  the  Court  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates, 
if  Darner's  heirs  had  observed  the  injunctions  of  their  wise 
relative,  who  particularly  desired  that  they  should  always  re- 
side on  the  lands  which  he  left  them  in  Ireland. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  is  noticed  in  the  Eecords  so  far 
back  as  1186;  it  was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  but  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Evangelist  of 
the  same  name.  Having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  rebuilt,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  Arnold  Ussher.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  this  church  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Anglesey 
family.  The  body  of  John  Atherton,  Bishop  of  Waterford 
and  Lismore,  was  buried,  ''  according  to  his  desire,  in  the  re- 
motest or  obscurest  part  of  the  yard  belonging  to  St.  John's 
Church,"  after  his  execution  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1640. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  certain  of  the  Guilds  of 
the  city  used  to  assemble  here  on  the  festivals  of  their  patrons, 
whence,  having  heard  a  sermon  preached  for  the  occasion, 
they  marched  in  procession  to  dine  at  some  public  tavern. 

Parliamentary  grants  were  made,  in  the  years  1767-1771, 
for  the  re-edification  of  this  church,  in  the  course  of  which  all 
traces  of  antiquity  were  obliterated. 
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Close  to  the  churcb^^  in  a  recess  named  "  Deanery  Court/' 
stands  the  house  of  the  Deans  of  Christ  Church.  This  stately 
mansion,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Dublin  buildings  of  the  early 
pert  of  the  eighteisnth  century,  has  long  since  been  abandoned 

*  A  school  of  greftt  reputation  was  kept  in  this  street  by  John  Gast, 
I>.D.,  who  became  curate  of  St.  John's  in  1744.  While  officiating  here; 
he  published  his  Grecian  history,  a  work  higlily  approved  of  and  recom« 
mended  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin.  In  1761 ,  he  was  removed  from  St. 
John's  to  the  parish  of  Arklow,  to  which  was  added  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Glendalogh  and  the  parish  of  Newcastle.  He  exchanged  Arklow  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Nichobis  Without  in  1775,  and  died  in  the  year  1788.  Gast 
was  of  French  extraction  :  his  father,  Daniel  Gast,  was  a  Huguenot  phy- 
sician of  Saintonge,  in  Guienne,  which  he  left  in  1684,  owing  to  the 
persecution,  and  settled  in  Dublin  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Grenoilleau, 
who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  great  Montesquieu,  author  of  '<  L'Esprit 
des  Lois.**  Kcar  St.  John's  church,  was  the  school  of  Ninian  Wallis, 
M.A.,  author  of  a  work,  published  in  I707>  entitled  "Britannia  Con- 
oors,  a  discourse  in  Latin,  both  prose  and  verse,  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  the  British  union,  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Ireland." 

Saul's   Court,   m  Fishamble-street,  takes  its  name  from  Lawrence 
Saul,  a  wealthy  Boman  Catholic  distiller,  who  resided  there  at  the  sign  of 
the  **  Golden  Key,"  in  the  early  part  of  the  hut  century.    The  family  of 
Saul  or  Sail  was  located  near  Cashel  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
James  SaU,  a  learned  Jesuit,  during  the  wars  of  1642,  protected  and 
hospitably  entertained  Dr.  Samuel  Pnllein,  subsequently  Archbishop  of 
Tnam,   who,  during  the  Protectorate,  discovered  Dr.  Sail  preaching 
in  England,  under  the  disguise  of  a  Puritan  shoe-maker.     Andrew  Sail, 
a  Jesuit  "  of  the  fourtli  vow,"  was  professor  in  the  Irish  College  of  Sala- 
manca* and  afterwards  at  Pampeluna,  Placentia,  and  Tudela.    He  was 
appointed  Superior  of  his  Order  in  1673,  and  in  1674  publicly  embraced 
.   the  Protestant  religion  in  DnbUn.    Sail,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Irish  Jesuit  who  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  obtained  consi. 
derable  preferment  in  the  Established  Church,  and  died  in  1682,  leaving 
behind  him  many  controversial  works.    He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Nicholas  French,  the  celebrated  titular  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  lamented 
his  defalcation  in  a  work  entitled  *<  The  Doleful  Fall  of  Andrew  Sail,'* 
1674.     **  I  loved  the  man  dearly,"  says  French,  *<  for  his  amiable  nature 
and  exceUent  parts,  and  esteemed  hfin  both  a  pious  person  and  learned, 
and  so  did  all  that  knew  him." 

In  the  penal  times,  when  x>ersecution  kept  up  a  kindly  feeling  of  mutual 
dependence  among  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  families,  a  young  lady, 
umied  Toole,  retired,  about  the  year  1759,  to  Lawrence  Saul's  house,  to 
avoid  being  compelled  by  her  friends  to  conform  to  the  Established 
Church.  Saul  was  prosecuted;  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  to  him 
from  the  bend),  that  the  law  did  not  presume,  that  an  Irish  Papist  ex. 
isted  in  the  kingdom.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Balenagare,  on  this  oc- 
casion wrote  to  Saul,  and  recommended  him  and  others  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  tender  of  their  service  and  allegiance  to  government.  Saul,  who  was 
then  fiur  advanced  in  life,  thought  such  a  proceeding  useless,  and  addressed 
A  pathetic  letter  to  O'Conor,  explaining  his  reasons  for  not  following  his 
friends  advice.    "  Since  there  is  not,"  said  he,  "the  least  prospect  of 
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as  a  residence  by  the  dignitaries  for  whom  it  was  erected.  It 
is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that  in  this  house,  in  1742,  died 
Thomas  Morecraft,  who  has  been  immortalized  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator*'  under  the  name  of  "Will  Wimble."  In  1770  the 
Exchequer  Office  was  removed  from  Castle-street  to  this  build- 
ing, which,  after  passing  through  various  changes,  was  in  1842 
converted  into  a  parochial  school  by  the  Eev.  E.  8.  Abbott. 

such  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  as  would  induce  one  Roman  Catholic 
to  tarry  in  this  house  of  bondage,  who  can  purchase  a  settlement  in  some 
other  land,  where  freedom  and  security  of  property  can  be  obtained,  wiU 
you  condemn  me  for  saying,  that  if  I  cannot  be  one  of  the  first,  I  will 
not  be  one  of  the  last,  to  take  flight  from  a  country,  where  I  hare  not  the 
least  expectation  of  encouragement,  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  my  manu- 
factures, to  any  considerable  extent  ?     '  Heu  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge 
littus  avarum  I' — But  how  I  wiU  be  able  to  bear,  at  this  time  of  life, 
when  nature  is  far  advanced  in  its  decline,  and  my  constitution,  by  con* 
stant  exercise  of  mind,  very  much  impaired,  the  fatal  necessity  of  quitting 
for  ever,  friends,  relatives,  an  ancient  patrimony,  my  natale  solum,  to 
retire  perhaps  to  some  dreary  inauspicious  clime,  there  to  play  the  school- 
boy again,  to  learn  the  language,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  country ; 
to  make  new  friends  and  acquaintances ;  in  short,  to  begin  the  world 
anew.    How  this  separation,  I  say,  from  every  thing  dear  in  this  sublu- 
nary world,  would  afBict  me,  I  cannot  say,  but  with  an  agitated  and 
throbbing  heart.    But  when  religion  dictates,  and  prudence  points  out 
the  only  way,  to  preserve  posterity  from  temptation  and  perdition,  I  feel 
this  consideration  predominating  over  aU  others.    I  am  resolved,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  sell  out,  and  to  expatriate ;  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  melancholy  satisfaction,  of  treasuring  up  in  my  memory,  the  kind- 
nesses aud  affection  of  my  friends." 

^  Saul  soon  after  quitted  his  native  land  and  retired  to  France,  where  he 
died  in  1768.  This  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  cases  of  individual 
suffering  during  the  penal  times  when,  exasperated  by  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  ^bigoted  religionists,  many  of  the  bravest  and  wealthiest 
of  Ireland's  sons  " 


-•«  retign'd 


The  green  hills  of  thi-ir  yoath,  aroong  strangers  to  find 
That  repose,  which  at  homo,  they  had  sigh  d  for  In  Tain.** 

Early  in  the  present  century,  a  suite  of  rooms  in  Saul's-court  was 
occupied  by  the  '*  Gaelic  Society.**  This  body  was  founded  in  December 
1806,  for  the  preservation  and  publication  of  ancient  Irish  historical  and 
literary  documents,  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  members.  The  principal  persons  connected  with  the  move* 
ment  were  Theophilus  O'Flanagan,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  an  excel- 
lent classical  scholar ;  Denis  Taaffe,  author  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
written  as  a  continuation  to  Keating,  and  published  in  four  yolumes ; 
Edward  O'Reilly,  compiler  of  the  most  complete  Irish  Dictionary  yet 

eublished ;  William  Halliday,  author  of  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Gaelic 
jiguage.**  published  in  1806,  and  translator  of  the  first  portion  of 
Eeating's  History  of  Ireland ;  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  author  of  an  Irish 
Grammar ;  and  Patrick  Lynch,  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  of  a 
short  Grammar  of  tlie  Irish  language. 
Tlie  Gaelic  Society  was  only  able  to  affect  tho  publication  of  a  single 
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The  large  house  on  the  immediate  right  of  the  entrance  into 
"  Deanery  Court''  was,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  residence  of  an  apothecary  named  Johnson,  whose  two  sons, 
Robert  and  "William,  were  successively  elevated  to  the  Irish 
Bench.     To  keep  pace  with  their  advancement,  the  old  man, 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  took  out  a  degree  and  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician. Eobert  Johnson,  called  to  the  Irij^li  Bar  in  1779,  early 
became  a  Parliamentary  supporter  of  government,  whence  he 
obtained  several   lucrative   sinecures,   in  allusion   to  which, 
during  the  debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Curran 
was  wont  to  style  him  "  the  learned  barrack-master."     The 
support  which  he  gave  the  ministers  in  carrying  the  measure  of 
the  Legislative  Union,  procured  him  the  rank  of  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  the  year  1800,  which  he  held  till  1805,  when 
he  became  "the  subject  of  prosecution  for  a  seditious  libel,  un- 
der the  strange  circumstance  of  his  holding,  at  the  time,  a  seat 
upon  the  Bench,  and  of  there  being,"  says  Lord  Cloncurry, 
'^ absolutely  no  evidence  of  his  authorship  beyond  a  sort  of  gene- 
ral conviction  that  he  was  a  likely  person  to  do  an  act  of  the  kind. 
The  article  alleged  to  be  libellous  was  an  attack  upon  Lord 
Hardwicke,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    It 
was  published  in  '  Cobbett^s  Register*  under  the  signature  of 
Juverna,   and  was,  in  fact,  composed  by  the  Judge.  Never- 

•  

Tolume,  which  was  edited  by  their  Secretary,  O'Flanagan,  and  contained, 
among  other  interesting  documents,  the  ancient  historic  tale  of  the 
"Death  of  the  Children  of  Usnagh,"  which  furnished  Moore  with  the 
subject  of  his  ballad^ — 

**  Afenging  and  bilght  fall  the  swift  sword  of  Erin." 

Another  portion  of  the  same  book  supplied  the  theme  of  the  no  less 
exquisite  poem : — 

*'  Silent,  ob  Mojle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  water." 

'^Wluitever  may  be  thought  of  those  sanguine  claims  to  antiquity  which 
Mr.  CFlanagan  and  others  advance  for  the  literature  of  Ireland,  it 
would  be  a  lasting  reproach,"  says  Moore,  "upon  our  nationality,  if  the 
Gaelic  researches  of  this  gentleman  did  not  meet  with  the  liberal  encoU' 
ragement  they  so  well  merit.** 

Justice,  however,  obliges  us  to  add,  that  OTlanagan  was  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  the  more  obscure  Celtic  dialects  ;  necessitous  circum- 
stances unhappily  induced  him  to  accommodate  his  interpretation  of 
certain  ancient  Irish  documents  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Vallancey 
and  other  theorists  of  his  day.  Although  the  Gaelic  Society  pub- 
lislied  but  a  single  volume,  it  called  forth  the  talents  of  scholars  who 
achieved  much  when  we  consider  the  spirit  of  their  time ;  they  there- 
fore demand  our  respect  for  having  exerted  themselves  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Irish  literature  at  a  period  when  it  was  generally  neglected. 
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tlieless^  the  manuscript,  although  swom  by  a  crown-witness  to 
be  in  Mr.  Johnson's  handwriting,  was  actually  written  by  his 
daughter.  This  circumstance  he  might  have  proved ;  but  as 
he  could  not  do  so  without  compromising  his  amanuensis,  the 
jury  were  obliged  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Between  the 
termination  of  the  trial,  however,  and  the  time  for  pronouncing 
judgment,  there  was  a  change  of  ministry,  as  a  result  of  which 
a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered,  in  the  year  1806,  and  Mr.  John- 
son was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Bench  with  a  pension.  The 
manuscript  of  the  obnoxious  article  was  given  up  by  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  consequences  of  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  found  against  himself  for  the  publication.'^ 
Curran's  last  speech  at  the  Bar  was  made  on  this  occasion  in 
defence  of  his  former  parhamentary  opponent,  and  in  it  he 
introduced  the  brilliant  episode,  addressed  to  Lord  Avonmore, 
recalling  the  recollection  of  the  meetings  of  the  '^  Monks  of 
the  Screw,''  of  which  celebrated  fraternity  Johnson  had  been 
Sacristan. 

In  1828  appeared  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  published  at 
Paris,  dedicated  ''  to  all  the  blockheads,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  the  service  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,"  and 
entitled,  ^'A  Commentary  upon  the  Memoirs  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  in  which  the  moral  and  physical  force  of  Ireland 
to  support  national  independence,  is  discussed  and  examined, 
from  authentic  documents,  by  Colonel  Philip  Aoche  Permoy." 
This  was  immediately  recognized  as  the  production  of  Johnson, 
and  in  it  the  author  supported  and  applauded  the  veiy  doc- 
trines which  thirty  years  before  he  had  violently  assailed  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  work  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  the  eventful  period  of  its  appearance,  as  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  Tone's  book,  and  completely  refuted  the  argu- 
ments adduced,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  to  show  Ireland's 
incompetence  for  separate  independence.  We  are  told  that 
''  those  who  hitherto  had  been  the  constant  asserters  of  the 
overwhelming  power  of  England  and  the  comparative  feeble- 
ness of  Ireland,  were  startled  at  the  novelty  and  daring  of  its 
views,  and  the  force  of  its  arguments  and  conclusions." 
The  promised  second  part  never  appeared,  and  Johnson  died 
in  1838,  aged  86  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
had  resided  at  his  seat,  called  the  ''  Derries,"  in  the  Queen's 
County. 

Barrington  describes  him  as  "  a  well-read,  entertaining  man. 
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extremely  acnte^  an  excellent  writer^  and  a  trustworthy,  agree- 
able companion ;  bat  there  was  something  tart  in  his  look  and 
address,  and  he  was  neither  good-natured  in  his  manner  nor 
gentlemanly  in  his  appearance,  which  circumstances  altogether, 
combined  with  his  public  habits  to  render  him  extremely  un- 
popular/^   Lord  Cloncnny  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  ex-judge  nad  a 
most  unprofessional  turn  for  military  affairs,  in  connexion  with 
which  he  held  some  theories  that  would  probably  startle  mo- 
dem professors  of  the  art  of  war.    Among  them  was  a  notion, 
which  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  putting  forward,  that  pikes 
and  arrows  were  much  better  weapons  than  muskets  and 
bayonets ;  and  he  prided  himself  greatly  upon  the  invention  of 
a  pike  provided  with  a  hollow  staff  capable  of  containing  ar- 
rows, and  having  a  leg  to  support  the  weapon,  and  side-braces 
to  unite  it  with  others,  so  as  to  form  a  chevauz-de-frise/' 

"  Indeed  the  camp,'*  says  a  late  writer,  "  rather  than  the 
courts,  seems  to  have  been  the  sphere  in  which  his  inclina- 
tions would  have  induced  him  to  distinguish  himself;  and 
even  in  his  mode  of  dress  his  military  taste  was  remarkable, 
as  he  constantly  wore  a  blue  frock  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  a  close  black  stock,  and  a  foraging  cap,  while  a  firm 
and  rapid  tread,  resembling  a  quick  step,  gave  to  his  figure 
more  the  air  of  a  general  officer  than  an  ex-judge/' 

"  In  person,  Mr.  Johnson  was  slight,  and  rather  below  the 
middle  stature — his  countenance  expressive  of  habitual 
thought,  and  rather  severe  in  its  expression,  except  when 
lighted  up  by  the  good  humour  which  usudly  animated  it, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  society  of  those  whom  he  liked 
to  meet,  then,  too,  his  conversation  abounded  with  anecdote 
and  profound  observations,  characterised  by  the  epigrammatic 
style  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  times  through  which 
he  had  lived  abounded  with  interest,  and  these  he  was  wont 
to  recal  with  such  identity  of  description,  that  the  illustrious 
individuals  connected  with  them  seemed  to  live  again  in  the 
vividness  of  his  sketches." 

'^  Erom  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  latter  acts,  and  the 
evident  sincerity  which  dictated  them,  we  can,"  adds  the 
same  writer,  "  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  old 
man,  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  positive  evil 
which  he  contributed  to  do  to  his  countrymen  during  the 
period  of  his  public  Ufe,  devoted  the  little  strength  he  could 
command,  in  the  solitude  of  his  latter  days,  to  instruct  them 


if 
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how  to  extricate  themselves  from  its  continuance  :  a  mode  of 
restitution^  however/  inadequate  to  the  injury,  yet  demonstra- 
ting, at  least,  the  contrition  from  which  it  sprung/' 

In  Eishamble-street,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  stood  the 
Fleece  Tavern/'  the  locality  of  which  is  still  indicated  by 
Fleece-alley/'  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  which,  in  the 
last  century,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  velvet  weavers,  many  of 
whom  were  renowned  for  the  beanty  and  riohness  of  their  fa- 
brics. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  is  situated  "  Molesworth's- 
court,''  which  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  De  Moldes- 
worth,  or  Molesworth.  Bobert  Molesworth  served,  in  the 
station  of  captain,  under  his  brother  Guy,  throughout  the 
Irish  wars  of  1642  : — 

"  After  this  KiDgdom  of  Ireland  was  delivered  up  by  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  to  the  Ir arliament  of  England,  he  became  an  adventurer 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  their  obedience,  by 
making  three  several  subscriptions,  two  of  £600  each,  and  one  of 
£300,  for  which  he  had  allotted  2,500  acres  of  land,  Irish  measure, 
in  the  baronies  of  Moghergallin  and  Lune,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
He  afterwards  became  a  very  eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, and  in  high  confidence  with  the  Government,  then  presiding  in 
Ireland ;  by  whom,  25  May  1 653,  he  was  appointed,  with  others, 
to  take  subscriptions  within  the  city  and  division  of  Dublin,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  thereof;  and  7  December  that  year,  the  Sur- 
veyors of  the  Uevenue  and  Stores  were  ordered  to  contract  with 
him  for  so  much  cloth,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  a  thousand  tents, 
with  the  other  materials  necessary  for  making  up  the  same,  after 
the  usual  proportions.  Also>  the  inconveniences  attending  the  pufi< 
lie,  and  the  many  sufferings  and  losses  of  the  merchants,  by  the  want 
of  stationed  ships  to  serve  all  public  occasions  on  the  coast,  being 
very  great,  the  commissioners  sought  to  redress  them  ;  and  to  that 
en<^  m  1654,  agreed  with  Mr.  Molesworth  for  the  victualling,  from 
time  to  time,  such  ships  at  Dublin,  as  should  be  designed  ror  that 
service,  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  both  for  quality  and  price,  as 
the  victuallers  did  the  Protector's  ships  in  England ;  the  Commis* 
sioners  having  often  ezperienied  the  greatest  want  of  ships  of  force 
here  to  arise  from  their  frequent  retirine  to  Chester,  Liverpool,  or 
elsewhere,  to  victual,  where  they  generally  lay  for  a  long  time,  pre- 
tending the  want  of  wind  to  come  from  thence  :  to  prevent  which 
they  took  that  course  for  their  present  victual  on  any  emergent  oc- 
casions, and  he  contracted  with  them  to  supply  200  men  aboard  the 
Wren  Fink,  the  Greyhound,  and  other  frigates,  appointed  for  guard  of 
the  Irish  coast.** 

Here,  in  1656,  was  born  his.  son,  Robert  Molesworth, 
Envoy  ISxtraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Denmark  in  1692,  one 
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of  the  earliest  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^  and  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury,  and  Molyneux. 
He  was  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Account  of  Denmark/' 
first  published  in  1694,  in  which  year  it  went  through  three 
editions,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  '*  Lord  Molesworth's  Account  of  the 
Bevolution  in  Denmark,''  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  totally  over- 
turned the  constitution  of  that  country,  and  is  one  of  our 
standard  books/' 

John  Harding,  pubUsher  of  the  "  Dublin  News  Letter," 
dwelt  in  Molesworth-court,  early  in  the  last  century. 
From  his  press,  in  the  year  1724?,  issued  the  famous 
'' Drapier's  Letters,"  "strong  in  argument,  and  brilliant  in 
humour,  but  unequalled  in  the  address  with  which  these 
arguments  were  selected,  and  that  humour  applied." 

Swift's  design  in  pubhshing  the  letters,  which  appeared 
under  the  signature  of  "  M.  B.  Drapier,"  was  to  avert  the 
ruin  with  which  Lreland  was  threatened  by  the  English  minis- 
ters, who,  for  the  sake  of  enriching  a  courtezan,  and  with  the 
design  of  insidiously  undermining  the  liberty  of  this  kingdom, 
endeavoured  to  oblige  the  people  of  Ireland  to  receive,  as 
current  copper  coin,  the  base*  money  manufactured  by  AVilliam 
Wood,  a  Staffordshire  hardware-man. 

In  the  year  1722,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  tlie 
mistresses  of  George  L,  obtained,  through  Lord  Sunderland, 
who  bad  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  infamous  South  Sea 
bubble,  an  exclusive  patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
for  coining  halfpence  and  farthings,  for  Irish  circulation,  to 
the  amount  of  £100,800.  This  patent,  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained, she  sold  to  William  Wood,  brother-in-law  to  a  Dublin 
ironmonger.  Wood,  relying  on  the  influence  of  his 
patroness,  coined  the  halfpence   of  such   base   metal  that. 


•« 


*  Among  the  many  poUtical  verses  circulated  on  this  occasion,  is  the 
Irish  Cry,  a  new  song  on  Wood's  halfpence,'*  printed  by  ILutling : 

**  TIm  ball^nee  «re  coming,  the  nation's  andoing, 
Tbere'«  an  end  of  your  ploughing,  and  baking,  and  brewing  2 
In  abort,  jou  muit  all  go  to  wreck  and  to  ruin. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Both  blgb  men  and  low  men,  and  thick  men  and  tall  men. 
And  rich  men  and  poor  men,  and  free  men  and  thrall  men, 
WiU  suffer;  and  thin  wan,  and  that  man,  and  all  men. 

Now  God  blesc  tiw  Drapier,  who  open'd  our  eyes  1 
Vm  inre,  by  his  book,  that  Ihe  writer  is  wise: 
Bo  Bbows  ue  iho  cheat,  from  the  end  to  the  risot" 
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"  in  truth/'  wrote  Archbishop  King,  '^  if  thej  should  pass  on 
us  they  would  sink  the  kingdom/'  He  had^  however,  taken 
the  precaution  to  send  a  few  specimen  coins  of  good  metal  for 
assay  at  the  London  mint,  over  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  then 
presided. 

"Progressive  steps,"  says  a  learned  writer,  "had  been 
making,  for  the  space  of  near  eighty  years,  to  reduce  this 
ancient  kingdom  into  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province, 
bound  by  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  wherein  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  had  a  friend,  but  certain  that  she  had  no 
representative  :  daring  this  period  of  time,  she  ^was  subjected 
to  a  commercial  slavery,  which  left  neither  her  credit,  her 
commodities,  nor  her  havens  at  her  own  disposal ;  and  how 
long  the  civil  and  domestic  freedom  of  her  people  might  be 
spared,  was  a  question  which  seemed  to  depend  on  the  mode- 
ration of  those  who  usurped  the  right  of  being  her  legislators.' 
Ireland  had  still,  howev^,  been  permitted  to  retain  tlie  out- 
ward insignia  of  national  legislation,  and  sovereign  power ; 
but,  on  this  occasion  it  was  attempted  to  wrest  from  her  even 
these  small  remnants  of  sovereignty;  the  right  of  coinage, 
that  peculiar  attribute  of  regal  power,  was  granted  in  farm  to 
an  ordinary  contractor,  without  consent,  nay  even  in  despite 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  Privy  Council ;  such  disregard 
of  common  forms,  added  to  the  disrespectful  and  unceremo- 
nious manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  by  the  patentee, 
argued  such  a  contempt  of  decency,  as  fully  justified  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  in  apprehending  consequences  still  more  fatal 
and  more  arbitrary.  To  the  speculative  apprehension  of  future 
dangers,  there  was  superadded,  upon  this  occasion,  the  actual 
experience  of  past  calamities;  daring  the  several  intestine 
wars  with  which  that  unhappy  kingdom  had  been,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  distracted,  there  were  no  evils  of  which 
she  felt  so  sensibly  the  smart,  as  those  which  arose  from  cor- 
ruption in  the  current  coin;  for  those  measures,  which  mis- 
taken policy  or  imperious  necessity  had  suggested,  excuses 
were  to  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  projectors,  or  the 
calamities  of  the  times ;  but  now  that  war  was  ended,  and 
that  she  began  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace,  she  felt  it 
hard  that  the  stream  of  commerce  should  be  defiled  by 
this  corruption  in  the  medium  of  exchange  :  she  thought  it 
high  time  too,  that  the  office  of  dictator,  assumed  daring  the 
late  period  of  anarchy,  by  the  British  nation,  should  be  laid 
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aside,  and  was  preparing  to  assert  her  claim  to  her  place 
among  nations,  and  to  determine,  according  to  her  natural 
rights,  such  matters  as  exclusively  concerned  her  own  interests, 
of  which  she  held  herself  to  be  the  most  competent  judge,  and 
was  therefore  justly  offended  when  she  discovered,  that  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  so  important  a  case  had  been  super- 
ceded, and  one  which  she  had  frequently,  during  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding,  exercised,  to  prevent  the  attempts  of  pri- 
vate self-interested  individuals/' 

The  influence,  however,  of  the  Euglish  government  was  so 
strenuously  exerted,  and  the  general  ignorance  relative  to  the 
ruinous  nature  of  the  patent  so  great,  that  the  Irish  people 
were  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  spurious  coin  when,  from 
the  press  of  John  Harding,  of  Molesworth's  Court,  issued 

«  A  Letter  to  the  Tradesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Farmers,  and  Country 
People  in  general,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  concerning  the  brass 
Halfpence  coined  by  one  William  Wood,  hard-waremani  with  a 
Design  to  have  them  pass  in  this  Kingdom*  Wherein  is  shown  the 
Power  of  his  Patent,  the  Value  of  his  Halfpence,  and  how  far 
every  Person  may  be  obliged  to  take  the  same  in  Payments,  and 
how  to  behave  hunself  in  Case  such  an  Attempt  should  be  made 
by  Wood  or  any  other  Person.  (Very  proper  to  be  kept  in  every 
Family.)    By  M.  B.  Drapier.     1724." 

This  was  followed  by  a  second  letter,  dated  4th  August,  1724, 
in  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Drapier  says,  "  I  must  tell  you 
in  particular,  Mr.  Harding,  that  you  are  much  to  blame.    Se- 
veral hundred  persons  have  inquired  at  your  house  for  my 
'  Letter  to  the  Shopkeepers,*  &c.,  and  you  had  none  to  sell 
them.    Pray  keep  yourself  provided  with  that  letter,  and  with 
this;  you  have  got  very  well  by  the  former:  but  I  did  not  then 
write  for  your  sake,  any  more  than  I  do  now.    Pray  advertise 
both  in  every  newspaper ;  and  let  it  not  be  your  fault  or  mine 
if  our  countrymen  will  not  take  warning.     I  desire  you  like- 
wise to  sell  them  as  cheap  as  you  can.*'     Never  were  any 
pamphlets  better  calculated  to  achieve  their  purpose.     The 
assumed  character  of  a  Dublin  shopkeeper  is  admirably  sus- 
tained throughout ;  and,  without  descending  to  vulgarity,  the 
writer's  meaning  is  couched  in  such  plain  terms,  that  the 
dullest  peasant  could  not  fail  to  understand  it  thoroughly. 
The  Irish  people  now  saw  that  they  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  dan- 
gerous precipice.     "At  the  sound  of  the  Drapier's  trumpet/' 
says  Lord  Orrery,  "  a  spirit  arose  among  the  people,  that,  in 
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the  eastern  phrase,  was  like  unto  a  tempest  in  the  day  of  the 
whirlwind.  Every  person  of  every  rank,  party,  and  denomina- 
tion, was  convinced,  that  the  admission  of  Wood's  copper  must 
prove  fatal  to  the  commonwealth.  The  papist,  the  fanatic, 
the  tory,  the  whig,  all  listed  themselves  volunteers  under 
the  banners  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  and  were  all  equally  zealous 
to  serve  the  common  cause/'* 

The  Drapier's  third  letter,  in  answer  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  effected  a  change 
in  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Cartei:et 
was  dispatched  as  Governor  of  Ireland,  in  the  hope  that  his 
influence  would  induce  the  acceptance  of  the  base  coin.  In 
this  letter  the  Drapier  tells  his  readers  : — 

''I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work   as  I  have  undertaken 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen:  but  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often    happens  the    weakest 
in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.     All  the  assistance  I  had 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person  ;  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  of  a 
piece   with  my  own  productions,  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.     I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armour  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  (Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.     And, 
I  may  say,  for  Wood's  honour  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resembles 
Goliah  in  many  circumstances,  very  applicable  to  the  present  pur- 
pose ;  for  Oofiah  <  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
armed  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  was  five 
thousand  shekels  of  brass  ;  and  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs, 
and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.'    In  short,  he  was  like 
Mr.  Wood,  all  over  brass ;  and  he  defied  the  armies  of  the  living 
God.     Goliah 's  condition  of  combat  were  likewise  the  same  with 
those  of  Wood ;  if  he  prevail  against  us,  then  shall  we  be  his  ser- 
vants ;  but  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail  over  him,  I  renoimce  the 
other  part  of  the  condition,  he  shall  never  be  a  servant  of  mine :  for 
I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted  in  any  honest  man's  shop." 

On   the   23rd   of    October,    1724,   the   day   after  Lord 
Carteret  had  been  sworn   into   office,  the  Drapier's   fourth 

*  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  poem  entitled  "  Prometheus'* : — 

**  A  •*  range  cTent  I  whom  gold  incites 
To  bluod  and  quarreU.  brasa  unites ; 
So  eoldsmiths  sav.  the  coarsest  staff 
VTill  serve  for  solder  well  enoogh  s 
So  bj  the  kt^tle's  loud  alarm 
The  b«es  are  gathered  to. a-  swarm  i 
So  by  the  brasen  trumpet's  blaster 
Troops  »r  all  tongues  and  nations  master  ; 
And  so  the  harp  of  Ireland  brings 
Whule  crowda  abont  its  braxen  strings.'* 
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letter,  issued  bom  Moleswortli's-court.  The  time  had  now 
arriv^  for  asserting  the  great  question  of  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  '*  It  was  now  obvious/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'Uhat  the  true  point  of  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries might  safdj  be  brought  before  the  pubUc^'  Swift, 
therefore,  hazarded  this  appeal  ^'  to  the  whole  People  of  Ire- 
land,'' ''in  order,"  as  he  tells  them,  "  to  refresh  and  continue 
that  spirit  so  seasonably  raised  among  you ;  and  to  let  you 
see,  that  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of 
Your  country,  you  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  a  people  as 
jour  brethren  in  England."  ''  Tnis  gives  me  an  opportunity," 
continues  the  Dean,  "  of  explaining,  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant, another  point,  which  has  often  swelled  in  my 
breast.  Those  who  come  over  hither  to  us  from  Eng- 
land, and  some  weak  people  among  ourselves,  wlienever 
in  discourse  we  make  mention  of-  liberty  and  property, 
shake  their  heads,  and  tells  ns,  that '  Ireland  is  a  depend- 
ing kingdom;'  as  if  they  would  seem,*  by  this  plirase  to 
mtend  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  some  state  of  sla- 
very or  dependence  different  from  those  of  England  ;  whereas, 
a  depending  kingdom  is  a  modem  term  of  art,  unknown,  as  I 
have  heard  to  all  ancient  civilians  and  writers  upon  govern- 
ment; and  Ireland  is,  on  the  contrary,  called  in  some  sta- 
tutes 'an  imperial  crown,'  as  held  only  from  God;*  which 
is  as  high  a  style  as  any  kingdom  is  capable  of  receiving. 
Therefore,  by  this  expression, '  a  depending  kingdom,'  there  is 
no  more  to  be  understood,  than  that,  by  a  statute  made  here  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  Till.,  the  king,  and  liis  suc- 
cessors, are  to  be  kings  imperial  of  this  realm,  as  united  and 
knit  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England.  I  have  looked  over 
all  the  English  and  Irish  statutes,  without  finding  any  law 
that  makes  Ireland  depend  upon  England,  any  more  than 

*  This  passage  seems  to  hare  suggested  Goold's  protest  against  the 
Union  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Bar  in  WiUiam-street,  in  1799. 
"There  are,"  said  he,  "40,000  British  troops  in  Ireland,  and  with 
40,000  bayonets  at  mj  breast,  the  minister  shall  not  plant  another 
Sicily  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  I  want  not  the  assistance  of  divine 
inspiration  to  foretell,  for  I  am  enabled  by  the  yisiblc  and  unerring  de- 
monstrations of  nature  to  assert,  that  Ireland  was  destined  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  Our  patent  to  be  a  state,  not  a  shire,  comes 
direct  from  heaven.  The  Almighty  has,  in  majestic  characters,  signed 
the  great  charter  of  our  independence.  The  great  Creator  of  the  world 
has  giren  our  beloved  country  the  gigantic  outlines  of  a  kingdom.  The 
God  of  nature  never  intended  that  Irdand  should  be  a  province." 

VOL.  II.— NO.  V.  B 
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England  does  upon  Ireland.  We  have  indeed  obliged  onr-* 
selves  to  have  the  same  king  with  them ;  and  consequently 
they  are  obliged  to  have  the  same  king  with  us.  For  the  law- 
was  made  by  oar  own  Parliament ;  and  our  ancestors  tfcen 
were  not  such  fools  (whatever  they  were  in  the  preceding 
reign*)  to  bring  themselves  under  I  know  not  what  de- 
pendence^ which  is  now  talked  of^  without  anv  ground  of  law^ 
reason,  or  common  sense.  Let  whoever  thinks  otherwise,  I, 
M.  B.  Drapier,  desire  to  be  excepted ;  for  I  declare,  next  un- 
der God,  I  depend  only  on  the  king>  my  sovereign,  and  on 
the  laws  of  my  own  country/' 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  offering  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  this  "wicked 
and  malicious  pamphlet,  containing  several  seditious  and  scan- 
dalous passages,  highly  reflecting  upon  his  majesty  and  his 
ministers,  and  tending  to  alienate  his  good  subjects  of  Eng- 
land and  L^land  from  each  other.''  The  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, and  three  other  honest  members  of  the  government,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  join  in  this  prosecution  of  the  writer, 
who  had  saved  the  country  from  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and,  al- 
though the  reward  offered  was  five  times  greater  than  had 
ever,  at  any  time,  been  given  for  discovery  of  the  most 
atrocious  felony,  no  person  was  found  to  impeach  the  Drapier. 

Harding,  the  printer,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  a  prosecu- 
tion directed  against  him  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown;  the 
bill  was  ignored  by  tlie  Grand  Jury,  despite  the  illegal  violence 
and  intimidation  used  by  the  corrupt  Judge  Whitshed,  who  gra- 
tified his  resentment  by  unconstitutionally  dismissing  the  Ju- 
rors, for  which  he  was  loaded  with  the  execrations  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,t  and  attacked  by  the  satires  of  Swift  and  his  partizans 
in  so  fierce  a  manner  that  his  death  ensued  shortly  after.  The 
next  Grand  Juries  of  the  county  and  citj  of  Dublin,  presented 
all  such  persons  as  should  attempt  to  impose  Wood's  coin 
upon  the  kingdom  as  enemies  of  His  Majesty's  government, 
and  acknowledged,  "  with  all  just  gratitude,  the  services  of 


*  Tliis  alludes  to  the  act  called  PojniDg's  law,  passed  at  Drogheda  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  which,  although  originally  intended  solely  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  parliament  of  the  English  Pale,  was  subsequently 
wrested  into  a  pretext  for  asserting  the  dependence  of  Ireland  upon 
England.    Its  repeal  was  effected  by  Grattan  and  the  Volunteers. 

t  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  ballads  sung  in  Dublin  on  this  occa- 
sion was  "an  excellent  new  song  upon  the  declarations  of  the  several 
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such  patriots^  as  had  been  emiDently  zealous^  in  detecting  this 
fiandolent  imposition,  and  preventing  the  passing  of  this  base 
coin/*  The  draggle  was  terminated  in  September,  1725,  by 
goYemment  relinquishing  all  farther  attempts  at  enforcing 
Wood's  patent.  ''  The  Irish  nation,  as  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
engaged from  this  warm  contest,  'turned  their  eyes  with  one 
consent  on  the  man,  by  whose  unbending  fortitude  and 
preeminent  talents,  this  triumph  was  accomplished  •/  to  the 
importance  of  the  victory  the  tribute  of  praise  was  not 
nnsuited,  it  was  neither  moderate  nor  transitory ;  '  acclama- 
tions and  vows  for  his  prosperity  attended  his  footsteps 
wheresoever  he  passed;  heoecame  the  idol  of  the  people  of 


oorporaiions  of  the  city  of  Dublin  against  Wood's  halfpeDce/*  and  com- 
mencing, 

<•  O  Dublin  Ib  a  fine  town.*' 

In  it  the  following  verses  occur : — 

*'  In  fuU  MMmbI;  All  did  meet 
Of  erery  corporation. 
From  ertrjf  lane  and  everj  atreet. 
To  save  tn«  sinking  nation. 

The  brewers  met  within  their  hall, 

And  spoke  in  lofty  strains. 
These  halfpence  shall  not  paM  at  all. 

They  want  so  many  grains. 

The  tailors  eame  upon  this  plnob. 

And  wUb'd  the  dog  in  hell. 
Should  we  fflTe  this  same  Wood  an  Inch 

We  know  ne'd  take  an  ell. 

The  shoemakers  eame  on  the  next. 

And  said  they  would  muofa  rather. 
Than  be  by  Wood's  copper  vest. 

Take  money  stampt  on  leather. 

The  chandlers  neat  in  order  came, 

And  what  thej  said  was  right, 
Thej  hoped  the  roeue  that  laid  the  scheme 

Wovlasooa  be  noogbt  to  light. 

And  that  if  Wood  were  now  withatood. 

To  his  eternal  seandaL 
That  twenty  of  these  halfpence  shoiild 

Not  bay  aikrtblog  candle. 

The  bakers  in  a  ferment  were, 

And  wisely  shook  their  head ; 
Should  these  brass  tokens  once  come  here. 

We'd  all  have  lost  our  bread. 

It  set  the  very  tinkers  mad. 

The  baeeneea  of  the  meul, 
Because,  they  said,  it  was  so  bad 

It  would  not  mend  a  kettle. 

God  prosner  long  onr  tradesmen  then, 

And  so  lie  will  I  hope. 
Ma  J  they  be  still  sucn  honest  men, 

When  Wood  has  got  a  rope." 
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Ireland  to  a  degree  of  devotioii^  that  in  the  most  superstitious 
country  scarce  any  idol  ever  obtained  /  a  club  was  formed  in 
honour  of  the  liberator  of  Ireland^  the  drapier's  head^  became 
a  favorite  sign;  his  portrait  was  engraved^  woven  upon 
handkerchiefs,  and  struck  upon  medals,  to  perpetuate  a  fame 
which  has  long  outlived  such  transient  records:  when  he 
visited  a  town,  the  corporation  or  civil  magistrates  received 
him  with  honours  which  would  have  gratified  a  sovereign 
prince;  even  the  representative  of  majesty  found  it  difBicult 
to  govern,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's." 

Archdeacon  Coxe,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mrs. 
Mary  Howitt,  who  claims  descent  from  the  "  coiner  of  raps,'' 
and  all  other  English  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  ques- 
tion, have  given  their  readers  to  understand  that  Swift's 
representations  relative  to  the  nefarious  designs  of  Wood  and 
his  partizans  were  totally  unfounded.  On  this,  as  on  most 
other  points  of  Irish  history,  the  English  authors  are  in  error; 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Macaula/s  remarks  on  the  '^  absurd 
outcry"  raised  by  the  intended  victims  of  dishonest  projectors, 
we  may  well  say  with  the  Drapier,  that  "  those  who  have  used 

Eower  to  cramp  liberty,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  resent  even  the 
berty  of  complaining :  although  a  man  upon  the  rack  was  never 
known  to  be  refused  the  liberty  of  roaring  as  loud  as  he  thought 
fit."  "We  have  been  treated  in  this  whole  affair,**  writes  the 
author  of  the  treatise  "  De  Origine  Mali,"  "  and  in  every  step 
of  it  with  the  utmost  contempt;  endeavoured  to  be  imposed 
on  as  fools  and  children,  as  if  we  had  not  common  under- 
standing or  knew  when  we  were  abused."  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
account  of  this  matter  is  as  full  of  misrepresentations  as  the 


*  The  <*  Drapier's  head**  was  as  popular  a  sign  in  Dublin  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  in  London,  or  Prince  Eugene's  in  Brussels.  This  is  aUuded  to 
in  the  poem  entitled  *<  Drapier's  HiU" :— 

**  when  a  nation,  long  entlaved. 

Forgets  by  whom  it  once  was  saved ; 
"When  none  the  Drapier's  praise  shall  sing. 
His  signs  aloft  no  lonser  swing, 
His  medals  and  his  prints  forgotten. 
And  all  his  handkex«hieft  are  rotten. 
His  fiunoas  letters  made  waste  paper 
.  This  hill  maj  keep  the  name  of  Orspier.** 

Many  of  these  signs  were  in  existence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Volun- 
teers ;  the  name  of  "  Drapier"  was  also  giyen  to  many  ships  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Dublin. 
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other  portions  of  his  annotations  to  Swift's  works  which  he  so 
incompetently  edited.  ''It  cannot  be  supposed^''  says  he, 
''  that  Swift  really  considered  Wood's  project,  simply,  and  ab- 
stractedly, as  of  a  ruinous  or  even  dangerous  tendency.  There 
was,  doubtless,  a  risk  of  abuse ;  but,  setting  that  apart,  the 
snpply  of  copper  money  which  it  provided  was  advantageous 
and  even  necessary  to  Ireland.^'  The  latter  statement  is 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners of  Eevenue,  who  explicitly  stated,  in  1729,  that 
''  there  did  not  appear  the  least  want  of  such  small  species  of 
coin  for  change.  "  I  confess  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprize,'* 
obsoves  a  learned  writer,  who  has  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
''Drapier"  from  his  libellous  assailants,  ''that  the  editor  of 
Swift's  works  should  not  have  been  roused  to  make  some 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  a  case  which  so  deeply  involved 
the  credit  of  his  author ;  it  might,  I  think,  have  occurred  to 
the  most  superficial  observer,  that  the  sense  of  a  whole  nation, 
unequivocally  pronounced,  and  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of 
its  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  as  it  was  not  a  capri- 
cious vote,  passed  suddenly,  or  carried  by  acclamation,  but  a 
principle  adopted  &om  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  steadily 
persevered  in,  through  several  succeeding  years.  It  was  not  a 
party  measure,  entered  into  by  a  few  factious  demagogues,  for 
the  purpose  of  vexatiously  harassing  the  government,  but  a 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  kingdom,  supported  by  many 
members  of  the  administration,  maintained  by  the  warmest 
friends  to  tbe  reigning  family,  and  countenanced  by  zealous 
favourers  of  the  ministers  themselves.  If  the  circumstantial 
statements  contained  in  the  Drapier's  Letters  be  untrue,  if 
Swift  could  coolly  assert  deliberate  falsehoods,  or  be  influenced 
by  such  motives  as  are  attributed  to  him  by  his  biographer, 
instead  of  the  character  of  a  zealous  and  true  patriot,  he  would 
better  merit  that  of  a  factious  and  corrupt  partizan.  In  his 
life,  and  in  the  introduction  which  has  been  prefixed  to  this 
(Scott's)  edition  of  those  admirable  letters,  are  passages 
which  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  rather  than  instruct  the 
reader." 

In  the  Drapier^s  last  letter,  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord 
Viscount  Molesworth,  dated  "  from  my  shop  in  St.  Francis- 
street,  December  24,  1724,''  the  Dean,  in  his  assumed 
character,  addresses  Harding,  the  printer,  as  follows,  shewing 
the  low  state  to  which  freedom  of  opinion  was  reduced  by 
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those  who  had  at  the  Bevolutioii  put  themselves  forward  as 
the  advocates  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  : — 

*'  When  I  sent  yon  my  former  papersi  I  cannot  say  I  intended  you 
either  good  or  hurt ;  and  yet  you  nave  happened^  through  my  meansy 
to  receive  both.  I  pray  God  deliver  you  from  any  more  of  the 
latter^  and  increase  tne  former.  Tour  trade^  particularly  in  this 
kingdom,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unfortunately  circumstantiated  ; 
for  as  you  deal  in  the  most  worthless  kind  of  trash,  the  penny  pro- 
ductions of  pennyless  scriblers,  so  you  often  venture  your  Uberty  and 
sometimes  your  lives,  for  the  purchase  of  half-a-crown,  and,  by 
your  own  ignorance,  are  punished  for  other  men's  actions.  I  am 
afraid,  you,  in  particular,  think  you  have  reason  to  complain  of  me> 
for  your  own  and  your  wife's  confinement  in  prison,  to  your  great 
expense  as  well  as  hardship,  and  for  a  prosecution  still  depending. 
But  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Harding,  how  that  matter  stands.  Since 
the  press  hath  lidn  under  so  atrict  an  inspection,  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  inform  the  world  are  become  so  cautious,  as  to  keep  them^ 
selves,  if  possible,  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  My  custom,  therefore,  is 
to  dictate  to  a  'prentice,  who  can  write  m  a  feigned  hand,  and  what  is 
written  we  send  to  your  house  by  a  black-guard*  boy.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  do  assure  jou,  upon  my  reputation,  that  1  never  did 
send  you  any  thing,  for  which  I  thougnt  you  could  possibly  be 
called  to  an  account :  and  you  will  be  my  witness,  that  I  always 
desired  you,  by  a  letter,  to  take  some  good  advice  before  you 
ventured  to  prmt,  because  I  knew  the  dexterity  of  dealers  in  the 
law,  at  finding  out  something  to  fasten  on,  where  no  evil  is  meant. 

*  A  name  generally  applied  at  this  period  to  shoe-blacks  and  messen- 
gers who  plied  for  hire.    A  contemporary  Dublin  song  mentions 

**  The  little  black  guard  who  gets  fery  hard 
His  halfpence  for  cleaning  jrour  shoes.'* 

Tiie  manuscript  of  Drapier*8  letters  was  transcribed  by  Swift's  butler, 
Bobert  Blakeley,  and  conveyed  in  a  private  manner  to  Molesworth- 
court.  "  On  the  evening  of  that  day  in  wliich  the  proclamation  was 
issued,  Blakely  went  abroad  without  leave,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward,  nevertheless  the  Dean 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked  at  the  accustomed  hour ;  Blakely  returned 
home  the  next  day,  and  although  he  expressed  much  sorrow  for  the 
ofiTence,  the  Dean,  who  remained  inexorable,  ordered  him  to  put  off  his 
livery  and  leave  the  house ;  but,  when  the  term  of  the  information  had 
expired,  he  was  restored  to  his  place.  Some  time  after,  Blakely  was 
called  up  hastily  by  the  Dean,  who  commanded  him  to  strip  off  his  livery, 
to  put  on  his  own  clothes,  and  come  up  to  him  again ;  although  asto- 
nished at  this  proceeding,  he  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  expostulate,  and 
therefore  did  as  he  was  ordered;  as  soon  as  he  returned  the  Dean 
ordered  the  other  servants  to  be  called  up  likewise;  he  then  began  by 
announcing  that  Bobert  Blakely  was  no  longer  his  servant ;  all  supposed, 
therefore  that  he  was  ignominously  discharged ;  but  to  their  surprise 
Swift  announced  him  to  be  virger  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  a  place 
worth,  at  that  time,  about  £30  or  £40  per  annum,  which  he  declared 
was  conferred  upon  him  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity." 
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I  am  told«  indeed^  that  you  did  accordingly  consult  seTeral  very  able 
persons,  and  even  some  who  afterwards  appeared  against  you ;  to 
which  I  can  only  answer^  that  you  must  either  change  your  adviserSf 
or  determine  to  print  nothing  that  comes  from  a  Drapier.  I  de- 
sire you  will  send  the  inclosed  letter,  directed  ^  To  my  Lord  Viscount 
Moleeworthy  at  his  house  at  Brackdenstown,  near  Swords  ;*  but  I 
would  have  it  sent  printed,  for  the  convenience  of  his  Lordship's 
reading,  because  the  counterfeit  hand  of  my  'prentice  is  not  very 
legible.  And,  if  vou  think  fit  to  publish  it,  I  would  have  you  first 
get  it  read  over  by  some  notable  lawyer.  I  am  assured  you  will 
find  enough  of  them  who  are  friends  to  the  Dr^er,  and  will  do  it 
without  a  fee,  which  I  am  afraid  you  can  ill  afford  after  all  your 
expenses.  For  although  I  have  iiken  so  much  care,  that  I  think  it 
impossible  to  find  a  topic  out  of  the  following  papers  for  sending 
you  again  to  prison,  yet  I  will  not  venture  to  be  your  guarantee." 

John  Harding,  the  humble  instrument  of  the  saviour  of  his 
countrjj  died"^  from  the  efTects  of  the  treatment  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  government  officials.  His  widow,  Sarah  Harding, 
was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  taken  into  custody, 
in  October,  1725,  for  having  printed  a  poem  named  '^  Wis* 
dom's  Defeat/'  This  production,  commenting  on  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  passing  of  the  address  to  the 
king  from  the  House  of  Lords,  was  bv  them  deckred  to  be 
'^  base,  scandalous,  and  malicious,  highly  reflecting  upon  the 
honour  of  their  House,  and  the  Peerage  of  tliis  Kingdom." 
The  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  Dublin  were  ordered  to  direct  "  the 
said  scandalous  pamphlet  to  be  burnt  by  tlie  hands  of  the 

*  His  fate  has  been  chronicled  in  the  poem  entitled  *'  Harding's  Beaur- 
rection  from  Hell  upon  Earth,'*  which  teUs  us  that 

"  He'a  brought  to  raoh  a  wretched  ptM 
He'd  almost  Ukc  the  Engll«h  brass." 

Among  the  variousproductions  of  lus  press  may  be  mentioned  on  edition 
in  quarto  of  Uie  *'  History  of  the  Lives  and  Beigns  of  the  kings  of  Soot* 
land  from  Fergus  the  first  king,  continued  to  the  commencement  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms."  This  work,  published  in  1722,  and  dedi- 
cated  to  Lady  Mountjoy,  is  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  typography. 
A  contemporary  Dublin  song,  unknown  to  Swift's  editors,  and  entitled 
"  A  Poem  to  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  relating  to  M.  B.  Drapier,  by 
A.  B.  HoeiM',  printed  on  the  Blind  Key  by  Elizabeth  Sadleir,  1726," 
contains  some  particulars  relative  to  Harding's  fate  :<— 

^  To  JiMTten  faim  the  Draptrr  Mnt  to  him  in  jail. 
To  teli  Mm,  he'd  qalckljr  get  home  to  his  wife ; 
But  soarce  ooal4  he  find  one  to  stand  for  his  tifUi. 
Which  strnck  to  his  heart,  and  deprired  tdm  of  life. 

But,  now  for  the  widow ;  If  tome  good  roan  woa'd  preach, 
In  hrr  Ihrour,  a  sermon,  soaroe  one  in  ttie  town  ; 
But  fredy  (In  order  to  help  her)  wou'd  reach. 
Some,  sixpence,  a  shilling,  and  tome,  half-a-crown." 
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common  hangman ;  and  that  they  see  the  same  done  to-mor« 
row,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  before  the  gate  of 
the  Parliament  House,  and  also  before  the  Tholsel  of  the  said 
city/'  The  persecuted  distributrix  of  political  satire  survived  her 
imprisonment,  and,  in  1728,  published  the '' Intelligencer,'^  a 
journal,  conducted  by  Swift  and  Dr.  Sheridan. 

Cornelius  Kelly,  the  best  swordsman  of  his  day,  dwelt  in 
Fishamble-street,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  To 
him  we  indirectly  owe  6oldsmith*s  charming  play  of  ''  She 
stoops  to  conquer  /'  the  plot  of  which  was  suggested  to  the 
author  by  an  occurrence,  narrated  as  follows,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Graham,  of  Lifford,  at  the  meeting  held  at  loallymahon. 
in  1826  :— 

"  The  scene  of  his  celebrated  comedy.  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night , 
VI 9A  laid  in  the  town  of  Ardagh,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  related  in  Otridge*s  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  and  confirmed 
to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fetherston,  Baronet,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  Some  friend  had  given  the  young  poet  a  present 
of  a  guinea  on  his  going  from  his  mother's  residence  in  this  town, 
to  a  school  in  Edgeworthstown,  where,  it  appears,  he  finished  his 
education^  of  which  he  received  the  rudiments  from  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hughes,  vicar  of  this  parish.  He  had  diverted  himself  on  the 
way  the  whole  daj,  by  viewing  the  eentlemen's  seats  on  the  road, 
until  the  fall  of  mght,  when  he  found  himself  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
his  direct  road,  in  the  middle  of  the  street  of  Ardagh.  Here  he 
inquired  for  the  best  house  in  the  place,  meaning  an  inn  ;  but  being 
wilfully  misunderstood  by  a  wag,  a  fencing  master,  of  the  name  of 
Kelly,  who  boasted  of  having  been  the  instructor  of  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Granby,  he  was  directed  to  the  large  old-fashioned 
residence  of  Sir  Ralph  Fetherston,  the  landlord  of  the  town, 
where  he  was  shown  into  the  parlour,  when  he  found  the  hospitable 
master  of  the  house  sitting  by  a  good  fire.  His  mistake  was  imme« 
diately  perceived  by  Sir  Ralph,  who,  being  a  man  of  humour,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  poet's  family,  encouraged  him  in  the  de- 
ception. Goldsmith  ordered  a  good  supper,  invited  his  host  and 
the  family  to  partake  of  it,  treated  them  with  a  bottle  or  two  of 
wine,  and  at  going  to  bed  ordered  a  hot  cake  to  be  prepared  for  his 
breakfast ;  nor  was  it  till  his  departure,  when  he  called  for  the  bill 
that  he  discovered  that  while  he  imagined  that  he  was  at  an  inn,  he 
had  been  hospitably  entertained  in  a  private  family  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  country." 

In  Fishamble-street,  till  the  year  1753,  was  the  residence 
of  Counsellor  James  Grattan.  He  claims  our  notice  as  fa- 
ther of 

'<  The  gallant  man,  who  led  the  van  of 
The  Irish  Volunteers  ;'* 
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whose  baptiBin  is  recorded  in  the  registry  of  St.  John's 
Chnrch,  on  the  3rd  of  Jnly^  1746.  It  is  a  carious  coincidence 
that  Henry  Grattan''^  should  have  been  bom  in  the  street 
whence  issued  the  Drapier's  letters^  asserting  those  principles 
of  Irish  independence  which  he  was  destined  to  establish  on 
a  grander  and  more  comprehensive  scale  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  by  his  father's  friend,  "M.  B.  Drapier;"  whose 
memory  he  did  not  forget  to  apostrophize  when,  backed  by 
eighty  thousand  armed  volunteers,  he  rose  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  memorable  16th  of  April,  1782. 

**  I  am  now,''  said  he,  "  to  address  a  free  people :  ages 
have  passed  away,  and  this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you 
could  be  distinguished  by  that  appellation.'' — ''I  found  Ireland 
on  her  knees;  I  watched  over  ner  with  an  eternal  solicitude; 
I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms  and  from 
arms  to  liberty.     Spirit  of  Swift !  spirit  of  Molyneui !  your 


*  Hifl  father  was  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Dr.  Patrick  Grattan,  Senior  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  CoUege,  Duhlin,'*  a  venerable  and  weU  beloved  clergyman, 
who  gave  them  aU  a  Uberal  education :  and  at  the  same  time,  says  an 
eminent  Irish  divine,  *'  as  I  have  often  heard  the  old  Bishop  of  Clogher 
dedare,  kept  hospitality  beyond  both  the  lords  who  Uved  on  either  side 
of  him ;  the*  boUi  reputed  hospitable.  One  of  these  brothers  was  an 
eminent  physician,  another  an  eminent  merdiant,  who  died  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Dublin :  the  youngest  was  first  a  feUow  of  the  col- 
lege  of  Dublin,  and  after  master  of  the  great  free  School  at  Ennis- 
kULen.  The  eldest  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  Uved  reputably  upon 
his  patrimony  in  the  country.  The  three  other  brothers  were  cleigymen 
of  good  characters,  and  competently  provided  for  in  the  church.  Two  of 
them  Swift  found  in  his  cathedral ;  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  them.  A  set  of  men,  as  gene- 
ndly  acquainted,  and  as  much  beloved,  as  any  one  family  in  the  nation. 
Kay  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  the 
church  desired,  and  thought  it  a  favour  to  be  adopted  by  them,  and  ad- 
mitted Grattana" — •*  The  Grattans  had  a  Uttle  house,  and  their  cousin 
Jackson  another,  near  the  city ;  where  they  cultivated  good  humour, 
and  cheerfulness,  with  their  trees,  and  fruits,  and  saUets :  (for  they  were 
all  well  skilled  in  gardening  and  planting)  and  kept  hospitality,  after  the 
example  of  their  fiLthers.  The  opinion  which  Swift  had  of  the  Grattans 
will  best  be  judged  of  by  the  following  little  memoir : — When  Lord  Car- 
teret came  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  Swift  asked  him,  Pray,  my 
Lord,  have  you  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Grattans  ?  Upon 
my  Lord's  answering  that  he  had  not  that  honour,  Then,  pray,  my  Lord, 
take  care  to  obtain  it,  it  is  of  great  consequeace :  Uie  Grattans,  my  Lord, 
can  raise  ten  thousand  men."  A  Dublin  wit  of  tiie  last  century  has 
chronicled  their  hospitality  in  a  poem  commencing : — 

**  Mjr  time,  O  je  Grattani,  wai  happUj  ipent, 
Wben  Baecbat  went  with  me,  wbereTer  I  went ; 
For  then  1  did  nothing  bnt  sing,  langh  and  jest ; 
VTm  ever  » toper  so  mtrrily  blest !" 
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genius  has  prevailed  1  Ireland  is  now  a  nation  I  in  that  cha- 
racter I  hail  her !  and,  bowing  to  her  aogost  presence,  I  say, 
Eito  perpetua.  She  is  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  returning 
thanks  to  her  governor  for  his  rapine,  and  to  her  Ung  for  his 
oppression ;  nor  is  she  now  a  squabbling,  fretful  sectary,  per- 
plexing her  little  wits,  and  firing  her  furious  statutes  with 
bigotry,  sophistry,  disabilities,  and  death,  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity insignificance  and  war/^ 

The  General  Post  Office  of  Dublin  stood  in  Fishamble-street 
until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Post  houses  were  first  established  tliroughout  the  chief 
towns  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A  writer  in 
1673  makes  the  following  observations  on  tins  subject : — 

«<  Though  Dublin  is  not  seated  in  the  best  and  most  convenient 
place,  that  is,  the  middle,  yet  it  is  seated  in  the  second  best,  that  is, 
over  against  the  middle  of  Ireland ;  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
nearest  passage  into  England,  being  Holyhead,  twelve  hours  sail 
with  a  prosperous  gale  of  wind,  and  about  twenty  leagues  distant 
from  this  place.  The  first  affords  it  an  excellent  conveniency  for 
all  manner  of  business  to  be  transacted  to  and  from  this  city  (as 
well  by  water  as  land)  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possibly  may  be.  The  other  a  rare  advantage  for  the  main- 
tenance of  traffic  and  commerce  with  England,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  with  the  city  of  London,  from 
whence  (upon  the  least  notice  given)  merchantable  goods  are 
soon  despatched  hither,  or  into  anv  other  parts  of  this  realm, 
as  occasion  requires;  and  that  with  far  more  speed  than  formerly, 
b^  reason  of  the  late  erecting  of  post  houses  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  cities  of  this  kingdom,  which  accommodates  all  per- 
sons with  the  conveniency  of  keeping  good  correspondency  (by  way 
of  letters,  and  that  most  commonly  twice  a  week)  with  any,  even  the 
remotest  part  of  Ireland,  at  the  charge  of  eignt  pence  or  twelve 
pence,  which  could  not  formerly  be  brought  to  pass  under  ten  or 
twenty  shillings,  and  that  sometimes  with  so  slow  a  despatch,  as  gave 
occasion  many  times  of  no  small  prejudice  to  the  party  concerned. 
All  these  conveniencies  and  advantages  have  so  far  contributed  to 
the  present  splendour  and  great  increase  of  this  city,  as  that  it  now 
(1673)  may  oe  justly  conceived  to  be  grown  (within  this  fifty  or 
sixty  years)  twice  as  larse,  and  for  handsomeness  of  building,  be- 
yond all  compare,  of  what  it  might  any  way  pretend  unto  m  any 
former  age/' 

During  the  Irish  wars  of  the  Revolution,  the  letters  were 
despatehed  to  the  camp  of  General  Ginckell  from  the  General 
Post  Office  at  Dublin,  on  the  nights  of  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and   Saturday.     After  the  removal  of  the  Post  Office,  the 
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baildings  were  converted  to  various  uses.  A  newspaper^ 
called  the  ''  Flying  Post/'  was  published  in  the  "  Old  Post 
Office  Yard''  in  1709;  and  subsequently  a  noted  school  was 
kept  in  the  same  locality  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Benson,  D.D., 

*  The  ibUowing  extract  from  a  local  journal  of  1708,  ezhibito  the  apiiii 
in  which  newspaper  contreyersy  was  Uien  conducted : — 

"  Satan  correcting  Sin  :  Or  an  answer  to  a  horse-heel  rubber :  who, 
in  the  late  war  in  tins  kingdom  was  a  Gaesoone  that  followed  the  camp, 
the,  now  lets  up  for  an  author  and  printer.  As  to  this  Irish  Newsmon- 
ger, or  Paris  Gazeteer-G elder,  he  has  and  daily  continues  to  impose  on 
the  publick  by  fedse  and  sham  News,  for  which  he  hath  been  lately  in- 
dicted at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  this  city  :  He  is  a  tool  to  the  Papists 
by  keeping  them  in  heart,  and  hopes  of  great  matters;  for  he  stuffs  his 
Intelligence  with  false  stories  out  of  the  Paris  and  A-la-main  Gazettes. 
He,  in  his  lying  Intelligence  of  February  last,  said  the  Lord  Galway  was 
dead,  which  is  as  false  as  himself.  Nay,  that  poor  empty  animal  had  the 
impudence  to  publish  an  degy  on  the  death  of  his  Lordship,  who  is  stiU 
aliTe.  In  short,  that  Billingsgate  scribbler  has  imposed  more  on  this  city 
in  one  month,  than  he  can  make  amends  for  in  twenty  years ;  but  *tis 
hoped  ve  shaU  not  be  troubled  with  him  quarter  thai  time." 

The  following  document  connected  with  this  locality,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  printed,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  *'  elegies"  and  "  dying 
speeches'*  were  concocted  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century : — 
"  The  Examination  of  the  Bevd.  Mr.  Edwd.  Harris  of  ilshamble-street, 

taken  before  the  Honble  Wm.  Caulfieid,  Esqr.,  one  of  the  Justices  of 

his  Majesties  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Who,  bemg  duly  examined,  sayth  that  on  Thursday  morning  last,  being 
the  24th  instant;  Cornelius  Carter,  a  printer  who  liyes  in  Pishamble-street, 
sent  one  Sweeny,  a  eerrant  of  his,  to  this  Ezamt,  to  desire  him  to  write  an 
Elegy  on  Col.  Henry  Lutrell,  deceased,  that  the  Bxamnt.  made  answer 
hee  could  not,  being  an  intire  stranger  to  the  life  and  actions  of  the  said 
Col.  Henry  Luttrell,  but  that  if  the  said  Carter  would  send  this  Examt.  a 
history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  said  Lutrell,  he,  this  Examt,  would 
make  an  Elegy ;  that  in  s<mie  short  time  after  the  said  Sweeny  brought 
a  written  paper  to  this  Examt.  as  from  the  said  Carter,  to  the  effect  and 
pmport  f<^owing,  yizt.,  that  Henry  Lutrell  and  Symon  were  brothers, 
that  Symon  alwaies  stood  firm  to  King  James's  cause,  went  to  France 
with  hun  and  died  there ;  that  Henry  forsook  his  master,  and  betrayed 
a  pass  near  Aghrim ,  that  he  was  afterwards  tried  at  Limbriek,  that 
TyrconneU  and  Sarsfield  were  of  the  Court  Marshall ;  that  he  abused 
them  on  his  tiyal  and  called  them  cow-boys ;  that  he  had  500  per  annum 
from  King  William  for  his  good  services,  and  his  brother's  estate ;  that 
he  kept  several  misses,  and  disinherited  a  sonne  by  a  former  miss,  but 
left  fa^  £8,000 ;  that  he  declared  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  married  to 
his  last  miss,  and  left  her  i:300  per  amium ;  that  he  made  Lord  Cadog- 
gan  his  executor  with  others ;  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  or  shott,  but 
was  repreiredby  the  suddaine  surrender,  from  that  time  tiU  Tuesday  the 
22d  of  October,  1717.  This  Exmt.  further  sayth,  that  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  said  paper,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  said  Carter,  he,  this  Examt, 
did  compose  an  Elegy  on  ye  said  Col.  Heniy  Lutrell,  and  sent  the  same 
to  the  said  Carter;  that  the  said  Carter,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Col. 
LutreU  was  shott,  desired  this  Examt.  in  case  the  said  Lutrell  died,  to 
make  an  Elegy  on  him ;  and  after  the  said  Lutrell  died,  desired  this 
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from  whom  many  distinguished  men  received  their  education ; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Bight  Hon.  George 
Ponsonby,  the  uncompromising  and  eloquent  parliamentary 
opponent  of  the  corrupt  Union  faction,  and  subsequently 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1806.  The  "Crown  Tavern*^ 
and  the  *'  Post  Office  Coffee  House"  also  stood  in  this  street. 
Opposite  to  the  former^  was  the  office  of  the  "Dub- 
lin Mercury/'  a  newspaper  published  in  1705;  while  the 
latter,  having  been  closed  in  1708,  was  tenanted  by  Cornelius 
Carter,  the  publisher  of  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  broad- 
sides, which  frequently  brought  him  into  trouble. 

In  Pishamble-street  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Prancis  An- 
nesley,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1620,  being  the  second 
in  Ireland  on  whom  that  title  was  conferred.  In  1628  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  of  Mount  Norris,  by  which 
name  he  is  better  known  in  history.  During  the  Earl  of 
Strafford's  administration  he  was  tried  by  a  council  of  war, 
and  condemned  to  death  for  an  unguarded  expression  uttered 
in  the  presence  chamber  of  the  Castle.  The  King's  letter,  in 
]636,  informs  us  that  "it  hath  been  held  fit  to  cause  his 
study  door  to  be  sealed  up  by  the  Committee,  who  have  the 
cognizance  of  that  business ;  and  it  is  likewise  conceived  that 


Ezamt  alfloe  to  make  the  said  Elegy.  Sajth  that  upon  the  receipt  of 
said  paper  from  the  said  Carter,  this  Examt.  deliyered  the  same  to  two  of 
Ills  scholars,  and  ordered  them  to  make  a  coppy  of  yerses  on  the  said 
Latrell,  which  they  accordinly  did;  but  the  said  yerses  which  the 
scholars  made,  being  soe  balde  and  yirrulent,  this  Examt  thought 
them  not  fitt  to  be  printed,  and  therenpon  this  Examt  made  the  said 
Elegy.  Sayth  he  never  made  any  Elegy  before,  but  one  upon  the  late 
Bishop  of  Deny,  and  never  got  a  penny  for  writing  either ;  or  for  teach- 
ing the  said  Carter's  sonne,  who  is  at  schoole,  with  this  Examt.  The 
Examt.  farther  sayth  that  on  Thursday  night,  the  24th  instant,  he  went 
to  Carter's  owne  house,  to  see  if  the  said  Elegys  were  printing ;  and 
saw  the  said  Carter  at  the  press  working  off  iSie  said  Elegys  himself, 
and  farther  sayth  not. 

Edwd.  Harris.  Capt.  cor  me  30^  die  Octobris. 

1717  W.  CAinUFEILD. 

100^  to  prosecute  next  terme  in 
Banco  Regis, " 

Carter  appears  to  have  been  a  victim  to  prosecutions  against  the  press : 
in  1721  he  was  attached  for  printing  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  speech  to 
Parliament,  and  in  1727  he  and  his  wife  were  imprisoned  for  publishing 
some  false  intelligence  relative  to  Gibraltar. 

An  account  of  Colonel  Henry  Luttrdl,  and  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  death,  shaU  be  given  in  our  notice  of  the  locality  where 
the  assassination  was  perpetrated. 
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the  view  and  perusal  of  his  papers  may  be  of  use.*'  He 
remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Castle,  until  a  royal 
pardon  was  granted  to  him  in  1637.  His  son,  Arthur, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Anglesey,  was  born  in  Fishamble-street  in 
1614,  and  baptized  in  St.  John's  Church.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  in  1643,  was  deputed  .as 
Commissioner  into  Ulster  in  1645,  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  was  the  chief  of  the  party  to  whom  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  surrendered  Dublin  in  1647.  In  1670  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  new  council  of  state,  having  had  a 
considerable  share  in  bringing  about  the  Eestoration,  for 
which,  in  1661,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Anglesey.  So  great  was  his  influence  at  that  time  that  he  is 
said  to  have  declined  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
He  sat  in  judgment  on  the  regicides,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  to  report  concerning  the  settlement 
of  Ireland :  after  which,  in  1678,  he  was  advanced  to  the  great 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  died  in  1686.  Our  limits  will 
not  here  permit  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  his  literary 
controversy  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
haven.  Several  of  his  writings  are  extant ;  but  his  history  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  during  his  own  times,  is  supposea  to 
have  been  destroyed,  as  it  revealed  unpleasant  facts ;  Anglesey, 
through  life,  having  been  noted  for  boldly  expressing  his 
manly  and  hberal  sentiments.  He  was  the  first  nobleman  in 
Great  Britain  who  formed  a  large  library,  which  he  did  at 
great  expense,  intending  that  it  should  remain  in  his  family ; 
it  was,  however,  sold  by  auction  soon  after  his  death.  This 
sale  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  discovery  in  the  Earl's 
collection  of  his  autograph  note  in  a  copy  of  the  Eikon 
Basiukr,  asserting  that  book  to  be  the  composition  of  Dr. 
Gauden ;  a  statement  which  has  caused  much  literary  disputa- 
tion, and  is  not  yet  finally  settled. 

In  the  last  century,  a  large  cage-work  house,  then 
known  as  the  "  BuU's-Head  Tavern,"  on  the  west  side 
of  Eishamble-street,  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Lord  Anglesey.  The  BulFs-Head  Tavern, 
kept  by  Pattin,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  in  Dublin. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  club  for  the  cultivation  of 
music,*  known  as  the   ''Bull's-Head  Society,'^  was  formed 

*  The  citizen*  of  DubUn  have  been  long  famed  for  their  musical  taste. 
In  171  It  the  celebrated  Nicolini  came  to  our  city  under  the  patronage 
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here,  and  held  its  meetings  on  every  Friday  evening ;  the  sub- 
scription was  an  English  crown  each,  and  after  performing  a 
concert,  the  members  concluded  the  night  with  "  catch  siiig- 


of  the  second  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  Parliament  being  then  sitting  and 
thetown  thronged  with  nobility,  he  was  followed  bjr  crowded  audiences. 
The  "  Tatler**  and  CoUey  Gibber— no  mean  judges— haye  been  laTiah  in 
their  praise  of  the  acting  and  Toice  of  NicoUni,  who  waa  engaged  at  the 
then  enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred  guineas  a  year  by  our  countryman, 
Owen  Sweeny,  manager  of  the  first  r^^ar  Italian  Operas  performed  in 
England.  As  Kicolmi's  risit  to  Dublin  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  writer  on  music,  we  are  unable  to  determine  wheth^  he  was  at- 
tended with  a  full  Italian  company  or  not.  An  Opera  had  been  sung 
for  the  first  time,  entirely  in  Italian,  in  London  in  1710.  PreviouB  to 
which  the  foreign  performers  sung  in  Italian,  while  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters  acted  their  parts  in  English.  In  1713,  the  famous  trumpeter 
Jacob  Twisleton,  came  to  Dublin,  and,  having  been  patronized  by  the 
Lords  Justices,  became  much  in  fashion  and  played  at  concerts,  the 
theatre,  and  the  balls  of  the  nobility,  large  numbers  of  whom  then 
resided  in  DubUn.  His  performance,  we  are  told,  conaiated  of  a  medley 
of  his  Toice  and  the  music  of  the  trumpet.  Party  spirit  at  this  time  ran 
high  in  Dublin,  and  an  industrious  member  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  discoTered  that  Twisleton  had  been  one  of  King 
James's  State  trumpeters,  that  he  had  come  to  England  with  the  Duke 
d'Aumont,  and  that  he  had  also  been  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  had  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris.  His  greatest  crime  was,  how- 
erer,  that  of  having,  during  his  travels,  played  before  the  Chevalier  de 
St  Gk3orge,  on  which  charge  the  unfortunate  musician  was  committed 
to  Newgate  in  December  1713.  In  the  following  February,  he  was 
released  for  want  of  evidence,  giving  bail  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  we  conclude  that  he  IdTt  the  kingdom.  Sir  Constantine  Phippe, 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  was  regarded  by  the  Whigs  as  a  dangerous 
Tory,  and  the  permission  which  he  gave  Twisleton  to  play  in  public 
was  one  of  the  many  charges  brought  forward  against  him  by  his  politi- 
cal opponents.  A  satirical  writer  of  the  day  represents  Phipps  as  an- 
swering this  charge  in  the  following  manner—"  I  freely  own,  that  not 
knowing  of  what  vast  consequence  the  religion  of  a  pkyer,  a  fiddler,  or 
a  trumpeter  is  to  the  Protestant  interest  of  this  kingdom,  I,  together 
with  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam  (John  Veaey),  did  give  leave  to 
Twisleton  to  mention  in  his  bills  that  the  concert  of  music  was  by  our 
commands.  I  did,  likewise,  hear  his  performance  at  the  Play-house ; 
but  having  no  good  ear  for  musick,  I  could  not  distinguish  his  religion  by 
his  sounding."    Dr.  Benjamin  Pratt,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

(1710 1717)  was  an  ardent  cultivator  of  the  classic  music  of  Italy, 

which  country  he  visited,  as  did  also  Tom  Kossengrave,  the  accomplished 
organist  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Dr.  John  Eclin,  the  friend  of  Swift, 
was  "  as  compleat  a  man,  and  as  fine  a  gentleman,  as  any  of  his  age.  Be- 
sides his  skill  in  polite  literature,  and  that  of  his  own  profession  (diyinity ) 
he  was  highly  distinguished  for  mathematical  learning :  and  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  fine  taste,  in  that  branch  of  it,  which  treats  of  music." 
Swift,  not  being  a  musician  himself,  used  to  consult  Dr.  Eclin,  on  bH 
matters  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral.  Arthur 
Dawson,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1741,  author  of  the  weU  known  song 
of  **  Bumper  Squire  Jones,"  and  Garrett  WcUeslcy,  father  of  thecomposer 
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ing,  mutual  friendship  and  harmony."  The  series  of  musical 
petfonnances  for  each  jear  was  regulated  by  a  Committee. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in  December^  the 

of  "  Here  in  cool  grrot,"  were  famed  for  their  musical  tastes.  To  these 
indiTidoals,  togpether  with  Kane  O'Hara,  and  Laorence  Whyte,  an  ex- 
ceHent  malhematician  and  author  of  some  poems  of  merit^  maj»  we 
beliCTe,  be  traced  the  foundation  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Dublin,  ear\y 
in  Iho  eighteenth  century.  Mrs.  Sterling,  the  original  Irish  Polly  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  was  a  most  accomplished  singer ;  and  Tom  Walker, 
the  ori^mal  Macheatb,  was  so  well  received  in  Dublin  that  he  finally 
settled  there.  Pope,  in  his  yerses  on  Southern,  styles  Ireland,  "  the 
mother  of  sweet  singers ;"  much  of  the  time  of  Dr.  Amc,  composer  of 
"Bole  IBtitannia,"  was,  aa  we  shaU  hereafter  see,  passed  in  Dublin.  In 
a  future  paper  we  shall  give  some  account  of  Geminiani,  Castruccio, 
Dubourg,  and  other  eminent  foreign  musicians  of  the  last  century  con- 
nected with  our  city. 

The  Musical  Society  of  Dublin  held  their  annual  concert  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  on  tlie  feast  of  St.  Cecilia.  This  is  alluded  to  in 
in  the  following  verse : — 

**  GraTt  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  how  coidm  it  to  pass. 
That  you,  who  know  muoic  no  more  than  an  ass  \ 
That  yon,  who  so  lately  were  writing  of  Drapioi-s, 
Should  lend  jour  Cathedral  to  players  and  scrapers  ? 
To  act  such  an  opera  once  in  a  year. 
So  ofltosive  to  every  true  Protestant  ear," 

The  allusion  in  the  last  line  is  explained  by  a  sermon  preached  in  1731, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan — himself  an  inveterate  musician — ^before  the 
Musical  Society,  from  wliich  we  learn  t^t  an  attempt  was  made  about 
that  time,  by  the  puritanical  portion  of  the  community,  to  abolish  in- 
Btnimental  music  in  churches.  They  were,  however,  unsuccessful ;  and 
on  the  following  anniversary  St.  Cecilia  was  commemorated  with  more 
grandeur  than  before.  PurceU's  Te  Deum  and  Corelli*s  Concerto  were 
performed,  and  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion  preached  by  Dr.  Sheri. 
dan. 

An  unique  copy  of  an  original  hand-bill  of  one  of  these  performances, 
now  before  us,  bears  the  following  title — "  The  Power  of  Music,  a  Song 
in  honour  of  St.  Ce<ulia*s  Day.  Ocouionally  published  on  the  grand 
assembly  of  the  Musical  Society,  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  this  twenty 
third  day  of  November,  1730.  Dublin :  Printed  by  Richard  Dickson, 
and  sold  at  the  Globe  Coffee-  house  on  Essex-bridge,  1730.'' 

In  the  Dean's  "  Exhortation,  addressed  to  the  Sub-Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,"  in  1741 »  he  says,  <*I  do  hereby  require  and 
request  the  very  reverend  sub-dean  not  to  permit  any  of  the  vicars- 
choral,  choristers,  or  organists,  to  attend  or  assist  at  any  public  musical 
performances,  without  my  consent,  or  his  consent,  with  the  consent  of 
the  chapter  first  obtained.  And  whereas  it  hath  been  reported  that  I 
gave  a  license  to  certain  vicars  to  assist  at  a  club  of  fiddlers  in  Fishamble- 
street,  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  remember  no  such  license  to  have  been 
ever  signed  or  sealed  by  me ;  and  that  if  ever  such  pretended  license 
should  be  produced,  I  do  hereby  annul  and  vacate  the  said  license.  Intreat- 
Ing  my  s&id  sub-dean  and  chapter  to  punish  such  vicars  as  shall  ever  ap- 
pear there^  aa  songsters,  fiddlers,  pipers,  trumpeters,  drummers,  drum- 
majors,  or  in  any  sonal  quality,  according  to  the  flagitious  aggravation 
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season  for  their  eDtertainments  closed  in  May ;  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  allocated  to  varioos  laudable  purposes.  Some- 
times they  were  given  to  the  Dublin  Society  for  premiums^ 
but  more  generally  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
various  gaols  of  the  city  and  compound  for  the  liberation  of 
the  distressed  incarcerated  debtors^  large  numbers  of  whom 
were  thus  restored  to  liberty ;  for  the  same  charitable  object, 
plays  were  occasionally  performed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society. 

Ill  the  "  BuU's-Head"  Tavern,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  anniversary  dinners  and  banquets  of  the  various 
guilds  and  public  bodies  of  the  city  were  generally  held.  On 
such  occasions,  a  congratulatory  poem  was  usually  presented 
to  the  assembled  parties.  .  Many  of  these  documents  contain 
much  curious  local  information,  but  being  of  an  exceedingly 
perishable  nature,  very  few  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
We  have  now  before  us  one  of  those  papers  printed  in  red 
ink,  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  bearing  the  following  title  : 
"A  Poem  in  honour  of  the  Loyal  Siociety  of  Journeymen 
Shoemakers,  who  are  to  dine  at  ihe  Bull's  Head  in  Fishamble- 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  October  the  28th,  1726.  Being  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Crispin.  Written  by  E.  Ashton,  S.M.,  a 
member  of  the  Society.  John  Blackwood,  Master,  Thomas 
Ashton  and  William  Richardson,  Stewards.'' 

Robert  Ashton,  it  may  be  here  observed,  was  author  of  a 
large  quantity  of  fugitive  verses  on  various  local  topics ;  he 
also  wrote  tlie  well  known  play  of  the  "  Battle  of  Aughrim 
or  the  fall  of  Monsieur  St.  Iluth,''  relative  to  the  author  of 
which,  former  writers,  and  even  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oraham,  by 
whom  it  has  been  lately  republished,  possessed  no  information. 

The  *'  Bull's  Head"  Tavern  was  also  much  frequented  at 


of  their  respective  disobedience,  rebellion,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude.  I 
require  my  said  sub-dean  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  expulsion,  if  the 
said  Ticars  should  be  found  ungoremable,  impenitent,  or  self-sufficient, 
especially  Tabemer,  Phipps,  and  Church,  who,  as  I  am  informed,  have, 
in  violation  of  my  8ub-dean*s  and  chapter's  order  in  December  last,  at 
the  instance  of  some  obscure  persons  unknown,  presumed  to  sing  and 
fiddle  at  the  club  above  mentioned." 

From  an  early  period,  a  band  of  musicians  was  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  they  were  presided  over  by  the  **  Supervisor  of 
the  State  Music ;"  and,  down  to  a  short  time  before  the  Union,  a  musical 
ode  was  always  performed  at  the  Castle,  on  the  birth  days  of  the  King 
and  Queen. 
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this  period  by  the  Irish  Free-Jfasons,  whose  history  is  as  yet 
total  blank,  and  such  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain, 
for  in  the  last  century  the  philanthropic  brethren  of  the  "  Craft*' 
extended  the  generous  hand  of  charity  to  the  friendless,  and 
drove  penury  and  distress  from  the  hearths  of  their  afficted 
brethren.  James  King,  Viscount  Kingston,  who  had  been 
the  Grand  Master  in  England*  in  1729,  was  in  1730  the  first 
who  filled  the  oflBce  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Irish  Free- 
Masons;  and  in  1781,  at  the  BuU's-head  Tavern,  on 
Tuesday  the  6th  of  April,  he  was  again  unanimously  chosen 
and  declared  Grand  Master  for  the  ensuing  year.  Their 
Records  further  informs  us,  that 

«  On  Wednesday,  7th  of  July,  1731,  was  held  a  Grand  Lodge  in 
ample  form.  When  the  Bight  Worshipful  and  Ric-ht  Honourable 
the  Lord  Kingston  was  installed  and  proclaimed  aloud.  Grand 
Kaster  of  Masons  in  Ireland,  and  was  most  cheerfully  congratu- 
lated and  saluted  in  the  ancient  and  proper  manner  :  His  Lordship 
was  pleased  to  appoint  Nicholas  Nettirvill,  Lord  Viscount  Nettir- 
Till,  his  Deputy.  The  Grand  Lodge  (as  is  their  ancient  practice  in 
Ireland)  chose  the  Honourable  William  Ponsonby^  and  Dillon  Pol- 
lard Hampson,  Esqrs.,  for  Grand  Wardens,  who  were  all  declared, 
congratulated,  and  saluted. 

«« Tuesday  7th  of  December,  1731.  Grand  Lodge  in  ample  form. 
When  the  Uight  Worshipful  and  Right  Honourable  the  Grand 
Master  took  the  chair,  attended  by  his  Deputy  and  the  Grand  War- 
dens, the  Riffht  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Southwell,  Sir  Seymour 
Pile,  Bart.,  Henry  Plunket,  and  Wentworth  Harman,  Esqrs.;  with 
many  other  brethren  of  distinction.  The  journal  of  the  House, 
tnd  seyeral  rules  and  orders  for  the  better  regulation  thereof  being 
read,  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  signify  his  concurrence  thereto, 
by  signing  them  with  his  name.** 

The  ^'Lodge-hair*  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  held  in 
Fishamble-street  in  the  year  1768,  when  the  Earl  of 
Cavan  was  elected  Grand  Master.  The  following  were  the  con- 
temporary officers  of  the  Lodge :  George  Hart,  Deputy  Grand 
Master ;  John  Latouche,  Senior  Warden ;  John  Jones, 
Senior  Warden ;  Holt  Waring,  Grand  Treasurer ;  and  Major 
Charles  Vallancey  (afterwards  editor  of  the  "  Collectanea  de 
rebus  Hibemicis'*),  Grand  Secretary.  As  the  Dublin  Free- 
Masons  subsequently  transferred  their  meetings  to  another 
locality  where  we  shall,  in  a  future  paper,  encounter  them, 

*  Another  Irish  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  was  Grand  Master 
of  the  English  Free  Masons  in  1727. 

C 
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we  must  here  postpone  our  further  notice  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Members  of  the  BuU's-Head  Musical  Society  having 
raised  sufficient  funds  by  subscriptions^  decided  on  erecting  a 
hall  for  the  performance  of  their  concerts.  This  building 
was  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Sichard  Castles^ 
architect  of  Leinster  House  and  other  elegant  edifices. 
On  Friday  the  second  of  October^  1741,  the  Music  Hall  was 
opened  for  the  first  time,  with  a  concert  ''for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  of  the  Charitable  and  Musical 
Society.'*  A  ball  was  held  in  it  on  the  next  nighty 
and  fashionable  ''assembUes''  were  continued  there  on 
every  Saturday  evening  during  the  season,  which  com- 
menced in  October,  and  terminated  in  June.  At  this 
period,  Dublin,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  resident 
Bobility  and  gentry,  and  the  numbers  of  people  attracted 
to  the  seat  of  government,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gay 
capitals  in  Europe.  The  citizens  were  noted  for  their  attach- 
ment to  classic  music,  and  for  the  profuse  splendour  of  their 
entertainments.  "  As  to  pleasure,''  writes  a  French  tourist  in 
1734,  "every  entertainment  which  has  the  authority  of  fashion 
in  England  prevails  here,  and  some  it  may  be,  in  a  yet 
greater  degree.'' 

**  There  is  hardlj  a  family  of  any  account  in  the  kingdom 
which  does  not  spend  the  winter  evenings  in  gaming.  The 
ladies  are  rather  fond  of  this  amusement  than  the  men.  dancing, 
that  pretty  innocent  house  diversion*  hardly  yields  to  that  vice 
in  their  eyes.  The  gentry  are  not  so  fond  of  hunting  and 
fishing  as  the  English  and  other  nations.  Though  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  abounds  with  more,  or  perhaps,  with 
so  much  game  of  all  sorts,  whether  for  the  hound,  the  gun,  or 
the  rod,  as  Ireland ;  witness  their  well-furnished  tables,  which  for 
variety  of  rood  dishes,  far  surpass  those  of  their  neighbours,  and 
are  equalled  only  by  the  Germans  and  Poles.  The  empire  of  letters 
is  farther  extended  than  you  imagine.  There  is  classic  ground  out 
of  Italy.  The  better  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  taste  of  this  people, 
in  matters  of  learning,  I  have  passed  some  hours  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  whereof  there  is  a  gpreat  many  in  the  capital  (Dublin).  I  found 
there  is  no  city  in  Eurone  (ceteris  paribus)  where  there  are  so  many 
good  pieces  printed,  and  so  few  bad.  They  do  not  believe  this,  but 
It  is  because  they  do  no  know  what  is  done  in  other  places.  Print* 
ing  and  books  are  cheaper  here  than  in  London,  but  dearer  than  in 
Holland,  and  near  a  par  with  France.  English  editions  are  sold  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  London.  But  the  prices  of  foreign  books  are 
exorbitant,  and  pass  all  bounds,  the  prime  cost  whereof  in  Holland, 
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whether  they  be  bought  new,  or  at  auctionsy  is  very  moderate,  and  a 
mere  trifle.     Goflbe*hoases  here  are  much  frequented ;  they  have 
the  best  English  papers,  the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  and  three  good 
newspapers,  taken  out  of  the  English  ;  of  their  own.    After  the 
four  capitals  of  Europe,  Paris,  London,  Rome,  and  Amsterdam, 
Dublin,  I  think,  may  talce  place.      It  is  a  very  large,  populous, 
and  well-built  city.     It  stands  on  near  as  much  ground  as  Amster- 
dam, and  would  take  an  oval  wall  of  six  miles  and  a-half  to  en- 
compass it.     According  to  the  manuscript  account  (taken  in  1733} 
of  all  the  several  baronies  and  counties  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
as  the  same  were  returned,  and  are  now  remaining  in  his  Majesty's 
Surveyor  General's  office,  there  are  1 2,000  houses  in  Dublin,  which  at 
the  rate  of  ten  persons  to  a  house  makes  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amount  to    120,000.     The  river  Liffey,  over  which  there  are  five 
stone  brides,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  ships  of  good 
burthen  come  up  to  the  lowermost  bridge,  and  unload  at  the  Custom 
Uottse-quay  ;  from  this  bridge  there  is  a  noble  view  down  the  river, 
which  is  always  full  of  vessels ;  and  in  winter  evenings,  when  all 
the  lamps  are  lighted,  you  have  three  long  vistas,  resembling  fire-< 
works,   Doth  up  and  down  the  river,  and  before  your  face  as  you 
pass  die  bridge  from  the  old  town.     The  outlets  of  Dublin  into 
fine  fields,  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  royal  park,  the  sea  shore,  &c. 
are  very  beautiful,  and  in  this,  far  exceed  London,  and  indeed  most 
other  Cities  in  Europe,  which  I  have  seen." 
"  One  would  think  Apollo,  the  God  of  Music,  had  taken  alar^e  stride 
from  the  Continent  over  England  to  this  island.     The  whole  nation 
are  great  lovers  of  this  high  entertainment.     A  stranger  is  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  almost  in  every  house  he  enters,  Italian  airs  saluting 
his  ears.     Corelli  is  a  name  in  more  mouths  than  many  of  their 
Yiceroyfl.     Why  mav  not  we  attribute  the  humane  and  gentle  dis- 
positions of  the  inhabitants  to  the  refinements  and  powers  of  that 
divine  art?     The  harp,  which  you  know  is  the  arms  of  Ireland, 
wrought  greater  achievements  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelite  king.** 

Scarcely  had  the  building  of  the  Music  Hall*  been  com- 
pleted, wnen  Handel,  disgusted  with  the  insensibility  of  the 
English  aristocracy  to  the  excellence  of  his  compositions,  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune  among  the  music-loving  people  of 


*  A  writer  of  the  last  century,  quoting  from  authentic  manuscripts,  tells 
us,  that  '*fn>m  the  bowed  part  c^Fisbamble-street,  near  the  place  where  the 
Music  haU  at  present  stands,  to  Castle-street,  formerly  extended  a  lane 
called  Cow-lane,  which  is  now  (1763)  totally  shut  up  by  buildlogs,  and 
the  large  elegant  structure  at  the  corner  of  Flshamblc-street  and  Castle- 
street,  now  Inhabited  by  Mr.  Bond,  tobacconist,  built  by  Sir  Daniel 
BeUingham,  the  first  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  wherein  he  kept  his 
mayoralty  in  1065,  was  erected  across  that  lane,  which  in  the  mayoralty 
of  Nicholas  Weston  in  1598  was  set  to  farm  by  the  city  to  John  Weston, 
and  many  houses  built  on  it,  and  almost  as  many  contests  bod  for  the 
property  of  the  ground  In  the  courts  of  Law.*' 
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Dablin.    Pope  aQiides  to  his  Oratorios  in  the  following 
apostrophizing  the  Goddess  of  English  dnlness : — 

**  Stronff  in  Dew  amiBy  lo  I  giant  Handel  standa. 
Like  bold  Briarena,  with  a  hundred  hands ; 
To  atir^  to  rooae,  to  ahake  the  sool  he  cornea. 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums  ; 
Arrest  him.  Empress !  or  you  sleep  no  more- 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  shore.*' 

The  following  was  the  first  public  announcement  of  the 
intended  proceedings  of  the  great  German  : — 

'« At  the  new  Mnsick  Hall  in  Fishamble-street,  on  Wednesday 
next,  being  the  23rd  day  of  December,  (1741).  Mr.  Handel's 
Musical  Entertainments  will  be  opened,  in  which  will  be  performed 
L'Allegro  il  Pensercso,  il  Moderate,  with  two  Concertos  for  several 
instruments,  and  a  Concerto  on  the  Organ.  To  begin  at  7  o'Clock. 
Tickets  for  that  night  will  be  delivered  to  the  Subscribers  (by 
sending  their  Subscription  Ticket),  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
next,  at  the  place  of  Performance,  from  9  o'Clock  in  the  Mornine 
till  3  in  the  afternoon ;  and  attendance  will  be  given  this  Day  and 
on  Monday  next,  at  Mr.  Handel's  House  in  Abby-street  near 
Liffey-street,  from  9  o* Clock  in  the  morning  till  3  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Subscription  Money,  at  which  time  each 
Subscriber  will  have  a  Ticket  delivered  to  him,  which  entitles  him 
to  three  Tickets  each  night,  either  for  ladies  or  g^ntlemem. 

''  N.B.  Subscriptions  are  likewise  taken  in  at  the  same  place. 
Books  may  be  had  at  the  said  place,  Price,  a  British  Sixpence." 

The  composer's  merit  was  immediately  recognized  by  the 
Dublin  critics,  and  his  entertainment  was  at  once  patronized 
by  the  Viceregal  court : — 

*'By  their  Graces  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Devonshire's  Special 
Cdnuna/td, 

At  the  new  Mcsick  Hall  in  Fishahblb-strbet. 

To-morrow  being  the  20th  day  of  January  (1742),  will  be  performed 
Acia  and  Galatea  ;  to  which  will  be  added,  an  Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  written  by  Dryden,  and  newly  set  to  music  by  Mr, 
Handel*  With  several  Concertos  on  the  Organ  and  other  instru- 
ments. The  Tickets  will  be  delivered  to  the  Subscribers  (by  sending 
their  Subscription  Ticket)  this  Day  and  To-morrow  at  the  said 
Hall,  from  10  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning  till  3  in  the  Afternoon, 
and  no  person  will  be  admitted  without  a  Subscriber's  Ticket.  To 
begin  at  7  o'Clock.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  are  desired  to  order 
their  Coaches  and  Chairs  to  come  down  Fishamble-street,  which 
will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  inconveniences  that  happened  the 
night  before. 

"  N.B.  There  is  another  convenient  passage  for  chairs  made  since 
the  last  night.     There  is  a  convenient  room  hired  as  an  addition 
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to  a  former  place  for  the  footmen  ;  it  is  hoped  the  ladies  will  order 
tbem  to  attend  there  till  called  for." 

Considerable  doubts  have  been  expressed  iu  opposition  to 
Dr.  Bume/s  statement,  that  the  "  Messiah''  was  first  per- 
formed iu  Dublin,  where  it  was  rehearsed  in  Passion-week, 
1742,  as  appears  from  the  following : — 

"At  the  new  Mosick  Hall  in  Fishamhle-street,  on  Wednesday 
next,  being  the  7th  of  April,  will  be  performed  an  Oratorio  called 
Esther,  with  several  concertos  on  the  Organ,  being  the  last  time  of 
Mr.  Handel's  Subscription  Performance.  On  Thursday  next,  being 
the  8th  Instant,  at  the  Musick  Hall  in  Fishamble-street,  will  be  the 
Rehearsal  of  Mr.  Handel's  new  grand  Sacred  Oratorio,  called  the 
Messiah,  in  which  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Choirs  of  both  Cathedrals 
will  assist,  with  some  Concertos  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Handel.  The 
Doors  will  open  at  Eleven,  and  no  Person  will  be  admitted  without 
a  Rehearsal  Ticket,  which  is  given  gratis  with  the  Ticket  for  the 
Performance,  when  paid  for. 

"  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Musick  Hall,  and  at  Mr.  NeaFs  in 
Christ  Church   Yard,  at  half-a-euinea  each. 

"  For  the  conveniency  of  the  ready  emptying  the  house,  no 
chairs  will  be  admitted  in  waiting  but  hazard  chairs  at  the  new 
passage*  in  Copper  Alley." 

*  This  entrance,  although  long  closed,  is  still  discernible  in  Copper 
alley,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  copper  money  there  coined,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Lady  Alice  Fenton,  widow  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fen  ton.  A 
portion  of  the  ground  on  which  Copper-alley  is  built  was  formerly  known 
u  Preston's  Inns. 

In  1610,  we  find  from  an  official  document  that  Sir  Geoffrey*8  only  son, 
William  Fenton,  was  in  possession  of  "the  old  house  or  toft  called 
Preston's  Inns,  with  all  the  barns,  backsides,  and  places  thereto  belong- 
ing, upon  which  are  now  (1610)  built  certain  houses  or  tenements  near 
AMerman  John  Forster's  ground ;  with  an  orchard  or  garden  on  the 
•oath  of  the  said  house,  in  the  tenure  of  Lady  Alice  Fenton,  widow,  two 
gardens  near  the  same,  extending  to  Croker-lane,  west  to  the  land  of  St. 
John's  church  and  Castle  street,  south,  and  to  street  near  Isod's  tower, 
ea«t,  upon  which  gardens  several  houses  were  lately  built  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fenton,  Knight,  deceased,  now  called  Ladyrents,  otherwise  Copper  rowe, 
together  with  the  street  between  the  said  houses,  extending  to  the  street 
near  Dame's-gate,  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  Lady  Fenton."  In  1619  Sir 
William  Fenton,  Knight,  held  also  **  the  twelve  messuages  or  tenements 
and  gardens  in  Copper-alley,  ae  also  the  street  or  lane  called  Copper-alley, 
together  with  a  straight  passage  or  lane  under  William  Hampton's  house, 
kaidingfrom  Copper-alley  to  Scarlet-lane,"  now  Upper  Exchange-street. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  was  a  writer  of  considerable  merit,  and  Secretary 
of  State  and  Privy  Counsellor  to  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  in  Ireland,  tiU 
his  death  in  16U6.  His  wife,  Alice,  '*  whose  religious  and  charitable 
courteous  life  was  an  example  to  her  sex,"  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Weston,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland  from  1567 
to  his  death  in  1673 ;  and  we  are  told,  that  he  was  '*  so  learned,  judi- 
cious,  and  upright  in  the  course  of  judicature,  as  in  all  the  time  of  that 
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The  fate  of  the ''  Messiah''  was  at  once  decided.  A  contem- 
porary Dablin  critic  tells  us^  that^ 

"  Yesterday  morning  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Fishamble-street,  there 
was  a  public  Rehearsal  of  the  Messiah,  Mr.  Handel's  new  Sacred 
Oratorio^  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  hest  Judges^  far  surpasses  any 
tiling  of  that  nature,  which  has  been  performed  in  this  or  any 
other  kingdom.     This  elegant  entertainment  was  conducted  in  the 


employment,  he  never  made  order  or  decree  that  was  questioned  or  re« 
rersed."  The  Lady  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  became 
the  wife  in  1609  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork.  Her  effigy, 
with  those  of  her  parents,  husband,  and  children,  is  preserved  in  the 
**  Boyle  monument  in  8t.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  A  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  tells  us,  that  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1641,  previous  to 
the  intended  seizure  of  Dublin  by  the  Irish,  "  The  conspirators,  being 
many  of  them  arrived  within  the  city,  and  having  that  day  met  at  the 
Lion  Tavern,  near  Copper-alley,  and  there  turning  the  Drawer  out  of  the 
room,  ordered  their  affairs  together,  drunk  healths  upon  their  knees  to 
the  happy  success  of  the  next  morning's  work." 

At  the  sign  of  the  Royal  Arms  in  Copper-alley  was  the  printing-office 
of  Andrew  Crooke,  the  King's  printer-general  in  Ireland,  from  1693  to 
1727,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by  George  Grierson,  the  first  of 
that  family  who  held  the  appointment,  and  of  whom,  together  with  his 
learned  wife  Constantia,  an  account  shall  be  given  in  the  proper  place. 

In  Copper-alley  was  the  establishment  of  Samuel  PowelL  one  of  our 
most  eminent  Dublin  printers.  Among  the  works  published  by  him 
while  resident  here,  we  may  mention  '*  A  Brief  Discourse  in  Vindication 
of  the  Antiquity  of  Ireland :  collected  out  of  many  authentic  Irish  his* 
tories  and  chronicles,  and  out  of  foreign  learnt  authors.  Dublin: 
Printed  by  S.  Powell,  at  the  sign  of  the  l^nting  Press  in  Copper  ^dlcy, 
for  the  Author,  ]717i"  as  some  hitherto  unknown  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  when  coupled  with  the  treatment  of  Twistleton,  the 
musician,  before  mentioned,  serve  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  liberty 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  writer  of 
of  this  work,  a  learned  Irish  historiographer,  Hugh  Mac  Curtin,  of 
the  ancient  clan  of  tliat  name,  who  had  long  been  chroniclers  to  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond,  presuming  on  the  immunities  of  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  commented  severely  on  the  absurdly  ignorant  calumnies 
put  forward  by  Sir  Richard  Cox  in  his  *<  Hibemia  Anglicana,"  or  History 
of  Ireland,  published  some  years  before.  Sir  Richard,  who  had  advanced 
himself,  by  his  zeal  for  the  Hanoverian  party,  from  the  position  of  the 
son  of  a  regicide  trooper  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ring's  Bench, 
committed  the  over  zealous  Mac  Curtin  to  gaol  for  having  daied  to  im<>. 
pugn  his  unfounded  statements  relative  to  'the  barbarity  of  the  old  Irish/ 
This  conclusive  manner  of  settling  historical  points,  and  the  experience 
of  the  horrors  of  the  most  loathsome  gaol  in  Dublin,  deterred  the  anti- 
quary of  the  County  Clare  from  publishing  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
vindication  of  the  antiquity  of  his  country. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Copper-alley  was  noted  for  its 
eating-houses,  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  which  was  the  *'  Union 
Tavern."  In  1766,  "  The  Copper-alley  Gazette"  was  occasionally  pub- 
lished, and  contained  a  satirical  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  poll- 
ticians  of  the  day,  under  feigned  names. 
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most  regnlar  manner^  and  to  the  entire  satiifaotion  of  the  most 
crowdea  and  polite  assembly.'* 

Oil  the  13th  of  April,  the  ''Messiah^'  was  produced  at  the 
Music  Hall^  which  Handel  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
coQstmcted  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  More  than  seven 
hundred  persons  were  present,  and  the  sum  collected  for 
cfaaritv  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred 
pounds.      "  On  Tuesday  last/'  says  an  eye  witness, 

"  Mr.  HandePs  Sacred  Grand  Oratorio,  the  Messiah  was  per- 
formed m  the  new  Musick  Hall  in  Fishamble-street.  The  best 
Judges  allow  it  to  be  the  most  finished  piece  of  music.  Words  are 
wanting  to  express  the  exquisite  delight  it  afforded  to  the  admiring 
crowded  audience.  The  sublime,  the  grand,  and  the  tender,  adapted 
to  the  most  elevated,  majestick,  and  moving  words,  conspired  to 
transport  and  charm  the  ravished  heart  and  ear.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Handel,  that  the  world  should  know,  he  generously  gave  the 
money  arising  from  this  performance  to  be  equally  shared  by  the 
Society  for  relieving  prisoners,  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  and  Mer- 
cer's Hospital,  and  that,  the  gentlemen  of  the  choirs,  Mr.  Bubourg. 
and  Mrs.  Gibber,  who  all  performed  their  parts  to  admiration,  acted 
also  on  the  same  disinterested  principle,  satisfied  with  the  deserved 
f^plause  of  the  publiok,  and  the  conscious  pleasure  of  promoting  such 
useful  and  extensive  oharity." 

HandeFs  success  was  now  complete :  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  of  DuhHn  was  unbounded.  The  Music  Hall  could  not 
contain  the  numbers  of  gentry  and  nobility  of  the  highest  rank 
who  sought  admittance;  to  remedy  this,  in  some  measure,  the 
ladies  consented  to  lay  aside  their  hoops  during  their  presence 
at  "  Mr.  HandePs  entertainment." 

His  last  concert  here  was  given  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1742 : — 

'*  At  the  particular  desire  of  several  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
on  Thursday  nex^  being  the  3d  day  of  June  (1742),  at  the  new 
Musick  HaU  in  Fishamble-street,  will  be  performed  Mr.  HandeCs 
new  Grand  Sacred  Oratorio,  called  Messiah,  with  Concertos  on 
the  Organ.  The  Behearsal  will  be  on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  June,  at 
Twelve,  and  the  Performance  at  Seven  in  the  eveninff.  In  order  to 
keep  the  Room  as  cool  as  possible,  a  Pane  of  Glass  will  be  removed 
from  the  Top  of  each  of  the  Windows. 

N.B. — This  will  be  the  last  Performance  of  Mr.  Handel's  during 
his  stay  in  this  Kingdom." 

Handel  left  Dublin,  loaded  with  honors,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1742.  The  people  of  London,  aroused  from  their 
former  apathy,  and  rebuked  by  the  enthusiastic  approbation 
given  to  Handel  by  the  musical  critics  of  Dublin,  at  length 
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discerned  the  talents  of  the  composer^  and  yielded  a  tardy  ap« 
proval  to  his  immortal  productions. 

The  present  condition  of  Dablin  forms  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  gaiety  and  wealth  of  the  city  in  the  year  174St. 
Large  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  at  that  period^  re- 
sident in  or  near  the  metropolis,  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
displays  of  magnificent  hospitality.  The  most  eminent  per- 
formers of  the  ac^e  then  found  it  their  interest  to  seek  the 
Dublin  stage.  Handel,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  his  entertain- 
ments at  the  Music  Hall ;  David  Garrick,  Mrs.  Wo£Bngton, 
and  Giffard  were  performing  at  Smock-Alley,  to  houses 
crowded  to  suffocation  ;  while  Quinn  and  the  inimitable  Mrs. 
Gibber  drew  immense  numbers  to  Aungier-street  Theatre. 
When  to  those  eminent  names  we  add  that  of  the  celebrated 
composer,  Thomas  Augustine  Arne,^  it  must  be  admitted  that 


*  The  room  of  the  "  PhiUianDonic  Society*'  was  in  Fifhamble-street, 
opposite  the  church.  The  following  is  the  programme  of  one  of  the 
concerts  held  there  in  1742 : — 

<  *  At  the  particular  Desire  of  several  Persons  of  Quality,  for  the  Benefit 
of  Mrs.  Arne,  at  the  Great  Boom  in  Fiahambl^street,  on  Wednesday 
next,  being  the  21st  of  this  instant  July,  wiU  be  performed  a  6bani> 
Entkbtaimhimt  of  Mubick.  To  be  divided  into  three  Interludes. 
Wherein  several  favourite  Scmgs  and  Duettos  wiU  be  performed  by  Mrs. 

Ame  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  viz In  the  first  Interlude  (after  an  Overture  of 

Mr.  Handel's),  A  Scene  from  Mr.  Arne's  Opera  of  Rosamond,  by  Mrs. 
Ame.  O  beauteous  Queen,  firom  Mr.  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Esther,  by 
Mrs.  Gibber.  Non  Gliiamarmi,  from  an  Opera  of  Sig.  Hasse's,  by  Bfrs. 
Ame ;  and  a  Duetto  of  Mr.  Handel's  in  Saul,  by  Mrs.  Ame  and  Mrs. 
Gibber.  In  the  second  Interlude  (after  an  Overture  of  Mr.  Arae*s), 
Lasda  cadermi  in  Volto,  a  Song  of  Farinelli's  singing  by  Mrs.  Ame. 
Ghi  scherza  coUe  Rose,  from  Mr.  HandeFs  Opera  of  Hymen,  by  Mrs. 
Gibber.  Vo  folcindo,  a  Song  of  Sig.  Vinci's^  by  Mrs.  Ame.  Vadoe 
vivo,  a  Duetto  of  Mr.  Handel's  in  Faramond,  by  Mrs.  Ame  and  Mrs. 
Gibber.  In  the  third  Interlude  (after  an  Overture  of  Mr.  Ame's,)  O 
Peace  thou  fairest  Ghild  of  Heaven,  from  Mr.  Ame*s  Masque  of  Alfred, 
by  Mrs.  Ame.  Un  Guardo  solo,  from  Mr.  Handel's  Opera  of  Hymen, 
by  Mrs.  Gibber.  (By  particular  Desire)  Sweet  Bird,  from  Mr.  Handel's 
Allegro,  by  Mrs.  Ame ;  and  Per  le  Porte  d^  Torroento,  a  &vourite 
Duetto  of  Mr.  Handel's  in  Sosarmes,  by  Mrs.  Arne  and  Mrs.  Gibber. 

To  begin  precisely  at  seven  o'Glock." 

Mrs.  Arne,  on  those  occasions,  was  usuaUy  accompanied  by  the  per- 
formance of  her  husband  on  the  violin,  and  '*  between  the  acts  of  his 
serenatas,  operas  and  other  musical  performances,  he  introduced  comic 
interludes  (^after  the  Italian  manner),  amongst  which  were  Tom  Thumb, 
the  original  burlesque  opera,  composed  by  him ;  the  Dragon  of  Wantley ; 
Bliss  Lucy  in  town,  Ac.,  intended  to  give  relief  to  that  grave  attention 
necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  serious  performances,  which  he  began  in 
January  1743.*'    The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  performances  of 
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Dublin  well  merited  the  character,  which  it  then  enjoyed,  of  being 
one  of  the  gayest  and  most  intellectual  cities  of  £urope.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  pleasure,  the  claims  of  the  afflicted  were 
not  forgotten.  The  present  generation,  with  its  boasted  ad- 
Tances  in  morality  and  civilization,  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late the  philanthropic  munificence  of  those  ages  which  are 
generally  depicted  by  ignorant  mondizers,  as  distinguished  only 
by  vice  and  sensuality. 

After  Handel's  departure  entertainments  of  various  kinds 
continued  to  be  performed  in  the  Hall.  A  company 'of  the 
best  singers  ever  heard  in  Dublin,  who  appeared  here  m  1743, 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  Arne,  were  engaged  for  Aungier- 
street  Theatre,  where  Arne  produced  his  new  setting  of 
''  Comns/'  which  was  received  with  unbounded  applause. 

A  minute  recapitulation  of  the  various  purposes  for  which 
the  Music  Hall  was  used  would  probably  possess  but  little  at- 
tractions for  the  generality  of  readers,  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  mention  of  some  of  the  principal  events  in 
its  history. 

In  1750,  the  annual  subscription  of  the  members  amounted 
to  three  hundred  pounds,  for  which  sum  they  engaged  Lampe, 
the  composer,  Pasquali,  the  eminent  violinist,  and  a  host  of 
other  acomplished  musicians,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
"  Smock  Alley''  company. 

The  concerts  of  the  (jharitable  Musical  Society  for  the  re- 
lief of  poor  debtors  were  generally  performed  at  the  Music  Hall. 
The  cost  of  a  ticket  was  half  a  guinea,  which  entitled  the  holder 
to  be  present  likewise  at  the  rehearsals  which  took  place  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  A  vast  amount  of  good  was  effected 
by  this  society.     From  its  formation  to  the  year  1750  its  ex- 

the  Fhilhannonic  Society  for  the  year  1744 : — "  Solomon,  a  serenata ; 
Esther;  Athalia;  Ada  and  Galatea;  Israel  in  Egypt;  Alexander*B 
feast,  by  Handel ;  Solomon ;  Lockman's  ode  on  St.  Cedlia's  day ;  David's 
lamentation  oyer  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  Hart's  Pindarick  ode  by  Boyce,  &c. '  * 

Lectures  on  philosophy  and  other  subjects  were  frequently  delivered 
at  the  Philharmonic  Koom»  so  early  as  1749 ;  the  usual  hour,  at  that 
period,  for  their  commencement  was  six  p.m.  Among  other  perform- 
ances here  may  be  noticed  the  foUowing,  the  original  of  which  is  ex- 
tant :_ 

*'  Solomon's  Temple :  an  Oratorio.  The  words  by  Mr.  James  Eyre 
Weeks.  The  music  composed  by  Mr.  Riduud  Broadway,  Organist  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  as  it  was  performed  at  tiie  PhiUuumonic 
Room  in  Fishamble-street,  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  distressed  Free- 
Masons.*' 
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ertions  released  nearly  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  whose  debts 
and  fees  exceeded  nine  thousand  pounds ;  in  addition  to  which, 
a  certain  sum  was  presented  to  each  debtor  on  his  libowtion- 
The  annual  average  of  prisoners  thus  relieved  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty. 

In  1751,  Neale^the  music-publisher  of  Christ  Church  Yard, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Walker, 
was  the  manager  of  many  fashionable  entertainments,  added 
a  ''  very  elegant  additional  room^'  to  the  Music  Hall.  The 
balls,  at  this  period  generally  styled  "  Bidottos,''  were  carried 
on  by  subscriptions;  a  few  particulars  of  which  may  be  inte- 
resting. For  admission  to  a  series  of  four  of  these  balls,  a 
gentleman  paid  three  guineas,  which  entitled  him  to  tickets 
for  two  ladies  and  himself,  for  each  night.  A  single  ticket 
for  a  lady  cost  one  crown,  and  for  a  gentleman,  half  a  guinea. 
The  interior  of  the  Hall  was  on  those  occasions  lighted  by 
wax  candles;  the  doors  opened  at  7,  p.m. ;  the  '' Beaufets,'' 
at  ten>  and  the  supper-room,  at  eleven  o^clock. 

Annual  concerts  were  held  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mu- 
sical Academy,  founded  in  1757.  In  four  years,  by  loans  of 
small  sums,  of  about  four  pounds  each,  this  society  relieved 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  distressed  families. 

Here,  in  1 757,  to  a  distinguished  and  learned  auditory,  Tho- 
mas Sheridan  delivered  his  oration  demonstrating  the  impor-* 
tance  of  making  the  then  neglected  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage an  indispensable  portion  of  education,^  and  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  public  school  for  the  youth  of  Ireland. 
This  oration,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  paper,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  "  Hibernian  Society .''     Sheridan's  public  dis- 
courses on  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language,  delivered 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  received  with  great  applause, 
although  his  rational  principles  as  to  its  cultivation  are  not  yet 
fully  recognized  by  any  coll^ate  body.    Breslau,  the  famous 
conjurer,  exhibited  his  feats  here  in  1768,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  ^'  Mecklenburgh  Musical  Society,''  assisted  by  the  choirs  of 
both  Cathedrals,  gave  concerts  here,  patronized  by  Lord  and 


*  *'  An  oration  pronounced  before  a  numerous  body  of  the  nobUity  and 
gentry,  assembled  at  the  Musick  HaU  in  Fishamblc-street,  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  of  this  instant  DecembeTp  and  now  first  published  at  their  unani- 
mous  desire.  By  Thomas  Sheridan,  A.M.  Dublin :  Printed  for  M. 
Williamson,  Bookseller  in  Dame-street,  over  against  Sycamore-aliey. 
1757,"8iro.  pp.  32. 
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I^y  Townsheudj  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  oonfined  debtors 
in  the  different  prisons.    Sheridan  also  at  the  same  period  de- 
livered a  course  of  evening  lectures  here  on  the  art  of  reading. 
The  ''  Constitutional  Pree  Debating  Societ/'  began  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  Music  Hall^  in  the  year  1771 ;  the  de* 
bates  began  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  generally  terminated 
at  ten.    The  speaker  stood,  while  addressing  the  meeting,  and 
any  member   who  broke  silence  was  liable  to    expulsion. 
Crowds  of  the  most  fashionable  persons  attended  to  hear  the 
orations;  and  seats  were  provided  in  the  orchestra  for  the 
ladies.    The  number  of  members  exceeded  eight  hundred; 
a  medal,  value  four  guineas,  was  awarded  every  fourth  even- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  speech  most  highly  approved.    On 
the  Tuesday  evening,  preceding  the  disposal  of  the  medal,  the 
Society  decided  on  six  questions  to  be  argued  on  the  night  of 
speaking  for  the  prize,  these  six  questions  were  written  and 
ballotted  for,  and  whichever  was  drawn  became  the  subject 
of  debate.     Attempts  were  made   by  Lord  Townshend  to 
suppress  these  meetings,  but  without  success.      One  of  its 
most  prominent  members  was  Henry  Lucas,  a  son  of  the  cele* 
brated  Tribune.   All  topics  connected  with  politics  and  govern- 
ment were  argued  here  with  the  greatest  freedom.     Some  idea 
of  the  degree  of  libertv  which  they   claimed  for  their  debates 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  question,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  night's  declamations  : — '*  Whether  removing  Lord 
Townshend  from  the  government  of  Ireland  would  not  be  a 
speedy  way  for  redressing  our  grievances  ?"    After  a  short  dis- 
cussion, this  question  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1771,  a  second  society,  on  the 
same  principles,  called  the  ''Ciceronian  Society,''  held  their 
meetings  at  the  Music  Hall. 

liidotto  Balls  were  held  here  in  1773  and  177:1.  The  rooms 
were  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  with  transparent  paint- 
ings by  Eoberts  and  Tresham.  On  these  occasions,  the  car- 
riages and  chairs  entered  Eishamble-street  from  Castle-street, 
the  chairs  turned  down  Copper-alley  to  the  door  of  admittance 
there.  In  going  away,  the  carriages  went  from  the  Music  Hall 
to  Smock-uley,  and  the  chairs,  through  Copper-alley  to  the 
upper  Blind  Quay.  Subscription  Balls  under  the  management 
of  the  chief  of  the  Irish  nobility  continued  to  be  held  here  for 
many  years.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, complained  that  the  great  and  incessant  clamor  made 
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by  the  chairmen  and  servants^  at  the  breaking  up  of  those 
assembb'es,  totally  deprived  them  of  sleep.  The  Hsdl  was  also 
used  for  other  purposes;  in  1773^  a  pabUc  procession  of  the 
chief  Boman  Catholics  of  Dublin  was  made  from  it  to  the 
castle^  to  present  an  address  to  Lord  Harcourt.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  was  remarked  that  there  was  not  a  single  hired  coach 
in  the  entire  eighty  which  formed  the  procession. 

In  1774,  John  "Walker,  author  of  the  "  Plronouncing  Dic- 
tionary/' who  for  some  time  kept  school  in  Dublin,  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  English  pronunciation,  in  the  ''  Supper 
room''  of  the  Music  Hall. 

The  first  masked  ball  held  in  Ireland  took  place  here  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1776.  The  following  contemporary  account  of 
one  of  these  entertainments,  given  at  the  Music  Hall  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Patrick's  day,  1778,  may  interest  our  readers  : — 

"  About  twelve  at  night  the  company  beean  to  assemble  ;  and  at 
two,  the  rooms  were  quite  full,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  persons 
being  present.     The  motley  groupe  afforded  much  entertainment ; 
they  displayed  a  variety  of  taste,  elegance,  and  splendour,  in  their 
dresses,  ana  were  supported  with  a  fund  of  wit,  humour  and  vivacity. 
The  following  were  the  most  conspicuous  characters : — The  Duke  of 
Leinster  appeared  as  a  fruit-woman,  who  changed  her  oranges  for 
shamrocks,  as  Patrick's  day  advanced — and  afterwards  a  physician — 
both  of  which  characters  were  well  supported.     Mr.  Gardiner,  aa  an 
old  woman,  carrying  her  father  in  a  basicet,  and  her  child  in  her  arms. 
This  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  laughable  Masks  in  the 
room.  Mr.  Gardiner,  at  supper,  was  in  a  black  domino.  Mr.  Sackville 
Hamilton,  a  French  Governante,  well  dressed  and  inimitably  sup- 
ported.    Mr,  Burgh  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  as  Hussars.    Mr.  Yelverton, 
a  Methodist'preacher,characteristical,  masked  with  judgment.  Coun- 
sellor Doyle,  a  friar,  well  supported.     Lord  Ely,  a  hermit.     liord 
Glerawly,  a  side -board  of  plate.     Counsellor  Day,  a  cook  nuud,  very 
well  supported.    Lord  Jocelyn,  a  house  maid.    Counsellor  Caldbeck, 
a  sailor.     Mr.  Handcock,  half  abbe,  half  officer — a  very  laughable 
character.     Mr.  Hunter,  a  French  soldier.     Mr.  Coote,  a  battle 
axe  guard.    Captain  Southwell,  a  rifle-man.    Mr.  Boswell,  as  Doug, 
las.    Mr.  Finlay,  senior,  a  huge  fashionable  lady.     Mr.   Finlay, 
junior,  an  American  Warrior.     Mr.    Eyres,  St.  Patrick,  with  a 
piper.    Sir  Richard  Johnston,  in  the  character  of  Pan,  allowed  to  be 
an  excellent  mask,  though  he  neither  sung  nor  played  the  bag-pipes. 
Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  the  Great  Moeul.     Lord  Antrim,  a  High- 
lander.     Mr.  Lyster,  a  Judge  in  his  robes,  a  very  good  mask  and 
very  humourous.     Mr.  Marsden,  a  most  excellent  miller.     Captain 
French,  first  as  Diana  Trapes,  which  afforded  much  entertainment — 
and  afterwards  in  the  character  of  Tancred.  eWantly  dressed.     Sir 
Vesey  Colclough,  a  sweep-chimney.     Mr.  Rowley,  *  Isaac,'  in  the 
'  Duenna.'    Mr.  Scriven,  a  Bussora.     Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  character 
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of  ftn  old  poet,  repeating  and  distributing  bumorous  verses.  Mr.  W. 
Yinejf  ifi  the  character  of  a  magician.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Cabin- 
teelj,  Pam,  or  the  Knare  of  Clubs,  very  picturesque.  Mr.  Baggs,  in 
the  character  of  '  Linco.'  Mr.  Mossom,  Zanga.  Mr.  Knox,  as  a 
female  gipsej.  Mr.  Geale,  as  a  grand  Signior.  Mr.  Penrose,  as 
Tjcho.  Mr.  Bellingham,  a  Sailor.  Mr.  James  Cavendish,  as  Mer* 
cury.  Mr.  M'Clean,  a  Dutchman.  Sir  Michael  Cromie,  a  Sailor. 
Surgeon  Do;^ le,  a  good  piper.  Captain  Barber,  a  butterfly-catcher. 
Mr.  Broughill,  a  malefactor  going  to  an  Auto  da  Fe.  Mr.  Arch- 
dall  personated  the  man  with  the  charitv-boz  on  Essez-bridge,  and 
collected  £5  9s.  lOd.  for  the  confined  debtors.  An  excellent  Harle- 
quin who  was  metamorphosed  to  a  Shylock.  Mr.  Pollock  as  Diego, 
toe  curious  stranger  of  Strasbourg,  from  the  promontory  of  noses, 
as  mentioned  in  Tristram  Shandy's  tale  of  Sfawkenbergius.  The 
ffravity,  courtesy,  and  humour  which  Sterne  so  happily  contrasted  in 
nis  description  of  Diego,  was  well  supported  by  this  mask,  and  on  his 
nose,  which  was  a  nose  indeed,  there  appeared  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, '  This  nose  hath  been  the  makins  of  me.*  His  dress  was  a  Spanish 
habit/and  crimson  satin  breeches  with  silver  fringe.  Among  the  female 
characters  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  were — Mrs.  Gardiner  in 
the  character  of  Sestina  the  Opera  singer,  a  most  inimitable  mask ; 
she  song  one  of  Sestina's  sonffs.  Lady  Ely,  as  a  wash-woman.  Mrs.  F. 
Flood,  a  child  and  doll.  Mrs.  Crofton,  a  vonng  miss,  well  dressed 
and  cfaaracteristical.  Miss  Gardiner  as  a  Florentine  peasant.  Miss 
Oraham,  a  female  savage,  and  afterwards  a  dancer.  The  two  Miss 
Normans,  witches.  Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Saunders  two  Dianas. 
Miss  Boston  as  a  nun.  Mrs.  Trench  as  a  house-maid.  Miss  Blake- 
aey  and  Miss  Whaley  as  Ni^ht.  Miss  O'Conor,  Night.  Miss 
Stewart,  an  Indian  Princess,  with  a  great  quantity  of  jewels.  From 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  twelve  at  night,  the  following  houses 
were  open  to  receive  masKs  :  Lord  Roden's,  Mr.  Rowley's,  Mr. 
Ayliner's,  Mr.  Kilpatrick's,  Mr.  Latouche's,  Lady  Arabella  Denny's, 
anid  Counsellor  Davis.'  At  these  several  houses  the  masks  were  en- 
tertained vrith  wine  and  cakes,  and  among  the  rest  there  was  an 
inimitable  old  beggarman,  who  excited  charity  in  the  breasts  of  the 
compassionate  ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  rug  cadow,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  viands  from  the  fair  hands  of  Nuns,  Dianas,  and  Vestals.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Jobson  with  a  Nell,  two  characters  supported 
with  remarkable  vivacity  and  well  dressed.  The  decorations  of  the 
rooms  were  admirable,  and  formed  a  suite,  the  effect  of  which,  as  to 
convenience,  sin^larity,  and  ingenuity  was*  exceedingly  pleasing. 
The  company  did  not  begin  to  retire  until  five,  and  it  was  half  an 
hour  after  eight  before  the  rooms  were  entirely  cleared." 

In  1780^  the  first  Irish  State  Lottery  was  drawn  at  the 
Music  Hall.  Balls  and  masquerades  continued  to  be  held 
there  till  1782,  when  the  floor  of  the  "  Grove  room"*  sud- 

*  The  apartments  called  the  *'  Grove  rooms*'  stand  on  the  left  of  the 
stage  forming,  at  present,  the  scene  and  green  rooms.  The  upper 
"Grove  room/*  above  referred  to,  was  generally  used  as  a  wardrobe 
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denlj  gave  way,  wounding  many  people  who  were  assembled  in 
it  at  a  meeting  relative  to  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  Dublin.  This  accident  and  the  entertain- 
ments at  the  Botunda  tamed  the  stream  of  pleasure  from 
the  Music  Hall,  which  was  taken  by  the  Honorable  Society  of 
King's  Inns,  who  finding  the  building  not  suited  for  their 
purposes,  subsequently  relinquished  it.  In  1798  it  became  a 
private  theatre  under  the  management  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
meath  and  Frederick  E.  Jones,  afterwards  lessee  of  the 
Dublin  Theatre  Royal. 

J.  D.  Herbert,  an  artist  and  amateur,  who  performed  here, 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Music  HaU  having  been  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose:— 

"  Jones  told  me  of  a  notion  he  had  conceived  of  gettine  up  a  pri- 
vate theatre  on  an  elegant  and  extensive  plan,  that  would  require 
Premises  of  great  space  ;  and  asked  me  if  I  could  direct  him  to  any 
uilding  that  might  suit  his  purpose.  I  mentioned  Fishamhle-street, 
He  observed,  there  would  he  a  good  suhscription  from  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  and  he  should  feel  obliged  if  I  would  accompany  him 
to  view  it.  I  accordingly  attended  nim,  and  on  our  wa^  I  pointed 
out  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  shell,  so  appropriate  for  his 
plan,  that  he  could  decorate  it  as  he  wished,  but  that  must  not  be 
made  known  until  he  got  it  into  his  possession  ;  and  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  had  a  bargain,  from  its  having  been  some  time  on  bands 
with  the  proprietor.  We  arrived,  and  found  the  owner  at  home.  Saw 
the  house  and  all  its  appurtenances.  We  inquired  the  lowest  terms. 
It  was  to  be  let  by  lease  at  ^0  per  annum. — Mr.  Jones,  in  a  hasty 
manner,  decried  its  value,  and  said  £60  was  enough,  and  he  would 
give  no  more  ;  his  offer  was  as  hastilv  rejected ;  and  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  went  away.  I  spoke  to  the  proprietor  civilly,  and  ex- 
cused Mr.  Jones  on  the  score  of  incompetency  to  estimate  its  true 
value ;  and  I  added,  that  I  would  advise  him  to  agree  to  the  rent  of 
£80,  and  if  I  should  succeed,  we  would  return.  I  then  followed 
Mr.  Jones,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  securing  it,  for,  should  the 
owner  learn  who  were  to  be  the  performers,  double  that  sum  would 
not  be  taken.  I  advised  him  to  return,  and  let  me  write  a  few  lines 
of  agreement,  have  it  signed,  and  I  should  witness,  and  give  ear- 
nest, to  all  of  which  he  consented,  and  the  next  day  he  got  posses* 

■  11-11  ,1  11 

while  the  building  was  a  private  theatre.  The  original  entrance  (now 
closed)  to  the  pit  was  by  a  flight  of  steep  steps.  When  lotteries  were 
held  at  the  Music  Hall  it  was  usual  to  place  the  large  mahogany  wheel 
(whence  the  numbers  were  drawn  by  two  boys  from  the  Blue  coat  hoe- 
pital)  at  the  box  entrance,  the  public  not  being  then  admitted  to  the 
interior  of  the  edifice.  On  these  occasions,  Fishamble-street  waa 
always  densely  thronged  by  the  expectant  votaries  of  the  blind  goddess. 
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non*  then  set  men  to  work  to  make  the  house  perfectly  secure  to 
receive  an  audience.  Lord  Westmeath  induced  Valdre,  an  Italian 
artisty  to  direct  the  ornamental  parts,  to  paint  the  ceiling  and  pros- 
ceniumy  also  some  capital  scenes.  I  added  my  mite,  and  painted 
two  figures.  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  for  the  front,  also  a  chamber  of 
portraits  for  the  Sehool  for  Scandal.  When  finished,  so  splendid, 
tasteful,  and  beautiful  a  theatre,  for  the  size,  could  not  be  found,  I 
may  say,  in  the  three  kingdoms :  indeed,  1  never  saw  anything  com- 
parable with  it  on  the  Continent.  The  subscribers  now  thronged^ 
the  first  men  in  the  land,  and  from  these  were  selected  the  per- 
formers, who  were  for  the  greater  part  worthy  of  the  house.  The 
dramatis  penome  were  as  follows: ^Captain  Ashe,  Mr.  Charles 
Powel  Leslie,  Mr.  Cromwell  Price,  Mr.  Lyster,  Mr.  Westenra,  Mr, 
Humphrey  Butler,  Col.  Robert  Howard,  Mr.  Thomas  Goold,  Mr. 
M'Clintock,  Mr.  Allen  M'Clean,  Mr.  J.  Crampton,  Col.  Edward 
Kogent,  Gol.  Barry,  Lord  We&tmeath,  Sir  Charles  Vernon,  Mr. 
Frederick  Falkner,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Mr.  Wandesford  Butler, 
and  Mr.  Hamy  Stewart,  &c." 

A  contemporary  has  left  as  the  following  correct  description 
of  the  internal  arrangement  of  this  theatre  : — 

**  The  interior  of  the  house  formed  an  ellipse,  and  was  divided 
into  three  compartments — pit,  boxes,  and  lattices,  which  were  with- 
out division.  The  seats  were  covered  with  rich  scarlet,  and  fringe 
to  match,  while  a  stuffed  hand-rail  carried  round  gave  them  the  form  of 
couches,  and  rendered  them  particularly  agreeable  for  any  attitude 
of  repose  or  attention.  The  pilastres  which  supported  the  front  of 
the  boxes  were  cased  with  mirror,  and  displayed  various  figures  on 
a  white  ffround,  relieved  with  gold.  The  festoons  were  fringed  with 
gold,  and  drawn  up  with  golden  cords  and  tassels.  The  ceiling  was 
exquisitely  p^ted.  In  the  front  was  a  drop  curtain,  on  which  was 
depicted  an  azure  sky  with  fleeting  clouds,  irom  the  centre  of  which 
was  Apollo's  lyre  emerging  in  vivid  glory ;  on  each  side  were  the 
figures  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  appearing,  between  the  pillars 
in  perspective,  to  support  a  rich  freeze  and  cornice ;  in  the  cen. 
tre  was  the  appropriate  motto,  <For  our  Friends.*  The  stage 
and  scenery  were  equally  brilliant ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  complete  the  costume,  servants  in  rich  and  costly  liveries  at> 
tended  on  the  stage  and  in  the  box  rooms,  to  accommodate  the  com- 
pany. The  orchestra  was  filled  with  amateurs  and  professors.  The 
male  characters  were  performed  by  gentlemen  subscribers,  but  the 
female  by  public  actresses  engaged  for  the  purpose.  In  effect,  every 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  the  or- 
nament, the  excellence  of  the  performance,  and  the  decorum  of  the 
compaoy,  was  siTiinuloiisly  attended  to.  The  house  opened  for  the 
first  time  on  the  6tn  of  March,  1793,  with  tlie  Beggar's  Opera  and 
the  Irish  Widow. "^ — **  Among  the  performers.  Captain  Ashe  and 

*  The  parts  in  these  plays  were  allotted  as  follows :— 

BEoo4Jt'0  Opsba.    Capt  Macheath—Capt.  Ashe.   Peach'em—Capt. 
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Lord  Westmeath  were  pftrticularlj  diBtiaflruishecL  His  Lordship's 
performance  of  Father  Luke,  in  the  Poor  Soldier,  was  considered  a 
masterpiece,  and  gained  for  the  noble  representative  the  celebrity  of 
having  his  portrait  in  that  character  ezmbited  in  all  the  print-shops 
and  magazines  of  the  day.  The  audience  were  always  distinguished 
by  rank  and  fashion,  but  by  the  rales  of  the  theatre,  were  almost 
entirely  females,  no  gentleman  who  was  not  a  subscriber  being  on 
any  account  admitted." 

This  company  continued  their  performances  here  till  1796. 
The  Music  Hsul  has  been  occasionally  used  in  the  present 
century  for  various  entertainments,  on  a  scale  very  different  to 
the  style  in  which  they  were  conducted  before  the  Union. 

A  few  paces  to  the  south  of  Fishamble-street,  stands  the 
street  of  St.  Werburgh,  the  early  history  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  final  destruction  of  the  Danish  power  in  Dublin. 

On  the  festival  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  Apostle,  in  the  year 
1170,  when  the  "  town  of  the  ford  of  hurdles*'*  was  treacher- 
ously taken  by  the  Irish  and  their  Anglo-Norman  allies,  As- 
culph  Mac  Torcall,  its  Danish  governor,  and  ''many  of 
the  citizens,  in  little  ships  and  boats,  that  then  lay  ready 
in  the  harbour,  with  the  best  of  their  goods,  made  their  escape 
to  the  Orkney  Islands."  The  old  chronicler  tells  us,  that : — 


Browne.  Lockit— Capt.  Stewart.  Mat-o*.the-Mint--Mr.  H.  Butler. 
The  Gang — ^Lord  Thurles,  Mr.  W.  Butler,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Vernon, 
Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Rochfort,  Lord  Cunningham,  Mr.  Whaley,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot. Filcb— Mr.  Howard.  Lucy— Mrs.  Garvey.  Mrs.  Peach*em— Diana 
Tnipcs.  Mrs.  Slammekin— Mrs.  Dawson.  Women— Mrs.  Vfells,  Miss 
iltkins,    Miss  Kingston,  Miss  O'Beillj.    Pollj— Mrs.  Mahon. 

Thb  Ibish  Widow.  Whittle— Mr.  Howard.  Sir  Patrick  O'Neil— 
Mr.  Nugent.  Nephew — Capt.  Witherington.  Bates — Mr.  Holmes. 
Thomas — Capt.  Browne.  Kecksey — ^Capt.  Stewart.  The  Iiirfi  Widow — 
Mrs.  Garrey.  The  following  were  the  dramatis  personse  in  *'The 
Hit  ALB,'*  as  performed  here  in  1793:  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Mr.  Lyster. 
Captain  Absolute,  Captain  Ashe.  Falkland,  Mr.  Witherington.  Bob 
Acres,  Mr.  Howard.  Fag,  Mr.  Humphrey  Butler.  Coachman,  Mr. 
Vernon  of  Clontarf.  Jacob  Gawkey,  Capt.  Hamilton.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger,  Mr.  F.  Jones.  Women  t  Miss  Campion,  Mrs.  Dawson,  Mrs. 
Qarrey. 

•  "The  Irish  name  of  Dublin  is  bA^le  aca  cIjac  or  the  *  Town  of  the 
Ford  of  Hurdles,'  and  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  river  Liffey  on 
which  it  is  built,  t)a|b.Mt)i)  (Duibh.-Unn)  or  the  '  Black  Water.'  The 
Book  of  Dinn  Seanchus  informs  us,'*  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  '*  that  this  ford 
across  the  river  was  caUed  Ath-cHath,  or  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,  from  hardies 
of  small  twigs  which  the  men  of  Leinster,  in  the  reign  of  their  king 
Meageidhra,  placed  across  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sheep 
oi  Athirjie  Ailgeaioch  to  Dun- Edair,  a  fortress  on  the  hiU  of  Howth, 
where  many  of  the  young  warriors  of  Ulster  were  then  stationed.*' 
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"  At  this  time  aboat  the  feast  of  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  Has« 
cnlphns,  who  was  sometime  the  chiefe  ruler  of  Dublin,  sought,  bj  all 
the  waies  he  could,  how  he  might  be  revenged  for  the  reproch  and 
liuune  which  he  had  received  when  the  citie  of  Dublin  was  taken, 
and  he  then  driven  to  flie  to  his  ship,  and  to  save  himselfe* 
This  man  had  been  in  Norwaie,  and  in  the  North  Islands  to 
leeke  for  some  helpe  and  aid ;  and  having  obteined  the  same  he  came 
about  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  with  threescore  ships  well  appointed, 
and  full  fraughted  with  lustie  men  of  warre  unto  the  coasts  of  Dublin, 
minding  to  assaile  the  citie  and  hoping  to  recover  the  same.  And 
without  anie  delaeings  he  landed  and  unshipped  his  men,  who  were 
raided  and  conducted  under  a  capteine  named  John  Wood  or  John 
Mad,  for  so  the  word  Wood  meaneth.  They  were  all  mightie  men  of 
warre,  and  well  appointed  after  the  Danish  manner,  being  harnessed 
with  good  brigandines,  iacks,  and  shirts  of  male  ;  their  shields,  buck- 
lers, and  targets  were  round,  and  coloured  red,  and  bound  about  with 
iron :  and  as  they  were  in  armor,  so  in  minds  also  they  were  as  iron 
strong  and  mightie.  These  men  being  set  in  battell  arraie,  and  in 
good  order,  doo  march  onwards  towards  the  east  gate  of  the  citie  of 
Dublin,  there  minding  to  give  th'  assault,  and  with  force  to  make 
entrie.  Miles  Cogan  then  warden  of  the  citie,  a  man  verie  va- 
liant and  lustie,  although  his  men  and  people  were  verie  few,  and 
as  it  were  but  a  handfull  in  respect  of  the  otners :  yet  boldlie  giveth 
the  adventure  and  onset  upon  his  enimies :  but  when  he  saw  his  owne 
small  number  not  to  be  able  to  resist  nor  withstand  so  great  force, 
and  they  still  pressing  and  inforcing  upon  him,  he  was  driven  to  re- 
tire backe  with  all  his  companie,  and  with  the  losse  of  manie  of  his 
men,  and  of  them  one  being  verie  well  armed,  yet  was  his  thigh  cut 
o£f  cleane  at  a  stroke  with  a  Oallofflasse  axe.  But  Richard  Cogan, 
brother  unto  Miles,  understanding  how  hardlie  the  matter  passed  and 
bad  sped  with  his  brother,  suddenlie  andsecretlie  with  a  few  men  issueth 
out  at  the  south  posterne*  or  gate  of  the  citie,  and  stealing  upon  the 


*  The  Norman  romance  tells  us  that  Richard  de  Cogan,  with  thirty 

horsemen,  issued  **  pur  la  dute  del  Occident,"  and  attacked  the  Danes, 

ahoating, 

<•  VkTk%^  cheralers  TaiUant  /* 

and,  continues  the  romance : — 

'*  Mult  t\i  grant  la  m«lle 
E  li  hu  e  U  crl^." 

Miles  de  Cogan  then  sallied  from  the  city,  crying 

"  F^r^i,  barans  aloMs ! 
Feres,  Tassals,  hastlTiment ; 
N  'espamiex  icel  gent  I" 

Cambrensis  makes  no  mention  of  Gilmeholmoc,  the  prince  who  as-> 
sisted  the  Anglo-Normans  on  tiiis  occasion.  lie  probably  thought 
proper  to  give  tiie  entire  merit  of  the  action  to  his  countrymen,  but  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  strangers  were  assisted  by  large  bodies 
ofnatiTes  ;  a  fkct  which  has  been  studiously  kept  concealed.  The  chi- 
nlric  compact  said  by  the  Norman  rhymer  to  have  been  entered  into  by 

D 
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backs  of  his  enimies^  iDaketh  a  great  shout,  and  therewith  sharpelie 
giveth  the  onset  upon  them.  At  which  suddaine  chance  they  were 
so  dismaied,  that  albeit  some  fighting  before>  and  some  behind,  the 
case  was  doubtfully  and  the  event  uncerteine :  yet  at  length  they  fled 
and  ran  awaie,  and  the  most  part  of  them  were  slatne,  and  namelie 
John  Wood,  whom  with  others  John  of  Ridensford  tooke  and  kHled. 
Hasculphus  fleeing  to  his  ships  was  so  sharpelie  pursued,  that  upon 
the  sands  he  was  taken,  but  saved;  and  for  the  greater  honour  of  the 
victorie  was  carried  backe  alive  into  the  citie  as  a  captive,  where  he 
was  sometime  the  chief  ruler  and  governor :  and  there  hee  was  kept 
till  he  should  compound  for  his  ransome." 

The  "  south  posterne/'  through  which  Richard  de  Cogan  sal- 
lied on  this  occasion,  stood  in  the  city  wall,  at  the  end  of 
Werburgh-street,  fetid  was  known  as  the  "  Pole  Gate/'  being 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  It  is  said  to  have  acquired  the 
name  of  Pole  or  Pool  from  a  confluence  of  water  which  settled 
in  this  hollow,  and  was  often  troublesome  to  passengers,  till  a 
bridge  was  thrown  over  it,  which  was  repaired  in  1544,  by 
Nicholas  Stanihurst,  and  known  as  the  "  Poule  gate  bridge/' 
In  latter  times  the  gate  was  called  St.  Werburgh's  gate,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  still  standing 
at  the  end  of  Werburgh^s-street,  which  it  divided  from  St. 
Bridget's  or  Bride's-street.'' 

Near  the  "  Pole  gate''  and  close  to  the  city  wall  stood,  in 
very  remote  times,  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  the  vestiges  of 
which  were  scarcely  visible  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Not  far  from  its  site  was  erected  the  Church  of  St. 
Werburgh,  whence  the  street  takes  its  name.  The  earnest  no- 
tice of  this  edifice  is  to  be  found  in  a  document  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  among  the  parochial  churches 
of  Dublin.  It  had  originally  two  chapels  annexed ;  one  called 
our  Ladie's  chapel,  the  other  named  St.  Martin's,  from  the  old 
church.     St.  Werburgh,*  who  is  commemorated  on  the  3d  of 

the  De  Cogans  with  prince  Gilmeholmoc  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  to 
give  colouring  to  the  picture,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Anglo 
Normans  alone,  amounting  only  to  three  hundred  and  thirty,  were  able 
to  repulse  a  body  of  weU  armed  Scandinavians  numbering  nine  or  ten 
thousand  "  lustie  men  of  warre.*'  The  whole  account  we  at  present  possess 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  and  establishment  in  Ireland,  is  evidendy 
romantic ;  the  orig^al  documents  and  roUs  must  be  carefhUy  examioed 
before  the  history  of  this  period  can  be  set  in  a  true  Ught. 

A  description  of  the  Galloglasse,  above  referred  to,  will  be  found  in 
the  laisH  QuAaTBRLT  Review,  Vol.  I.  page  644. 

*  Among  the  many  ecclesiastical  establishments  wrested  from  the  Irish 
by  the  Anglo-Normans,  under  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  was  the  catihe- 
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Febraary,  was  daughter  of  Wnlfer,  King  of  Mercia,  and  said 
to  be  descended  from  ''  four  kynges  of  the  lande  of  England 
and  of  the  riall  bloode  of  Frannce/'  She  was  considered  the 
patron  of  Chester^  to  which  her  shrine  was  brought  in  875, 
And  her  intercession  is  said  freqaently  to  have  preserved  that 
town  from  fire,  enemies,  and  plague.  Her  body,  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  panegyrist,  was  ''  magnified  with  miracles  next 
to  our  Ladie,''  after  haying  remained  perfect  for  two  hun- 
dred years  after  death,  miraculously  resolved  itself  into  dust, 
to  prevent  its  being  polluted  by  the  Pagan  Danes.  Part  of 
St.  Werburgh's  shrine  now  forms  the  Bishop's  throne  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Chester.  In  the  year  1301,  on  the  night  of  St. 
Columns  festival,  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  together 
with  St,  Werburgh's  Church,  was  accidentally  burned  down. 
The  cure  of  this  parish  has  since  the  time  of  Arcbishop 
Henri  de  Loundres,  always  been  filled  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  In  a  valuation  made  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  King  Henry  YUI.  we  are  told  that  the 
tithes  and  oblations  of  the  Rectory  or  Chapel  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh  are  of  no  value,  beyond  the  idterages,  which  are  assigned 
to  the  curate  and  repair  of  the  Chancel. 

Nicholas  Walsh  was  minister  of  St.  WerburgVs  from 
1571  to  1577,  when  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
He,  with  his  friend  John  Kearney,  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick  s, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  Irish  types  into  Ireland ;  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  her  own  expense  provided  a  pruiting  press  and  a 
fount  of  Irish  letters,  ''  in  hope  that  Ood  in  mercy  would 
raise  up  some  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  their 
mother  tongue.''  They  also  obtained  an  order  that  the 
prayers  should  be  printed  in  that  character  and  language,  and 
a  church  set  apart  in  the  chief  town  of  every  diocese,  where 
they  were  to  be  read,  and  a  sermon  preached  to  the  common 

Qle.    In  1607,  James  Ussher,  afterwards  Primate  of  Ire- 
j    a  divine  and  scholar  of  European  reputation,    was 


dnd  of  Down,  whence  the  secnlar  native  canons  were  expelled  by  Sir 
John  de  Gourey,  who  introduced  in  their  place  English  Benedictine 
monks  from  St.  Werbnrgh*s  in  Chester.  St.  Werburgh's  name  is  still 
associated  with  a  spring  in  Fingal,  known  as  "  Saint  Werbnrgb*s  well." 
Her  legend  has  beeh  published  under  the  foUowing  title : — "  Here  be- 
gynneth  the  holj  lyft  and  history  of  saynt  Werburge,  yery  fmtefoU  for 
aU  christen  people  to  rede.*'  Imprynted  by  Richarde  Pynson,  prynter  to 
the  Kynge'f  nobia  grace,  1521. 
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appointed  to  this  Ckarch.  His  successor  here  was  William 
Chappel,  who  had  been  John  Milton's  tutor  at  Cambridge,  and 
who,  according  to  Symmonds,  was  the  reputed  author  of  the 
celebrated  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man  -!'  he  was  afterwards  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Bishop  of  Cork  and 
Boss.  The  titular  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who  died 
in  1628  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle,  on  a  charge 
of  conspiring  with  foreign  powers  against  the  government, 
was  buried  in  this  churchyard  at  four  in  the  morning,  before 
the  citizens  were  astir. 

"  St.  Warburr's,"   says  a  writer  in  1635,  "  is  a  kind  of 
cathedral  *^  herein  preacheth  judicious  Dr.  Hoile  about  ten  in 


*  Next  to  the  church,  and  almost  on  the  site  of  the  present  passage 
into  the  female  school,  stood  Blue  Boar-alley,  so  called  from  a  sign  at  its 
entrance;  it  ran  to  the  rere  of  Daly's  tavern,  in  which,  down  to 
the  year  1818,  the  principal  Orange  lodges  of  Dublin  used  to  hold  their 
meetings.  Next  to  this,  from  an  early  period,  was  located  the  "  Main 
Guard'*  of  the  city,  referred  to  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  original 
unpublished  offldal  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  Afartial,  in 
Dublin,  during  the  Protectorate. 

*'  Att  a  Court  MartiaU  held  at  the  CasteU  \9^  Martii,  1651.** 

'*  James  LutriU  Informant;  Eyan  Jones  Defdt,  soldier  under  Capto. 
Hewlett : — 

**  This  day  the  Defdt  being  conyicted  for  stealing  the  Iron  and  sockett 
of  a  pump  worth  5s.  of  the  infbrmant*s  goods,  ordered,  that  he  shall  ride 
the  wooden  horse  at  the  maine  guarde,  with  two  musketts  att  each  heele, 
with  the  iron  and  sockett  att  his  necke  and  inscription  on  his  breaste  for 
one  hower."  "  Symon  Donelan  Informant.  Thomas  Worthen  and 
Thomas  KardeU  Defdto.  2  JuUi,  1852.  The  Defendants  being  ac- 
cused for  the  violent  taking  of  Ss.  in  money  and  8s.  worth  of  goods  from 
the  Informant  and  others  in  protection,  and  thereof  founde  guilty,  it  was 
ordered,  that  they  should  be  whipt  from  the  main  guard  to  ye  Qallows 
and  backward  againe  to  ye  sd  guard,  each  of  them  to  receive  40  lashes, 
being  first  dismounted  and  reduced  as  foote  souldiers  into  Captn  Wood- 
cock's Company." 

The  station  of  the  Main  Guard  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  used 
as  a  watch-house,  but  the  vestiges  of  its  original  use  were  preserved  in 
the  name  of  '*  Gun-alley,"  situated  next  the  watch-house,  and  in  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  parish  engines  were 
kept.  **  Blue  Boar-alley"  and  **  Qun-alley"  have  been  entirely  erased  by 
tlie  erection  of  the  modem  parish  schools  on  their  site. 

The  Goldsmith's  HaU  was  held  till  late  in  the  last  century  in  the  house 
nearly  opposite  to  Hoey's-court :  it  was  the  general  place  so  early  as 
1742,  for  holding  auctions  of  plate  and  valuables.  In  this  HaU  was  the 
office  of  the  Assay  master  and  receiver  of  the  duties  upon  plate. 

The  "  Yellow  lion**  Tavern  was  also  in  Werburgh-street ;  in  it  we 
find  a  lodge  of  iPree  5£asons  meeting  so  early  as  1725.  Here  also  was  the 
"  Cock  Ale-house,'*  over  which,  in  1746,  WiUiam  Kelly,  the  fencing 
master,  kept  his  school.  He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  KeUy,  of  whom 
we  have  before  spoken.    John  Bowes,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  after- 
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the  morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon;  a  most  zealons 
preacher,  and  general  scholar  in  all  manner  of  learning,  a 
mere  cynic/'  Dr.  Hoyle,  the  friend  of  Ussher,  and  the 
"tutor  and  chamber  fellow^'  of  ;Sir  James  Ware,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in,  and  Fellow  of.  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  DnbUn ;  he  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  witnessed 
against  Laud,  and  in  1648  was  appointed  master  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  In  the  seventeenth  century  St.  Werburgh's 
church  was  the  burial  place  of  many  of  the  chief  Anglo-Irish 
families  :  the  gallant  Sir  Arthur  Blandell,  who  had  served  in 
Elizabeth's  wars,  and  commanded  the  troops  sent  from 
Ireland  to  assist  Charles  I.  at  Carlisle,  was  interred  here  in 
1650 ;  as  was  also  in  1666,  Sir  James  Ware,  Auditor 
General,  confessedly  the  ablest  Anglo-Irish  antiquary  of  his 
time.  ''He  was  buried,''  says  his  biographer, ''  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Werburgh,  in  the  city  of  DubUn,  in  a  vault  be- 
longing to  his  family,  without  either  stone  or  monu- 
mental inscription.  But  he  had  taken  care  in  his  life 
time  to  erect  a  monument  for  himself  bv  his  labours 
more  lasting  than  any  mouldering  materials.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  the  literary  classes  of  Dublin,  no  memorial  marks 
the  resting  place  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  ever  produced  by  their  city*    Ware's  fame  was  not 


wards,  in  17^t  Lord  ChanoeUor,  resided  in  Werbnrgh-street  ftt>m  1730  to 
1742;  and  herein  173*2  died  Edward  Worth,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
phjsicianB  of  his  day  in  Ireland.  Being  suspected  of  Jacobitism,  he  was 
satirized  nnder  the  name  of  "  Sooterkin,"  in  a  poem  published  in  1706, 
and  accused  of  being  an  atheist.  Br.  Worth  was  the  greatest  and  most 
"curious"  book  coUector  of  his  time.  He  left  his  Ubraxy,  valued  at 
X5000,  to  Sterens*  Hospital  (where  it  is  still  preserved),  together  with 
j^lOO  for  fitting  it  up,  and  a  legacy  of  £1000.  One  thousand  volumes 
rtf  his  coUection  were  left  by  him  to  Trinity  CoUge,  Dublin,  with 
an  annui^  of  ten  pounds  for  a  yearly  oration  in  praise  of  Academic 
learning.  He  also  bequeathed  £120  per  annum,  for  ever,  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  received  his  education.  The  remainder 
cf  his  inunense  property  devolved  to  Edward  Worth  of  Rathfkrnham,  a 
distant  relative. 

In  Werburgh-street,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  resided 
Edmond  Dillon,  an  apothecary  and  the  most  expert  player  at  hurling 
of  his  time.  To  him  was  apprenticed  William  0*Beilly,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  best  comedians  of  his  day.  On  his  death,  in  1791, 
his  funeral  was  attended  to  the  churchyanl  of  St.  James,  with  the 
largest  concourse  of  people  seen  for  many  years ;  so  deep  was  the  regret 
of  3ie  citizens  of  Dublin  at  losing  their  favorite  actor,  who,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  nephew  to  the  famous  Count  O'Reilly  of  Spain. 
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confined  to  Ireland;  his  writings  are  well  known  and  es- 
teem ed  onthe  Continent^  and  their  high  merit  was  lecognissed^ 
even  at  the  time  of  their  publication^  by  Bochart^  Selden,  and 
Sir  Bobert  Ck>tton.     In  1672^  Edward  Wetenhall  was  cnrate 
o{  8t.  Werburgh's    He  was  appointed  Bishop*  of  Cork  and 
Boss  in  1678^  and  of  Kilmore  in  1699.     A  noted  contro- 
Tersialist  he  wrote  against  Baxter,  StiUingfleet,  and  William 
Penn ;  and  attacked   Sherlock  in  a  treatise  entitled — *'  The 
Antiapology  of  the  melancholy  Stander  by/'  4to,  1698.    He 
also  wrote  ''The  Wish :  being  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal, 
paraphrastically  rendered  in  Pindarick  verse,**  pubUshed  at 
Dublin  in  1675,  and  dedicated  to  Marrogh,  Lord  Viscount 
Blessington.    Wetenhall  was  the  author  of  the  well  known 
Greek  and  Latin  Grammars  which  have  gone  through  innu* 
merable  editions,  and  are  still  in  use.     William  King,  snbse- 
qaently  Archbishop  of  Dablin,  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
treatise,  ''De  origine  mali,*'  was  minister  here  from  1679  to 
1688.    In  King  James's  time.  Fierce  Butler,  Viscount  Gal- 
moy,  a  distinguished  soldier,  was,  "  for  some  insolent  or  iU 
actions  committed  by  him  in  these  days  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Werburgh's,  Dublin,  ordered  to   do  penance  in  the 
said  church,  but  it  was  remitted  for  some  certain  mulct  to  be 
given  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  that  Parish."    ''This,''  says 
a  contemporary,  "  I  saw  publickly  performed  at  a  vestry  in 
the  said  church." 

Samuel  Foley,  who  succeeded  Dr.  King,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1694,  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lished, in  the  '  •  Philosophical  Transactions,"  the  first  account 
given  to  the  public  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  "  Good  John" 
Steame,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  officiated  here  from 
1702tol706.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  munificence  to 
our  literary  establishments,  his  splendid  collections  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  his  unbounded  charity  to  the  poor,  as 
well  as  by  his  profuse  hospitality ;  for  Dean  John's  "  beef  and 
claret"  were  long  famous  in  Dublin.  Edward  Synge  was  for  six 
years  minister  of  this  parish,  "preaching  almost  constantly  to 
crowded  congregations :"  owing  to  his  zeal  for  the  House  of 
Hanover,  he  was  promoted  in  1 714  to  the  Bishopric  of  Baphoe, 
and  in  1716  to  the  See  of  Tuam.  His  theological  works  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  have  been  published  in  four  volumes. 
He  incurred  much  censure  for  some  expressions  used  in  a  ser- 
mon at  St.  Werburgh's,  on  Sunday,  3d  October,  1714:  a 
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contemporaiy  manascript  in  oxa  possession  states, ''  that  it  was 
publicklie  said  in  the  City  that  the  Doctor  was  preaching  a 
new  religion ;'  he  accordingly  printed  the  obnoxious  sermon, 
as  he  says  hunself,  '^  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  and  altogether 

Soundless  reports  that  had  been  spread  abroad  concerning  it." 
r.  Synge,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  the  son  of  one  Bishop, 
the  nephew  of  another,  and  the  father  of  two  Bishops,  namely, 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  KiUaloe,  and  Edward,  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
commonly  called  "  Proud  Ned.*'  •  • 

In  this  church,  in  the  last  century,  the  charity  sermons  for 
idief  of  the  surviving  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  King 
William  HI,  were  generally  preached.  The  ungrateful  manner 
in  which  those  men  were  treated  by  the  party  who  owed  its 
ascendancy  to  their  exertions,  has  been  noticed  by  a  late  Pres- 
byterian writer :— 

"  Instead  of  being  in  any  wise  rewarded,  they  did  not  even  receive 
the  amount  of  pay  whicn  was  acknowledged  by  parliament  to  be 
justly  due  to  them.     In  1691  the  officers  aad  men  of  both  garrisons 
oonstituted  Colonel  Hugh  Uamillof  Lifford,  their  agent  and  trustee, 
and  authorized  him  to  make  the  necessary  applications  to  the  crown 
and  to  parliament  for  their  arrears.     Seven  years  afterwards  he  re- 
signed this  office,  and  his  brother,  William  Hamill,  who  resided 
principally  in  England,  was  appointed  in  his  room.     He  used  every 
effort  m  his  power'on  behalf  of  nis  employers,  but  without  success ; 
and  in  1714  ne  published  a  statement  of  his  proceedings  and  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  public,  entitled  '  A  Memorial  by  William  Hamill,  Gent., 
agent  and  trustee  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  two  late  garri« 
sons  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillin^  in  Ireland,  their  relicts  and 
representatives.    Dedicated  to  his  prmcipals.*     Lond.   1714,  8vo. 
pp.  40.     This  effort  in  their  favour  met  with  no  better  success  ;  and 
ne  was  again  compelled  to  lay  their  hard  case  before  the  nation  in  a 
second  publication  with  this  sarcastic  and  significant  title,  *  A  view 
of  the  oanger  and  folly  of  being  publicspirited  and  sincerely  loving 
one^s  country,  in  the  deplorable  case  of  the  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
idlliDg  regiments ;  being  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their  unpa- 
ralleled services  and  sufferings  at  and  since  the  Revolution.    To 
which  is  added  the  particular  case  of  William  Hamill,  Qent.  their 
agent.'  Lond.  1721,  4to.  pp.  74.  From  this  work  it  appears  that,  after 
two  and  thirty  years  tedious  and  fruitless  negotiations,  the  follow- 
ing arrears  were  still  due  to  the  eight  regiments  that  formed  the  gar- 
rison of  Derry  during  the  siege : — Baker's  regiment,  £\  6,274.  Qs.  8d ; 
Mitchelbum's,  X0,641. 16s.;  Walker^s,  £10,188.  Ids.  6d.;  Munroe's, 
£8,360.  2s.;  Orofton's,  £7>750.  lis.  6d. ;  Hamill's,  £8,969.  18s.  6d; 
Lane's,  £8,360.  28. ;  Murray's,  £5,812.  98.  6d. ;  making  a  total  of 
£74,757.  178.  8d.,  not  a  farthing  of  which  appears  to  have  been  ever 
paid.'* 
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Although  recent  researches  among  original  documents  hare 

E roved  that  the  garrison  of  Derry*  vastly  exceeded  the  nnm- 
er  of  its  besiegers^  and  that  the  history  of  other  events  of  these 
wars  has  been  equally  falsified,  no  palliation  is  to  be  found  for 
the  shameful  manner  which  the  Irish  WiUiamite  ofBicers  and 
soldiers  were  defrauded  by  their  employers. 

In  1715,  we  learn  from  official  authority  that  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Werburgh's  was  "  so  decayed  and  ruinous,  that 
the  parishlbners  could  not  with  safety  assemble  therein  for  the 
performance  of  Divine  Service,  and  likewise,  so  small  in  extent, 
that  great  numbers  of  the  conformable  inhabitants  were  forced 
either  to  neglect  the  public  worsliip  of  Almighty  God  or  re- 
pair to  other  parish  churches,*'  and  as  the  parishioners  were 
mostly  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  who  paid  '^ great  and  heavy 
rents,  the  king  granted  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the 
Council  Chamber  formerly  stood,  towards  the  rebuilding  of 


"  The  account  hitherto  receired  of  the  siege  of  Derry.  in  1689  is 
now  proved  hy  incontestable  evidence  to  be  totaUy  false.  When 
that  town  was  besieged,  the  number  of  its  armed  gurison  amounted 
to  12,000  men,  exclusive  of  20,000  inhabitants;  yet,  although 
aided  by  an  English  fleet  of  90  sail,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
blockaded  for  three  months  by  a  miserably  provided  force  of  6,000 
Jacobites,  who  were  unable  to  make  any  regular  attack  on  the  place, 
and  obliged  to  divide  their  men  to  oppose,  the  EnniskiUeners.  ITie 
Williamites,  who  deserved  merit  fbr  their  services  in  these  wars,  were 
deprived  of  their  just  recompense  by  the  fraudulent  and  men- 
dacious representations  of  the  Bev.  Colonel  Gteorge  Walker,  who  arro- 
gated all  the  merit  to  himself,  and  while  the  foreign  soldiers  were  fuUy 
paid.  Colonel  Mitchelburne  and  other  Irishmen,  deserving  weU  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  allowed  to  die  of  starvation. 

Another  gross  misrepresentation  stiU  exists  with  regard  to  Colonel 
Lundy,  Governor  of  Derry.  ''The  real  facts  connected  with  Lundy's 
conduct  in  the  North,  and  afterwards  in  London,  are,  that  he  appeared 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  where,  on  examination,  he  aUeged, 
as  the  cause  of  his  want  of  success,  that  he  could  not  get  the  Ulster  Wil- 
liamites to  stand  before  the  Irish  ;  and,  moreover,  he  offered  to  submit 
to  a  trial  in  Derry  itself,  for  whatever  could  be  alleged  against  him. 
But  a  Committee  of  the  principal  Williamites — on  which  was,  amongst 
others,  his  reverend  calumniator,  and  the  self-assumed  military  Go- 
vernor of  Derry,  Walker— gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient such  a  trial  should  take  place.  Yet  this  Lundy,  whom  the  Ulster 
Williamites  evidently  would  not  dare  to  try,  because  they  could  not  find 
him  guilty  of  any  thing,  but  not  being  able  to  resist  the  Irish  in  the 
field  with  a  set  of  runaways,  haa  been  annually  burned  in  effigy  ever 
since  by  the  Derry  Orangemen,  as  a  traitor.*'  For  further  remarks  on 
the  falsification  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  wars  of  the  Revolution,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  0*Callaghan,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Ibish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  I.,  452,  462. 
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the  church,  which  was  executed  in  1718,  from  the  design  of 
Isaac  Wills,  one  of  our  most  eminent  architects,  although 
totally  unknown  to  former  authors  who  undertook  to  write  on 
the  antiquities  of  Dublin.  The  lower  part  of  the  new  church 
was  the  same  as  at  present ;  the  upper  story  consisted  of  a 
lofty  octagonal  tower,  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and 
crowned  with  a  dome  and  cross.  Of  the  clergymen  connected 
with  this  church  in  the  last  century  we  may  mention  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Delany  (1780-to  1734),  the  intimate  friend  of 
Swift,  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Polygamy,  and  esteemed 
the  best  Dublin  preacher  of  his  day.  John  Blachford 
(1744-1748),  father  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  authoress  of  "Psyche/' 
Sir  Philip  Hoby,  Bart.  (1748-1766) ;  during  his  ministry,  in 
the  year  1754,  an  accidental  fire  occurred  in  the  church  and 
burned  its  roof,  galleries,  organ,  seats,  and  windows,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  stone  work  and  bells.  The  church  was  again 
rebuilt,  and  a  steeple  erected  with  the  funds  bequeathed  by 
Hoby,  and  by  a  contribution  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

Hoby,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ardfert, 
likewise  left  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  an  organ,*  which 


•  Thomas  Carter,  organist  of  St.  Werburgh's,  was  the  composer  of  the 
air  *'  Oh,  Nanny,  wUt  thou  gang  with  me.**  He  also  composed  the 
celebrated  hunting  song,  **Yc  Sportsmen  give  ear;*'  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  airs  in  "  Love  in  a  Village."  Henry  Dodwell,  whose 
"  immense  leaming**  has  been  eulogized  by  Gibbon,  was  bom  in  St. 
Werburgb's  parish  in  1641.  Garrick's  riyal,  Spranger  Barry,  the  great 
trtgedian,  was  also  a  native  of  this  parish. 

Hoej  's  Alley  or  Court,  off  Werburgh-street,  was  built  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  on  the  site  of  St.  Austin's-lane.  About  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  this  court  was  the  residence  of  the  chief  lawyers  of  Dublin. 

Jonathan  Swift,  afterwards  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1667,  at  No.  9,  in  Hoey's  court,  the  residence  of  his 
uicle.  Counsellor  Godwin  Swift.  Although  regarded  by  his  relatives  in 
early  life  as  an  incumbrance,  this  court  must  have  been  his  chief  resort 
from  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  Kilkenny  school  in  1682,  to  enter 
Trinity  College,  until  his  departure  for  England  in  1688.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  no  inscription  or  monument  exists  to  indicate  the  birth- 
place of  the  man  who  possessed  '*  a  genius  equally  suited  to  politics 
and  to  letters,  a  genius  destined  to  shake  great  kingdoms,  to  stir  the 
laughter  and  the  rage  of  millions,  and  to  leave  to  posterity  memorials 
which  can  perish  only  with  the  English  language.'*  Robert  Marshall, 
third  Sergeant  of  the  Exchequer,  resided  here  from  1738  to  1741.  In 
1753,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Marshall 
was  the  friend  of  Swift's  Vanessa.  On  her  death  she  bequeathed  her 
entire  property  to  him  and  George  Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  publish  the  correspondence  which  had 
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was  built  by  Millar  of  College-street,  and  first  pablidy  per* 
formed  on  in  June,  1768,  in  which  year  the  buUding  of  the 
steeple  was  completed.  Kichard  Woodward  was  minister 
here  from  1772  to  1778,  when  he  obtained  the  See  of 
Cloyne.  He  acquired  considerable  notoriety  by  his  pam- 
phlet reflecting  on  the  principles  of  Soman  Catholics, 
which  was  Tigorously  assailed  and  exposed  by  the  able  and 
facetious  Arthur  (yLeary.  We  have  shown  that  a  clergy- 
man of  St.  Werburgh's  was  the  first  who  introduced  Irish 
types  into  this  kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  na- 
tives in  their  awn  language;  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor. 
Woodward,  to  advocate  the  extirpation  of  the  Celtic  tongue 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  fEisbionable  in  England.  For  this  ab- 
surd proposition  he  was  held  up  to  merited  ridicule  by  (yLeaiy, 
who  asked  '*  whether  it  would  not  be  easier  for  one  parson  to 
study  Irish  than  for  a  whole  paridh  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
ge.^'  The  Capuchin  had  the  best  of  the  controversy,  and 
ishop  Woodwarci  was  forced  to  admit  that  his  opponent  re- 
presented matters  strongly  and  eloquently,  and  that,  ''  Shake- 
speare like,  he  was  wdl  acquainted  with  the  avenues  of  the 
human  hearf 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1787,  the  annual  commemoration  of 
Handel  was  held  in  St.  Werburgh's  church.  "A  more  ele- 
gant or  brilliant  auditory,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  never  ap- 
peared to  honour  the  memory  of  that   great   musical    ge- 


gua, 
Bis] 
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*'  The  chnrch  could  with  difficulty  accommodate  the  numbers — the 
pews  and  galleries  were  filled  in  a  short  time.  Seats  were  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  aile — even  these  were  insufficient,  and  many 
were  obliged  to  stand  during  the  whole  of  the  performance.  The 
dispositions  made  were  very  well  conceived.  The  performers,  whose 
numbers  were  very  great  (about  300),  but  whose  execution  was  still 
greater,  were  placed  in  an  orchestra,  extremely  extensive,  projecting 
before  the  or^an  on  a  temporary  gallery  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
gradually  arising  on  each  side  to  the  roof  of  the  church. 

passed  between  her  and  the  Dean.  They  did  not  comply  with  this 
request,  and  Berkeley  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  original  letters ; 
copies  were,  however,  preserved  bj  Marshall,  and  tiiey  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1825.  William  Ruxton,  Surgeon-Gen^*al,  resided  in  Hoey*sCourt 
till  his  death  in  1783.  The  Guild  of  Glovers  or  fraternity  of  blessed  Maiy 
the  Virgin,  founded  by  Patent  of  Edward  IV.  in  1475,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Brewers,  or  "  Guild  of  St.  Andrew's,**  had  their  public  halls 
here  tiU  late  in  the  last  century.  On  the  north  side  of  Hoey*s  Court, 
stood  Eades's  tavern,  closed  about  1813. 
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The  following  were  the  principal  instrumental  performers  : — 

Gondoctor,  Mr.  Dojle.  Organist,  Mr.  Gogan.  Principal  First 
Violins,  Messrs.  Weichsell,  Ne2ue>  O'Reilly.  Principal  Second  Vio- 
lins, Messrs.  Fitzgerald^  Beatty,  Rivers.  Principal  Tenors,  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  Messrs.  Quin,  French,  Wood.  Principal  Yio- 
lincellos.  Baron  Dillon^  Mr.  Ashworth,  Lord  Delvin,  Rev.  Mr. 
Qoin.  Flutes^  Messrs.  Ash,  and  Black.  Hautboys^  Mr.  Cook^  Rev. 
Mr.  Sandys. 

A  throne,  very  superb  in  its  construction,  was  prepared  for  the 
Dake  of  Rutland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  opposite  the  grand  entrance 
door.  About  one  o'clock  his  Grace  entered,  attended  by  his  suite, 
and  shortly  after  the  performance  began.  To  particularize  any  one 
instrumental  performer  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  rest ;  bewil- 
dered amidst  such  a  display  of  excellence,  the  judgment  is  at  a  loss 
on  which  to  bestow  the  wreath,  all  were  perfect  in  their  line,  and 
perhaps  all  deserve  it.  In  the  vocal  performance,  however,  we  must 
be  more  particular.  It  was  often  the  subject  of  regret  that  the  vocal 
abilities  of  our  fair  countrywomen  were  confined  to  a  sphere  rather 
circumscribed — that  custom  had  placed  a  bar  against  their  exercise 
in  public.  The  present  case,  we  are  happy  to  find,  furnishes  an  ex- 
ception to  it.  Lady  Portarlington,  Mrs.  Stopford,  and  Miss  Margram 
delighted  the  audience  with  their  vocal  powers.  In  the  first  act 
Mrs.  Stopford  executed  the  song,  '  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
Shepherd'  admirably.  Lady  Portarlington  was  equally  happy  in  the 
second  act,  song,  '  He  was  i-eje<;ted  and  despised  of  men,'  and  Miss 
Margram  was  enchanting  in  the  recitative^  *  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken 
his  heart,'  and  the  airs,  «c.,  that  followed.  In  fine,  the  performance 
went  off  with  great  eclat.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  excel- 
lent— an  idea  of  it  may  be  conceived  by  those  who  feel  the  fervor  of 
harmony,  but  it  is  absolutely  indescribable.  The  whole  presented  a 
scene  of  resplendence,  which  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  ladies,  and  the  general  satisfaction  that  sat  on 
every  face,  gave  an  additional  zest  to  the  harmonv.  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  throne  had  a  perfect  commana  of  the  orchestra* 
in  the  centre  of  which,  exactly  under  the  conductor  of  the  band,  was 
placed  a  likeness  of  Handel  himself,  esteemed  a  very  good  one." 

In  June,  1798^  the  corpse  of  the  gallant  but  ill-starred 
Lord  Edward  Fitz-Gerald  was  conveyed  from  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate^ and  entombed  in  the  vaults  of  this  church,  immediately 
under  the  chancel,  where  it  still  lies. 

"  The  dear  remains/*  writes  the  incomparable  Lady  Louisa 
ConoUy  "  were  deposited  by  Mr.  Bourne^  in  St.  Werburgh's 


*  Rev.  Ricliard  Bourne  was  minister  of  Werburgh's  from  1781  to  1810, 
when  be  was  advanced  to  the  I>eaner7  of  Tuam.  The  reason  for  select- 
ing  Werburgh's  church  as  the  temporary  burial  place  of  '*  Lord  Edward" 
is  not  very  obvious.  Tradition  states  that  many  of  the  Fitz -Geralds 
were  buried  here  in  ancient  days,  which  is  partially  confirmed  by  the 
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churchy  until  the  times  would  permit  of  their  being  removed 
to  the  family  vault  at  Kildare.  I  ordered  every  thing  upon 
that  occasion  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  right,  considering  all 
the  heart-breaking  circumstances  belonging  to  that  event; 
and  I  was  guided  by  the  feelings  which  I  am  persuaded  our 
beloved  angel  would  have  had  upon  the  same  occasion,  had 
he  been  to  direct  for  me,  as  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  do  for  kim* 
I  well  knew  that  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood,  by  any  riot  intervening  upon  that  mournful 
occasion,  would  be  the  thing  of  all  others  that  would  vex  him 
most ;  and  knowing  also  how  much,  he  despised  all  outward 
show,  I  submitted  to  what  I  thought  prudence  required.  The 
impertinence  and  neglect  (in  Mr.  Cook  s  office)  of  orders  (not- 

fact  of  a  large  stone  monoment,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  centuij, 
having  stood  in  the  old  church.  It  represents  a  knight  and  his  ladj  in 
the  usual  recumbent  position:  on  the  knight's  shield  is  a  cross  in 
saltire,  the  arms  of  the  Geraldines.  This  monument,  with  some  other 
old  pieces  of  sculpture  formerly  in  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  is  now  built 
into  a  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 

The   original  parish  school-house,  still  standing  on  the  North  side 

of  the  churchyard,  at  present  forms  part  of  the  warehouse  of  Messrs 

Sykes  and  Hull,  army  clothiers.    The  boys  of  this  school  in  the  last 

century  were  clad  in  an  attire  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Blue  Coat 

Hospital,"  whence  Blue  Boar-alley  was  sometimes  styled  Blue  Coat^ley. 

James  SouthweU,  **  Batchelor,  bom  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Werburgh's," 

who  died  in  1729,  aged  68  years ;  bequeathed  £1250  to  purchase  £62.  lOs. 

for  erer,  for  certain  purposes,  among  which  were  the  foUowing : — To  a 

Lecturer  to  read  prayers  and  preach  a  sermon,  every  second  W^hiesday, 

£20.    Bread  for  the  poor,  after  the  sermon,  3s.  6d.  each  night,  £4  6s.  8d. 

Candles  in  dark  nights  at  lecture,  £1  Os.  Od.  Coals  for  poor  roomkeepers, 

£4  3s.  4d.    To  bind  a  Parish  boy  apprentice  to  a  trade,  £3.    He  also 

bequeathed  £45  for  a  clock,  £386  for  a  ring  of  bells,  and  £20  to  twenty 

.  poor  widows.    Southwell  is  said  to  have  been  a  silk  merchant  who 

*  resided  on  Cork-hill,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange.    The  Lecture 

is  still  regularly  preached,  and  the  aUowance  distributed  to  t^e  poor. 

Li  1760  Dr.  Thomas  Leland,   author   of  the  History   of  Ireland,  the 

**  Life  of  Philip  Macedon,'*  and  of  **  Sermons  on  various  subjects,**  S 

vols.  8vo.    Dublin,  1768,  was  SouthweU's  lecturer  in  St.  Werburgh*8 

Church. 

'*  A  new  and  mournful  elegy,  on  the  lamentable  death  of  the  famous 
usurer,  James  Southwell,  who  died  raving  mad,  on  Sunday,  January  the 
19th,  1728-9,"  printed  by  John  Durneen,  next  door  to  the  Waly's  head 
in  Patrick*s-street,*'  contains  several  particulars  relative  to  Southwell, 
and  concludes  as  foUows : — 

**  Rcjoyce  81  Werburgh's,  toll  your  knelli. 
To  yoo  he's  left  a  ring  of  bella } 
A  fine  new  ring,  that  when  jour  steeple. 
Is  higher  boUt— to  call  the  people ; 
*  Blew-boys,  rejoyce !  and  eke  ib  poor. 

By  him  ye've  got  now  sometbuig  more. 
And  hot  ye  legatees  complain. 
To  whom  he  left  bis  old  Jack  chain." 
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withstanding  Lord  Castlereagh  had  arranged  everything  as  I 
wished  it)  had  nearly  caused  what  I  had  taken  such  pains  to 
lYoid.  However,  happily,  nothing  happened/'  "  A  guard,"  says 
Lord  Henry Fitz-Gerald,  "was  to  have  attendediat  Newgate,  the 
night  of  my  poor  brother's  burial,  in  order  to  provide  against 
all  interruption  from  the  different  guards  and  patroles  in  the 
streets: — it  never  arrived,  which  caused  the  funeral  to  be 
several  times  stopped  in  its  way,  so  that  the  burial  did  not 
take  place  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  people  attend- 
ing obliged  to  stay  in  the  church  until  a  pass  could  be  pro- 
cured to  enlarge  them/' 

In  1841,  the  remains  of  Major  Sirr,  the  assassin  of  "Lord 
Edward,''    were  deposited  in  this  churchyard :   the   spot  is 
marked  out  in  the   East  corner  by  a  broken  flag  with  a  short 
inscription,  and  shaded  by  a  melancholy  tree.    The  stone  does 
not  explicitly  state  that  the  town  Major  of  '98  was  buried 
under  it,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  placed  over  the 
corpse  of  his  father  who  preceded  him  in  that  office,  and  was 
also  distinguished  by  his  bad  character ;  a  fact  unknown  to 
the  biographers   of    Lord   Edward   Fitz-Gerald.       A   more 
infamous  tool  than  Henry  Charles  Sirr,  was  probably  never 
employed   by   any   government ;    the    bare   relation   of  his 
atrocities  would    far  exceed  the  wildest  fiction  which   ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  the  most  morbid  roroancist. 

The  horrors  of  Continental  cruelties  and  secret  tortures, 
depicted  in  the  most  terrible  pages  of  Lewis,  Radcliffe,  or 
Ainsworth,  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  contrasted  with 
the  perpetrations  of  Sirr  and  his  blood-stained  associates, 
daring  the  Irish  reign  of  terror.  "  It  was  at  that  sad  crisis," 
says  Curran,  "  that  the  defendant,  from  an  obscure  individual, 
started  into  notice  and  consequence.  It  is  in  the  hotbed  of 
public  calamity,  that  such  portentous  and  inauspicious  products 
are  accelerated  without  being  matured.  From  being  a  town- 
major,  a  name  scarcely  legible  in  the  list  of  public  incum- 
brances, he  becanae  at  once  invested  with  all  the  real  powers 
of  the  most  absolute  authority.  The  life  and  liberty  of  every 
man  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  his  disposal." 

On  an  upright  slab  in  the  middle  of  St.  Werburgh's  church- 
yard is  to  be  seen  an  epitaph  on  John  Edwin,  one  of  the  actors 
of  Crow-street  theatre,  who  died  in  1805,  from  chagrin  at  the 
illiberal  criticism  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Familiar 
Epistles  on  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  Stage."    The  writer 
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of  those  *^  Epistles/'  we  may  remaric^  gained  considerable  noto- 
riety in  the  year  1 849^  by  his  vituperative  attack  on  the  greatest 
English  essayist  of  the  present  day,  who,  however,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  ''  snuffed  out  by  an  article." 

The  steeple  of  this  church,  160  feet  in  height,  termin- 
ating with  a  gilt  ball  and  vane,  formed  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Dublin  from  whatever  side  it  was  viewed,  but 
having  been  found  in  a  dangerous  condition,  it  was  removed 
in  1810  bvthe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  although  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  late  eminent  architect,  offered  to  secure  it  in  a 
permanent  manner.  The  same  iconoclastical  body,  in  1886, 
had  the  tower  of  the  church  taken  down,  and  unhung  the 
bells,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  vestibule. 

Before  the  Castle  chapel  was  rebuilt,  St.  Werborgh's  church 
was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  Dublin,  it  was  r^pilarly 
attended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  suite,  and  was  always 
densely  thronged.  The  state  seat  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  front 
of  the  organ. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  determine  at  what  exact  period 
theatrical  representations  were  first  introduced  into  Dublin. 
An  ancient  custom,  we  are  told,  '*  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in 
the  city  always  against  the  great  festivals  of  the  year  to  invite 
the  Lord  Deputy,  the  nobUity,  and  other  persons  of  quality 
and  rank  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  they  first  diverted 
them  with  stage  plays^  and  then  regaled  them  with  a  splendid 
banquet.  The  sevmd  corporations  also  upon  their  patron's 
days,  held  themselves  obliged  to  the  like  observances,  which 
were  for  a  long  time  very  strictly  kept  up  and  practised.''  Li 
the  accounts  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  for  the  year  1509, 
we  find  VL\8.  id.  charged  for  Thomas  Mayowe,  ludeiUi  cum 
vii.  luminibus  at  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  and  iv«.  md,  for 
the  PlajerB  "  with  the  great  and  the  small  angel  and  the  dragon 
at  Whitsuntide,"  These  were,  however,  bat  representations 
of  the  nature  of  miracle  plays.  The  first  notice  we  have 
of  a  regular  dramatic  piece  performed  in  Dublin  is  to  be 
found  in  a  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  who 
tells  us,  that ''  Mr.  Ogilby  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  in  this 
Kingdom  (who  had  it  from  proper  authority)  informed  Mr. 
Ashbury,  that  plays  had  been  often  acted  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin  when  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
here  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  £lizabd;b.  And 
Mr.  Ashbury  saw  a  bill  for  wax-tapers,  dated  the  7th  day  of 
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Sept^ember,  1601  (Qaeen  Elisabeth's  Birth  Day),  for  the  play 
of  Gorboduc*  done  at  the  Castle,  one  and  twenty  Bhillinga 
and  two  groats/'  ''  But  it  is  to  be  supposed/'  adds  the  same 
author,    ''  they  were  gentlemen  of  the  Court  that  were  the 


*  This,  according  to  the  highest  authority,  is  "the  earliest  extant 
piece  in  English  that  can  with  any  ^tness  he  called  a  tragedy.  Its  cor- 
rect, if  not  its  most  anctent  Utte,  is  'The  tragedy  of  Ferrez  and 
PMrrez,*bat  it  only  bears  it  in  the  second  edition  of  157 1 »  while  it  is 
caUed  '  The  tragedy  of  Oorhoduc,'  in  the  copies  of  1565  and  1590/* 

The  following  particulars  may  serve  to  gire  an  idea  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Theatres,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  aerenteenth  oentuiy.  Public  Theatres  were  open  to  the  sky  except 
the  Stage  and  Boxes  or  "Booms.*'  The  Stage,  covered  on  great  oc- 
casions with  mats,  but  in  genend  strewed  with  rushes,  was  provided 
with  trap-doors,  pullies,  &c.  Moveable  scenery  began  to  be  used  about 
1636 ;  previons  to  its  adoption  it  was  customary  to  affix  a  board  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  Theatre,  on  which  was  indicated,  in  large  letters, 
the  place  intended  to  be  represented.  The  musicians  played  between  the 
acts,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  a  box  or  "  room"  at  the 
side  of  the  stage :  the  present  position  of  the  orchestra,  between  the 
audience  and  the  stage,  was  first  introduced  from  France  after  the  Be- 
storation.  The  place  where  the  spectators  stood  was  uncovered,  and 
called  the  "jrard."  There  were  also  "twopenny  gaUeries"  and  boxes, 
the  admission  to  the  latter  was  one  shilling. 

Several  young  gallants,  to  mi^e  themselves  conspicuous,  used  to 
gain  admission  tlmragh  the  "  Tiring  Boom,*'  and  having  hired  three- 
legged  stools  for  sixp«ftse  or  a  shilling,  they  sat  on  the  stage,  attended  by 
tlu&  P>8^  whose  aSLce  was  to  keep  their  masters*  pipes  filled  with  to- 
bacco. The  curtain,  composed  of  arras  and  worsted,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  opened  in  the  centre,  running 
npoa  a  rod.  Besides  the  curtain  in  front,  there  were  other  curtains  at 
the  bade  of  the  stage,  called  "traverses,"  which,  when  drawn,  served 
to  make  another  and  an  inner  apartment,  when  such  was  required  by  the 
business  of  the  play.  I^vate  theatres,  of  which  class  the  one  in  Wer- 
burgh-street  probably  was,  Were  of  smaUer  dimensions  than  the  public 
play-houaes,  and  entirely  roofed  in  from  the  weather;  the  perform- 
ances being  by  candle  or  torch  light,  although  in  the  day  time.  They 
had  pits  Aimished  with  seats ;  the  visitors  had  a  right  to  sit  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  boxes  or  rooms  were  enclosed  or  locked. 

The  usual  hour  for  dinner,  at  this  period,  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
play  began  at  three  t  the  Prologue  was  spoken  by  an  actor  in  a  black 
cloak,  iSer  a  trumpet  had  been  thrice  sounded ;  between  the  acts  se- 
veral tunel  were  pUyed  by  tiie  musicians.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  the  more  cheeifQlly  to  dismiss  the  spectators,  a  "jig"  was  per- 
ibrmed.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  "a  ludicrous  composition  in 
rhyme,  sung  or  said,  by  the  clown,  accompanied  by  dancing  and  placing 
upon  the  pipe  or  tabor."  On  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  outside  of  the 
theatre  was  placed  a  sign ;  a  fiag  was  hoisted  on  the  top  to  give  notice  of 
the  performance,  and  was  lowered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  entertain- 
ment Play-bills  were  used  at  this  time,  but  they  are  supposed  not  to 
have  contained  the  names  of  the  actors.  The  audiences  of  the  old 
theatres  amused  themselves  with  reading,  playing  at  cards,  drinking,  and 
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actors  on  this  occasion/'  The  late  J.  C.  Walker,  an  excel- 
lent Italian  scholar  bat  a  shallow  Irish  antiquary,  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  this  statement,  because  he  was  un- 
able to  discover  the  bill  referred  to.  Ashbury,  however, 
would  scarcely  have  descended  to  an  unprofitable  forgery,  and 
he  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  document, 
spoken  of,  in  private  hands  or  in  some  of  the  offices  of  the 
Government  with  which  he  was  connected  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  the  fire  of  171 1  de- 
stroyed many  original  papers  which  had  survived  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Revolution. 

The  *'  Black  Book''  of  the  King's  Inns  contains  an  entry  in 
Hilary  term  1630  of  a  payment  of  two  pounds  to  the  "  Players 
for  the  grand  day  :"  we  have  no  means,  at  preseiit,  of  de- 
ciding whether  this  performance  was  of  a  theatrical  or  musical 
nature.  In  1683  John  Ogilbv  came  to  Dublin  in  the  train 
of  the  Viscount  Wentwortb,  by  whom  he  was  occasionally 
employed  as  an  amanuensis ; '  ^hile  here  he  b^n  his  trans*^ 
lation  of  Esop*s  Pables,  a  version  still  in  repute,  and  also 
wrote  the  poem  called  the  ''Character  of  a  Trooper,"  esteemed 
a  very  witty  production  at  the  time.  By  the  favor  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  the  influence  of  his  friends,  Ogilby  was  enabled  to 
bnud  a  *'  little  theatre"  in  Werburgh^street.'*  The  time  was 

gBCuliarly  favorable  for  such  an  undertaking.  In  1634  a 
ftrliament,  the  first  for  nineteen  years,  was  held  in  Dublin, 
and  the  number  of  Peers  who  sat  in  it  amounted  to 
above  fifty.  The  splendour  of  the  Court  of  Dublin 
during  the  Yice-Bovalty  of  Strafford  far  exceeded  any- 
thing before  known  m  the  city.  ^' Other  Deputies,"  says 
the  Earl  in  1633,  ''  kept  never  an  horse  in  their  stables,  put 
up  the  King^s  pay  for  their  troop  and  company  in  a  manner 
clear  into  their  purses,  infinitely  to  his  Majesty's  disservice 
in  the  example ;  I  have  threescore  good  horse  in  mine^  which 

Bmoking,  before  or  during  the  performanoes.  Fruit  was  sold  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  cracking  of  nuts,  to  the  great  annojaooe  of  the  per* 
formers,  was  one  of  the  chief  amusements.    Ben  Jonson  speaks  of 

.    ■    "  the  mlgar  lort 
Ofnat-crftckers,  who  only  come  for  sight:" 

and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '*  Scornful  Ladj,"  we  are  told  of 

•**  fellowi,  that  at  ordinaries  dare  eat 


Tbetr  elghteen-penee  thrice  out  before  they  rise. 

And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play,  and  omck 

More  nuts  than  would  suffice  a  dosen  squirrels." 
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will  stand  me  in  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year^  and  a  guard 
of  fifty  Foot  waiting  on  hia  Majesty's  Deputy  every  Sunday, 
personable  men  and  well  appointed.     Other  Deputies  have 
Kept  their  tables  for  thirty  pounds  a  week ;  Upon  my  faith  it 
stands  me  (besides  my  stable)  in  threescore  and  ten  pounds 
when  it  is  at  least.'*  The  author  of  the  "  Epistolae  Ho-Elianae," 
vriting  from   Dublin  during  Strafford's   Yice-gereucy,   says, 
"  Here  is  a  most  splendid  Court  kept  at  the  Castle,  and  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Vice-roy  of  Naples,  1  have  not  seen  the  like 
io  Christendom ;  and  in  one  point  of  grandeza,  the  Lord  De- 
puty here  goes  beyond  him,  for  he  can  confer  honours,  and 
dab  knights,  which  that  Yice-roy  cannot,  or  any  other  I  know 
of.    Tr^Kck  encreaseth  here  wonderfully,  with  all  kind  of  bra- 
veiy  and  buildings.'' 

A  tourist  who  had  travelled  through  Holland,  the  United 

Provinces,  England  and   Scotland,  tells  us   in   1635,  that 

**  Dublin  is  beyond  all  exception  the  fairest,  richest,  best  built 

city  he  had  met  with  (except  York  and  Newcastle) ;  it  is  far 

beyond  Edenborough ;  only  one  street  in  Edenborough  (the 

great  long  street)  surpasseth  any  street  here.     Here  is  the 

Lord  Deputy  resident  in  the  Castle,  and  the  state  and  council 

of  the  Kingdom,''     "This  city  of  Dublin,"  continues  the 

same  author,  "  is  extending  his  bounds  and  limits  very  far ; 

mnch  additions  of  building  lately,  and  some  of  these  very  fair, 

stately  and  complete  buildings;  every  commodity  is  grown 

very  dear.     You  must  pay  also  for  an  horse  hire  Is.  6d.  a 

day.     There  are  various  commodities  cried  in  Dublin  as  in 

London,  which  it  doth  more  resemble  than  any  other  town  I 

have  seen  in  the  King  of  England's  dominions." 

Besides  the  many  noblemen  who  sojourned  at  this  period 
in  Dublin,  we  find  some  distinguished  men  among  the  lawyers 
many  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  then  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Of  the  disciples  of  Themis  the  following  may  be 
noticed: — Patrick  Darcy,  author  of  the  "Argument"  deli- 
vered before  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1641,  and 
afterwards  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Kilkenny. 
Sir  Audley  Mervin,  distinguished  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
lawyer,  who  had  the  hardihood,  in  1640,  to  impeach  Sir 
Richard  Bolton,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Sir 
Edward  Lowther,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Sir 
George  BadclifTc.     Sir  James  Barry,  Second  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Saniry ;  we  are  indebted 
to  hm  for  his  excellent  report  on  "  The  Case  of  Tenures," 
1637.  Sir  Bichard  Bolton,  Lord  Chancellor,  who  in  1628 
published  the  second  edition  of  the  Irish  Statutes.  Sir  Eichard 
Beling,  the  friend  of  Shirley,  an  accomplished  scholar,  author 
of  the  sixth  book  usually  appended  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
''Arcadia,'^  and  of  some  elegantly  written  Latin  historical 
works.  He  was  afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Confederation  of 
Kilkenny,  and,  as  their  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  "  brought 
back  with  him  a  fatal  present  in  the  person  of  the  Nuncio 
Binuccini.^'  Literature  was  also  beginning  at  this  time  to 
progress  in  Dnblin.  Dr.  James  Ussher  and  Sir  James  Ware, 
the  auditor  general,  were  now  employed  in  publishing  their 
works  on  our  history  and  antiquities  which  spread  the  fame 
of  Ireland  through  Europe,  and  which  are  even  to  this  day  in 
high  esteem  with  the  learned.  The  foregoing  particulars  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  our  town  at  the  time  when 
a  theatre  was  opened  in  it  for  the  first  time."^  St.  Werburgh's 
street  must  have  presented  a  picturesque  appearance  during 

*  An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  at  Dublin  1635 — 6,  *'  for  the  erecting 
of  Houses  of  Correction  and  for  the  punishment  of  Kogues,  Vagabonds, 
sturdy  Beggars,  and  other  lewde  and  idle  persons,*'  contains  a  reference 
to  strolling  players,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  various  impostors  at 
the  time  in  Ireland.  The  Egyptians  mentioned  in  it  are  the  Gypsies, 
whose  appearance  in  Ireland  at  this  early  period  has  not  been  noticed 
before. 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authoritie  aforesaid,  That  aU  per- 
sonSf  calling  themselves  SchoUers,  going  about  begging,  aU  idle  persons 
going  about  in  any  Countrey,  either  begging,  or  using  any  subtile  craft, 
or  nnlawfull  games  or  playes,  or  faigning  themselves  to  have  knowledge 
in  Phisiognomie,  Palmestry,  or  other  like  cr^y  Science,  or  pretending 
that  they  can  tell  Destinyes,  or  such  other  like  phantasticidl  imagina- 
tions, all  persons  that  be,  or  utter  themselves  to  be  Proctors,  Procurers, 
Patent. Gatherers,  or  Collectors  for  Gaoles,  Prisons,  or  Hospitals :  All 
Fencers,  Beare-wards,  Common-players  of  Enter-ludes,  and  Minstrels 
wandring  abroad ;  aU  Juglers,  aU  wandring  persons,  and  common  la- 
bourers, being  persons  able  in  body,  using  loytering,  and  refusing  to 
worke  for  such  reasonable  wages,  as  is  taxed  and  commonly  given  in 
such  parts,  where  such  persons  doe,  or  shall  happen  to  abide  or  dwell, 
not  having  living  otherwise  to  maintaine  themselves,  all  persons  deUvered 
out  of  Gaoles,  that  beg  for  their  Fees,  otherwise  trawaile  begging,  all 
such  as  shall  wander  abroad,  pretending  loss  by  fire  or  otherwise,  aU 
such  as  wandring  pretend  themselves  to  b^  Egyptians,  or  wander  in  the 
habite,  forme,  or  attire  of  counterfeit  Egyptians,  shaU  be  taken,  adjudged, 
and  deemed  Roagues,  Vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  shaU  sustain 
such  punishments,  as  are  appointed  by  a  statute  made  33  of  King  Heniy 
the  eight." 
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the  hours  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  the- 
atrical performances.  At  these  times  it  was  doubtless  thronged 
with  numbers  of  gallants^  with  their  long  and  curling  locks^ 
their  peaked  beards  and  their  small  up-turned  moustaches,  and 
clad  in  "  doublets  of  silk,  satin  or  velvet,  with  large  loose 
sleeves,  slashed  up  the  front ;  the  collar  covered  by  a  falling 
band  of  the  richest  point  lace,  with  that  peculiar  edging  now 
called  Vandyke ;  a  short  cloak  worn  carelessly  on  one 
shoulder  ;  the  long  breeches,  fringed  or  pointed,  meeting  the 
tops  of  the  wide  boots,  which  were  also  ruffled  with  lace 
or  lawn.  A  broad-leafed  Flemish  beaver  hat,  with  a  rich  hat- 
band and  plume  of  feathers,  set  on  one  side  the  head,  and  a 
Spanish  rapier,  hung  from  a  most  magnificent  baldrick  or 
sword  belt,  worn  sash-wise  over  the  right  shoulder." 

The  excess  to  which  luxury  in  dress  was  carried  in  Dublin 
about  this  period,  called  forth  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  in  1634  it  was  ordered  by  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  ''  the  proposition  made  against  the  excessive 
wearing  of  bone  lace,  and  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Grievances, 
to  consider  what  persons  and  degrees  are  fit  to  use  the  same, 
and  how,  for  to  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House." 

In  1637,  Ogilby's  friend,  James  Sliirley,  came  to  Dublin,  and 
appears  to  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  Werburgh- 
street  theatre,  where  his  tragi-comedy  of  the  "  Eoyal  Master" 
was  performed  as  well  as  at  the  Castle,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  "  on  New  Year's  Day  at  night."  His  plays 
of  "The  Doubtful  Heir,"  first  styled  " Rosania,  or  Love's 
Victory,"  "St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,"  and  the  "Constant  Maid," 
were  likewise  written  for,  and  first  performed  at  the  theatre  in 
Wcrburgh's-street.  About  the  same  period,  several  of  the  plays 
of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Middletou,  were 
also  acted  there. 

The  following  was  the  Prologue  spoken  to  one  of  Fletcher's 
plays  in  Werburgh*s-street  at  this  time : — 

«*  I  am  come  to  aay,  you  most,  or  like  the  Play, 
Or  forfeit,  gentlemen,  your  wits  to  day. 
•Tis  Fletcher's  Comedy:  if  after  this. 
Detraction  have  but  so  much  breath  to  his?. 
An  Enelisb  poet  bid  me  tell  you,  when 
He  shall  salute  his  native  shores  again. 
He  will  report  your  stories,  all  this  while 
False,  and  that  you  have  serpents  in  this  isle. 
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For  your  own  sakefl,  though  th*  actors  should  not  \iit. 
Be,  or  seem,  wise  enough  to  like  the  wit/' 

The  interval  between  the  Parliament  of  1635  and  that  of 
1689,  appears  to  have  deprived  the  theatre  of  some  of  its  best 
supporters,  in  the  persons  of  the  members  of  the  Houses  of 
Peers  and  Commons :  this  is  evident  from  the  following  ad« 
dress  of  the  players  : — 

*'  We  are  sorry,  Gpentlemen,  that  with  ail  pains 
To  invite  jou  hither,  the  wide  house  contains 
No  more.     Gall  you  this  term  ?  if  the  courts  were 
So  thin,  I  think  'twould  make  your  lawyers  swear. 
And  curse  men's  charity,  on  whose  want  they  thrive. 
Whilst  we  hy  it  woo  to  be  kept  alive. 
Ill  tell  vou  what  a  poet  says :  two  year 
He  has  liv*d  in  Dublin,  yet  he  knows  not  where 
To  find  the  city:  he  observ*d  each  gate  ; 
It  could  not  run  through  them,  they  are  too  strait. 
When  he  did  live  in  England,  he  heard  say. 
That  here  were  men  lov'd  wit  and  a  good  play ; 
That  here  were  gentlemen,  and  lords  ;  a  few 
Here  bold  to  say,  there  were  some  ladies  too : 
This  he  believ'd,  and  though  they  are  not  found 
Above,  who  knows  what  may  be  under  ground  ? 
But  they  do  not  appear,  and  missing  these. 
He  says  he*ll  not  believe  your  Chronicles 
Hereafter,  nor  the  maps,  since  all  this  while, 
Dublin's  invisible,  and  not  Brasil  ;* 

*  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  notice  in  an  English  writer  of  "  that 
enchanted  island  called  O' Brasil,  and  in  Irish  Beg-ara,  or  the  lesser  Aran, 
set  down  in  cards  of  navigation,"  and  which  is  said  occasionally  to  appear 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.  **  Whether  it  be,**  says  an  old  writer,  "  reall 
and  firm  land,  kept  hidden  by  speciali  ordinance  of  Cod,  as  the  terrestial 
paradise,  or  else  some  illusion  of  airy  clouds  appearing  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  or  the  craft  of  evill  spirits,  is  more  than  our  judgments  can  sound 
out."  A  curious  and  rare  tract,  entitled  *'  O  Brazile,  or  the  Enchanted 
Island,  being  a  perfect  relation  of  the  late  Discovery,  and  wonderftil 
Disinchantment  of  an  Island  on  the  North  of  Ireland."  London: 
1675,  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Hardiman.  On  this  sulyect  the  late 
Gerald  Griffin  wrote  a  ballad  entitled,  •<  Hy  Brasail— The  Isle  of  the 
Blest,"  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  verse : 

**  On  ibe  ocean  that  hoUowi  the  rocks  where  je  dwell, 
A  ihedowj  Und  hM  appeared,  aa  thc7  tell ; 
Men  thought  it  a  reaion  of  sunshine  and  rest. 
And  they  called  it  Hy^BrataU,  the  isle  of  the  blest. 
From  jear  unto  year,  on  the  ocean's  blue  rim. 
The  beautiftil  spectre  showed  lovely  and  dim ; 
The  golden  olouds  curtained  the  deep  where  it  Uy, 
And  it  looked  like  an  Eden,  away,  fkr  away." 

None  of  our  bibliographers  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  a  tract 
entitled,  '*  A  Voyage  to  0*Brazeel :  or,  the  fub-marine  Iskuid.    Giving 
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And  bU.  that  men  cva  talk,  hell  think  to  be 
A  fiction  now  above  all  poetrj. 
Bnt  stay,  you  think  he's  angry  ;  no,  he  pray'd 
He  tell  you,  he  recants  what  he  has  said; 
He's  pleas*d,  so  you  shall  be,  yes,  and  confess 
We  hare  a  way  'bore  wit  of  man  to  please ; 
For  thouffh  we  should  despair  to  purchase  it 
By  wit  of  man,  this  is  a  Woman's  wit." 

"  Woman's  Wit,"  here  referred  to,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Middleton's  Comedy  of  "  No  wit :  No  help  like  a  Woman's  '• 
which  was  not  printed  till!  657.  The  ensuing  prologue  shows 
that  Werburgh's-slreet  theatre  was,  as  usual  at  the  time  in 
England,  occasionally  used  as  a  place  for  bear-baiting  and 
cudgelling : — 

♦*  Are  there  no  more  ?  and  can  the  Muses'  sphere 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  so  thin  appear  ? 

We  did  expect  a  session,  and  a  train 

So  large,  to  make  the  benches  crack  again. 

There  was  no  summons,  sure :  yes,  I  did  see 

The  writs  abroad,  and  men  with  half  an  eye 

Might  read  on  every  port,  this  day  would  sit 

Phoebus  himself  and  the  whole  court  of  wit. 

There  is  a  fault,  Oh  give  me  leave  to  say  I 

You  are  not  kind,  not  to  yourselves,  this  day ; 

When  for  the  pleasure  of  your  ear  would  come 

Fletcher's  dear  shade  td  make  Elysium 

Here,  where  each  soul  those  learned  groves  might  see 

And  all  the  sweets  are  fam'd  in  poesy.  ' 

Were  there  a  pageant,  now  on  foot,  or  some 

Strange  monster  from  Peru  or  Afric  come. 

Men  would  throng  to  it ;  any  drum  will  bring 

(That  beats  a  bloodless  prize  or  cudgelling) 

Spectators  hither ;  nay  the  bears  in^te 

Audience,  and  bag.pipes  can  do  more  than  wit. 

'Tis  pity  ;  but  awake,  brave  souls,  awake. 

Throw  off  these  heavy  chains  for  your  own  sake : 

Oh  do  not  grieve  the  ghost  of  him,  whose  pen 

Had  once  the  virtue  to  make  statues  men. 

And  men  turn  statues !  less  could  not  befit 

Their  justice,  and  the  wonder  of  his  wit. 

Stoop,  when  you  touch  the  laurels  of  the  dead ; 

Be  wise,  and  crown  again  the  poefs  head." 


M^n^J^^?!!"™  *S^,?  abort  Account  of  the  Customs, 

Manners,   Govenimentj   Law,  and   Religion  of  the   Inhabitants.    By 

"^'  }X^'    ??f  •  ^""^^  ^  *^®  Ins''  manuscript  known  as  the 
"Bookof  O'Braail,"  see  laisn  Quarterly  Keview,  Vol.  I.  449 
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In  a  Prologue  to  a  play  called  "  the  General/^  acted  about 
the  same  time  in  Werburgh-street,  but  now  lost,  having  never 
been  printed,  we  find  the  actors  threatening  a  withdrawal  to 
the  country : — 

"  There  are  some  soldiers  then,  though  but  a  few, 

Will  see  the  '  General'  before  they  go ; 

You're  welcome.     Players  have  suffered  since  you  camc^ 

And  wounded  too  in  fortunes  and  in  fame : 

Your  drums  and  trumpets  carried  all  the  town 

Into  the  fields,  and  left  them  here  to  moan 

Their  own  sad  tragedy,  for  want  of  men 

Enough  to  kill  'em.     Strange !  the  benches  then 

Were  all  the  grave  spectators,  but  that  here 

Some  cruel  gentlemen  in  your  hangings  were. 

0  dreadful  word  vacation  t    But  they  mean 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  H,  and  change  their  scene 
Awhile  to  th*  country,  leave  the  town  to  blush. 
Not  in  ten  days  to  see  one  cloak  of  plush. 

1  do  but  think  how  some,  like  ghosts,  will  walk 
For  money  surely  hidden,  wbUe  the  talk 

O'  th*  city  will  be,  would  the  term*  were  come ! 
Though  law  came  with  it,  we  would  make  it  room. 
And  own  our  faces  in  the  shop  again. 
And  for  a  time  hope  to  converse  with  men. 
To  trust,  and  thank  'em  too.     This  is  a  curse 
For  their  not  seeing  plays,  or  something  worse : 
But  to  you,  gentlemen,  whom  we  have  no  art 
To  multiply,  welcome,  with  all  mv  heart. 
The  General  should  have  a  guard ;  but  we 
Conceive  no  danger  in  this  company : 
But  if  you  fear  a  plot  from  us,  alas  1 
Here  are  so  few,  1  think  the  play  may  pass.*' 

Shirley  returned  to  England  in  16S8.  His  coming  to  Ireland 
has  never  been  accounted  for :  it  is  not,  however,  improbable 
that  he  had  relations  here.  We  find  Sir  Geoi^  Shirley, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  Ireland  from  1620  to 
1649 :  and  Sir  John  Tracy,  created  by  Charles  I.  Viscount  of 
Eathcool,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Shirleys  of  Sussex,  whence  the  poet  is  supposed  to 
have  sprung.  The  most  eminent  dramatic  critic  and  antiquary 
of  the  present  day  tells  us,  that  both  "  Shirley's  tragedies  ana 
comedies  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  Shak- 

♦  "  Plavhouses  were  most  frequented  in  term  time,  for  then  the 
town  was  fullest,  and  then  it  was  that  new  plays  were  often  brought 
out." 
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speaie'a  contemporaries/'  He  is  justly  regarded  as  the  last 
of  the  old  English  school  of  dramatists;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  may  have,  while  in  Ireland,  composed  some 
plays  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  which,  like 
others  acted  at  Ogilby's  theatre,  are  now  lost.  George^  Eail 
of  Kildare,  ''Baron  of  Ophalie,  and  Premier  Earl  of  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland,''  appears  to  have  been  a  patron  of  Shirley ;  to 
him  he  dedicated  his  "  Boyal  Master."  "  It  was  my  happiness," 
says  the  poet,  *'  being  a  stranger  in  this  kingdom,  to  kiss  your 
lordship's  hands,  to  which  your  nobleness,  and  my  own  ambi- 
tion encouraged  me ;  nor  was  it  without  justice  to  your  name, 
to  tender  the  first  fruits  of  my  observance  to  your  lordship, 
whom  this  island  acknowledgeth  her  first  native  ornament  and 
top  branch  of  honour." 

In  1639,  ''Land^rtha,  a  tragi-comedy,"  was  presented 
in  the  ''  new  theatre  in  Dublin,"  with  great  applause.  This 
play  was  founded  on  the  conquest  of  Frollo,  King  of 
Sweden,  by  Begner,  King  of  Denmark,  with  the  repudia- 
tion of  Begner's  Queen,  Landgartha.  The  scene  was 
laid  in  Suevia  or  Suethland;  and  the  prologue  was  spoken 
by  an  Amazon,  with  a  battle-axe  in  her  hand.  Henry  Bumell, 
of  the  old  Anglo-Norman  family  of  that  name,  was  the  author 
of  ''Landgartha/'  he  also  wrote  some  other  plays,  which, 
having  never  been  published,  are  not  now  accessible.  Owing 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  the  theatre  in  Werburgh- 
street  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Puritanic  Lords  Justices,  in 
the  year  1641,  and  Ogilby*  joined  the  royaUst  party,  as  the 
actors  in  England  did  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars. 
We  are  told,  that  among  other  dangers,  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  at  Bathfamham 
castle,  shortly  after  this  period.  His  time,  however,  cannot 
have  been  mis-spent  in  that  stately  mansion  bmlt  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  first  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  when  we  recollect  that  its  governor,  just  re- 
tarn^  from  Oxford,  was  Dudley  Loftus,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  linguists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who 

*  All  former  writers  who  have  written  on  the  Dublin  theatres 
tell  us  that  John  Ogilby  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Revels  in  Ire- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  their 
many  efrors  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  examining  original  docu- 
me^tSj  which  show  that  he  did  not  obtain  that  appointment  till  after 
the  Restoration. 
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WW  aUe  to  trait^te  twenty  different  ^brignwea  into  Englirii 
before  %e  bad  attained  bis  majority.  His  Uzker,  ift  the  com** 
menoement  of  tbq  disturbances  of  1641^  procured  a  garrison 
to  be  placed  in  his  castle  at  Bathfamham,  and  Dudley^  ap- 

E)inted  governor^  is  said  to  have  done  good  service  in  defending 
ublin  frorn  the  incttrsioiis  of  the  Tnountainecrs.  The  gun- 
powder explosion  wa^,'  doubttess,'  tfte  tt^ft  of  some  of  the 
young  governor's  practical  ^okes^-for,  although  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profound  Oriental  scliolars  and  jurists  of  his 
day^  he  was  all  through  life  distinguished  by  his  hve  of  raillery 
and  levity.  "  This/  says  an  old  writer,  *'  gave  occasion  to  a 
great  bat  free  spoken  Prelate,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
him,  to  sa;^,  '  that  he  never  knew  so  much  learning  in  the 
keeping  of  a  fool/  " 

In  ancient  times,  and  so  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  passage  existed  from  Werburgh-street,  nearly  op- 
posite the  church,  to  Nicholas-street,  and  was  called  from  its 
position  'Hynd-street.  It  was  also  known  as  '' Yicus  Sutorum'' 
or  the  Shoemaker*s-street,  and  St.  Verberosse's  or  Saint 
Werburgh's  lane.  This  passage  was  built  over  about  the  year 
1580,  and  at  its  termination  in  Werburgh-street  stood,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Pour  Courts  Marshalsea.  This  was 
probably  the  military  prison  during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, mentioned  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  original 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  martial,  in  Dublin, 
now  for  the  first  time  printed,  from  the  authentic  manuscript 
documents,  signed  by  the  President  and  the  other  officers. 

''  Att  a  Court  Martiall  held  in  the  Castle  of  DubUn,  So  Maii> 
1662. 

"  Thomas  Powell,  being  accused  for  mutinous  ^f>eeches  by  him 
uttered  against  his  superiour  officer,  and  for  departing  from  hia 
colours  without  license,  and  thereof  found  guilty  by  his  owne  confes- 
sion, it  was  ordered,  that  he  shall  be  led  on  Wednesday  next  from 
the  martialsees  to  ye  Gallowes  with  a  rope  about  his  necke,  where 
he  is  for  the  space  of  an  hower  to  stand  upon  a  stoole  with  ye  said 
rope  tved  about  his  necke  to  the  Gallowes,  hanng  an  inscription 
upon  his  brest  denoting  that  he  suffers  punishment  for  mutinous 
words  spoken  against  his  superiour  officer^  and  for  deserting  from  his 
colours. 

"  Mj^or  Manwaring.  Informant,  John  Walker,  Defendant^  21 
Junii,  1652. 

'*  The  Defdt  being  accused  for  stealing  his  comrade's  coate  which 
he  confessed,  the  Court  therefor  upon  his  owne  confession  pronoui^M 
him  guilty,  and  being  tryed  by  the  last  article  of  Administration  of  j|us- 
tice,  it  was  decreed  that  he  shall  be  carried  from  the  marshalseys  to  ye 
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OiHowes  with  a  rmM  about  his  necke,  bj  whicb-lie'i^  toi  Jlie^/ji^^ifg^ 


the  president  shall  appoint.'* 


The  Marshalsea'^  having  beeu  removed  from  this  locality^ 
"iiBir  houfie*'  was  bailt  in  its  place,  and  inhabited  by  Crofb, 


*  On  the  West  side  of  the  street  stands  Derby  or  Darbj-aqnare,  an 
obioog  piece  of  ground,  about  80  feet  in  length,  surrounded  by  houses, 
the  number  of  which  originally  was  tweWe.    These  appear  to  hare  been 
boiltbj  one  Darby  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  was 
vaiter  in  Dick's  Great  Coffee  House  in  Skinner  How.     '*!  went  to 
Dick's,"  says  an  English  writer  in  1699,    '*  after  calling  for  a  dish  of 
coffee,  my  questions  were,  *  Where  is  Darby  ?'  (he  is  Dick's  servant, 
bat  as  honest  a  lad  as  liyes  in  Dublin)  ;  *  Is  there  a  Packet  come  from 
England  ?"'  Darby  himself  subsequently  owned  a  Coffee  House  in  Skin- 
ner Row,  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Thomas  Connor  died  in  1729,  **  who 
married  the  widow  Darby,  owner  of  Darbjr  Square."    The  •*  Square'' 
became  the  residence  of  many  of  the  chief  lawyers  and  attorneys  dur- 
inc  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.    In  it  was  held  the  Registry 
office  as  early  as  1741,  the  Examiner's  office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
till  1744,  and  the  office  of  the  masters  in  Chancery  was  kept  tliere  tiU 
1744.     At  the  entrance  from  Werburgh's-street  was  the  shop  of  Samuel 
Dalton,  bookseUer  and  publisher,  fh)m  1730  to  1741.    In  the  year  1785, 
a  portion  of  the  pavement  of  the  square  sudd^ily  gave  way  and  dis« 
dosed  a  caTem,  forty  feet  deep,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  coffins 
and  bones.     The  oldest  inhabitants,  at  the  time,  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  any  raidt  or  eavem  in  the  place.    Darby  Square  was  probably 
built  on  a  portion  of  the  grave  yard  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  which,  in 
ancient  timea,  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  must  have  extended 
considerably  towards  Werburgh's-street. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  square  is  a  door  leading  to  a  plot  of 
ground  on  which  Astley's  Amphitheatre  stood  in  1787.   The  proprietors 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Dublin  on  learning  Astley's  intention  of  visiting 
the  city,  in  order  to  stop  his  proceedings,  took  every  piece  of  ground  on 
which  they  considered  a  circus  could  be  erected.    They,  however,  over. 
k)oked  the  plot  on  the  North  of  Derby-square,  where  Astley  built  his 
theatre  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks.    Immense  numbers  flocked 
to  witness  the  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  circus 
were  densely  thronged  from  six  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evenings.  The  box 
entrance  was  through  the  north  side  of  Darby-square,  where  a  portion  of 
it  is  still  visible :  the  admission  to  the  pit  was  from  '*  Salter's-court,"now 
partially  enclosed,  and  the  gallery  entrance  was  through  *'  Wilme's- 
court"  in  Skinner's-row.    During  the  troubles  of  1798,  a  corps  of  yeo- 
manry, of  two  hundred  men,  princix>ally  inhabitants  of  the  Liberty, 
and  known  as  the  *'  Liberty  Rangers,"  used  to  march  to  this  green  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  Sundays  to  perfbrm  their  mihtary  evolutions.    The 
costume  of  this  corps  was  a  blue  coat  with  green  facings,  white  breeches, 
and   high  laced    buskins :    their  head   dress  was  a   kind  of  helmet, 
afterwaTds  exchaaged  for  the  regular  infantry  cap,  and  they  were  armed 
with  rifles  and  bajouotSw    This  body,  dissolved  in  1805,  performed  much 
of  the  oatpost  duty  during  1798,  for  wliich  they  were  regularly  *'  told 
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Deputy  Qerk  of  the  Tholsel,  about  1678.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  "  Phoenix  Tavern,  ^^  kept  by 
James  Hoey  in  this  edifice^  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  most  frequented  houses  of  its  time  in  Dublin.  In 
1749,  in  the  height  of  the  agitation  of  Charles  Lucas, 
when  conversation  ran  high  on  the  rights  of  Ireland, 
the  "  free  and  independent  citizens'*  who  supported  the  inde- 
fatigable tribune  used  to  hold  political  dinners  h^re  four  times 
in  the  year.  In  175^  we  find  it  frequented  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  it  was  also  at  this  time  the  resoii  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  County  of  Boscommon,  and  the  usual 
place  for  the  great  dinners  of  the  Society  of  the  Bar ;  who  in 
1755  entertained,  here  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  the  Eight  Hon.  Thomas  Carter,  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Malone,  Bellingham  Boyle,  of  the  great  Shannon  fa- 
mily, and  other  leaders  of  Irish  politics,  at  that  time. 

The  Hibernian  Society  for  the  improvement  of  education  in 
Ireland  held  their  dinners  and  meetings  here  in  1758. 

About  the  same  period  this  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
"  Friendly  Florist  Society,*'  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
some  of  the  prizes  which  they  gave  to  **  encourage  the  propa- 
gating and  cultivating  flowers  in  this  kingdom.'' 

"  To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  best  Polyanthus  from 
seed  16s.  8d.  For  the  second  best  ditto  8s.  To  the  person 
who  shall  raise  the  best  Auricula  £1.  10s.  For  the  second 
best  ditto  15s/'  Here,  in  1762,  the  "Prussian  Club"  used 
to  dine  on  their  anniversaries  :  dinner  being  then  served 
at  half  past  three  o'clock.  This  body  was  formed  at  the  time 
when  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  Dublin  by  the 
victories  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1768,  the  "  American 
Club"  resorted  to  this  house,  as  did  also,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  the  "  Corsican  Club,"  formed  in  Dublin  "  to  support  the 
cause  of  Uberty  and  Paoli."  In  the  year  1771,  at  eight 
o'clock  on  every  Tuesday  evening,  the   "  Constitutional  So- 


off'*  in  the  V^'eaver's  Hall,  on  the  Comb,  which  formed  their  head  quar- 
ters. The  ^reen  off  Darby 'iquare  was  formerly  almost  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  square :  owing,  however,  to  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  firom 
dilapidated  buildings,  it  has  now  attained  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the 
drawing-room  story  of  the  ndghbouring  houses,  and  is  at  present  a  well 
cultivated  garden.  Darby-square  was  originally  lighted  by  five  large 
globe  lamps,  which,  with  the  iron  gates  of  the  square,  were  taken  down 
about  the  year  1820. 
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ciety*'  opposed  to  the  government  of  Lord  Townshend, 
used  to  meet  in  the  great  room  of  the  Phoenix  Tavern  to 
discuss  political  questions.  The  admission  was  by  tickets  sold 
at  the  hai  for  one  shilling  each^  for  which  attendance  was 
given  and  wine  "  moderately  distributed."  This  Society  was 
foonded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin  of  Parliament-street, 
who  died  in  October  1772;  medals  were  given  to  the  best 
speakers,  and  the  attendance  became  so  large  and  so  fashion- 
able that  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  the  meetings  to 
(he  Music  Hall  in  Fishamble-street,  as  before  noticed.  About  the 
same  time  the  "  Amicable  Catch  Club"  held  their  meetings  at 
the  Phoenix.  At  this  period,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great 
number  of  carriages  and  costly  equipages  of  noblemen  and 
wealthy  commoners  resident  in  Dublin  rendered  the  streets  of 
the  city  almost  impassable.  The  Phoenix  Tavern  appears  to 
have  been  closed  after  the  death  of  its  proprietor,  James  Hoey, 
in  1773. 

Wc  have  thus  from  a  variety  of  authentic  sources  brought 
together  a  collection  of  reminiscences  connected  with  two  of 
the  more  obscure  streets  of  Dublin.  The  lengthened  research 
demanded  by  inquiries  of  this  nature  can  only  be  estimated  by 
those  conversant  with  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  beset 
the  investigator  in  a  department  of  our  literature  hitherto  to- 
tally neglected.  The  value  and  importance  of  such  illustrations 
has  long  been  recognized.  Without  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  those  by-ways  of  history,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
historian  or  the  novelist  to  place  before  us  true  pictures  of  the 
men  and  manners  of  past  afi^es. 


aet.  II.— lord  GEOEGE  BENTINCK. 

Lord  George  Bentinck :  A  Political  Biography.  By  B. 
Disraeli,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Buck- 
ingham.    London  :  Colburn  and  Co.     1851. 

We  can  recall  three  phases  in  the  life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 
^we  recollect  him 

"  The  wondrous  boy 
That  wrote  Alroy." 
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with  bright  earnest  eyes,  and  long  flowing  carls,  as  we  aee 
him  in  Chalon^s  portrait^—we  remember  him  the  unsnccessfnl 
politioian,  just  bursting  into  public  life,  fighting  dauntlesdy 
against  Daniel  (yConnell,  and  fighting  too  with  an  unswerv- 
ing pertinacity  worthy  of  the  old  Hebrew  blood — and  we  re- 
collect him — who  does  not  ? — ^the  writer  of  the  most  strikingly 
original  novel  of  our  time,  and  the  fierce  opposer  of  the 
Satan  of  political  apostacy.  Peel.  And  though,  in  these  three 
stages  of  his  public  existence,  there  may  have  been  much  to 
wish  unsaid  or  unwritten,  yet,  in  all  there  were  the  glim- 
merings of  a  genius  that  would  shine  ont,  and  show  the 
world,  despite  dishonest  critics,  and  slanderous  carioatnrists, 
despite  political  party  libels,  and  the  whispered  felsehoods  of 
the  dubs  and  Mayfair  coteries,  that  the  undoubted  genius  of 
Isaac  Disraeli  was  in  no  degree  deteriorated  in  its  t^ransmission 
to  his  son. 

But  great  as  the  pleasure  his  been  which  we,  in  common 
with  all  the  woiid,  have  derived  from  the  literary  labours  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  we  look  upon  the  'Biography  now  before  us 
as  the  most  interesting  and-  the  most  eloquently  vnritten  book 
which  he  has  as  yet  produced.  It  is  not  a  tissue  of  egotinn, 
German  metaphysics,  and  Pantheistic  absurdity  like  Qarlyle^s 
Life  of  John  Sterling :  it  is  the  offering  of  that  precious  thing, 
a  true  friend,  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  indeed  a  noUe 
man,  above  all  the  meanness  of  faction^  too  patriotic  to  peril 
the  interests  of  his  country  for  the  a^randizement  of  his 
party.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  events  of  the  last  seven 
years,  when  we  recollect  how  great  men  have  stultified  every 
act  of  their  lives,  when  we  remember  the  fallacious  arguments 
by  which  they  have  been  swayed— no  tergiversation  consi- 
dered too  glaring— no  coward  concession  deemed  too  humiliat* 
ing — ^no  change  of  law  considered  too  rash — ^no  falsehood 
deemed  too  despicable— no  treachery  considered  too  atrocious, 
nothing,  in  a  word,  deemed  too  low  or  too  shuffling — could 
office  but  be  held,  when  we  recall  these  things,  and  remember 
the  honest  energy  of  mind,  the  good  sense,  the  deep  determin- 
ation, and  great  promise  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  we  may 
well  regret  his  early  death,  and  feel  in  all  their  truth  the  force 
of  Wordsworth's  lines, 

''  Things  incomplete,  and  purposes  betrayed. 
Make  sadder  transits  o*er  Truth's  mystic  glass. 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed.*' 
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If  Bentinck  had  been  reared  for  oflSce,  if,  as  Wilbcrforce 
recommeiids,  he  bad  been  harnessed  early  to  official  duty,  and 
if  he  bad  been  aentinto  Parliament  a  platitudinous  thing,  made 
up  of  statistics,  red  tape  and  priggishness,  like  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
Tadpole  and  Taper,  we  could  well  understand  his  strong  mind 
bieakiDg  the  thralls  of  official  conventionality,  and  forcing  him 
to  become  ihe  man  he  was,  armed  at  all  points,  ever  ready  for 
attack  or  defence ;  but  he  was  not  bred  up  to  office,  he  never 
liked  it,  and  even  whilst  acting  as  the  secretary  of  his  uncle, 
George  Canning,  he  seldom  worked  heartily   at  his  duties ; 
when  we  remember  this,  it  increases  our  admiration  of  his 
talent  and  energy.     At  forty- three  years  of  age,  he  saw  that  the 
country  was  about  being  handed  over,  through  Peel's  treachery 
and  cowardice,  to  the  selfish  crew  of  Manchester  pohticians ; 
be  saw  the  landed  proprietors  unguided  and  uncertain  in  their 
coarses,  and  then  it  was,  that  tearing  himself  from  the  manly 
sports  he  loved  so  well,  he  came,  with  the  honest  truth  of  his 
iiature,  and  gave  up  all  the  short  future  of  his  life,  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  cause  which  he  considered  the  most  advantageous 
to  his  coantr/s  int^ests.     And  what  a  true  man  he  proved 
himself  I     Night  after  night  he  was  at  his  post,  laying  bare  all 
the  destructive  falsehood  of  the  renegade  Premier.     What 
cared  he  that  at  each  division  Ped's  apostacy  was  triumphant, 
what  mattered  it  to  him  that  stupid  inanity  raised  a  laugh  at 
his  expense,  by  repeating  some  absurdity  from  "Punch;'' 
stoutly  and  boldly  he  fought  the  battle  of  right  and  justice, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  real  merit  and  great  service 
to  a  good  cause,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  written  this  Biography.     It 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  above  all  fear  and  beyond  all 
corruption,  it  proves  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  "  whose  pa- 
triotiamhas  been  only  the  coquetry  of  political  prostitution, 
and  whose  profligacy  has  taught  governments  to  adopt  the  old 
maxim  of  the  slave  market,  that  it  ia  cheaper  to  buy  than  to 
breed,  to  import  defenders  from  our  Opposition  than  to  rear 
them  in  a  Ministry ;"  it  [Nroves  him>to  have  been  that  wondrous 
thing,  a  patriot  whom  patronage  oould  not  buVj  and  whom 
minii^rial  displeasure  could  not  intimidate. 

William  George  Frederick  Scott  Bentinck,  third  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  by  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Major- 
General  Scott  of  Balcomie,  county  of  Fife,  and  sister  to  the 
late  Viscountess  Canning,  widow  of  the  illustrious  George 
Canning,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  February,  1802.     He  was 
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educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford^  and  although  a  younger  son^  be 
was^  owing  to  his  mother^s  large  fortune^  in  possession  of  very 
considerable  property.     He  entered  the  army  and  attained  the 
rank  of  Major.     His  military  life  was  like  that  of  other  yonng 
men  not  on  active  service^  and  is  remembered  but  by  one  inci- 
dent, the  melaDcholy  quarrel  with  poor  Kerr.     The  latter  was 
captain  of  the  company    in  which  Bentinck  was  subaltern, 
and  owing  to  some  negligence,  or  fancied  negligence,  of  duty 
on  his  part,  Kerr,  the  regiment  being  on   parade,   accused 
Bentinck  of  want  of  respect  unbecoming  a  subaltern,  and  of 
carelessness  in  the  performance  of  his  regimental  duty.     This 
charge,  made  on  parade,  was  certainly  very  provoking,  and  at 
once    Bentinck   retorted,  that,   "  Captain    Kerr   had    nsed 
language  on  parade,  which  he  would  not  repeat  off  it.''     Un- 
fortunately Kerr  was  induced  by  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  to  send  a  challenge  to  Bentinck,  and  the 
message  not  receiving,  through  the  interposition  of  friends,  the 
slightest  notice,  Kerr  ^'posted"  Bentinck.     This  act,  of  a  cap- 
tain, towards  his  inferior  in  miUtary  rank,  conld  not  possibly 
be  overlooked  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  Kerr,  to  save  himself 
from  more  serious  consequences,  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
service.     It  was  a  most  unhappy  affair ;  of  the  courage  of  the 
parties  there  could  be,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the 
whole  mischief  was  owing  to  injudicions  advice,  of  well  mean- 
ing, but  most  mistaken  friends.    Poor  Kerr  had  the  heart  of 
a  hero  in  a  very  httle  body ;  he  possessed  all  the  courage  which 
should  belong  to  a  British  soldier,  and  all  the  genuine  pluck 
which  of  right  should  distinguish  a  Yorkshireman.     He  died, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  in  1832,  of  the  cholera  in  Paris. 

Bentinck  finding  the  military  profession  a  very  stupid  or 
verv  irksome  one  in  those  days  of  peace,  sold  his  commission, 
and  became,  somewhat  unwillingly,  the  private  secretary  of  his 
uncle  Canning.  Canning  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  talents,  but  Bentinck,  soon  growing  weary  of  the  office, 
resigned,  and  in  the  year  1826  he  succeeded  his  brother,  the 
Marquess  of  Tichfield,  as  member  for  Lynn  Begis,  which  con- 
stituency he  represented  for  upwards  of  20  years.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  for  a  very  long  period  almost  a 
silent  member :  he  had,  as  he  himself  said,  *"'  sat  in  eight  Par- 
liaments without  having  taken  part  in  any  great  debate.'' 

But  although  inactive  in  the  house,  he  was,  out  of  it,  the 
most  active  and  energetic  of  men.     He  was  not  as  yet  the 
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earnest,  honest  public  man,  acting  as  if  the  stern  motto  of  his 
family,  " Oraignez  konte,'  were  continually  before  his  mind, 
and  being  imbued  with  that  love  of  manly  sports,  which  every 
trae  English  gentleman  should  cherish,  he  devoted  all  the 
power  of  his  mind  to  the  exciting  interests  of  the  Turf.     He 
foimd  the  whole  racing  world  a  vast  scene  of  disgraceful  and 
dishonest  scheming,  he  discovered  that  the  "  Ring'^  at  New- 
market was  but  a  common  Hell,  and  by  fearless  energy,  by 
noble  perseverance,  he  did  all  tlmt  man  could  hope  for  in 
redacing  "  leggism^'  to  something  like  the  rules  of  ordinary 
honesty.     Who  is  there  that  has  seen  him  at  Doncaster  or 
Newmarket,  can  forget  the  tall,  noble  looking  man,  dressed  in 
the  brownish-red,  double-breasted  coat,  cream-coloured  cravat, 
and  buckskin  breeches,  with  betting  book  in  hand,  offering 
vagers  at  the  amount  of  which  the  "legs"  trembled?     The 
same  unflinching  determination  to  do  right  himself,  and  to  see 
that  others  did  so  likewise,  which  afterward  marked  his  con- 
duct in  Parliament,  distinguished  his  course  of  life  in  the 
sporting  world.     He  perceived  that  amongst  other  rogueries 
practised  by  the  jockeys  at  the  more  important  races,  one  con- 
sisted of  making  a  false  start,  that  is,  of  not  starting  with  the 
other  horses  when  the  word  to  "  go"  was  given ;  and  as  the 
darted  horses  very  frequently  ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before 
they  could  be  recalled,  and  as  the  horse,  the  cause  of  all  the 
delay,  was  of  course  fresh^  it  gave  him  an  unfair  advantage. 
Lord  George  resolved  to  remedy  this  if  possible.     Up  to  the 
period  in  question,  the  horses  had  been  placed  in  line  as  well 
as  could  be  done,  and  were  started  by  the  word  "  go  "  but 
Lord  George's  plan  was,  to  post  a  man  bearing  a  flag  directly 
in  front  of  the  horses,  and  in  sight  of  all  the  jockeys,  who  were 
to  start  on  seeing  the  flag  fall ;  and  if  they  failed  in  this,  they 
were  forced  to  pay  a  rather  heavy  fine.     Having  manoeuvred 
the  horses  into  hue,  he  took  his  stand  on  their  flank,  and  with 
a  flag  in  his  hand,  this,  unseen  by  the  jockeys,  he  lowered,  at 
which  signal  the  flag-bearer  in  front  dropped  his,  and  at  once 
the  horses  bounded  forward.     The  first  time  this  experiment 
was  tried  it  succeeded  fully,  and  as  a  slight  mark  of  gratitude 
for  his  services  in  this,  and  other  respects,  to  the  sporting  world, 
and  as  a  return  for  much  money  lost  in  its  service  as  a  reformer 
of  abuses,   its  members   presented  him   with  a  testimonial 
amounting  to  several  thousand  guineas.     Not  one  farthing  of 
this  money  was  ever  used  for  his  own  enjoyment — he  placed 
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the  whole  in  the  hands  of  trostees,  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  distressed  jockejs  and  their  {amilies,  and  this  gift  is 
now  known  as  ''  The  Bentmck  Fand/'  He  loved  sporting  for 
its  own  sake.  Even  after  he  had  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
politics,  before  Peel's  apostacy,  he  did  not  suffer  his  attendance 
in  the  house  to  interfere  with  his  devotion  to  field  sports.  He 
kept  a  very  large  stud  of  hunters  at  Andover  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  with  Assheton  Smith's  fox  hounds.  After  the  latest 
debates,  he  rose, from  bed  at  six  o'clock,  and  met  the  seven 
o*clock  train,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  hunting, 
would  reach  London  by  the  South  Western  Railway,  and 
throwing  a  blouse  over  his  red  coat,  would,  still  in  breeches, 
top  boots  and  spurs,  reach  the  House  and  sit  out  the  debate, 
if  necessary,  until  morning. 

His  friendship  was  unchanging,  no  stain  was  upon  his  ho- 
nour, his  charity  was  great,  and  during  our  year  of  famine  he 
contributed  more  than  £1,000  for  the  relief  of  our  poor  peo- 
ple. All  this  was  he  in  private  life,  noble  and  true — 
and  not  the  least  noble  or  the  least  true  in  this,  that  he  was 
ever  mindful, 

''  Sweet  Mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge." 

Such  was  the  man  whose  ''Political    Biography"    Mr. 
Disraeli  has  written,  and  in  all  honesty  we  may  say,  that  it  is, 
as  the  author  calls  it, ''  the  portraiture  of  an  English  worthy." 
Some  political  biographers  are  but  the  literary  hacks  of  a  party, 
others  are  but  the  apologists  for  the  errors  or  the  vices  of  a 
patron ;  this,  blinded  by  "  the  pomp  that  loves  to  varnish 
guilt,'*  can  see  no  evil  in  the  ways  of  him  who  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  his  book,  that,  overawed  by  the  guiding  spirit  of  his 
master,  can  observe  no  merit  in  the  opposition,  and  can  detect 
no  fault  in  the  faction  of  which  he  is  the  unblushing  flunkey. 
To  neither  of  these  classes  does  Mr.  Disraeli  belong.    When 
he  writes  of  an  opponent  he  writes  fairly — when  the  opponent 
deserves  praise,  praise  is  given — when  he  merits  reprobation, 
reprobation  is  boldly  and  fearlessly  expressed ;  and  in   this 
book,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  strikes, 
he  strikes  strongly  and  fiercely,  his  sole  anxiety  is,  that  the 
blow  shiJl  be  a  home  blow.    This  "  Biography"  is  not  the 
history  of  a  party,  or  as  the  "  Times"  newi^paper  misrepresents 
it,  an  ''  overgrown  pamphlet."  It  is  the  record  of  a  great  strug- 
gle between  the  landed  and  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
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kingdom,  it  shows  the  errors,  and  the  failures,  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Protectionists ;  it  explains  the  sources  of  the  tri- 
umphs, and  the  causes  of  the  failures,  and  proves  how,  b^ 
the  energy  and  the  couras^e  of  one  man,  a  noble  stand  was 
made  against  the  insane  policy  of  the  Minister,  and  against  the 
destractive  principles  of  Cobden  and  the  cotton  spinners.     It 
does  more  tiian  this ;  it  shows  us  how  we  may  yet  obtain  some 
protection  for  the  agriculturists,  for  the  Irish  farmers  in  par- 
ticular; and  above  ell  it  proves,  that  as  the  Free  Trade  imposi- 
tion was  obtained  in  a  great  measure  through  Peel's  cowardice^ 
and  through  the  baseless  assumption  of  foreign  reciprocity, 
and  as  the  former  is  now  of  no  moment,  and  as  all  hope  of  the 
latter  has  been  long  since  dissipated  by  the  acts  of  the  French 
aiid  American  people,  and  by  the  jeering  comments  of  their 
press,  we  may  at  length  teach  the  Manchester  economists, 
whether,  to  borrow  Cobden's  words,  "  it  is  the  country  party 
or  the  people  who  live  in  towns,  that  will  govern  this  country/* 
When  the  Minister  in  1 845  found  himself  pressed  by  the 
powerful  agitation  carried  on  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Laws, 
aod  when,  amid  the  conflicting  opinions  of  his  cabinet.  Peel 
received  little  help,  and  less  counsel,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  act  with  spirit  or  independeuce  when  opposed  by  his  col- 
leagues, when  after  four  years,  four  anxious  years,  spent  in  the 
support  of  Protectionist  principles,  he  fancied  himself  unable  to 
cope  with  the  demi-Gods  of  the  League,  he  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice the  interest  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  this  apostacy  from  all  his  former  professions  of 
policy,  he  might  secure  to  himself  a  lengthened  possession  of 
pUce  and  power.     With  the  wondrous,  the  almost  superhuman 
facility  of  turning  all  events,  however  unforeseen,  to  his  own 

f)urpo8es,  which  so  distinctly  marked  the  whole  course  of  Peel's 
ife,  he  very  dexterously  assumed  all  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  as  truths, 
and  made  them  the  cliief,  and  in  fact  the  only  reasons,  for  his 
intended  change  of  opinion.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  November 
1845,  there  were  very  serious  fears  and  most  reasonable  doubts 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  crop  in  this,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
calls  it,  "  the  native  region  of  the  potato.''  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  these  fears  were  proved  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
groundless,  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  acts  regulating 
the  admission  of  foreign  com  was  proposed.  Lord  Stanley, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  opposed  the  plans  of  the  Premier.   He 
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explained  that  what  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted,  ehonid  the 
faUore  of  the  potato  crop  prove  a  melancholy  fact,  was,  not  so 
much  food  from  abroad,  as  the  means  to  purchase  that  which 
they  had  at  home.  But  all  arguments  were  useless  with  PeeL 
Possession  of  place  was  that  which  he  sought.  He  would  rule 
the  kingdom  with  all  the  sway  of  a  Walpole,  and  though  he 
had  not  the  statesmanship  and  unblushing  roguery  of  the  old 
Minister,  he  had  aU  his  shameless  insincerity  of  word  and  act 
in  full  perfection.  It  was  quite  true  that  he  had  been  a  party 
to  every  Corn  Act  passed  for  thirty  years ;  it  was  true  that  the 
Whigs  had  been  for  two  sessions  willing  to  back  any  measure 
by  which  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  laws  regulating  the  admis« 
sion  of  foreign  corn  could  be  mitigated,  and  by  which  the 
agriculturalists  could  be  secured  in  a  modified  protection.  But 
to  Peel  this  was  of  no  moment;  all  his  life  long  he  had  ever 
been  ready  to  adopt  as  his  own,  and  as  springing  from  himself, 
those  measures  of  other  men,  or  of  other  parties,  no  matter  how 
contemned  the  measures  might  have  been — even  by  Peel  him- 
self, when  first  proposed  to  the  country,  or  to  the  rarliament. 
The  retaining  place  and  power  had  been  ever  his  chief  object, 
and  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  well  said — 

''When  I  examine  the  career  of  this  Minister,  which  has 
now  filled  a  great  space  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  this 
country,  I  find  that  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  from 
the  days  of  Mr.  Homer  to  the  days  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Stockport,  that  right  honourable  gentleman  has  traded  on 
the  ideas  and  intelligence  of  others.  His  life  has  been  one 
great  appropriation  clause.  He  is  a  burglar  of  others*  intellect. 
Search  the  Index  of  Beatson,  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror 
to  the  termination  of  the  last  reign,  there  is  no  statesman  who 
has  committed  political  petty  larceny  on  so  great  a  scale.''* 

All  Parhamentary  men  knew  these  things ;  PeeFs  friends 
were  falling  away,  when  they  found,  through  the  gossip  of  the 
clubs,  that  he  was  about  to  barter  the  interest  of  the  country 
party,  and  of  England,  for  the  support  of  the  League  and  the 
continued  prolongation  of  official  possession.  He  had  been  for 
some  years  the  head  of  the  country  interest ;  he  had  boasted  of 
this  position,  as  well  he  might ;  but  when  he  deserted  them, 
the  members  representing  that  party  found  themselves  without 
a  leader,  they  knew  not  where  to  turn,  they  were  in  wild  con- 
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fusion,  onable  to  use  their  strength  or  influence  with  energy  or 
effect.  At  this  period  it  was  that  the  subject  of  Diaraeli^s 
Biography  remembered  he  had  a  country,  an  iiiterest,  and  a 
name  to  support. 

*'  Lord  George  bad  witbdrawn  his  support  from  the  government 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ganninff  quitted 
that  administration  ;  and  when  in  time  they  formed  the  not  least  con« 
siderable  portion  of  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  he  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  ministerial  benches.  On  that  occasion  an  administrative  post  was 
offered  him  and  declined  ;  and  on  subsequent  occasions  similar  re- 
auests  to  him  to  take  office  were  equally  in  vain.  Lord  George 
tnerefore  was  an  original  and  hearty  supporter  of  the  reform  hill,  and 
he  continued  to  uphold  the  whigs  in  all  their  policy  until  the  seces- 
slon  of  Lord  Stanley,  between  whom  and  himself  there  subsisted 
warm  personal  as  well  as  political  sympathies.  Although  he  was  not 
only  a  friend  to  religious  liberty,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  remark,  but  always  viewed  with  great  sympathy  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  Irish  population,  he  shrank  from 
the  taint  of  the  ultra-montane  intrigue.  Accompanying  Lord  Stan- 
ley, be  became  in  due  time  a  member  of  the  great  conservative  oppo- 
sition, and  as  he  never  did  anything  by  halves  became  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  as  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  supporters  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  trust  in  that  minister  was  indeed  absolute, 
and  he  has  subsequently  stated  in  conversation  that  when  towards 
the  end  of  the  session  of  '45,  a  member  of  the  Tory  party  ventured  to 
predict  and  denounce  the  impending  defection  of  the  minister,  there 
was  no  member  of  the  conservative  party  who  more  violently  con- 
demned the  unfounded  attack,  or  more  readily  impugned  the  motives 
of  the  assailant. 

''His  eager  and  energetic  disposition  ;  his  quick  perception,  clear 
judgment,  and  prompt  decision ;  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
his  opinions ;  his  frankness  and  love  of  truth ;  his  daring  and  specu- 
lative  spirit  j  his  loftv  bearing,  blended  as  it  was  with  a  simplicity  of 
manner  very  remarkable;  the  ardour  of  his  friendships,  even  the 
fierceness  of  his  hates  and  prejudices  >  all  combined  to  form  one  of 
tho«e  strong  characters  who  whatever  may  be  their  pursuit  must 
always  dhrect  and  lead. 

"  feature  had  clothed  this  vehement  spirit  with  a  material  form 
which  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  noble  and  commanding  cha- 
racter. He  was  tall,  and  remarkable  for  his  presence  ;  his  counte- 
nance almost  a  model  of  manly  beauty  ;  the  face  oval,  the  complexion 
clear  and  mantling ;  the  forehead  lofty  and  white ;  the  nose  aquiline 
and  delicately  moulded  ;  the  upper  lip  short.  But  it  was  in  the  dark- 
brown  eye  that  flashed  with  piercing  scrutiny  that  all  the  character 
of  the  man  came  forth :  a  brilliant  glance,  not  soft,  but  ardent^  acute, 
imperious,  incapable  of  deception,  or  of  hcina  deceived. 

*'  Although  he  had  not  much  sustained  bis  literary  culture,  and 
of  late  years  at  any  rate  had  not  given  his  mind  to  political  study,  he 
had  in  the  course  of  his  life  seen  and  heard  a  great  deal,  and  with 
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profit.  Nothing  escaped  his  ohservation;  he  forgot  nothing  and 
always  thought.  So  it  was  that  on  all  the  great  political  questions 
of  the  day  he  had  arrived  at  conclusions  which  guided  him.  He 
always  took  large  views  and  had  no  prejudices  about  things  whatever 
he  might  indulge  in  as  to  persons.  He  was  always  sin^larly  anx- 
ious to  acquire  the  truth  and  would  spare  no  pains  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  it  was  impossible  to  influence 
him. 

*'  ite  had  a  great  respect  for  merchants,  though  he  looked  with 
some  degree  of  jealousy  on  the  development  of  our  merely  foreign 
trade.  His  knowledge  of  character  qualified  him  in  a  great  degree 
to  govern  men,  and  if  some  drawbacks  from  this  influence  might  be 
experienced  in  his  too  rigid  tenacity  of  opinion,  and  in  some  quick- 
ness of  temper,  which  however  always  sprang  from  a  too  sensitive 
heart,  great  compensation  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  pro- 
bably never  was  a  human  beine  so  entirely  devoid  of  conceit  and  so 
completely  exempt  from  selfishness.  Nothing  delighted  him  more 
than  to  assist  and  advance  others.  All  the  fruits  of  his  laborious 
investigations  were  always  at  the  service  of  his  friends  without  re- 
serve or  self-consideration.  He  encouraged  them  by  making  occa- 
sions for  their  exertions,  and  would  relinquish  his  own  opportunity 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  if  he  thougnt  the  abandonment  might 
aid  a  better  man." 

Sach  was  the  man  who  now,  aroused  from  his  long  and  silent 
membership,  was  about  to  throw  all  Iiis  energy  into  the  ranks 
of  the  country  party. 

Parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  1846,  and  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  but  an  echo  of  the  reports  which  had  been 
circulated  in  the  clubs.  The  country  was  to  be  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  to  Jupiter  Cobden  and  the  League. 
Lord  Francis  Egerton  ratted  openly  in  moving  the  address, 
and  Beckett  Denison,  who,  as  the  advocate  of  Protection,  had 
beaten  Lord  Morpeth  in  the  West  Riding,  was  very  appropri- 
ately the  seconder,  making  all  things  perfect  in  this  duo  of 
apostacy.*  It  was  expected  that  long,  and  interesting,  and 
warm  debates  would  distinguish  the  early  portion  of  this  most 
important  session.  During  the  recess  Ministers  liad  been  in 
office  and  out  of  office ;  the  Whigs  had  been  unable  to  form  a 
cabinet ;  Lord  John  Eussell  had  written  from  Edinburgh  one 
of  those  unhappy  letters,  which  his  fate  drives  him  to  concoct 
periodically ;  dl  had  been  confusion,  and  as  many  embrolios 
had  now  to  be  cleared  up,  as  in  the  last  act  of  a  Spanish 
comedy. 


Mr.  Denison  afterwards  returned  to  the  standard  of  liii  old  friends. 
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*'  A  practised  obseryer  of  debate  would  have  anticipated  the  first 
move  from  the  country  party,  for  the  silence  of  Manchester  rather 
assisted  the  minister  who  was  playing  their  game,  and  reserve 
seemed  the  natural  course  of  the  whigs  until  ministerial  explanations 
required  an  opposition  revelation  as  a  rejoinder.  But  the  country 
party,  although  they  possessed  in  the  members  for  Somersetshire, 
and  Dorsetshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  several  others,  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  in  the  house,  and  fully  capable  to  represent  the  opi. 
nions  of  their  friends,  were  entirely  without  concert  and  discipline. 
The  great  portion  indeed  had  only  just  arrived  from  their  counties, 
where  they  had  remamed  to  the  last  moment,  reluctantly  rejoining  a 
scene  which  after  what  had  occurred  during  the  recess  could  only 
brine  to  them  mortification ;  where  they  could  only  witness  the  tri* 
umpn  of  bitter  antagonists  and  be  placed  in  painful  collision  with 
men  whom  they  personally  regarded  ;  who  in  private  life  were  their 
companions,  and  whose  establishment  in  power  and  public  authority 
had  been  the  labour  and  pride  of  their  lives.'* 

PeeFs  speech  was  the  very  perfection  of  modern  House  of 
Commons  oratory.  He  knew  that  he  was  about  to  break  all 
the  ties  of  party,  possibly  of  many  friendships,  but  boldly,  yet 
carefully,  he  advanced  with  his  well  arranged  statements.  He 
spoke  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop;  he  spoke  of  all  the 
results  of  the  last  tariff  during  the  past  four  years.  He  left 
few  topics  of  the  economists  untouched ;  wage^,  low  priced 
provisions,  crime,  and  want,  and  abundance — the  effect  of 
plenty  upon  crime,  all  things  were  introduced,  and  all  made  to 
tell  in  favour  of  the  intended  desertion  of  old  principles.  No 
information,  however,  was  afforded  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  cabinet.  No  man  could  tell  whether  the  disso- 
lution had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Minister's 
colleagues  had  consented,  upon  one  condition,  to  the  temporary 
opening  of  our  ports,  that  condition  being,  that  when  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  hour  should  be  happily  overcome,  that  then  the 
existing  laws  should  revive,  and  that  this  condition  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  apostatising  Premier.  Not  one  word  of  this 
could  be  learned  from  Peers  speech,  he  continued  to  address 
the  House  in  a  tone  half  explanatory,  half  exculpatory,  and, 

**  Having  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech  that '  the  recol- 
lection of  great  indulgence  and  gpreat  confidence  had  effaced  his  tem- 
porary feelings  of  irritation  at  bemg  unjustly  condemned ;'  he  recurred 
to  the  imputations  to  which  he  had  before  referred ;  but  no  longer  with 
that  air  of  mournfulness,  almost  humility,  which  had  characterised  his 
opening.  Although  he  had  then  declared  that  he  should  make  no  allu- 
sions to  particular  expressions  or  particular  accusations,  he  suddenly 
broke  into  a  fierce  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
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■till  ringing  in  the  eara  of  the  country,  that  the  party  which  had  elevated 
him  to  hia  preaent  position  was  powerful  enough  also  so  displace  him. 
Turning  round  with  great  scorn  to  his  former  supporters  and  with  an 
expression  of  almost  malignant  haughtiness,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  see 
constantly  put  forth  allusions  to  the  power  of  those  men  to  remove 
me  from  office.'  He  should  therefore  define  the  relation  in  which  he 
conceived  himself  to  stand  with  respect  to  party  and  to  his  sovereign. 
But  dilating  on  the  latter  point  with  oonsiderahle  feeling,  and  full  per- 
haps of  an  important  subject  which  he  was  fast  approaching,  heentirely 
forgot  the  former  and  on  this  occasion  far  more  jnteresting  topic.  He 
concluded  by  a  vindication  of  what  he  held  to  be  true  conservative 
policy  in  his  best  style  ;  earnest  without  being  solemn  and  masculine 
without  turgidity.  Yet  the  well-considered  conclusion  contained  a 
somewhat  portentous  confession  for  a  conservative  minister  of  Eng- 
land— ^that  *  it  was  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient 
monarchy,  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.' " 

The  effect  of  this  speech  may  be  easily  appreciated.  Man- 
chester was  delighted  at  its  triumph,  and  at  the  fall  of  the 
country  party,  and  this  delight  was  increased  by  the  base  de- 
sertions from  the  ranks  of  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  great  as  was  the  disquiet  of  the  Protectionists,  it 
was  heightened  one  hundred  fold  when,  the  following  Tuesday, 
after  a  long  and  artful  speech,  delivered  in  the  deep  stillness  of 
a  thronged  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  who 
had  been  induced  to  attend  in  the  hope  that  his  presence 
might  be  taken  as  an  implication,  thoughl  an  unconstitutional 
one,  that  the  measures  of  the  Premier  had  the  Queen's  appro- 
bation, Peel  informed  the  house  that  the  intended  change  in 
the  law  was,  a  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  but  not  imme- 
diate, not  to  take  full  effect  till  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  house  learnt, 
"  that,  even  in  tnis  last  agony  of  agricultural  protection,  there 
was  still  to  be  a  slidiug-scale  which,  at  the  average  price  of 
55s.  per  quarter,  was  to  yield  a  4s.  duty/^ 

That  the  country  might  have  time  to  understand  the  entire 
plan  of  the  Minister,  it  was  resolved  that  his  measures  should 
not  be  introduced  till  a  fortnight  had  passed.  Daring  this 
fortnight,  a  society  of  gentlemen,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bieh- 
mond  was  chairman,  connected  with  the  agricultural  int^est, 
and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  evils  of  the 
Manchester  Leaguers,  met  often,  and  considered  deeply  the 
position  of  the  country.  After  anxious  deliberation,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  third  party  should  be  formed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  devoting  itself  more  particularly  to  the  proteo* 
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tion  of  the  fanners  of  tlie  kingdom.     It  was  agreed  that  all 
vacant  constituencies  should   be  closely  watched,   and   ably 
worked ;  it  was  resolved  that  every  hostile  movement  of  the 
Ministry  should  be,  if  possible,  defeated ;  it  was  determined 
that  an  amendment  should  be  moved  to  the  Ministerial  mea- 
sure, to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Philip  Miles,  member  for  the  city 
of  Bristol,  and  seconded  by  Sir  WiUiam  Heathcote,  member 
for  the  county  of  Hampshire.     The  party  was  strong  in  in- 
fluence, strong  in  position,  and  strong  in  its  facts  and  in  its 
arguments,  but  it  wanted  a  leader.     Lord  George  Bentinck 
had,  from  the  opening  statement  of  the  Premier,  shown  so 
much  energy,  such  ready  ability,  and  so  deep  an  earnestness, 
that  most  men  at  once  decided  he  was  the  person  best  suited 
to  the   post,  but  he  doubted  his  ability,  and  said,  "I  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  leaders ;  it  is  not  in  my  way ;  I  shall 
remain  the  last  of  the  rank  and  file/' 

At  length  the  anxiously  looked  for  9th  of  February  ar- 
rived ;  Miles  and  Heathcote,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  moved 
and  seconded  the  amendment,  and  on  the  following  night  they 
were  ably  supported  by  our  countryman  Stafford,  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby,  who  had  resigned  his  office  in  the  household 
through  disgust  at  the  Ministerial  measure,  by  young  Lord 
Brooke,  in  his  very  clever  maiden  speech,  and  by  Lord 
Worsley,  in  a  very  fierce  invective.  On  the  fifth  night  of  the 
debate  Peel  himself  spoke,  and  attempted  to  obtain  a  division, 
but  the  house  was  unwilling,  and  on  the  27th  of  Pebruary, 
after  a  debate  which  had  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly 
three  weeks.  Lord  George  Bentinck  addressed  the  house  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  been  anxious  to  induce  some  eminent 
lawyer  to  enter  Parliament  on  the  Protectionist  interest ;  he 
spoke  to  one,  now  high  in  legal  position,  upon  the  subject, 
offering  him  all  the  vast  fund  of  argument  and  statistics  which 
he  had  collected  in  support  of  his  views.  The  nej^ociation 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  gentleman  advised  Lord  George 
to  undertake  the  task  himself  of  exposing  the  unwise  plans  of 
the  Premier.  This  advice  he  was  disinclined  to  follow,  but 
circumstances,  and  his  love  of  truth,  drew  him  unwillingly 
into  the  position  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  avoid.  Upon  the 
above  mentioned  night, 

"  Mr.  Cobden  having  spoken  on  the  part  of  the  confederation,  the 
dosing  of  the  debate  was  felt  to  be  iuevitable.  Even  then  by  induc- 
ing a  protectionist  to  solicit  the  speaker's  eye,  Lord  George  at- 
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tempted  to  avert  the  division,  but  no  supporter  of  the  govemineiit 
measure  of  any  colour  advancii^  to  reply  to  this  volnnteer,  Bentinck 
was  obliged  to  rise.  Ue  came  out  like  a  lion  forced  from  his  lair. 
And  so  it  happened  that  after  all  his  labours,  of  body  and  mind>  after 
all  his  research  and  unwearied  application  and  singular  vigilance, 
after  having  been  at  his  post  for  a  month,  never  leavii^  the  houae 
even  for  renreahment,  he  had  to  undertake  the  most  difficult  enter- 
prise in  which  a  man  can  well  embark,  with  a  concurrence  of  every 
disadvantage  which  could  ensure  failure  and  defeat.  It  would  seem 
that  the  audience,  the  subject,  and  the  orator,  must  be  equally  ex- 
hausted, for  the  assembly  had  listened  for  twelve  nights  to  the  con- 
troversy, and  he  who  was  about  to  address  them  had,  according  to 
his  strange  habit,  taken  no  sustenance  the  whole  day ;  it  being  hia 
custom  to  dine  after  the  house  was  up,  which  was  very  often  long 
after  midnight,  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  slender  breakfast^ 
rigidly  restricted  to  dry  toast,  was  his  only  meal  m  the  four  and 
twenty  hours. 

*'  He  had  been  forced  to  this  regimen  from  food  exercising  a  le- 
thargic influence  over  him ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  some  constitutional 
weakness  in  his  organ,  he  usually  laboured  when  he  addressed  the 
house  under  the  disadvantage  of  general  exhaustion.  And  this  was 
no  doubt  a  principal  cause  of  that  over-excitement  and  apparently 
unnecessary  energy  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self perfecUy  and  even  painfully  conscious.  J^e  was  wont  to  say,  that 
before  he  could  speak  he  had  to  make  a  voice,  and  as  it  were  to 
pump  it  up  from  the  very  core  of  his  frame.  One  who  took  a  great 
mterest  in  his  success  once  impressed  on  him  the  expediency  of 
trusting  entirely  to  his  natural  voice  and  the  interest  and  gravi^  of 
his  matter,  which,  combined  with  his  position  as  the  recognised 
leader  of  a  great  party,  would  be  adequate  to  command  the  attention 
of  his  audience :  and  he  subsequently  endeavoured  very  often  to  com- 
ply with  this  suggestion.  He  endeavoured  also  very  much  to  control 
his  redundancy  ofaction  and  gesture,  when  that  peculiarity  was  pointed 
out  to  him  with  the  delicacy,  but  the  sincerity,  of  fri^dship.  He 
entirely  freed  himself  from  a  very  awkward  feature  of  his  first  style  of 
speaking,  namely,  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  sentence,  which  seemed 
at  first  a  habit  inveterate  with  him  ;  but  such  was  hh  force  of  will, 
that  when  the  necessity  of  ridding  himself  of  this  drawback  was 
properly  pointed  out  to  him,  he  achieved  the  desired  result.  No  one 
bore  criticism  more  gently  and  kindly,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
his  personal  and  intellectual  characteristics,  for  he  was  a  man  abso- 
lutely without  vanity  or  conceit,  who  thought  very  humbly  of  himself 
in  respect  of  abilities,  and  deemed  no  labour  too  great  to  achieve 
even  a  slight  improvement.  But  though  in  these  respects  the  very  child 
of  simplicit)r,  he  was  a  man  of  almost  unexampled  pride,  and  chafed 
under  criticism  when  his  convictions  or  his  conduct  were  questioned. 
He  was  very  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  almost  inexorable  ;  and  it  re- 
quired a  courage  nearly  equal  to  his  own  combined  with  a  serene 
temper,  successfully  to  impugn  his  conclusions. 

"  Not  therefore  excited  by  vanity  but  sustidned  by  self-respect,  by 
an  overpowering  feeling  that  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  the  opinions 
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be  held,  to  show  to  the  world  that  they  had  not  been  lightly  adopted 
and  should  not  be  lightly  lud  aside,  Bentinck  rose,  long  past  the 
noon  of  night,  at  the  end  of  this  memorable  debate,  to  undertake  an 
office,  irom  which  the  most  successful  and  most  experienced  rhetori- 
cians of  parliament  would  have  shrank  with  intuitive  discretion.  But 
doty  scorns  prudence,  and  criticism  has  few  terrors  for  a  man  with  a 
ereat  purpose.  Unshaken  by  the  adverse  hour  and  circumstances, 
he  proceeded  to  accomplish  the  object  which  he  had  long  mecUtated 
and  for  which  he  was  fully  prepared." 

He  spoke  for  nearly  four  hours;  he  left  no  figment  of 
Peel's  sophistic  arguments  unexposed — all  the  wretched  fal- 
lacies by  which  the  Minister  had  attempted  to  blind  the  house, 
all  the  falsehood  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  prop  up  his 
scheme  of  destruction — ^all  the  cooked  statistics  with  which 
he  had  confounded  his  hearers — all  were  exposed  and  over- 
tumed,  and  Peel  was  proved  to  be  a  traitor,  an  apostate  who 
attempted  to  support  his  apostacy  by  equivocation  and  by 
suppression.  Peel,  with  regard  to  the  wool  trade,  had  dwelt 
on  the  year  1842,  when  prices  were  very  low,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool  was  only  45,000,000  of  pounds,  and  con- 
trasted this  with  the  return  of  1 844,  when  the  importation 
bad  risen  to  65,000,000  of  pounds,  and  contended  that  this 
increased  importation  arose  from  the  redaction  of  the  duty ; 
but,  by  the  returns  of  1836,  Bentinck  showed  that  tAen  the 
importation  offoreign  wool  had  risen  to  65,000,000  of  pounds, 
and  that  a  large  foreign  importation  was  quite  consistent  with 
high  prices  to  the  home  manufacturer.  To  other  topics  of 
Peel's  speech  he  was  equally  successful  in  replying.  He  showed 
how,  on  the  Irish  portion  of  the  question,  informationn  had  been 
withheld,  how  aU  the  reports  of  the  potato  crop  failure  had 
been  exa^erated.  He  proved  all  the  mighty  results  of  our 
protective  system  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  British  nation, 
upon  its  agricultural  as  M*ell  as  upon  its  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, and  concluded  thus  : — 

*'  We  have  heard  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  a  good  deal 
about  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
proud  aristocracy.  Sir,  with  rcj^ard  to  our  ancient  monarchy,  1  have 
no  observation  to  make  ;  but,  if  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself 
might  be  permitted  to  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  that  illustrious 
and  royal  personage,  who,  as  he  stands  nearest,  so  is  he  justly  dearest, 
to  her  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  I  would  take  leave  to  say,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  he  listened  to  ill  advice,  when,  on  the  first  night  of  tbis 
great  discussion,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  first  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  to  come  down  to  this  house  to  usher  in,  to  give 
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£€ht,  And  w  it  were  by  reflexion  ft*om  the  queen,  to  give  the  sem- 
blance of  the  personal  sanction  of  her  Majesty  to  a  measore,  which, 
be  it  for  good,  or  for  evil,  a  great  majoritv  at  least  of  the  landed 
aristocracjr  of  Enj^land,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  imagine  fraught 
with  deep  injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  them — a  measure  which,  not  confined 
in  its  operation  to  this  great  class,  is  calculated  to  grind  down  count- 
less smaller  interests  engaged  in  the  domestic  trades  and  interests  of 
the  empire,  transferring  the  profits  of  all  these  interests— English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Colonial — ^great  and  small  alike,  from  Englishmen, 
from  Scotchmen,  and  from  Irishmen,  to  Americans,  to  Frenchmen, 
to  Russians,  to  Poles,  to  Prussians,  and  to  Germans.  Sir,  I  come 
now  to  the  reformed  House  of  Commons ;  and  as  one  who  was  a 
party  to  that  great  measure,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its 
success,  and  more  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  extended  the 
franchise  to  the  largest  and  the  most  respectable  body  in  the  king- 
dom-^I  mean  the  landed  tenantry  of  England ;  and  deeply  should  I 
regret  should  any  large  proportion  of  those  members  who  have  been 
sent  to  parliament  to  represent  them  in  this  house,  prove  to  be  the 
men  to  bring  lasting  dishonour  upon  themselves,  their  constituen- 
cies, and  this  house,  by  an  act  of  tergiversation  so  gpi^ss  as  to  be 
altogether  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  any  reformed  or  unre- 
formed  House  of  Commons.  Sir,  lastly,  I  come  to  the  '  proud  aris- 
tocracy.' We  are  a  proud  aristocracy,  but  if  we  are  proud,  it  is 
that  we  are  proud  in  the  chastity  of  our  honour,  [f  we  assisted  in 
'41  in  turning  the  whi^s  out  of  office,  because  we  did  not  consider  a 
fixed  dutv  of  eight  shillings  a  quarter  on  foreign  com  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. It  was  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  in  single-mindediiess 
we  did  so  ;  and  as  we  were  not  before  the  fact,  we  will  not  be  accom- 
plices after  the  fact,  in  the  fraud  by  which  the  whig  ministers  were 
expelled  from  power.  If  we  are  a  proud  aristocracy,  we  are  proud 
of  our  honour,  inasmuch  as  we  never  have  been  guiltv,  and  never  can 
be  guilty,  of  double-dealing  with  the  farmers  of  England — of  swind- 
ling our  opponents,  deceivmg  our  friends,  or  betraying  our  consti- 
tuents." 

The  Protectioiiists  were  beaten.  The  hoase  consisted  of 
581  members;  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
97  ;  ''  two  hundred  and  forty-two  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  de- 
sertion, difficulty,  and  defeat,  still  maintained  the  ^  chastity  of 
their  honour.' '' 

The  chief  object  of  the  Protectionists  now  was  delay.  We 
pass  over  some  weeks  of  battle^  and  find  them  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  in  the  ever  turbulent  "  great  difficulty/' 
Ireland.  Murder,  foul  and  base,  was  once  more  disgracing 
this  country.  The  poor  had  not  learned,  as  they  Teamed 
later,  to  die  by  the  way  side,  or  to  rot  in  the  pest  house ;  they 
had  not  learned  to  look  on  whilst  the  teeth  of  the  starved  dog 
"  crunched  o'er  the  whiter  skull'*  of  a  parent  or  a  child ;  the 
stolid  misery  of  death-like  despair  had  not  come  upon  them^ 
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and  they  were  in  many  places  lawless^  blood  stained^  and  vio- 
lenf  and  godless. 

Under  these  cirenmstances,  the  Minister,  mindful  of  old 
times,  old  &iends,  and  old  experience,  resolved  to  apply  the 
one  universal  catholicon  for  aU  Irish  tumults— a  Coercion  Act. 
It  waa  of  no  moment  that  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  seven- 
teen Coercion  Acts  had  been  passed  for  Irelana ;  they  had 
ever  been  found  successful;  they  had  stifled  crime,  for  the 
hour,  and  the  wise  statesman  resolved,  that  as  the  malefactor 
had  marked  his  way  of  crime  by  the  corpses  of  his  victims,  so 
the  Minister  of  Justice  should  mark  his  course  of  vengeance  by 
all  the  ghastly  horrors  which  attend  a  suspended  constitution 
and  an  active  Special  Commission.^  The  Protectionists  de- 
clared that  IreLmd  did  not  want  a  Coercion  Act,  but  very 
much  required  a  wise  administration  and  employment  for  the 
people,  in  this,  of  course,  they  were  supported  by  many  of  the 
Irish  members.  Let  us  avenge  the  outraged  law,  cried  tne  Pre- 
mier; let  us  do  so,  but  do  justice  at  the  same  time,  cried  the 
Protectionists  and  the  Bepealers.  Which  bill  shall  we  pass  first? 
was  now  the  cry  of  the  Uovernment.  "  The  Corn  Act,"  ex- 
claimed Cobden.  '*  The  Coercion  Act,"  cried  the  Protection- 
ists. "  Fll  pass  them  simultaneously,''  cried  Peel.  Thus  were 
the  parties  balanced,  and  no  man  knew  the  results  to  which  this 
state  of  things  might  eventually  lead ;  the  Protectionists  were 
undecided  as  to  their  proper  line  of  action ;  it  was  then  that 
Bentinck  suggested  that  the  suppression  of  murder  ought  to 
take  the  first  place  in  their  consideration,  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  he  therefore  urged  that  the  Mi- 
nister should  be  supported  in  passing  this  measure  of  coercion, 
provided  he  proved  his  earnest  determination  to  put  down  Irish 


*  The  Insurrection  Act  was  in  force  from  the  year  1796  to  1802. 
Martial  law  was  in  force  from  1803  to  1805.  The  Insurrection  Act  was 
in  force  from  1807  to  1810.  The  Insurrection  Act  was  in  force  from 
1814  to  1818.  The  Insurrection  Act  was  in  force  from  1822  to  182d. 
Thus  during  a  period  of  27  years,  these  acts  were  in  force  16  years. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  from  1797  to  1802.  Again 
from  1808  to  1806.    Agahi  in  1822. 

The  Aims  Act,  allowing  domiciliary  visits,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
arms,  was  in  force  from  1796  to  1801,  and  fh>m  1807  to  some  time  after 
1823.    See  Sir  H.  Famell's  Speech  in  Hansard,  June  24th,  1822. 

We  quote  these  ikcts  merely  to  show  the  position  of  affairs  in  this 
country.  The  suspension  of  the  Constitution  was  on  many  of  these  oc- 
casions most  necessary*— but  why  ? 
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outrage,  by  pushing  forward  the  latter  act,  and  giving  it  priority 
over  the  Corn  Bill. 

"  This  view  of  the  situation  which  was  certainly  adroit,  for  it  com- 
bined the  vindication  of  order  with  an  indefinite  delay  of  the  mea- 
sures for  the  repeal  of  the  protective  svstem,  seemed  to  please  every 
one ;  there  was  a  murmur  of  approbation,  and  when  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  country  gentlemen  expressed  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing, and  added  that  all  that  was  now  to  be  desired  was,  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck  would  kindly  consent  to  be  the  organ  of  the  party 
on  the  occasion,  and  state  their  view  to  the  house,  the  cheering  was 
very  hearty.     It  came  from  the  hearts  of  more  than  two  hundred 

gentlemen,  scarcely  one  of  whom  had  a  personal  object  in  this  almost 
opeless  struggle  beyond  the  maintenance  of  a  system  which  he 
deemed  advantageous  to  his  country ;  but  thev  wished  to  show  their 
generous  admiration  of  the  man  who  in  the  dark  hour  of  difficulty  and 
desertion  had  proved  his  courage  and  resource,  had  saved  them  from 
public  contempt  and  taught  them  to  have  confidence  in  themselves. 
And  after  all  there  are  few  rewards  in  life  which  equal  such  sympa- 
thy from  such  men.  The  favour  of  courts  and  the  applause  of  senates 
may  have  their  moments  of  excitement  and  delight,  but  the  incident 
of  deepest  and  most  enduring  gratification  in  public  life  is  to  possess 
the  cordial  confidence  of  a  high  spirited  party,  for  it  touches  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  and  combines  all  the  softer  feelings  of 
private  life  with  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  public  duty. 

**  Lord  George  Bentinck,  deeply  moved,  conscDted  to  oecome  the 
organ  of  the  protectionists  in  this  matter,  but  he  repeated  in  a  marked 
manner  his  previous  declaration,  that  his  duty  must  be  limited  to  the 
occasion ;  he  would  serve  with  them,  but  he  could  not  pretend  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  party.*' 

To  this  proposal  for  delaying  the  debate  on  the  Corn  Bill 
the  Premier  would  not  consent.  O'Connell  and  his  party ;  Sir 
William  Somerville,  Sir  George  Grey,  Lord  John  Bussell^  and 
of  course  all  the  Russell  tail  likewise,  opposed  the  passing  of 
the  Coercion  Act,  before  that  of  the  Corn  Bill ;  a  debate  arose 
upon  a  point  of  form ;  but,  on  the  SOth,  supported  by  the 
Protectionist  members,  the  Government  had  a  majority  of  89. 
Up  to  this  period  delay  had  been  Bentinck's  great  object.  He 
had  so  far  succeeded,  that  before  the  Easter  holidays  there  were 
but  two  nights  which  could  be  devoted  to  Government  busi- 
ness, and  on  the  first  of  these  (Friday,  the  Sd  of  April) 
CConnell  had  stated  that  he  would  deliver  his  views  and 
opinions  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  causes  of 
agrarian  outrage.  With  all  O'Connell's  faults  he  was  ever  a 
lion,  and  a  favourite  one  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  those  who  could  remember  him  as  he  was  in  his  prime. 
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he  was  now  a  pitiable  spectacle.  Many  there.  Peel  amongst  the 
rest^  had  been  his  bitter  foes,  in  the  days  when  he  had  beaten 
down  all  opposition,  and  had  wrung  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  from  their  hands,  and  might  have  cried  to 
his  fellow  Catholics  as  Cicero  did  to  the  Boman  people — 
"Togati  me  nno  togato  duce  et  imperatore  vicistis/' 

All  this  was  now  past,  and  he  was  the  poor  old  man,  deserted 
in  part  by  his  own  Irish  millions,  and  deserted  for  such  things 
as  Daffy  and  his  dnpes.  Thus  Mr.  DisraeH  describes  his  last 
effort  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  When  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
was  ready  he  rose  at  once  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  motion. 
He  sate  in  an  unusual  place — in  that  ffenerail j  occupied  by  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  and  spoke  fVom  the  red  box,  convenient  to  him 
from  the  number  of  documents  to  which  he  had  to  refer.  His  ap- 
pearance was  of  great  debility,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  very 
still.  His  words  indeed  only  reached  those  who  were  immediately 
around  him,  and  the  ministers  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  green 
table,  and  listening  with  that  interest  and  respectful  attention  which 
became  the  occasion. 

''It  was  a  stranffe  and  touphing  spectacle  to  those  who  remem- 
bered the  form  of  colossal  energy  and  the  clear  and  thrilling  tones 
that  had  once  startled,  disturbed,  and  controlled,  senates.  Mr. 
0*ConneIl  was  on  his  legs  for  nearly  two  hours,  assisted  occasionally 
in  the  management  of  his  documents  by  some  devoted  aid-de-camp. 
To  the  house  generally  it  was  a  performance  of  dumb  show,  a  feeble 
old  man  muttering  before  a  table  ;  but  respect  for  the  great  parlia- 
mentary personage  kept  all  as  orderly  as  if  the  fortunes  of  a  party 
hung  upon  his  rhetoric ;  and  though  not  an  accent  reached  the  gal- 
lery, means  were  taken  that  next  morning  the  country  should  not 
lose  the  last  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  speeches  of  one  who 
had  so  long  occupied  and  agitated  the  mind  of  nations. 

**  This  remarkable  address  was  an  abnegation  of  the  whole  policy 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  career.  It  proved,  by  a  mass  of  authentic  evi- 
dence ranging  over  a  long  term  of  years,  that  Irish  outrage  was  the 
consequence  of  physical  misery,  and  that  the  social  evils  of  that 
country  could  not  be  successfully  encountered  by  political  remedies. 
To  complete  the  picture,  it  concluded  with  a  panegyric  of  Ulster, 
and  a  patriotic  quotation  from  Lord  Clare/* 

The  House  met  after  the  recess,  on  the  17  th  of  April,  and 
daring  the  time  of  adjonmment,  Lord  George  had  learned  that 
a  feeling  of  dislike  to  his  party  had  arisen  in  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  support  given  to  the  Coercion  Act,  and  the  opposition  ex- 
tended to  the  Corn  Bill,  the  passing  of  which  was  anxiously 
looked  for,  as  it  was  considered  the  chief  means  of  obtaining 
food  for  the  starving  people ;  and  to  prove  at  once  that  there 
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was  no  anxiety  amongst  the  Protectionist  party  to  delay  relief, 
whilst  pressing  for  coercioni  they  stated  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  support  any  immediate  measure  calculated  to  alleviate 
Irish  distress.  From  first  to  last,  all  through  these  stirring 
times,  the  Protectionists  were  the  friends,  the  real  friends,  of 
Ireland ;  and  though  in  the  terror  of  the  period,  in  all  the 
violence  of  plague,  and  all  the  necessities  of  the  knawing 
famine,  they  were  deemed  heartless^  and  steeled  against  every 
feeling  for  the  poor,  yet  now,  men  look  on  them  with  other 
eyes,  and  value  their  efforts  to  protect  this  country  with  other 
and  clearer  minds. 

The  debates  on  tlie  Coercion  Act  and  on  the  Corn  Bill  ran 
their  course.  No  effort  was  spared,  no  argument  neglected, 
no  labour  grudged  by  Bentinck  to  baiSe  the  Ministerial  mea* 
sure  of  destruction.  That  the  Minister  succeeded  is  no  fault 
of  Lord  George's;  the  measure  was  carried,  not  by  a  party 
who  had  argument,  and  reason,  and  authority  to  support  them ; 
it  was  carried  by  a  Ministry  who  feared  to  lose  omce  by  op- 
posing the  faction  of  whom  Cobden  was  the  ringleader.  It 
mattered  nothing  to  Peel  that  there  were  558,000  cultivators  of 
land  in  Ireland,  each  holding  about  fifteen  acres,  every  one  of 
whom  would  be  ruined  by  the  Corn  Bill ;  it  mattered  nothing 
that  the  grazing  counties  of  Ireland  would  be  rendered  in  time 
no  better  than  useless  wastes  by  the  measure  for  introducing 
foreign  cattle ;  these  facts,  the  hundred  other  considerations 
advanced  against  the  measure  generally,  had  no  weight  in  the 
mind  of  the  Minister.  (yConnell  had  cried  out  for  the  passing 
of  the  biU,  as  the  Irish  people  were  then  starving ;  Cobden 
and  Bright  had  demanded  it ;  Bussell,  and  all  the  place  expec- 
tants of  the  large  Bussell  family,  had  swelled  the  clamour,  and 
the  Premier,  with  the  instinctive  shuffing  of  his  craven  nature, 
and  incited  by  his  woful  anxiety  to  hold  office,  forgot  all  the 
promises  of  his  life,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  16th  of  May,  1846,  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Bepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  carried,  in  a  house 
of  560  members,  by  a  majority  of  98,  It  was  carried  by  a 
Minister,  gpiided,  not  by  reason,  but  goaded,  driven,  by 
clamour,  thus  proving  the  truth  of  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion,  ex- 
pressed to  Dr,  Wbatdey,  that  Peel  would  give  up  any  thing, 
*'  if  the  clamour  were  loud  enough.*** 


Stanley*s  Life  of  Arnold,  Vol.  %  p.  57. 
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The  erents  which  took  pkce  after  the  passing  of  this  bill 
aie  now  of  little  consequence^  save  that  they  show  how  all 
Free  Trade  measures  can  only  expose  this  nation  to  loss  in  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  as  we  shall  just 
BOW  show.  The  debate  upon  the  Coercion  Bill  was  boldly  and 
firmly  conducted  by  the  Irish  party,  and  Bentinck,  finding  that 
the  Government  were  not  honest  in  the  expressed  intention  of 
passing  the  biU,  accused  Fe^l  of  insincerity,  and  of  depending 
for  support  on  each  party  in  turn,  backed  only  by  "  his  forty 
paid  janissaries,  and  some  seventy  other  renegades,  one  half  of 
whom,  while  they  support  him,  express  their  shame  of  doing 
so/'     '*  We  are  told  now,''  he  continued, 

**  We  arc  told  now — we  hear  it  froto  the  Minister  himself—that 
be  thinks  there  is  nothing  humiliating  in  the  course  which  he  has 
pnrsaed — ^that  it  would  have  been  base  and  dishonest  in  him,  and 
inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  if  he  had  concealed 
his  opinions  after  he  had  changed  them ;  but  I  have  lived  lone 
enough,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  remember,  and  to  remember  with 
sorrow — with  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow — the  time  when  the  right 
honourable  baronet  chased  and  hunted  an  illustrious  relative  of  mine 
to  death  ;  and  when  he  stated,  that  he  could  not  support  his  minis- 
try, because^  as  leading  member  of  it,  though  he  had  changed  no 
opinion,  yet  from  his  position  he  was  likely  to  forward  the  question 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  That  was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon< 
ourable  baronet  in  1827 ;  but  in  1829,  he  told  the  house  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinions  on  that  subject  in  1825,  and  had  communicated 
that  change  of  opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.*' 

This  statement  was  the  cause  of  the  Canning  row,  and  though 
Peel  denied  the  charge,  though  his  long  and  carefully  con- 
cocted "  Explanation,"  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
house,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Disraeh  has  written  of  the 
affair  in  that  softened  tone  to  which  the  adoption  of  the  motto 
"De  mortuis"  necessarily  leads.  Mr.  Disraeli  knows,  all 
men  who  were  intimate  with  Lord  George  Bentinck  know, 
that  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  disbeUeved  Feel's  exculpa- 
tory statements.  Barrow,  who  had  edited  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament, returned  from  India  to  disprove  Peel's  ''Explanation,'' 
and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  was  not  once  referred  to.  Mr. 
Disraeli  knows  that  when  Canning  came  into  office  in  1827 
Peel  refused  to  serve  under  him,  because  it  was  impossible  he 
could  acquiesce  in  any  propositiou  for  granting  farther  con- 
cessions to  the  Soman  Catholics.    ' 

"  The  grounds  ^n  which  I  retire  from  office  are  simply  these,  I 
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have  taken  from  the  first  moment  of  m^  politieal  life,  ui  active  and 
decided  part  on  a  great  and  yital  question — ^tliat  of  the  extension  of 
political  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  3fy  opposition  iM  founded 
on  principle,  I  think  that  the  continuance  of  these  laws  which  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  political  power  hy  the  Roman  Catholics,  ic 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the  tnUrests  of 
the  Estab&shed  Churchr 

« 

Thus  Peel  spoke  in  1827,  and,  when  the  great  man  who  had 
been  all  his  glorious  life  the  advocate  of  the  measure,  was  laid  in 
his  honoured  grave.  Peel's  "  opposition,  founded  on  principle,'' 
gave  way ;  the  exclusion  of  the  Boman  Cathohcs  from  political 
power  was  no  longer  "  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution  and  the  interest  of  the  Established  Church,"  then 
it  was  that  Peers  craven  soul  forced  him  to  bow  before  O'Con- 
nail's  will,  then  it  was  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  cried, 
''Nusquam  tuta  fides,"  and  turning  to  Peel  said, 

*'  If,  as  he  now  states,  he  had  discovered  in  1825  the  necessity  of 
passing  this  question,  I  ask  why  did  he  not  say  so  in  1827,  and  give 
nis  support  to  Mr.  Canning  then,  when  the  supposed  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Canning  obtained  for  him  the  support  of  many 
honourable  gentlemen,  who  differed  with  him  only  on  that,  which  I 
confess  was  the  case  with  me.*' 

Mr.  Disraeli  knows  this,  and  knows,  that  after  many  days 
delay.  Peel's  chief  means  of  defence  were  some  letters,  intro- 
duced into  the  "  Explanation,''  with  an  ingenuity  only  sur- 
passed by  that  with  which  Sergeant  Buzfuz  introduced  the  cele- 
brated "  chops  and  tomata  sauce"  note  in  the  famous  case  of 
Bardell  v,  Pickwick.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  consider  it  a  libel  to  tell  the 
truth  of  a  dead  statesman,  then  Basil  Montague  is  a  libeller  of 
Bacon,  Brougham  is  a  libeller  of  Canning,  because,  in  his 
"  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  lime 
of  George  the  Third,"  when  fancying  himself  equal  to  Fox  in 
eloquence,  because  he  excelled  him  in  virulence,  he  censured 
some  portion  of  Canning's  conduct.  Better,  a  thousand  times 
better,  throw  into  this  Biography,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  could,  all 
the  fierce  invective  of  the  ^'  EoUiad,"  and  all  the  trenchant 
wit  of  the  '^  Anti- Jacobin,"  than  write  as  he  has  written 
upon  this  affair.  Well  might  Gibbon  lament  "  Malheureox 
sort  de  Thistoire*!  Lea  spectateurs  sont  trop  peu  instruits,  et 
les  acteurs  trop  int^ress^,  pour  que  nous  puissions  compter 
sur  les  r^cits  des  uns  on  des  autres  I"* 

— — — — — . y . — . — . — . 

•  Misc.  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p  410, 
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Whiki  Peel  lived  Mr.  Disraeli  never  spared  Irim^  and  ever 
spoke  the  truth ;  he  knew  that  Peel  was  a  traitor  to  every 
partj^  and  was  ever  willing  to  foUow  the  popular  view^  and  to 
adopt  the  popolar  cry  of  the  hour.  '^  In  his  earlier  days  it 
was  Mr.  Homer  or  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly ;  in  later  and  more 
important  periods  it  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  the  King  of 
the  French^  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd^  some  others,  and  finally^  Mr. 
Cobden.''  Prom  Prancis  Homer  to  Jones  Lloyd — ^from  Bo- 
milly to  Mr.  Bichard  Cobden.  '*  Peace  to  his  ashes/'  writes 
Mr.  Disraeli.  '^ Peace  to  his  ashes/'  say  we;  but  to  his  me- 
mory and  to  his  administration,  we  borrow  of  Cicero,  and 
write,  ''Vita  enim  mortuorum  in  memoria  vivorumest 
posita." 

Looking,  as  Bentinck  did,  to  the  interests  of  the  nation 
generally,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
colonial  questions,  and  to  the  position  of  famine-stricken 
Ireland.  When  Peel  was  driven  from  office,  and  when  the 
family  party,  who  now  form  the  Cabinet,  had  come  in,  Bentinck 
found  that  500,000  persons  were  employed  on  the  public 
works  in  this  counti^,  at  an  expense  of  £700,000  or  £800,000 
per  month,  and  requuring  a  staff  of  clerks  and  overseers  amount^ 
ing  to  more  than  deven  thousand  persons.  He  found,  too,  that 
these  works  had  been  undertaken  in  haste,  that  they  were 
useless  to  the  country,  often  a  cause  of  fatal  accidents,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  on.  He  thought  it  a 
pity,  whilst  the  state  was  spending  these  millions  of  public 
money,  that  something  more  advantageous  to  the  community 
should  not  accroe,  than  the  temporary  subsistence  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

''Lord  George  had  always  been  a  great  supporter  of  railway  ea- 
terprise  in  England  on  the  ground  that,  irrespective  of  all  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  those  undertakings,  the  money  was  spent  in  the 
country  ;  and  that  if  our  surplus  capital  were  not  directed  to  such 
channels*  it  would  go,  as  it  had  gone  before,  to  foreign  mines  and 
foreign  1  oans,  from  which,  in  a  great  decree,  no  return  would  arrive. 
When  millions  were  avowedly  to  be  laid  out  in  useless  and  unprofita> 
ble  undertakings,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  were  not  wiser 
even  somewhat  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  necessities  of  Ireland 
would  require  railways  on  a  considerable  scale;  and  whether  by 
embarking  in  such  enterprises,  we  might  not  only  find  prompt  ana 
profitable  employment  for  the  jpeople,  but  by  ^ving  a  new  character 
to  the  country,  and  increasing  its  social  relations  and  the  combina- 
tions  of  its  industry,  might  not  greatly  advance  the  period  when  such 
modes  of  communication  would  be  absolutely  requisite." 

O 
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'« Full  of  these  views^  Lord  Qeorge^  in  the  course  of  the  aatomn^ 
consulted  in  confidence  some  gentlemen  very  competent  to  assist  him 
in  such  an  inquiry,  and  especially  Mr.  Kobert  Stephenson^  Mr. 
Hudson,  and  Mr.  Liaing.  With  their  advice  and  at  their  suggestion 
two  engineers  of  great  ability^  Mr.  Bidder  and  Mr.  Smith,  were 
despatched  to  Ireland,  personally  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
of  railroads  in  that  country. 

**  Meditating  over  the  condition  of  Ireland,  a  subject  very  fre- 
quently in  his  thoughts,  and  of  the  means  to  combat  its  vast  and 
inveterate  pauperism,  Lord  George  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
reverting  to  the  years  '41 — 42  in  Ensland,  when  tnere  were  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  person  on  the  parish  rates ;  eighty-three  thousand 
able-bodied  men  actually  confined  within  the  walLs  of  the  workhouse, 
and  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men  receiving  out- 
door relief.  What  changed  all  this,  and  restored  England  in  a  very 
very  brief  space  to  a  condition  of  affluence  hardly  before  known  in 
her  annals  ?  Not  certainly  the  alterations  in  the  tariff  which  were 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  commencement  of  his  government, 
prudent  and  salutary  as  they  were.  No  one  would  pretend  that  the 
abolition  of  the  slight  duty  (five-sixteenths  of  a  penny)  on  the  raw 
material  of  the  cotton  manufacturer,  or  the  free  introduction  of  some 
twenty-seven  thousand  head  of  foreign  cattle,  or  even  the  admission 
of  foreign  timber  at  reduced  duties,  could  have  effected  this.  Un- 
questionably it  was  the  railway  enterpriae,  which  then  began  to  pre- 
vail, that  was  the  cause  of  this  national  renovation.  Suddenly,  and 
for  several  years,  an  additional  sum  of  thirteen  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  a  year  was  spent  in  the  wages  of  our  native  industry  ;  two 
hundred  thousand  able-bodied  labourers  received  each,  upon  an 
average,  twenty-two  shillings  a  week,  stimulating  the  revenue  both 
in  excise  and  customs  by  their  enormous  consumption  of  malt  and 
spirits,  tobacco  and  tea.  This  was  the  main  cause  of  the  contrast 
between'the  England  of  '41  and  the  England  of  '45. 

"  To  illustrate  the  value  of  railways  to  an  agricultural  population, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  said,  *  that  the  improvement  of  the  land  for 
one  mile  only  on  each  side  of  the  railway  so  constructed,  would  be 
so  great,  that  it  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  whole  construction.*  He 
added,  ^at  there  were  few  districts  in  Ireland  in  which  railway 
communication  could  be  introduced,  where  the  value  of  the  country 
through  which  the  railway  passed  would  not  be  raised  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  railway. 

**  Arguing  on  an  area  of  six  hundred  and  tortj  acres  for  every 
square  mile,  after  deducting  the  land  occupied  by  fences,  roads  and 
buildings,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  entered  into  a  calculation  of  the 
gain  derivable  from  the  mere  carriage  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  the  back  carriage  of  manure,  coals,  tiles,  bricks,  and  other 
materials,  and  estimated  the  saving  through  those  means  on  every 
square  mile  to  more  than  £300,  or  something  above  £600  on  1280 
acres,  abutting  each  mile  of  railway,  this  being  the  difference  of  the 
cost  of  carriage  under  the  old  mode  of  conveyance  as  compared  wxHh 
the  new.  Following  up  this  calculation,  he  showed  tnat  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway  would  improve  the  land  through  which  it 
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|»88ed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  million  acres  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
on  each  side ;  and  taken  at  twenty  five  years'  purchase,  would  equal 
twenty -four  millions  sterling  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land. 

"  The  cause  of  the  weakness  in  Ireland  to  prosecute  these  under* 
takings,  was  the  total  want  of  domestic  capital  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  English  capitalists  to  embark  their  ninds  in  a 
coontrv  whose  social  and  political  condition  they  viewed  with  dis- 
trust, however  promising  and  even  profitable  the  investment  might 
otherwise  appear.  This  was  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  instance 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  one  of  the 
imdertakings  of  which  the  completion  was  arrested  by  want  of  funds, 
yet  partially  open.  Compared  with  a  well  known  railway  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Irish  railway  had  cost  in  its  construction  XI 5,000  per 
mile,  and  the  British  upwards  of  £26,000  per  mile ;  the  weekly 
traffic  on  the  two  rulways,  allowing  for  some  difierence  in  their 
extent,  was  about  the  same  on  both,  in  amount  varying  from  £1,000 
to  £1,800  per  week  ;  yet  the  unfinished  British  railway  was  at  £40 
premium  in  the  market,  and  the  incomplete  Irish  railway  at  £2  dis- 
count. It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  commercial  principle,  omni- 
potent in  England,  was  not  competent  to  cope  with  the  peculiar 
circumatances  of  Ireland.'* 

The  fililare  of  Bentinck's  measures  is  now  a  thing  of  history^ 
the  highways  of  Parliamentary  life,  are,  like  the  highways  of 
each  indiviaaal  existence^  strewn  with  hopes  and  designs  cast 
away  for  ever ;  this  great  project  of  Lord  George^s,  to  save 
Ireland  from  the  confiscating  effect  of  the  Public  Works^  and 
of  the  Labour  Bate^  was  fated  to  become  one  of  those  cast  off 
designs.  Would  to  heaven  that  other  men  than  the  Bussells 
had  occupied  the  Treasury  bench  then^  Ireland  would  not 
be  now  in  her  frightful  position  of  beggary  and  prostration. 
Had  his  measure  been  carried  out^  there  would  not  be,  to  use 
his  words,  "  a  single  county  in  Ireland  which  would  not  be 
traversed  by  railways.'' 

That  all  our  readers  may  understand  the  great  culpability  of 
the  Gbveniment,  we  give  his  proposal  and  his  arguments : — 

**  The  proposition  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  was^  that  for  every 
£106  expended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  imperial  goyernment  in 
railway  construction,  £200  should  be  lent  by  government  at  the  very 
lowest  interest  at  which,  on  the  credit  of  the  government,  that 
amount  could  be  raised,  so  that  if  two  millions  were  produced  an- 
nually for  four  years  by  the  Irish  companies,  the  imperial  government 
shouM  advance  an  ad^tional  four  millions,  ensuring  in  Ireland  for 
four  years  the  expenditure  of  six  millions  a  year  in  public  works  of 
an  useftil  and  reproductive  nature*  This  proposition  was  recom- 
mended by  Lord  George  as  offering  an  ample  security  for  the  public 
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loan.     For  this  purpose  he  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  the  worst 
railroad  ever  yet  constructed  in  this  country,  or  Scotland,  or  Bel- 

S'xan,  would  afford  an  ample  security  under  such  circumstances, 
e  assumed  that  the  ffovemment  would  lend  the  money  at  3^  per 
cent.,  and  take  the  whole  railway  as  securiihr.  Consequently,  a  fine 
paying  £7  upon  £S00  expended,  would  am>rd  ample  security  for 
£200  lent  hy  the  state,  at  £3  10s.  per  cent.,  and  he  was  therefore 
prepared  to  prove  that  a  line  which  paid  hut  a  dividend  of  £2.  68. 8d. 
per  cent,  would  afford  perfect  security  for  the  interest  of  the  loan 
made  hy  the  government. 

"  *  We  have  it  stated  hy  Messrs.  Orissell  and  Peto,'  said  Lord 
Qeorge,  'who  are  constantly  employing  nine  thousand  labouring  moi 
on  English  railways,  that  in  order  to  promote  habits  of  sobriety,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  restrict  each  man  to  one  eallon  of  strong 
beer  a  day.  Now,  a  gallon  of  strong  beer  brewed  from  malt  and 
hops,  pays  4d.  duty;  so  that  each  railway  labourer,  setting  aaide 
what  his  fkmily  consumes,  and  what  he  pays  on  other  articles,  such 
as  tea,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  actually  pays  the  sum  of  £5  Os.  4d.  per 
year  in  excise  on  beer  alone.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  this  calculation 
may  be  worked  out.  On  looking  at  and  comparing  the  amount  of 
excise  paid  by  the  Irish  people  with  the  amount  of  excise  paid  by  the 
Scotch,  we  find  that  tne  Scotch,  in  the  excise  duty  alone,  pay 
£1.  Os.  2d.  per  head  on  the  whole  population,  while  in  Ireland  the 
amount  is  only  3s.  lOf  d.  per  head.  This,  after  excluding  and  de- 
ducting the  soap  and  brick  duties  not  paid  in  Ireland,  shows  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  excise  duties  paid,  as  between  the  Irish 
and  Scotch,  of  16s.  3H.  per  head.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  sa^  that 
this  calculation  woula  be  correct  as  regards  the  entire  population  of 
Ireland ;  it  was  made,  however,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  tne  Board  of 
Works,  about  ten  years  ago  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  state,  that  the  effect 
of  making  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  miles  of  railway  will  be  to  raise 
the  entire  population  of  Ireland  to  the  level  of  the  population  in 
Scotland.  J3ut  I  think  I  may  say,  and  not  overcharge  the  case,  that 
that  population  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  represented  by 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  labourers,  will  be  raised  to  the  aver- 
age level  of  all  Scotland.  If  then,  we  calculate  what  16s.  3^d.  per 
head  will  come  to  on  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  we 
shall  find  an  additional  yearly  amount  to  the  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  £447,448,  and  this  at  sld.  per  cent  interest,  will  represent  a 
capital  of  £12,784000.  Well,  then,  there  are  the  customs  duties; 
and  I  think,  when  we  are  constructing  railwavs,  it  will  not  be  unfair 
to  assume  that  the  customs  will  be  as  much  increased  as  the  excise. 
I  am  aware  that  there  is  great  difficultv  in  getting  at  the  exact 
amount  of  customs'  duties  paid  by  Ireland  and  Scotland,  so  large  a 
portion  of  those  duties  being  received  in  this  country ;  but  from  aa 
ofiicial  estimate  made,  either  by  Mr.  Porter  or  Mr.  M'Ghregor,  the 

fross  amount  of  customs  in  Ireland  shows  an  average  of  5s.  8d.  per 
ead,  Scotland  Ids.,  making  a  difference  between  the  two  countries 
of  7s.  4d.  per  head.  This  difference  would  represent  a  sum  of 
£202,000  a  year,  representing  at  3^  per  cent,  interest,  a  capital  of 
nearly  £6,000,000  sterling.    If  it  were  fair  to  calculate  on  this  em- 
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ployment  contiDoing  after  the  railwajrs  were  completed  and  in  full 
Tigoar,  it  would  be  ri^bt  for  me  to  say  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  revenue  to  the  state  for  ever  of  no  less  than  £649,000,  representing 
a  capita]  of  more  than  £1 8,000,000  sterling.  But  stating  tne  amotmt 
at  half,  or  even  one  third,  the  sums  respectively  would  be  nine  or  six 
millions,  and  there  are  good  K^ounds  for  thinking  that  the  construe* 
tion  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  railway  will  employ  as 
many  people  hereafter  as  when  in  the  course  of  execution." 

Such  was  Bentinck^s  project^  and  such  were  his  arguments 
advanced  to  support  it.     Let  us  examine  the  present  state  of 
oor  raOway  affairs.    In  18S4  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line, 
6  miles  in  length,  was  opened,  and  until  the  year  1 840  it  was 
our  only  railway.    In  the  latter  year  we  had  13^  miles  open  ; 
in  1843  we  had  31  i  miles  open ;  in  the  year  1845  we  had  65 
miles  in  working  order ;  in  1847  we  had  1^0}  miles  open,  and 
in  1851  we  had  537^  miles  in  good  working  condition ;  so 
that  it  takes  17  years  to  constract  537^  miles  of  railway  in 
Ireland.     The  total  traffic  on  these  eight  lines,  which  make  up 
the  537 i  miles,  was,  for  the  year  ending  December,  1851, 
£538,113,  leaving  about  an  average  of  £1,001  per  mile.     The 
total  receipts  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  line  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  1851,  were  £;^3,379  I89.  8d.     The  total 
lecdpts  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  for  the  year  1851 
were  £48,314   8s.  4d.    The  total  receipts    of    the   Great 
Southern  and  Western  line  for  the  year  ending  June  1851, 
were  £227,751.    The  total  receipts  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  for  the  thirteen  months  ending  July  31st,  1851,  were 
£51,127  Is.  4d. ;  and  on  all  these  lines  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous and  increasing  traffic.    This  is  our  present  position ; 
what  would  it  have  been  had  Bentinck^s  proposal  been  carried  ? 
And  why  was  it  not  carried  P  Because  the  Ministry  threatened 
to  resign  if  the  measure  were  supported.    They  threatened  to 
resign,  not  "  because  it  was  quite  impossible  (as  Lord  John 
Aui^ll  said)  for  any  Government  to  allow  the  finances  of  the 
country  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  other  person.^^    This  was 
not  the  real  cause  of    Government  opposition ;  it  arose  from 
red-tapism,   from  carelessness  of   Irish  interest,   and  from 
jealousy  of  the  proposer  of  the  measure.    It  is  true  that  honest 
members  from  Ireland  supported  the  opposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  if  Lord  George's  measure  were  carried  out,  the 
Minister  might  withdraw  his  support  from  the  plan  for  the 
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reclamation  of  Irish  waste  lands^  but  the  Minister  did  abandon 
this  same  plan  very  shortly  afterwards. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  portion  of  our  subject,  and  upon 
the  Com  Bill  debat^,  because  we  believe  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  Ireland  from  any  Free  Trade  Ministry.  They  have  no 
sympathy  for  this  country,  it  is  all  reserved  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  England,  and  in  the  expressed  opinion  of  Lord  John 
Bussell,  the  brains  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom,  "  are 
as  dull  as  the  clods  they  till/' 

We  may  argue  thus  from  too  great  a  sympathy  with  our 
countrymen :  we  confess  we  would  much  rather  see  Ireland 
prosperous  than  wretched ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  some  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  the  House  of  Commons  ever  produced, 
were  not  the  enemies  of  Free  Trade.  But  it  was  a  IVee  Trade 
founded  on  reciprocity.  Huskisson  and  Canning  were  of  opi* 
nion  that  bounties,  and  monopolies,  and  exemptions  in  favour 
of  particular  interest  should  be  discountenanced.  We  know 
well  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  the  worst  Minister,  so  far  as 
foreign  relations  were  concerned,  that  ever  lived ;  and  we  are 
quite  aware  that  the  Manchester  people  know  little,  and  care 
less,  about  political  economy,  if  their  workmen  can  only 
obtain  food  cheaply,  and  bear  a  reduction  of  wages  on  this 
account,  all  things  seem  well  to  them.  But  there  are  other 
interests  in  the  kingdom  besides  those  represented  by  Cobden, 
by  Bright,  by  Joe  Sturge,  and  by  Perronet  Thompson,  When, 
in  1823,  Mr.  Bobinson  brought  in  his  Eeciprocity  Act,  by 
which  the  king  in  council  was  authorised  to  place  the  ships  of 
foreign  states,  importing  articles  into  Great  Britain,  or  her 
colonies,  on  the  same  footing  of  duties  as  British  ships,  pro* 
vided  such  foreign  states  extended  a  like  equality  to  Bntiah 
ships  trading  with  their  ports,  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was 
acknowledged,  and  all  the  industrious  classes  in  the  kingdom 
had  fair  guarantees  of  Protection ;  but  in  our  days.  Free  Trade 
Ministers  take  their  political  economy  from  the  pamphlets  of 
the  League,  and  are  ruled  by  the  clamours  and  arrogant  de- 
mands of  its  insolent  and  truculent  leaders — Pleaders  who  tell 
the  House,  who  told,  as  Cobden  did,  "  Lord  George  Bentinok 
and  the  two  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen  who  sat  behind 
him,''  that  the  party  they  represented  were  nothing,  that  it  is 
the  ''  people  who  live  in  towns  that  will  govern  this  country," — 
leaders  wno  are  as  insolent  to  the  House,  as  they  are  arrogant 
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io  their  white  slaves^  amongst  the  whirring  looms  of  Manches- 
ter or  the  clanging  forges  of  Birmingham. 

And  now,  having  so  far  dwelt  upon  this  Biography^ 
upon  the  policy  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  of  his  opponents 
with  regard  to  the  kingdom  generally^  let  us  look  at  the  re- 
salts  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  the  past  six  years  misgovemment 
of  this  country.  We  have  seen  how  the  wise  pfoject  of  Lord 
George  regarding  Lrish  railways  was  slighted,  and  every  man 
in  Ireland,  is  well  aware,  some  men  painfully  aware,  of  the 
consequences  of  this  Government  opposition  to  his  scheme. 

Wlulst  the  Com  Laws  were  upheld,  the  Lish  people,  being 
purely  an  agricultural  population,  had  some  fair  chance  of  ex- 
istence. They  were  able  to  lire  at  home,  and  though  often 
sorely  pressed  by  want,  they  could  support  themselves  by  the 
poduce  of  their  lands.  Misgoverned  and  oppressed  as  they 
nad  been,  they  were  ever  willing  to  lend  their  aid  against  the 
foe  of  England ;  they  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  their 
own  accord,  as  the  Government  had  years  ago  taught  them  to 
emigrate  to  Canada,  but  remembering  the  condition  of  this 
oonntry,  to  the  year  1846,  emigration  was  not  excessive.  For 
the  twenty  years  before  Free  Trade,  the  average  emigration, 
per  annum,  was  64,260 ;  since  Free  Trade  became  the  law, 
the  average  annual  emigration  has  been  243,611  persons. 

Li  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1851,  6,147  persons  sailed 
from  the  Lrish  ports;  in  the  second  quarter  there  sailed 
83,113,  and  in  the  third  quarter,  ending  September  30th, 
16,101  persons  left  our  shores.  When  we  consider  these 
figures,  and  remember  that  in  less  than  forty- eight  hours 
(16th  and  ]  7th  October  last),  there  sailed  from  the  port  of  Wa- 
terford  976  emigrants,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  statements  of 
those  who  calculate  the  number  of  Irish  emigrants  for  the 
year  1851,  at  800,000.  If  we  assume,  as  we  may,  that  our 
population  increases  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  the  population 
of  Ireland  is  now  200,000  less  than  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1851,  the  day  on  which  the  census  was  taken.  The  total 
muuber  of  emigrants  from  Liverpool  and  the  Irish  ports,  for 
the  nine  months  ending  September  1851,  was  218,696.^ 

And  this  all  happens  in  a  country  whose  population  has  fallen 
off  nearly  two  millions  in  ten  years,  well  may   the  Times  of 


*  The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  the  year  1845  was,  from  Ireland, 
23,705.    From  the  United  Kingdom,  93,501. 
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Oot.  10th,  1861,  teU  ns  that,  ''The  emigration  has  hitherto 
been  greater  in  1861  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1830/'  The  emigration  in  the  latter  year  was  280,849. 
This  is  frightful — ^all  Irish  statistics  are  so  in  these  dajs,  and 
yet^  with  such  a  population  as  ours  it  is  not  surpnsing — 
when  we  remember  that  as  the  Timet  shows,  **  For  n^urly 
two  years  and  a  half  agricultural  prices  have  been  below  a  re- 
munerative level/'  This  was  what  Bentinck  feared;  he 
wanted  protection  for  every  branch  of  British  industry.  Pro- 
tectionforthe  farmer^— protection  for  the  shipper — ^protection 
for  the  colonies-*protection  for  the  manufacturer — ^lus  was  the 
wise  maxim,  that  we  should  not  neglect  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience, and  as  England  had  grown  great  upon  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  her  protective  system,  so  her  greatness,  her  power, 
and  her  prosperity,  should  be  secured  by  the  continuance  of 
that  same  tried  and  well  proved  system. 

The  effect  of  this  damnable  Free  Trade  is  very  plainly,  and 
in  a  very  pitiable  manner,  farther  shown  by  the  following 
tables: — ^In  the  year  1841  there  were  in  Ireland  810,876 
farms  above  one  acre  in  extent,  and  not  beyond  five  acres ; 
in  the  year  1860  there  were  only  91,618  farms  of  the  above 
size.  In  the  year  1847  there  were  262,778  farms  above  five 
acres,  and  not  beyond  16  acres;  in  the  year  1860  there  were 
only  203,381  of  the  above  size.  In  the  year  1849,  the  value 
of  stock  on  farms  in  Ireland  above  one  acre,  and  not  beyond 
five  acres,  was  £662,967 ;  in  1860,  the  value  of  stock  on 
such  farms  was  £612,011.  In  the  year  1849  the  value  of 
stock  on  farms  of  five  acres  and  not  more  than  16  acres  was 
£3,737,801 ;  in  1860  it  was  £3,617,802— a  decrease  in  the 
latter  year  of  11,999.  This  is  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  at 
its  Nadir,  people,  money,  and  cattie  all  gone  in  millions — 
what  will  our  position  be  when  when  Free  Trade  is  at  its 
Zenith  ?  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  book,  "  The  Influence  of  the 
Com  Laws,'*  writes,  ^'  Our  belief  is,  that,  if  we  had  had  a 
tree  trade  in  com  since  1816  the  average  price  of  the  whole 

Eeriod,  actually  received  by  the  British  growers,  would  have 
een  higher  than  it  has  been ;  that  little  or  no  foreign  grain 
would  have  been  imported ;  and  that  if,  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  the  whole  protective  system  shall  be  abandoned,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  will  be  higher  than  it  has  been  for  the 
last  seven  years,  or  than  it  would  be  with  a  continuance  of 
the  present  system."   In  1846  wheat,  according  to  the  Dublin 
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Gazette  was,  in  DubliD,  SOs.  6d.  per  barrel  of  £0  stone ;  oats 

was  146.  9d.  per  barrel  of  14  stone.    In  1851  wheat  was  from 

179.  to  22s.  6d.  as  above,  and  oats  from  8s.  6d..to  I  Is.  6d.  For 

tbe  month  ending  July  5th,  1848,  the  imports  of  foreign  wheat 

were  £182,876   quarters;  for  the  month  ending  July  5th, 

1851,  the  imports  of  foreign  wheat  were  451,010.     For  the 

6at  of  the  above  dates  the  imports  of  foreign  wheat  flour 

were  48,460  hundreds ;  for  the  latter  date  they  were  463,632; 

So  much  for  Mr.  Wilson's  prophetic  powers.    In  1847  Ireland 

exported  480,827  pigs  to  England,  at  an  average  price  of  45s. 

eich  pig.     In   1851    she  exported  109,170,  at  an  average 

price  of  82s.     In  1845,  the  average  price  of  oxen  at  Ballina« 

sloe  was  £16  16s.    In  1851  it  was  £10  10s.    In  the  year 

1845  the  average  price  of  butter  in  Liverpool  was  82s.  per 

hundred;  in  1852  the  average  price  is  71s.    * 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  effects  of  Free  Trade, 
and  its  results  in  driving  the  ruined  farmers  from  the  country, 
but  there  is  one  other  fact  to  which  we  must  refer.     In  the 
year  1847  the  total  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  Irish 
Savings  Banks  was  £2,410,720,  and  the  number  of  depositors 
was  80,351.     In  1850  the  deposits  were  £1,291,798;  the 
number  of  depositors  was  47,987.     In  1846  the  Loan  Fund 
circulation  was  £1,770,897,  with  a  net  profit  of  £8,518.     In 
1850  the  circulation  sank  to  £662,794,  with  a  net  profit  of 
£8,605.     In  1849  it  was  found  necessary  to  close,  at  a  con- 
siderable loss,  twenty-eight  of  these  most  useful  institutions. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners tell  us,  that  the  country  is  progressing,  and  that 
Giuperism   is  less  a  charge  on  the  people  than  it  has  been. 
o  doubt  the  cost  is  less,  because  the  staff  of  officials  is  less  out- 
rageously extravagant  in  numbers  and  in  pay  than  heretofore, 
but  pauperism  is  not  diminished.  It  has  in  fact  increased,  and 
increased  while  the  population  has  fallen  off.     In  1847,  when 
the  famine  was  gnawing  away  the  lives  of  the  poor,  when, 
taking  the  old  census  of  1841   as  the  standard,  our  people 
numbered  over  8,000,000,  the  numbers  receiving  relief  were 
116,821;  now  in  1852,  when  our  population  is  only  a  little 
over  6,000,000,  the  numbers  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  poor 
house  are  252,675,  being  some  thousands  over  an  increase  of 
cent,  per   cent.     In  the  province   of  Connaught,  the  num- 
bers on   the  relief  books  in   1847    were    16,529,    with  a 
population  of  1,418,859  souls ;    now,  with    a    population 
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reduced  to  1,011,917,  the  nmnbers  seekiiig  relief  are  48,169. 
This  is  the  improvement  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  boasts; 
thus  is  Sir  Wajter  Scott's  prophecy  fulfilled,  "  The  whole 
land  is  hypothecated  to  the  poor,  and,  by  the  strongest  and 
most  unexpected  of  reyolntions,  the  labourers  in  the  country 
are  substantially  in  possession  of  the  whole  rental  of  the 
soil/' 

•  But  what  is  the  condition  of  our  trade  and  shipping  P  Free 
Trade  was  based  upon  the  assumption  of  foreign  redprocitjr— 
what  is  reciprocity  ?  what  redprodtv  could  we  expect  ?  Ouizot 
repudiated  it  in  1846.  The  Assembler  scouted  the  mention  of 
it  within  the  past  ten  months — ^America  has  refused  to  follow 
our  insane  example.  We  haved  asked,  what  is  foreign  reci- 
procity ?  Let  these  figures  answer.  In  1845  France  sent  us 
(the  United  Kingdom)  82,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  received 
from  us  manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  £2,791,288. 
In  1849  we  imported  from  her  742,000  quartos  of  wheat, 
and  she  took  from  us  manufactured  goods  worth  £634,000. 
In  1846  we  imported  from  Bussia  33,764  quarters  of  wheats 
and  we  exported  manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of 
£2,158,491.  In  1849  we  imported  from  her  599,556  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  she  took  from  us  manufactured  goods  to 
the  value  of  £1,666,000.  From  Prussia,  in  1845,  we  im* 
ported  428,743  quarters  of  wheat,  and  she  took  from  us 
fabrics  worth  £577,999.  In  1849  our  imports  were,  from 
her,  618,690  quarters  of  com,  she  took  from  us  in  manufac- 
tures only  £404,000.    So  far  for  reciprocity. 

!N'ow  let  us  observe  the  position  of  our  shipping  trade  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  Every  body  has  heard 
of  a  certain  newspaper  called  the  Economist,  and  of  its  erudite 
and  very  unscrupulous  editor.  This  paper,  which  is  about  the 
most  aole  oi^an  the  Manchester  people  ever  possessed,  tells 
us,  that  from  October  1848  to  October  1851,  in  the  first  eight 
months,  the  total  increase  inwards  and  outwards  of  Briti^ 
shipping  has  been  not  quite  6  per  cent.,  whilst  the  total  in- 
crease inwards  and  outwards  of  foreign  shipping  has  been  63 
per  cent.  The  total  montily  decrease  of  British  shipping  dur- 
ing the  same  periods  has  been  from  2,504  to  2,216  tons,  or 
for  the  nine  months,  a  total  decrease  in  British  skips  of  from 
16,824  to  14,426.  During  the  above  period  American  ship- 
ping engaged  in  British  tr^e  had  increased  from  485,116  to 
625,143  tons ;  and  there  has  been  a  proportionally  large  in- 
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crease  in  the  shipping  of  Sweden,  Praasia,  Norway,  and 
Russia.  Bat  what  is  there  wonderful  in  this  failing  off ;  as  all 
the  foundations  of  the  Ibree  Trade  arguments  have  proved 
fallacious,  this  of  reciprocity  can  be  no  exception,  and  the 
groundlessness  of  the  argument  as  to  the  cost  of  com  is  still 
more  striking.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Free  Trade  measures, 
the  Sturges  used  to  assert  that  Odessa  wheat  could  not  be 
delivered  in  England  at  less  cost  than  40s.  a  quarter,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  price  at  Odessa,  yet  it  has  been  sold  in  Liverpool 
for  32s.  the  quarter.  Wilson,  in  his  '^  Influences  of  the  Com 
Laws,''  estimates  the  cost  of  shipment  of  wheat  from  Dantzig 
to  London,  including  commission,  at  27s^  9d.  the  quarter, 
but  the  best  Dantzig  wheat  has  been  sold  at  Leith  for  43s. 
the  quarter.  In  1847  the  fireight  to  the  Nprth  American 
colonies  on  timber  was  49s.  a  load,  it  is  now  SOs.  From  New 
York  it  was  lOs.  a  barrel  for  flour,  it  is  now  Is.  6d.  Thus 
have  all  the  Manchester  schemes  proved  false,  all  have  tended 
to  the  destruction  of  the  farmers  and  to  the  injury  of  the  ship- 
ping interests.  Their  effects  on  the  kingdom  generally,  may 
be  judged  by  the  fiact,  that  the  revenue  returns  for  the  quarter 
ending  Januaiy  5th,  1852,  show  a  reduction  of  £700,000  on 
the  quarter.  Thus  has  the  kingdom  declined  beneath  Free 
Trade,  and  under  the  sway  of  a  Free  Trade  Minis- 
try.  Thus  has  the  deceptive  bubble  reciprocity  burst, 
all  the  beauties  of  the  flattering  deception  have  vanished, 
experience  has  proved  the  baselessness  of  all  the  hopes  of 
Manchester,  ana  Cobden  may  now  lament  over  his  well  ex- 
posed fallacies,  with  repinings  as  fruitless  as  were  those  of  the 
renowned  Doctor  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  over  the  shield  which 
friction  had  proved  to  be  a  humbug.''^ 

But  we  believe  that  all  these  facts  will  tell  for  the  friends 
of  Protection  and  prosperity  at  the  coming  elections. 

We  know  that  great,  and  to  some  extent,  powerful  preju- 
dices must  be  surmounted;  we  know  that  all  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  towns,  may  be  banded  against  the  men  who  pro* 
fess  themselves  the  advocates  of  Protection,  we  feel  the  MI 
force  of  that  argument,  ''  wiU  you  vote  for  the  big  or  the  little 
loaf  P'  It  takes  the  fancy,  and  the  vote  of  every  elector  who 
is  unable  to  think  for  himself;  who  is,  as  La  !Bruyere  says, 
''  N^  pour  la  digestion.''    But  looking  around,  as  men  must 

*  MartiniM  Scriblerus,  chap.  iii. 
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do^  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland^  observing  that  very  few  of 
these  gentlemen^  who  have  addressed  the  constituencies  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  general  election^  have  referred  to  the  subject  of 
Protection  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  and  finding  that  few  mem" 
bers  of  the  Irish  newspaper  press,  have  the  folly,  or  the 
roguery,  to  deny  that  Free  Trade  has  most  wofully  injured  this 
country,  we  look  forward  with  satisfaction  and  hope  to  the 
approaching  battle  of  the  hustings ;  with  satisfaction,  because 
we  believe  that  a  Minister  who  has  excited  feelings  of  disgust 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  breast  of  every  man  who  loves  his 
country,  and  who  is  unwilling  to  see  the  British  nation  truck- 
ling to  Louis  Napoleon,  or  that  Little  Pickle  of  the  Vatican, 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  or  playing  the  parasite  to  that 
insolvent  adulterer,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  Schwaizen- 
burg,"^  cannot  again  hold  office ;  with  hope,  because  we  are 
sure  that  all  Lrishmen  now  feel,  and  know,  that  Free  Trade 
is  a  complete  bubble,  that  it  is  a  measure  founded  on  fallacy 
and  falsenood ;  one-sided  in  operation,  and  in  effect  destructive 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

We  claim  for  our  country  a  consideration  equal  to  that  be- 
stowed upon  Manchester  or  Birmingham.  Our  six  millions 
who  have  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  famine  and  the  poor- 


*  This  man,  grown  hardened  in  aU  the  irajs  of  cmelfy  and  oppreauon, 
was  the  notorious  defendant  in  the  once  mach  talked  of  action  for  crim. 
con.,  EUenborough  u.  Schwarzenburg.  The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff*, 
hut  it  is  stated  that  not  one  farthing  of  damages  or  costs  was  ever  paid 
bj  the  defendant. 

The  Section  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Cabinet,  and  the  causes 
generaUy  assigned  for  it,  are  most  shameful.  If  Kossuth  were  doubly 
as  great  a  humbug  as  in  all  probability  he  is,  Palmerston's  outspeaking 
ought  not  to  ensure  his  dismissal  from  the  Ministiy  at  the  nod  or  the 
suggestion  of  Austria.  How  tmlike  George  Canning,  Lord  John  is. 
When  the  "  Holy  Alliance  met  at  Verona,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  England,  informed  Canning,  that  it  was  proposed 
the  French  army  should  invade  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
people  to  acknowledge  the  earoloded  (but  the  Stuarts  and  the  Bourbons 
would  neverperceive  tliat  any  foUy  was  exploded)  absurdity  of  a  *  divine 
right ;'  Sir  W.  A'Court  had  been  sent  as  King's  Minister  to  Madrid,  and 
the  Ministers  in  England,  of  four  European  courts,  caUed  on  Canning 
to  remonstrate,  in  a  body^  against  the  acknowledgement  by  England  ^ 
any  but  a  Bourbon  Government  in  Spain.  Canning  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  instructing  him  to  refuse,  in  the  king's  name,  aU  consent 
to  the  proposed  aggression  on  Spanish  freedom,  '*  come  what  might,  even 
though  the  dissolution  of  the  Alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  the 
refusal/ "  See  Stapleton's  **  FoUtical  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Canning,"  vol.  i.,  p.  146.     Just  one  word  in  passing  upon    that 
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1)01196;  are  stuelj  entitjed  to  as  much  attention  as  the  turbulent 
and  Godless  thousands  of  any  manufacturing  town  in  England. 
We  claim  this  attention  as  a  rights  we  claim  it  not  for  a  fac- 
ikm,  but  a  nation. 

lie  people  of  Ireland  are  not  a  party^  they  are  a  nation ; 
we  have  been,  and  we  are,  a  fallen  ana  a  trampled  one,  because 
of  our  own  disunion.     Every  petty  party  feeling  has  been 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  aU  has  been  done  for 
adf  and  for  faction,  nothing  has  been  attempted  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Ireland.     And  is  our  present  position  either  wiser  or 
more  reasonable  ?     Are  we  not  continually  harassed  by  ranting 
politicians,  protesting  that  the  constitution  is  undone,  unless 
the  Emancipation  Act  be  at  once  repealed,  and  that  unless 
IFiseman  is  prosecuted  for  calling  himself  Archbishop   of 
Westminster,  we  shall  all  be  forced  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and 
oar  wives  shall  be  compelled  to  confess  to  men  in  outlandish 
coats  and  wideawake  hats.     On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  con- 
tinually that  *'  our  blessed  religion"  is  being  persecuted,  and 
that  we  must  be  ''  prepared  to  die  for  our  faith  if  necessary, 
as  were  our  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth."     But  this  is 
not  all.     We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  and  with 
this  &ct  in  mind,  rehgion,  and  not  Ireland,  is  made  the  "  good 
ciy"  for  the  hustings  by  both  factions.  One  yells,  the  "  Church 
in  danger ;"  the  other  shouts,  "  Religious  J?'reedom  is  struck 
down."     What  is  the  result  ?     The  Catholic  Defence  Associ- 
ation is  started,  and  one  of  its  rules  is,  endeavouring  thus,  to 
narrow  the  choice  of  members,  and   insure  seats  for  a  few 
pets  of  St.  Jarlath's,  that  only  Eoman  Catholics  can  be  mem- 
Ders;   English  Soman  Catholics  wish  to  support  it,   Irish 
Soman  Catholics,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  join  it;  thus 
ihey  will  have  strong  claims  upon  the  constituencies  at  the 
elections.     Some  of  the  most  able  of  its  Parliamentary  sup- 
porters are  men  who  have,  in  fact,  been  always  opposed  to  the 


fimve  hereditary  Secretary  for  Foreign  affairs  who  has  sacceed* 
«d  Palmerston  ;  he  is  a  rery  respectable  **pump/'  about  as  fit  to  fiU 
his  present  post  as  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  at  the  Cape. 
OranriUe  is  eminently  qualified  to  sit  stiU,  hold  his  tongue,  and  look 
Lord  Burleighish.  He  always  puts  us  in  mind  of  Obadiah*s  bull,  who, 
although  as  Father  Shandy  obsenred,  he  never  produced  a  calf,  went 
throuc^  his  business  with  such  agraye  demeanour,  that  he  always  main- 
tdned  his  credit  in  the  parish. 
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popular^  or  (yConnell  parly,  they  haveiieen  ita  paaaiYe 
tants  or  open  opponents.''^ 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  role  of  the  Aaaodatioii? 
That  the  old  game  of  pledging  one's  self  to  sapport  the  views 
of  the  Association  will  place  the  pledger,  wh^er  he  be  an 
Irish  Soman  Oatholio  who  has  been  always  against  the  popular 
party,  or  whether  be  be  an  English  Boman  Catholic,  like  Lord 
Arundel  and  Sorrey,  or  if,  above  all,  he  have  the  good  fortane 
to  be  bom  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  and  to  have 
changed  his  Protestantism  for  Boman  Oatholicism,  in  a  better 
position,  and  with  stronger  claims  upon  the  constituencies 
than  Henry  Orattan,  or  Sharman  Crawford,  or  others  of  the 
same  party  who  have  ever  been  active  for  what  they  consider 
the  good  of  the  country. 

We  r^et  tnis,  we  regret  it  extremely,  because  we  believe 
that  now,  more  than  at  any  other  period  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  the  Irish  People  could  do  much  to  obtain 
justice.  We  know  they  have  never,  in  late  times,  been  a 
People,  but  they  have  often  been  the  Boman  Catholic  Fac- 
tion, or  the  Orange  Factiok.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
that  the  British  (Government  has  played  each  religion  in  turn 
against  the  other.  Ecclesiastics  of  each  church  have  been 
pitted  together ;  the  two  churches,  as  between  themselves,  will 
be  ever,  we  presume,  the  church  miUtant ;  but,  backed  by  the 
Viceroy  of  the  d^,  they  have  been  each  in  turn  the  church 
rampant.  The  Protestants  have  been  worked,  aye,  worked 
like  senseless  fantoccini,  by  the  lever  of  Ascendancy,  and  when 
the  necessity  of  the  hour  had  passed,  they  have  been  cast  aside 
like  the  puppets  when  the  crowd  had  departed ;  the  Boman 
Catholics  have  been  fooled  by  small  favours,  not  treated  with 
by  great  concessions,  made  at  fitting  times,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  found  necessarv.  Just  rights  have  been  withheld  whilst 
they  could  be  withheld,  and  then  they  have  been  flung  at  a  kalf 
rebellious  society,  because  they  could  no  longer  be  conveniently 
refused.  The  Irish  people,  of  both  religions,  have  been  taught 
the  dangerous  lesson,  that  from  political  and  politico-sectanan 

*  For  example,  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Athlone, 
who  ia  now  ao  able  an  advocate  of  the  '*  Defence  Association/'  we  read 
the  following  statement  never  contradicted.  "Author  of*  Ireland  under 
Earl  de  Orey/  and  several  political  tracts.  A  Conservative ;  in  &voiir 
of  Free  Trade,  and  a  supporter  generally  of  Sir  B.  Peers  policy."  Dodd'a 
Parliamentary  Companion,  1847,  p.  192.  "  Ireland  under  Earl  De  Grey,'* 
is  as  virulent  a  pamphlet  as  was  ever  published  against  the  Boman  Ca- 
thoUc  party. 
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agitation^  they  have  every  thing  to  expect,  and  the  priests  of 
both  churches  have  discovered,  that  to  the  entreatings  and  the 
representations,  of  Bishops  like  Murray  and  Whately,  little  at- 
tention will  be  given,  whilst  to  the  ranting  of  Prelates  like 
Daly  and  Mac  Hale,  great  attention  will  be  paid ;  nothing  will 
be  conceded  to  the  ecclesiastic  who  comes  before  the  Viceroy 
with  all  the  mildness  of  our  Great  Exemplar,  all  must  be 
ganted  to  the  churchman  who  is  a  turbulent  brawling  poli- 
tkaan.    Heaven  knows,  we  are  not  denying  that  the  clergyman 
vho  lives  amongst  the  miseries  of  the  half  ruined  farmers,  must 
Ke  much  to  complain  of,  and  against  which  he  wiU  feel  bound 
to  protest;' we  hold  that  he  is  right ;  but  the  Government  ought, 
bf  doing  justice  to  all,  to  deprive  men  of  this  power,  which 
wir  position  gives  them,  of  helping  to  n^n  this  coimtry. 
We  have  heard  clergymen  of  both  persuasions  abused   for 
mingling  in  the  political  world,  we  have  heard  them  called 
bigots  and  demagogues,  but  we  have  not  heard  the  blame 
given  to  those  by  whom  it  is  deserved — the  Government. 
Let  them  stop  the  emigration  by  employing  the  people — ^let 
them  restore  some  fixed  protection  to  the  farmer — ^let  them, 
too,  remember  that  as  America  is  more  anxious  to  develope 
Irish  resources  than  England,  Irishmen  may  at  last  come  to 
think,   as  Canada  has  thought  long  since,  that  a  new  connec- 
tion with  the  former  might  be  more  advantageous,  and  could 
sot  well  be  more  disadvantageous,  than  the  old  one  with  the 
latter.     If  these  things  could  be  only  remembered  and  acted 
vpon  by  the  Government,  then  indeed  all  the  beatings  of  the 
"  drum  ecclesiastic'^  might  be  muffled,  if  not  stilled — then  the 
Minister  might  tell  the  Orange  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Ultramontane  faction  on  tlie  other,  that  the  great  laws  of 
England  shall  be  administered  as  Somers  designed,  and  as 
William  understood  them,  and  having  thus  done  justice,  and 
thna  explained  his  line  of  action,  above  all  troublous  thoughts 
of  Papal  agression  or  French  invasion,  and  bevond  all  fear  of 
the  Orange  lodge,  the  Minister  might  teach  the  ecclesiastics 
ot  both  rdigions,  that  our  free  laws  and  their  wise  provisions 
are  ''  like  tiie  fenced-in  pillar  at  Delphi,  too  sacred  for  even 
Priests  to  touch/'    This  may  seem  strange  language  to  the 
reader ;  let  him  remember  it  is  trae,  and  recollect  that  to  hear 
the  truth  on  pohtical  or  religious  subjects  in  Ireland  is  unusual 
—we  know  that  party  lying  in  our  country  is  not  held  to  be 
voy  dishonourable,  but  sooner  than  prostitute  tiis  book  to  tkat 
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piirpo0e>  we  woiild  be  the  meanest  b^gar  that  hawks  his  sores 
through  our  streets ;  we  would  rather  be  a  Viceroy  subsidiSQiig 
a  newspaper  to  support  a  tottering  Minister,  and  refusing  to 
complete  the  contract  by  payment,  when  the  services  had  been 
performed. 

We  care  nothing  for  Whig  or  Tory,  except  as  thqr  show 
regard  for  Irish  interests,  and  that  bastard  thmg,  **  a  Conaer- 
Tative  Government,''  ''Tory  men,  and  Whig  measures,^ 
we  take  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all  for  this  .  coun^ 
try.  We  belong  to  that  party,  one  becoming  every  day  more 
considerable,  who  believe  that  only  by  Cur  laws  andjuat 
legislation  this  land  can  be  saved.  W  ho  are  firmly  convinced 
that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  for  Irdand  until  her  resources 
are  fostered,  till  her  mines,  and  fisheries,  and  waste  lands  are 
deemed  worthy  of  attention,  who  consider  that  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  must  be  carefully  remodelled,  and  who,  in 
short,  see  no  hope  for  their  native  country  save  only  by  an 
enlightened  system  of  government,  a  system  which  will  ensure 
education  for  the  people,  despite  the  raneorous  wranglings  of 
squabbling  theologians,  an  education  which,  whilst  it  wfll 
clash  with  the  fidth  of  none,  will  avoid  that  Gbdless  system  of 
the  French  University,  and  will,  in  the  great  words  of  Newton, 
teach  all  that  ''this  beautiful  system  of  sun,  planets,  and  comets, 
could  have  its  origin  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  purpose  and 
command  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  Being.  He  governs 
all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe.  He  is  not  only  God,  but  Lord  or  Governor.  We 
know  Him  only  by  His  properties  and  attributes — ^by  the  wise 
and  admirable  structure  of  things  around  us,  and  by  their 
final  causes ;  we  admire  him  on  account  of  His  perfections ; 
we  venerate  and  wonhip  Him  on  account  of  His  government.'' 
A  system  of  government  which  will  teach  the  people  to  look 
for  help  and  guidance,  not  to  America  but  to  England.  With 
Lord  tf ohn  Bussell  for  Premier,  this  may  be  all  empty  as  the 
vision  of  an  idiot's  dreaming  &ncy,  but  Lord  John  cannot 
for  ever  batten  on  the  spoils  of  office — ^a  Prime  Minister, 
with  more  of  the  eagle  and  less  of  the  vulture  in  his  nature, 
is  the  man  for  whose  rule  we  hope. 

We  regret  that  this  cry  about  Papal  agression  has  been 
raised,  and  we  r^et  it  at  this  period  more  particularly,  as  aD 
good  and  true  men  should  join  in  the  effort  to  obtain  fair 
kws  and  a  moderate  Protective  duty.    At  no  period  could  a 
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rod  Irish  party  make  so  bold  a  stand  in    ihe  Uoiise^  as 
during   the    coming    months^   there    never    was    a    period 
in  which    the    evils    of   misgovemment  were  so    apparent 
IS  at  present.      First,  Free    Trade    ruins    the    small  fieur- 
fflers,  and  injures  beyond  measure,  the  most  extensive ;  then, 
vhen  this  work  of  destruction  was  developing  itself,  and  when 
hod  was  reduced  below  the  very  lowest  standard  that  had 
been  ever  placed  upon  it,  in  this  miserable  country,  thus 
Men,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  was  introduced.     We  do 
not  deny  that  the  Act  was  a   benefit  to  the  nation,  it  may, 
fetbaps,  be  considered  a  benefit  to  Ireland ;  but  there  can  be 
BO  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  a   downright  plunder,  a  com- 
jdete  confiscation  of  the  landholders'  interest.     Bat  we  see 
another  evil  which  has  sprang  from  this  Act :  it  has  thrown 
upon  the  world  hundreds  who  look  upon  England's  rule  as  a 
grievance.     We  firmly  believe  that  since  1782  there  never 
prevailed,  amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  so  great,  so 
deep  a  feeling  of  England's  injustice  to  Ireland  as  now.    Men 
see  their  friends  cast  from  their  homes,  driven  from  the  lands 
tiist  had  been  won,  perhaps,  by  some  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
handed  down  with  pride  from  father  to  son;    men  of  the 
largest  possessions,  too,  have  been  forced  through  the  hopeless 
(^eal  of  the  Court  in  Henrietta-street,  a  court  of  which  it 
has  been  well  said,  that  the  owner  who  enters  there  "  leaver 
hope  behind/'     And  truly  no  torment  in  all  the  "  Inferno" 
equals  that  which  the  proprietor  of  a  property  feels,  who  sits  in 
the  court,  and  sees  his  heritage  sold  for  thousands  less  than 
its  real  value.     And  what  becomes  of  those  men,  and  of  their 
children  ?    If  we  ask  the  head  workwomen  at  Todd  and  Bums, 
Of  at  Pirns,  or  at  any  of  the  large  houses  in  town,  they  will 
tell  us,  that  amongst  their  workers  are  the  daughters  of  some, 
who,  not  four  years  ago  were  the  chief  men  in  their  counties. 
If  we  ask  at  the  prisons  or  workhouses  through  the  country, 
we  find  those  who  were  formerly  large  landed  proprietors,  or 
tiieir  children,  filling  low  offices  in  these   places.     The  docks 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  quays  of  Dublin,  present  many  a  melan- 
dioly  picture  of  the  man,  once  in  riches,  now  stealing  like  a 
beggar  from  his  native  land.     Alas !  Feel   did,  Lord   John 
Russell  has  done,  and  is  doing,  more  to  excite  a  fierce,  un- 
changing hatred  of  England,  and  distrust  of  British  rule  in 
tins  country,  than  (yConnell  could  accomplish  in  the  entire 
years  of  his  energetic  agitation.     The  people,  even  the  upper 
classes,  have  begun  not  to  depend  on  England,  but  on  Ame- 
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words''  now?  He  has  not  in  this  Biography  even  hinted  at 
the  means  of  keeping  up  and  strengthening  that  party^  now 
a  great  one^  and  as  experience  teaches^  growing  daily  greater^ 
which  Bentinck  formect^  and  for  which  he  died.  In  Ireland 
more  particularly,  we  should  remember  the  great  truth, ''  Be- 
gister,  Begister,  Begister/'  That  great  master  of  agitation, 
(yConnell,  never  forgot  it.  The  men  of  this  day  ought  like- 
wise to  bear  it  ever  in  mind.  We  beheve  that  the  misery 
of  the  past  four  years  had  taught  aU  the  good  and  true  men 
of  every  party,  that  it  is  by  union  amongst  ourselves  we  can 
alone  hope  for  social  or  political  amelicuration  in  Ireland. 
The  great  moral  of  the  book  before  us  is,  that  by  union,  by 
honest,  earnest  endeavours,  by  striving  continuously  after  the 
attaiixable  political  good,  the  weak  party  will,  must,  become 
the  strong  one,  must  succeed,  must  be  eventually  triumph- 
ant. The  position  of  Ireland  is  beyond  all  dispute 
miserable ;  we  feel  that  our  country  is  as  a  ''  pestilent  sore'' 
in  the  kine^dom;  but  we  do  not  forget  that  she  has 
become  so  firom  the  neglect  and  misconduct  of  Imperial 
rulers,  of  ministers  who  have  despised  the  cry  sent  forth  from 
Ireland,  and  who  have  made  every  interest  of  this  country 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  England*  The  rule  of  con- 
duct followed  by  each  Cabinet  in  turn  has  been,  not  the  in- 
troduction of  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  National 
advantage,  but  rather  to  foster  the  already  well-cultivated  re- 
sources of  Britain.  It  is,  because  we  observe  that  these  things 
are  now  well  known  and  understood  by  all,  that  we  are  hopefol 
of  a  happy  issue  for  the*  approachmg  elections.  We  nave 
borne  want,  and  famine,  and  death,  so  long  and  so  bitterly 
in  this  land,  that  we  probably  have  learned  the  great  lesson  of 
thinking  first  of  Ireland,  and  then  of  faction.  Chamisso  says, 
^'  Das  Noth  lehrt  beten ;"  want  does  teach  prayer ;  it 
teaches  more,  a  kindlier  feeling,  a  truer  knowledge  of  those 
who  bear  it  with  us,  and  in  Ireland  we  have  seen  party  dif- 
ferences forgotten,  religious  rancours  softened,  charity  has 
been  done  for  the  sake  of  him  who  is  its  God.  Would  to 
that  same  God,  that  all  men  could  at  length  discover,  that  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  not  a  proselytizer,  and  that  the  maltreated 
stranger  was  not  a  "  souper.*' 

There  is  one  chapter  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  book  which,  we  fear, 
may  not  please  the  great  party  to  which  he  has  given  such 
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ibic  support.  We  refer  to  that  upon  the  position  of  the 
Jews.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  a  friend  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions freedom ;  he  could  not  be  otherwise^  reared  as  he  had 
been  in  the  school  of  Canning,  as  Canning  had  been  trained 
in  ihat  of  Pitt^  and  he  accordingly  supported^  against  the 
wishes  of  his  political  friends^  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jewish  Disabilities.  He  not  alone  supported  it  by  his  vote, 
but  spoke  ably  in  its  favour.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  on 
the  question,  we  have  referred  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  Bentinck  was  the  friend  of  all  who  aeserve 
friendship  from  ^od  men.  Every  body  knows  that  in  "  Co- 
mogb/'  Mr.  Disraeli  has  written  eloquently  and  brilliantly 
upon  the  old  Hebrew  race,  but  he  has  never  written  more 
ooquently  or  more  truly  than  in  the  following  passages.  He 
ii  referring  to  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  «fews,  and 
writes^ 

« In  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  great  citied 
of  ktoM,  amonff  the  infamous  classes  therein  existing,  there  will 
always  be  foond  Jews.  They  are  not  the  only  people  who  are  usu- 
rcriy  gladiators,  and  followers  of  mean  and  scandalous  occupations, 
nor  are  they  anywhere  a  msyority  of  such,  but  considering  their 
l^eral  numbers,  they  contribute  perhaps  more  than  their  propor<^ 
tion  to  the  aggregate  of  the  vile.  In  this  they  obey  the  law  which 
rq^ulates  the  destiny  of  all  persecuted  races  t  the  infamous  is  the 
bnunesa  of  the  dishonoured  ;  and  as  infamous  pursuits  are  generally 
iUeg^  pursuits,  the  persecuted  race  which  has  most  ability  will  be 
most  successful  in  combating  the  law.  The  Jews  have  never  been 
so  degraded  as  the  Greeks  were  throughout  the  Levant  before  their 
emancipation,  and  the  degradation  of  the  Greeks  was  produced  by  a 
period  of  persecution,  which,  both  in  amount  and  suffering,  cannot 
compare  with  that  which  has  been  endured  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
This  peculiarity,  however,  attends  the  Jews  under  the  most  unfa- 
Toorable  circumstances ;  the  other  degraded  races  wear  out  and 
dbappear  ;  the  Jew  remains,  as  determmed,  as  expert,  as  persever- 
ing^ as  fall  of  resource  and  resolution  as  ever.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  degradation  of  the  Jewish  race  is  alone  a  striking  evidence  of  its 
excellence,  for  none  but  one  of  the  great  races  could  have  survived 
the  triala  which  it  has  endured. 

**  But  though  a  material  organisation  of  the  highest  class  may 
tccoont  for  so  strange  a  consequence,  the  persecuted  Hebrew  is 
snpported  by  other  means.  He  is  sustained  by  a  sublime  religion. 
Obdurate,  malignant,  odious,  and  revolting  as  the  lowest  Jew  ap- 
pears to  us,  he  is  rarely  demoralised.  Beneath  his  own  roof  his 
heart  opens  to  the  influence  of  his  beautiful  Arabian  traditions.  All 
hiA  ceremonies,  his  customs,  and  his  festivals,  are  still  to  celebrate 
the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  favour  of  Jehovah.     The  patriarchal 
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feeling  lineers  about  his  hearth.  A  man,  however  falleD*  who  lores 
his  home,  is  not  wholly  lost.  The  trumpet  of  Sinai  still  sounds  in 
the  Hebrew  ear,  and  a  Jew  is  never  seen  upon  the  scaffold,  unless  it 
be  at  an  auto  da  fi" 

Beferring  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  Jews  of  oar  day, 
in  art,  aad  muaic^  and  the  drama,  he  writes — 

**  It  seems  that  the  only  means  by  which,  in  these  modem  times, 
we  are  permitted  to  develope  the  beautiful,  is  music.  It  would  ap- 
pear definitively  settled  that  excellence  in  the  plastic  arts  Is  the 
privilege  of  the  earlier  s^es  of  the  world.  All  that  is  now  produced 
in  this  respect  is  mimetic,  and,  at  the  best,  the  skilful  adaptation  of 
traditional  methods.  The  creative  faculty  of  modern  man  seems,  by 
an  irresistible  law  at  work  on  the  virgin  soil  of  science,  daily  in- 
creasing by  its  inventions  our  command  over  nature,  and  multiplyii^ 
the  material  happiness  of  man.  But  the  happiness  of  man  is  not 
merely  material.  Were  it  not  for  music,  we  might  in  these  days 
say,  the  beautiful  is  dead.  Music  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of 
creating  the  beautiful,  in  which  we  not  only  equal  but  in  all  proba- 
bility greatly  excel  the  ancients.  The  music  of  modem  Europe 
ranks  with  the  transcendant  creations  of  human  genius ;  the  poetry, 
the  statues,  the  temples  of  Greece.  It  produces  and  represents  as 
they  did  whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  the  spirit  of  man,  and  often 
expresses  what  is  most  profound.  And  who  are  the  great  composers 
who  hereafter  will  rank  with  Homer,  with  Sophocles^  with  Pran- 
teles,  or  with  Phidias  ?  They  are  the  desoeodants  of  iJiose  Arabian 
tribes  who  conquered  Canaan,  and  who,  by  the  favour  of  the  Most 
High,  have  done  more  with  less  means  even  than  the  Athenians. 

«  Forty  years  sgo — ^not  a  longer  period  thsa  the  children  of  Israel 
were  wandering  in  the  desert — the  two  most  didionoured  races  in 
Europe  were  the  Attic  and  the  Hebrew,  and  they  were  the  two  races 
that  had  done  most  for  mankind.  Their  fortunes  had  some  simi- 
larity :  their  countries  were  the  two  smallest  in  the  world,  equally 
barren  and  equally  famous ;  they  both  divided  themselves  into  tribes ; 
both  built  a  most  famous  temple  on  an  acropolis ;  and  both  pro- 
duced a  literature  which  all  European  nations  have  accepted  with 
reverence  and  admiration.  Athens  has  been  sacked  oftener  than 
Jerusalem,  and  oftener  rased  to  the  ground ;  but  the  Athentsns  have 
escaped  expatriation,  which  is  purely  an  oriental  custom.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Jews,  however,  have  been  infinitely  more  prolonged 
and  varied  than  those  of  the  Athenians.  The  Greek,  nevertheless, 
appears  exhausted.  The  creative  genius  of  Israel,  on  the  contrary, 
never  shown  so  bright ;  and  when  the  Russian,  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  amid  applauding  theatres  or  the  choral  voices  of 
solemn  temples  yield  themselves  to  the  full  spell  of  a  Mozart  or  a 
Mendelsohn,  it  seems  difficult  to  comprehend  how  these  races  can 
reconcile  it  to  their  hearts  to  persecute  a  Jew." 

We  think  that  in  arguing  this  question  of  Jewish  right  and 
Jewish  wrong,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  dwelt  too  much  upon  the 
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ssthetic,  or  the  sympathetic,  phases  of  the  subject.     The 
veiT  men  who  vote  for  the  Jewish  Emancipation  will  not  agree 
wiin  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  Jewish  religion.    They  will  vote 
/or  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament  as  Bentinck  did, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  being  loyal  Englishmen.  The  Jews 
k?e  been  in  all  ages  oppressed,  and  we  are  only  now  disco- 
Feiing  what  that  man,  who,  as  he  was  beyond  most  men  of  his 
time  in  learning,  so  he  was  above  all  the  bigotries  and  preju- 
dices of  his  age,  John  Selden  knew,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  when  he  said,  "  Talk  what  you  will  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
are  cursed,  they  thrive  wherever  they  come ;  they  are  able  to 
oblige  the  prince  of  their  country  by  lending  him  money ; 
none  of  them  beg,  they  keep  together,  and  for  their  being 
iaiedf  mg  life  for  yours,    Christiana  hate  one   another  as 
muehr* 

Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  presented  to  the  Jews  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  make  them  love  it,  or  its  followers, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  where  it  has  been 
attempted  to  sabre  men  into  Christianity,  or  as  it  were,  pitch- 
fork them  out  of  idolatry  or  misbelief,  the  result  has  been 
found  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Having  stated  the  frightful 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Jews  by  all  people  of  all  nations,  and 
by  every  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  every  religion,  Mr.  Disraeli 
writes — 

**  Is  it,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Jewish 
race  should  not  believe  in  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Jewish 
reliffion  ?  As,  however,  the  converted  races  become  more  humane 
in  UJL&T  behaviour  to  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  have  opportunity  fully 
to  comprehend  and  deeply  to  ponder  over  true  Christianity,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  result  will  not  be  very  different.  Whe- 
ther presented  by  a  Roman  or  Anglo-Catholic,  or  Geneveve,  Divine, 
by  Pope,  Bishop,  or  Presbyter,  there  is  nothing,  one  would  suppose, 
very  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  when  he  learns  that  tne  re- 
demption of  the  human  race  has  been  effected  by  the  mediatorial 
araicy  of  a  child  of  Israel ;  if  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion he  developed  to  him,  he  will  remember  that  the  blood  of  Jacob 
ii  a  chosen  and  peculiar  blood,  and  if  so  transcendant  a  consumma- 
tion is  to  occur,  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  only  one  race  could  be 
deemed  worthy  of  accomplbhing  it.  There  may  be  points  of  doc- 
trine on  which  the  northern  and  western  races  may  perhaps  never 
The  Jew,  like  them,  may  follow  that  path  in  those  respects 
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which  reason  and  feeling  alike  dictate ;  but  nevertheless,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  there  is  anything  revolting  to  a  Jew  ta 
learn  that  a  Jewess  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  that  the  flower  of  the 
Jewish  race  are  even  now  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth. 

"  Perhaps,  too»  in  this  enlightened  age,  as  his  mind  expands  and 
he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  period  of  progress,  the  pupil 
of  Moses  mav  ask  himself,  whether  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
David  have  done  so  much  for  the  Jews  as  that  prince  who  was  era* 
cified  on  Calvary  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  Him,  the  Jews  would  have 
been  comparatively  unknown,  or  known  only  as  a  high  oriental  caste 
which  had  lost  its  country.  Has  not  He  made  their  history  the  most 
famous  in  the  world  ?  Has  not  He  hung  up  their  laws  in  every 
temple  ?  Has  not  He  vindicated  all  their  wrongs  ^  Has  not  He 
avenged  the  victory  of  Titus  and  conquered  the  Caesars  ?  What 
successes  did  thev  anticipate  from  their  Messiah  ?  The  wildest 
dreams  of  their  rabbis  have  been  far  exceeded.  Has  not  Jesus  con> 
quered  Europe  and  changed  its  name  into  Christendom  ?  All  coun- 
tries that  refuse  the  cross  wither,  while  the  whole  of  the  new  world 
is  devoted  to  the  Semitic  principle  and  its  most  glorious  offspring 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  vast  communities 
and  countless  myriads  of  America  and  Australia^  looking  upon  Eu- 
rope as  Europe  now  looks  upon  Greece,  and  wondering  how  so  small 
a  space  could  have  achieved  such  great  deeds,  will  still  find  music  in 
the  8ongs  of  Sion  and  solace  in  the  parables  of  Galilee. 

"  These  may  be  dreams,  but  there  is  one  fact  which  none  can  con- 
test, Christianity  may  continue  to  persecute  Jews,  and  Jews  may 
persist  in  disbelieving  Christians,  but  who  can  deny  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  is  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  Jewish  race  ?" 

,  We  have  dwelt  at  so  great  a  length  upon  the  portions  of 
this  Biography  which  relate  to  Ireland,  that  we  fear  to  out- 
write  our  space  by  entering  into  the  history  of  Bentinck's 
efforts  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  colonial  sugar-growers, 
and  to  resist  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  However, 
the  facts  are  known  to  all  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  poli- 
tical events  of  our  time,  and  the  returns  we  have  given  show 
how  fearfully  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  has  operated 
upon  the  shipping  interests  of  the  kingdom.  We  feel  a 
deep  anxiety  for  the  name  and  honour  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  To  know  him  was  to  admire  him.  True  and  honest, 
sincere  and  firm  in  heart  and  mind,  he  would  have  been  a 
great  man  had  God  spared  him.  He  was  reared  amongst 
statesmen^  who  believed  honour  and  principle  higher  than 
place,  or  than  the  applause  of  brawling  demagogues,  pur- 
chased by  shameless  apostacy ;  who  priz^  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land above  all  other  considerations,  and  who  considered  the 
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dignity  of  their  country  as  a  thing  too  holy  to  be  sullied  by 
1  base  alliance  with  an  Austrian  puppet^  or  a  beggarly  French 
adventurer.  Chatham,  and  Fitt^  and  Burke,  and  Pox,  and 
Hoskissou,  and  Canning,  were  of  this  class.  To  follow  in  their 
steps  was  Bentinck's  greatest  anxiety ;  to  leave  a  name  and 
tme  like  to  theirs  was  his  most  ardent  hope. 

''About  to  part  probably  for  many  months,  and  listening  to  him 
u  be  spoke  according  to  his  custom  with  so  much  fervour  and  sin- 
cent/,  one  could  not  refrain  from  musing  over  his  singular  and  sud- 
den career.     It   was  not  three  years  since  he  had  iu  an  instant 
occupied  the  minds  of  men.     No  series  of  parliamentary  labours  had 
erer  prodnced  so  much  influence  in  the  country  in  so  short  a  time« 
Never  was  a  reputation  so  substantial  built  up  in  so  brief  a  space. 
Afl  the  questions  with  which  he  had  dealt  were  colossal  questions  : 
the  laws  that  should  reg^ate  competition  between  native  and  foreign 
labour  ;  the  interference  of  the  state  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
lources   of  Ireland;  the  social  and  commercial  condition  of  our 
tropical  colonies ;  the  principles  upon  which  our  revenue  should  be 
nised ;  the  laws  that  should  regulate  and  protect  our  navigation. 
But  it  was  not  that  he  merely  expressed  opinions  upon  these  sub- 
jects ;  he  came  forward  with  details  in  support  of  his  principles  and 
policy  which  it  had  been  before  believed  none  but  a  minister  could 
command.     Instead  of  experiencing  the  usual  and  almost  inevitable 
doom  of  private  members  of  Parliament,  and  having  his  statements 
shattered  by  official  information^  Lord  George  Bentinck,  on  the  con- 
traiT,  was  the  assailant^  and  the  successful  assailant  of  an  adminis- 
tration  on   these   very    heads.      He   often   did  their   work   more 
effectually  than  all  their  artificial  training  enabled  them  to  do  it. 
His  acute  research  and  his  peculiar  sources  of  information  roused 
the  vieilance  of  all  the  public  offices  of  the  country.     Since  his  time 
there  has  been  more  care  in  preparing  official  returns  and  in  arrang- 
ing the  public  correspondence  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.*' 

This  labour  could  not  be  continued,  and  yet  Bentinck  was 
not  the  man  to  pause  in  the  race  of  life.  He  continued  to 
work  with  all  the  unswerving  determination  of  his  nature — 
and  at  length  that  nature  outwore  its  feebler  frame. 

•*  On  the  21st  of  September,  after  breakfasting  with  his  family, 
he  retired  to  his  dressing-room,  where  he  employed  himself  with 
some  pj4>ers,  and  then  wrote  three  letters,  one  to  Lord  Enfleld, 
another  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  third  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages.  That  letter  is  now  at  hand ;  it  is  of  considerable 
lengthy  consisting  of  seven  sheets  of  note  paper,  full  of  interesting 
details  of  men  and  things,  and  written  not  only  in  a  cheerful  but  even 
a  merry  mood.  Then,  when  his  letters  were  sealed,  about  four 
o'clock  he  took  his  staff  and  went  forth  to  walk  to  Thoresby,  the 
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Beat  of  Lord  Mamrers,  distant  between  five  and  she  milet  from  Wel- 
beck,  and  where  Lord  Qeoive  was  to  make  a  visit  of  two  days.  In 
consequence  of  this  his  valet  drove  over  to  Thoresby  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  his  master.  But  the  master  never  came.  Hours  passed 
on  and  the  master  never  came.  At  length  the  anxious  servant  re- 
turned to  Welbecky  and  ealkd  up  ^e  groom  who  had  driven  him 
over  to  Thoresbvy  and  who  was  in  bed,  and  inquired  whether  he  had 
seen  anything  of  Lord  George  on  the  way  back,  as  his  lord  had  never 
reached  Thoresby.  The  groom  got  up,  and,  along  with  the  valet 
and  two  others,  took  lanUioms  and  followed  the  footpath  which  they 
had  seen  Lord  €korg^  pursuing  as  they  thems^ves  went  to 
Thoresby. 

**  About  a  mile  from  the  abbey,  on  the  path  which  they  had  ob- 
served him  following,  lying  close  to  the  gate  which  separates  a  wat^ 
meadow  from  the  deer  park,  they  found  the  body  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  ;  his  arms  were  under  his  booy, 
and  in  one  hand  he  grasped  his  walking-stick.  His  hat  was  a  yard 
or  two  before  him,  having  evidently  been  thrown  off  in  fsJling.  The 
body  was  cold  and  9:^fL    He  had  been  long  dead. 

**  The  terrible  news  reached  Nottii^ham  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  immediately  telegri^hed  to  London, 
was  announced  bv  a  second  editfon  of  the  Times  to  the  country. 
Oonstemation  and  deep  gprief  fell  upon  all  men.  One  week  later, 
the  remains  arrived  from  Welbeck  at  Harcourt  House,  to  be  en* 
tombed  in  the  fSeuDiily  vaults  of  the  Bentincks,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
a  small  building  in  a  dingy  street,  now  a  chapel  of  ease;  but  in  old 
days  the  parish  church  among  the  fields  of  the  pretty  village  of 
Maiylebone. 

"  The  dav  of  the  interment  was  dark,  and  cold,  and  driszlin^. 
Although  the  last  offices  were  performed  in  the  most  scrupulous^ 

frivate  manner,  the  feeling^  of  the  community  could  not  be  repressed. 
Vom  nine  till  eleven  o'clock  that  day  all  the  British  shipping  in  the 
docks  and  the  river,  from  London  Bridge  to  Ghravesend,  noisted 
their  flags  half-mast  high,  and  minute  guns  were  fired  from  appointed 
stations  alonff  the  Thames.  The  same  mournful  ceremony  was  ob- 
served in  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  not  only  in 
these,  for  the  fiag  was  half-mast  l^gh  on  every  British  ship  at  Ant- 
werp, at  Rotterdam,  at  Havre. 

**  One  who  stood  by  his  side  in  an  arduous  and  unequal  struggle ; 
who  often  shared  his  councils,  and  sometimes  perhaps  soothed  his 
cares ;  who  knew  well  the  greatness  of  his  nature,  ana  esteemed  his 
friendship  among  the  chief  of  worldly  blessings  ;  has  stepped  aside 
from  the  strife  and  passion  of  public  fife  to  draw  up  this  record  of 
his  deeds  and  thougnts,  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  form  some 
concention  of  his  character  and  career,  and  trace  in  these  faithful 
though  imperfect  pages  the  portraiture  of  an  Eiroustt  Worthy.*' 

Aye,  deroitc  the  sneers  of  the  Times,  despite  the  lying  gibes 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  the  other  hacks  of  the  CJobden  and 
Bright  faction,  despite  the  well-arranged  ondaoght  of  «11  the 
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fiee  Trade  press,  this  Biography  is  the  ^'portraiture  of  an 
English  worthy/'  of  an  English  worthy  to  whom  we  may  well 
ap[uj  the  glorious  manly  enlogium,  passed  by  Sydney  Smith 
BpoD  another  statesman  who  cued  young,  Francis  Homer : 

*'  The  public  looked  upon  him  as  a  powerful  and  a  safe  man^ 

irtio  was  labouring  not  for  himself  or  his  party,  but  for  them.  4ii 

Ihcy  were  convinced  of  his  talents,  they  confided  in  his  mode- 

ntion,  and  they  were  sure  of  his  motives ;  he  had  improved 

80  quickly,  and  so  much,  that  his  early  death  was  looked  on  as 

the  destruction  of  a  great  statesman,  who  had  done  but  a 

mall  part  of  the  good  which  might  be  expected  from  him, 

who  would  infallibly  have  risen  to  the  highest  offices,  and  as 

infidlihly  have  filled  them  to  the  public  good.    Then,  as  he 

had  never  lost  a  friend,  and  made  so  few  enemies,  there  was  no 

friction,  no  drawback ;  public  feeling  had  its  free  course ;  the 

image  of  a  good  and  great  man  was  broadly  before  the  world, 

unsulHed  hj  anv  breath  of  hatred ;  there  was  nothing  but  pure 

aoiROW.     Youth  destroyed  before  its  time,  great  talents  and 

wisdom  hurried  to  the  grave,  a  kind  and  good  man,  who  might 

luKve  lived  for  the  glory  of  England,  torn  from  us  in  the  flower 

of  life ; — but  all  this  is  gone  and  past;  and,  as  Galileo  said  of 

his  lost  sight,  "  It  has  pleased  God  it  should  be  so,  and  it  must 

please  me  also.''**^ 


abt.  III.— miss  mitfoed's  literary 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

Reealleeiums  of  a  LUerary  Life ;  or  Books,  Places,  and 
People.  By  Maey  Russell  Mitfobi),  Author  of  ''  Our 
Village,"  ''  Belford  Regis,'^  &c.  London :  Richard  Bentley, 
New  Burlington-street.     1852. 

A  BJEViswEB  experiences  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  difficulty, 
according  as  the  author  whose  works  may  form  the  subject  of 
notice,  has  originally  fulfilled  his  primary  duty  to  the  public, 
or  has  failed  therein.    When  an  author  has  brought  to  the 

•  Rev.  Sjdney  Smithes  Works,  voL  lU.  p.  437. 
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execution  of  his  self-imposed  task  sufficient  information,  intel- 
ligence and  industry,  and  (above  all  things)  truth  and  inte- 
grity, the  reviewer's  toil  proves  a  labour  of  love.    Far  other- 
wise is  it  in  the  case  where  a  writer  is  wanting  in  the  requisite 
qualifications ;  and  it  is  with  much  pain  that  we  must  affirm 
^tne  fact,  that  our  task  on  this  occasion  is  sufficiently  embar* 
rassing  even  to  the  "  tender  mercies'*  of  a  critic  who  has 
been  compelled  to  cite  before  his  tribunal  the  helpless  grace 
and  modest  assurance  of  a  lady  author.    In  the  first  place,  the 
title  of  the  book  before  us  is  utterly  delusive.    The  words, 
RecoUectioM  of  a  Literary  Ltfe,  womd  seem  to  convey  but 
one  meaning — that  of  a  work  partly  biographical,  partly  cri- 
tical, in  which  the  aathor  details  his  personal  *'  recollections'' 
of  other  authors  whom  he  has  known  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  interspersed  with  appropriate  notices  of  their  "  literary" 
labours.    The  reader's  surprise  will,  we  presume,  equal  our 
own,  when  we  assure  him  that  Miss  Mitford's  book  does  not 
fall  within  that  meaning.     Here  and  there  we  find  introduced 
the  most  frivolous  matters  of  an  autobiographical  nature — that 
is,  referring  to  Miss  Mitford  herself — ^and  it  is  fortunate  that 
her  allusions  and  statements  in  this  regard  are  not  as  nume- 
rous as  they  are  absurd.   But  this  very  paucity  of  biographical 
details  only  serves  to  make  matters  worse,  by  infeudtously 
reminding  us  of  all  that  we  expected  from  the  title-page.    We 
have  told  the  reader,  and  truly  told,  what  this  book  is  not — 
we  will  now  tell  him  what  it  is — at  least  we  will  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, the  probability  of  which  will  be  sustained  by  reference 
to  the  pages  of  the  work.     We  believe  it  to  be  a  camnum- 
place  book  of  old  standing  looked  up^  with  recent  additions 
made  expressly  for  this  present  publication,  the  whole  fur- 
nished with  a  taking  title.     This  very  title,  viewed  of  itself, 
(and  without  reference  to  the  contents,  in  which  latter  light 
we  have  already  considered  it,)  has  a  blue-bottle  buzziness 
about  it  offensive  to  lettered  ease.    An  enlightened  and  simple 
intelligence  would  have  rested  satisfied  with  the  significant 
prefix,  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life,"  and  have  left  it  so. 
J3ut  the  dignity  of  simplicity  is  not  looked  for  "  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century;"   and  accordingly  Miss  Mitford 
adds  explanatory  words  of  the  smartest  sort,  equally  startling 
and  unmeaning,  to  wit,  "  or  Books,  Places,  and  People." 

But  from  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  the  reader  must  not 
suppose  tliat  the  book  before  us  is  destitute  of  merit    The 
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oootrary  is  the  case^  to  no  inconsiderable  extent ;  and  tliis  it 
is,  precisely,  which  constitutes  our  great  difficulty,  since  the 
merits  ana  demerits  are  so  interlinked,  that  it  is  no  easy 
flatter  to  unravel  the  knot  which  binds  them  together.  With 
much  twaddle  there  is  much  sense,  and  though  the  authoress 
does  not  exercise  her  own  powers  with  sufficient  energy,  a  ^ 

Sierons  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  others  is  ever  mamfest. 
e  descriptions  of  scenery  with  which  the  volumes  abound 
are  vivid  and  graceful,  in  some  instances  altogether  grand. 
She  makes  us  see  the  sun,  the  leaves,  the  sky,  the  waters. 
There  is  the  finest  of  genteel  comedy  in  the  character  of  her 
very  dog,  as  delineated  by  her  masterly  pen.     "  Fanchon's" 
hair,  as  it  turns  golden  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  ''  wintry 
mn,*'  is  visible  to  us,  all  but  tangible.     Strange  and  lament- 
able it  is,  that  powers  so  great  should  be  found  in  the  ques- 
tionable company  of  capricious  levity  and  the  conceit  of  clique. 
For  so  it  is,  that  some  portions  of  these  three  volumes  seem 
written  for  the  world  at  large,  and  some  others  for  the  author's 
teL     Universal  interest  should  attach  to  the  former,  and,  for 
the  latter,  we  heartily  wish  they  had  been  "  printed  for  private 
circulation/'     The  aos-ence  of  congruity  and  arrangement,  the 
too  flattering  notice  of  personal  friends,  and  the  gossiping 
familiarity  of  tone  in  Miss  Mitford's  "  Recollections,*'  are  such 
as  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  loose  notes  thrown  toge- 
ther with  a  view  to  the  future  publication  of  a  work  which  has 
not  yet  progressed  further  than  an  embryo  sketch,  and  read, 
or  rather  lounged  over,  in  company  with  a  few  friends,  who 
have  dropped  in  for  tea  and  a  little  mutual  flattery.     Were 
this  confined  to  Miss  Mitford's  immediate  circle,  we  should 
have  no  objection.     But  the  Public  is  a  jealous  god,  and  wiU 
not  have  household-gods  (that  is^  friends  and  gossips)  set  up 
in  its  place.     And  yet  Miss  Mitford  seems  to  ignore  this  fact, 
and  even  makes  profession  of  her  own  pet  system  of  idolatry 
in  following  wise  at  page  249  of  volume  1. : — "  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me,''  she  says,  "  that  one  of  the  happiest  positions,  let 
me  say  the  very  happiest  position,  that  a  woman  of  great 
talent  can  occupy  in  our  high  civilization,  is  that  of  living  a 
beloved  and  distinguished  member  of  the  best  literary  society, 
♦     ♦     but  abstaining  from  the  wider  field  of  authorship,  even 
while  sAe  tArotos  out  here  and  there  such  choice  and  chosen  hits 
as  prove  that  nothing  hut  disinclination  to  enter  the  arena 
debars  her  from  icinning  the  prized     It  is  true,  that  when  the 
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lady  makes  this  too  candid  avowal,  she  is  speaking T>f  ''my 
finend.  Miss  Gbldsmid/'  and  of  Miss  Fanshawe ;  but  we  haye 
no  choice  but  to  believe  that  she  is  thinking  of  herself  like- 
wise. The  above  quotation  is  indeed  a  key  to  the  entire  work 
we  are  now  reviewing.  In  the  spirit  in  which  that  qnotation 
was  penned,  were  penned  also  the  three  volumes  of  tne  ''  £e^ 
eoUeetiatu.^*  Miss  Mitford  has  precisely  ''thrown  out  here 
and  there  such  choice  and  chosen  bits  as  prove  that  nothing 
but  disinclination  to  enter  the  arena  debars  her  from  winning 
the  prize.''  Nor  does  it  in  any  way  militate  against  this  con- 
viction, that  in  the  publication  of  her  "  B^Uwtious  qf  a 
Ltterarg  L^e^*  as  in  her  previous  works,  she  has  actually 
entered  upon  the  "  wider  fidd  of  anthorship.''  On  tiie  oon^ 
trary,  in  the  last  product  of  her  pen  we  have  but  too  much 
proof  that  in  that  *'  field''  of  labour  she  is  rather  content  to 
pass  for  an  amateur  than  for  a  worker.  In  this  respect  she 
resembles  a  gentlewoman  of  mature  age  and  quakerly  likings, 
who  goes  a-haymaking  on  her  lawn  in  the  cooler  hours  of  uie 
day,  and  whilst  she  rakes  a  little  math  together  here  and  there 
with  a  light  implement,  carefully  avDids  the  toil  and  danger  of 
the  weighty  scythe.  Not  after  such  a  manner,  neverthaless, 
will  be  accumulated  the  provender  which  is.  destined  to  feed 
ox  and  steed  in  their  winter  stalls,  when  the  snow  lies  thick 
upon  the  earth.  Nor  after  such  a  manner  shall  ever  be  gar- 
nered in  the  stores  of  thought  wliich  the  reading  future  will 
gratefully  appreciate.  A  thorough  conviction,  an  earnest 
ambition,  an  unreserved  vigour,  are  qualities  essential  to  the 
success  of  literary  as  of  all  other  pursuits. 

The  second  cliapter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  BseoUeo- 
tiontt'  is  devoted  to  a  brief  notice  of  Davis*  and  Banim. 
The  *'  Sack  of  Baltimore,"  and  "  Fontenoy,"  of  course  figure 
as  extracts,  and  a  brace  of  songs  by  Banim  follow.  Of  the 
latter  Miss  Mitford  says — 

**  John  Banim  was  the  founder  of  that  sohool  of  Irish  novelists, 
which,  always  excepting  its  blameless  puritj,  so  much  resembles  the 

*  Miss  Mitford  informs  ns  that  Mr.  T.  Daris  is  •' iddUzed  in  his  native 
conntiy."  This  we  presume  she  learned  from  the  NoHon  newspaper,  or 
some  congenial  journal,  not  rery  careful  in  its  fiicts  or  Terr  sparing  of 
its  fictions.  ICr.  Davis  was  a  derer  man,  reiy  weU  adapted  to  support 
such  a  paper  as  the  Nation  was  in  its  early,  and  more  respectable  d^. 
One  of  his  historical  ballads,  written  to  a  popular  old  air,  has  no  fooa- 
dation  in  history,  as  there  never  was  such  a  cavalry  regiment  on  the 
Continent  as  *'  Lord  Clare's  Dragoons.*  —En. 
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modern  romantic  French  school^  that  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect 
Messieurs  Victor  Hueo,  Eugene  Sue^  and  Alexander  Dumas,  of 
reading  the  English  which  thej  never  approach  without  such  ludic- 
rous blunders,  one  might  fancy  that  many-volumed  tribe  to  hare 
stolen  their  peculiar  inspiration  from  the  '  O'Hara  family',*' 

This  is  sufficiently  startling — but  that  is  all — ^it  is  in  no 

?ay  true.    Banim  belonged  to  a  more  legitimate  order  oi 

i'teiature  than  either  of  the  three  French  authors  named  by 

Miss  Mitford.     He  had  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  them, 

tboagb  a  superficial  observer  would  affect  to  perceive  a  resem- 

Uince  between  him  and  Victor  Hugo  in  the  vividness  of 

ddineaiion.     Bat  that  power  of  vivid  delineation  was  con- 

Tcrsant  about  other  objecte  than  those  with   which  Victor 

Hogo^s  name  is  associated.     Banim  had  his  faults,  it  may  be, 

but  amongst  them  we  certainly  do  not  class  the  fact  that  his 

scenes  were  such  as  were  consistent  with  the  probabilities  of 

life,  that  his  men  and  women  were  very  possible  beings  :  and 

Qiis  we  say,  observe,  purely  with  reference  to  the  merits  of 

his  writings  in  their  true  capacity  as  romances,  and  making 

doe  allowance  for  fiction,  although  excluding  the  idea  of  their 

compatibility  or  incompatibility  with  hietorical  truth."'*'    Two 


*  It  were  greatly  to  he  wished^  however,  that  a  writer  of  Banim's 
talent  as  a  novelist,  had  lived  at  a  period  of  more  accurate  knowledge  in 
Irish  history,  than  that  of  hit  day.  It  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  minute  and  authentic  sources  of  historic  in- 
fonnation  on  the  several  eras  with  which  he  connected  his  tales,  that 
enabled  him  to  impart  an  atmosphere  of  such  general  truthfulness  to 
what  he  wrote.  The  historic  notes  which  he  so  very  properly  added  to 
Uae  last  or  revised  edition  of  his  novels,  attest  the  justice  of  this  observa* 
tioo.  On  the  other  hand,  Banim,  in  his  '*Boyne  Water," — from  the 
absence  of  anything  like  a  correct,  or  two-sided  analysis  in  hit  day, 
of  the  details  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland — ^feU  into 
errors  much  diminishing  the  value  which  that  novel  might  other- 
wise poasess.  Among  these,  is  his  sanctioning  the  unfounded, 
though  popular  idea  that  it  was  through  the  mismanagement  and 
oowwdice  of  King  James,  Ireland  was  unable  to  defend  herself 
against  a  combined  force  of  English,  Scotch,  Anglo-Irish,  Huguenots, 
Putch,  Danes,  Germans,  &c., — enjoying  even  still  greater  advantages  in 
pcnnt  of  pay,  dothing,  commissariat,  discipline,  smaJl  arms  and  artillery, 
than  in  point  of  numbers.  At  the  Boyne,  the  Irish  were  obliged  to 
Tidd  the  day,  because  only  about  twenty  thousand  men,  mostly  new 
levies,  inferiorly  equipped,  and  with  an  artillery  of  but  six  field-pieces, 
oould  not  make  good  a  river,  shallow  from  the  very  dry  weather,  fuU  of 
fods,  and  capable  of  being  turned  by  Slane,  against  an  army  of  be- 
tween  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  choicest  and  best  disciplined  men 
<tf  a  dozen  nations,  with  sixty  great  guns,  besides  field-mortars.    See 
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artists  possess  equally  vigoroas  powers  of  ddineation.  One 
of  them^  however,  paints  monsj^rs— the  other,  men.  Are  we 
to  confound  them  together  in  one  ficbool,  because  both  are 
found  to  possess  a  merit  essential  to  every  school  ?  A  merit 
which  they  have  in  common  not  only  with  each  other,  but  in 
common  with  all  other  artists  who  can  boast  of  any  distinction  ? 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Miss  Mitford  would  not  have 
fallen  into  this  error  respecting  Banim,  had  she  enjoyed  the 
advantage  which  has  fallen  to  our  lot  of  reading  an  enlightened 
and  accurate  notice  of  his  life  and  writings  from  the  pen  of 
our  celebrated  countryman,  Carleton.  Our  reader  is  in  this 
respect  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  our  fair  Saxon,  and,  pos- 


Ibuh  QiTABTEaLT  RcviBW,  Yol.  I,  p.  452-462.  Tet,  Banim  coon, 
temmces  the  old  party  legend,  as  to  James's  haviiig  stood  like  a  coward 
on  Uie  hill  of  Donore — the  King  not  haying  been  there,  hut  towaids 
Slane,  where  a  complete  impossibilitgr  of  engaging  the  enemj,  from  a 
difflcnltj  of  the  ground,  made  a  retreat  necessary  to  avoid  being  cat  off 
from  Dublin ;  and  Sarsfield,  one  of  the  general  officers,  who  saw  and  re- 
ported this  difficulty  of  the  ground  to  James,  is  likewise  made  by  the 
noTelist  to  utter  the  absurdity  put  into  his  mouth,  that  with  an  ex. 
change  of  kings,  the  Irish  would  be  wiUing  to  fight  the  battle  oyer 
again.  Another  and  stronger  instance  of  the  errors  into  which  Banim 
has  been  led  by  such  legends  of  party  as  the  hiUoriet  he  credited,  occura 
in  the  case  of  Father  O'fiaggerty,  who,  as  a  set  off  on  the  Jacobite  side 
to  Dr.  Walker,  of  Derry,  among  the  WiUi&mites,  is  introduced  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  like  military  and  political  stamp — ^these  two  sanctified 
heroes  being  made  by  Banim  to  despatch  one  another  in  single  oombat  at 
the  Boync !  The  fkct,  however,  is  that  Father  0*Haggerty  died  of 
fever  at  St.  Malo,  in  1704.  The  idea  of  creating  this  imaginary  militaiy 
friar  arose  from  Banim's  having  seen  in  a  Life  of  William  III., 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Ulster  Williamites 
against  King  James's  government  in  1689,  a  '*  Friar  O'Haggerty."  or 
O'Hegarty,  was  to  be  the  **  bearer  of  a  letter "  from  Ciffrickfergus 
to  the  Duke  of  Tirconnell.  in  Dublin.  But,  of  the  only  Friar 
of  the  name  connected  with  the  history  of  that  war,  and  spelled 
correctly  0*Hegarty  instead  of  O'Haggerty,  the  following  is 
the  true  account,  and  such  as  gives  no  countenance  to  the  bad 
character  attributed  to  one  of  that  reverend  gentleman*s  name  and 
calling  by  the  novelist  *'  Patritius  O'Hegaxty*  alumnus  Csenobii  Col* 
ranensis,  studuit  Parisiis  ad  S.  Honoratum,  in  qua  rellgiosissima  domo, 
profecit  in  sdentia  et  religione.  Beduz  in  patriam,  predicavit  Anglioe 
Pontanae  diu  In  ecclesia  parochiali  cum  laude ;  et  exercitio  assiduo,  evasit 
satis  completus  concionator  in  utraque  lingua,  Hibemica  et  Anglica. 
Fuit  Prior  Dubliniensis,  ac  ezpugnato  regno  ab  Usurpatore  Arausicano, 
vcnit  cum  Legione  Hibemica  in  Galliam.  Ft  cum  liiec  Legio  reformata 
esset,  ineipiente  ultima  pace»"  that  of  Riswick  in  1697,-^'*  ille,  cum 
licentia  Superiorum,  inservivit  ut  Vicarius,  in  Parochia  do  Frelon,  in 
Dicecesi  Suessionensi,  ubi  prmdicabat  GaUice,  ciim  applausu.  Deinde 
profectus  ad  urbem  5.  Maclovij  (Gallice  S.  Malo,  porro  S.  Maclovius 
tuit  natione  Hibemus)  ad  negotium  quoddam  peiagendumr  loQgo  fatiga- .  ^ 
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ablji  remembers  an  able  memoir  of  Banim  which  appeared  in 
the  "Nation*'  newspaper  some  short  time  since.* 

It  is  now  but  due  to  Miss  Mitford,  and  certaiuly  to  our- 
selves, to  make  place  for  such  extracts  from  Miss  Mitford's 
oev  book  as  may  help  to  show  that  our  previous  criticism  has 
been  not  the  less  just,  because  somewhat  unfavorable.  In 
Tol.  1,  b  a  chapter  thus  headed,  "  Prose  Pastorals,"  and 
from  this  portion  of  the  work  we  will  select  characteristic 
extracts,  requesting  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  the  annexed 
additional  prefix  to  the  chapter  from  which  we  quote  : — 

**sii  PHILIP  Sydney's  abcadia — isaac  walton's  complete 

ANGLER. 

**  Daring  this  warm  summer,  and  above  all  during  this  drj  burn- 
iog  bsnrest  weather,  which  makes  my  poor  little  roadside  cottage 
(the  cottage  which  for  that  reason  amongst  others  I  am  about  to 
We)  80  insupportable  from  glare,  and  heat,  and  dust  in  the  fine 
<«tson,  I  have  the  frequent,  lumost  daily  habit  of  sallying  forth  into 
the  chsrming  g^een  lane,  the  grassy,  turfy,  shady  lane  of  which  I 
<hare  the  enjoyment  with  the  gipsies.  Last  summer  I  was 
^ie  to  walk  thither,  but  in  the  winter  I  was  visited  by  rheumatism 


tM  itinere,  correptus  est  febri  valida,  et  post  octiduum,  susceptis  sacra- 

nientis,  tnmsivit  ex  hac  vita,  anno  1704."    The  Rev.  Colonel  George 

Wilker,  of  l)erry,  was  standing  near  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Schomberg 

<t  Oldbridge,  when  five  Irish  gentlemen  of  one  of  the  troops  of  King 

Xunes's  Horse  Guards  (who  had  made  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

csTslrj  charges  ever  heard  of),  taking  the  Marshal  Duke,  by  the  insignia 

of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  despatched  him  with 

fibre  and  pistoL     Dr.  Walker  was  shot  in  the  stomach  and  ridden  over, 

jet  surriv^  the  wounds  and  trampling  he  received,  for  some  time,  during 

which,  or  immediately  after  his  being  brought  down,  he  was  pounced 

apon  by  his  partisans,  the  Williamites  from  the  North,  and  stripped  by 

those  merciless  plunderers,  who  thus  appear  to  have  left  him  naked  in 

his  dying  agonies.    WiUiam,  from  the  remark  he  is  stated  to  have  made 

on  the  hearing  of  Walker's  fate,  would  seem  to  have  been  glad  to  be 

rid  o£  him — "Fool  that  he  was,  what  brought  him  there  I"    Military 

OKn  are  proverbially  touchy,  at  any  but  regular  military  men,  meddling 

in  mOitary  matters. 

Banim,  however,  in  his  ignorance  of  Irish  history  was  by  no  means 
■Bgnlar.  The  neglect  of  this  study  has  proved  fatal  to  all  those  who 
hare  hitherto  written  **  Irish  Historical  Novels,*'  which,  it  is  needless  to 
add,  can  only  be  well  produced  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
orynal  sources  of  the  nation's  true  history.    Ed. 

•  A  reiy  clever  sketch  of  the  distinguished  Irish  novelist  is  published 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Biographical  Magazine,  (Edwards,  London, 
1852,)  in  which  the  writer  urges  his  claim  to  authenticity  with  irrefra- 
gnble  justice,  by  stating  that  the  materials  for  the  sketch  were  supplied 
^  Buiim'a  sarriving  brother. 
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and  cannot  walk  so  far  without  heat  and  fatigue ;  so  mj  old 
pony-phaeton  conveys  me  and  my  little  maid,  and  my  pet-dog  Fanchon^ 
and  my  little  maid's  needle-work  of  flounces  and  fineries,  and  my 
books  and  writing-case,  as  far  as  the  road  leads,  and  sometimes  a 
little  farther ;  and  we  proceed  to  a  certain  ffreen  hillock  under  down- 
hanging  elms,  close  shut  in  between  a  bend  in  the  lane  on  our  own 
own  side,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  oak  and  ash  and  beech  trees  op-> 
posite  ;  where  we  have  partly  found  and  partly  scooned  out  for  our- 
selves a  turfy  seat  and  turfy  table  redolent  of  wild-thyme  and  a 
thousand  fairy  flowers,  delicious  in  its  coolness,  its  fragrance,  and  its 
repose. 

''  Behind  the  thick  hedge  on  the  one  hand  stretch  freeh  water- 
meadows,  where  the  clear  brook  wanders  in  strange  meanders  be- 
tween clumps  of  alder-bushes  and  willow-pollards ;  fringed  by  the 
blue  forget-me-not,  the  yellow  loosestrife,  the  purple  willow-herb, 
and  the  creamy  tufts  of  the  queen  of  the  meadow ;  on  the  other 
hand  we  catch  a  glimpse  over  gates  of  large  tracts  of  arable  land, 
wheat,  oat,  clover,  and  bean  fields,  sloping  upward  to  the  sun ;  and 
hear,  not  too  closely,  the  creaking  waggon  and  the  sharpening  scythe, 
the  whistle,  the  halloo,  and  the  lau^,  all  that  forms  the  pleasant 
sound  of  harvest  labour.  Just  beyond  the  bend  in  the  lane  too,  are 
two  fires,  belonging  to  two  distinct  encampments  of  gipsies ;  and  the 
children,  dogs,  and  donkeys  of  these  wandering  tribes  are  nearly  the 
only  living  things  that  come  into  sight,  exciting  Fanchon  now  to 
pretty  denance,  now  to  prettier  fear. 

**  This  is  my  constant  resort  on  summer  afternoons ;  and  there  I 
have  the  habit  of  remaining  engaged  either  with  my  book  or  with 
my  pen  until  the  decline  of  the  sun  gives  token  that  we  may  gather 
up  our  several  properties,  and  that  aided  by  my  staff  I  may  take  a 
turn  or  two  in  the  smoothest  part  of  the  lane  and  proceed  to  meet 
the  pony-chaise  at  a  gate  leading  to  the  old  Manor  House  which 
forms  the  usual  termination  of  my  walk. 

''  Now  this  staff,  one  of  the  oldest  friends  I  have  in  the  world,  is 
pretty  nearly  as  well  known  as  myself  in  our  Berkshire  village. 

'*  Sixtv  years  ago  it  was  a  stick  of  quality  and  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain Duchess  Dowager  of  Atholl,  that  Duchess  of  Athofl  who  was  in 
her  own  right  Baroness  Strange  and  Lady  of  Mann,  with  whom  we 
had  some  acquaintance  because  her  youngest  son  married  a  first 
cousin  of  my  father's  and  took  the  name  of  Aynsley  as  his  wife  had 
done  before  him,  as  a  condition  of  inheriting  an  estate  in  Northum- 
berland. I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  the  duchess,  much  such  an 
one  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  of  Queen  Anne,  as  '  a  stately  lady  in  black 
silk.'  Well !  in  her  time  the  stick  was  a  stick  of  distinction,  but  on 
her  leaving  her  Berkshire  house  it  was  left  behind  and  huddled  by 
an  auctioneer  into  a  lot  of  old  umbrellas,  watering-pots,  and  flower- 
stands  which  my  father  bought  for  a  song.  I  believe  that  he  made 
the  purchase  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  this  stick,  which  he  presented  to 
mv  mother's  faithful  and  favourite  old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mosse, 
who  lived  in  our  family  sixty  years,  and  was  sui&ciently  lame  to  find 
such  a  support  of  great  use  and  comfort  in  her  short  and  unfrequent 
walks.    During  her  time  and  for  her  sake,  I  first  contracted  a  fami- 
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liir  and  friendlj  acquaintanceship  with  this  ancient  piece  of  garni- 
tore.    It  was  indeed  a  stick  of  some  pretensions,  of  the  order  corn- 


called  a  crook,  such  as  maj  be  seen  upon  a  chimney-piece 
&iinng  in  the  hand  of  some  trim  shepherdess  of  Dresden  china. 
What  the  wood  might  have  been  I  cannot  tell:  light,  straight, 
slender,  strong  it  certainly  was,  polished  and  veined,  and,  as  I  first 
rememW  it,  yellowish  in  colour,  although  it  became  darker  as  it  ad- 
▼anced  in  age.  It  was  amongst  the  tallest  of  its  order  ;  nearly  five 
feet  high,  and  headed  with  a  crook  of  ivory,  bound  to  the  wood  by  a 
broad  silver  rim — as  ladylike  a  stick  as  could  be  seen  on  a  summer's 
day.  The  only  one  of  the  sort  I  ever  met  with  had  belonged  to  the 
mat-grandmother  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  was  handed  down  as  a 
nmily  reliqne ;  that  crook  probably  of  the  same  age  as  our's  was 
more  ornate  and  elaborate,  it  had  a  curious  carved  handle,  not  unlike 
tbe  hilt  of  a  sword,  decorated  with  a  leather  tassel,  so  to  say,  a  stick- 
bot 

<<  Well,  poor  Mossy  died ;  and  the  stick,  precious  upon  her  account, 
became  doubly  so  when  my  own  dear  mother  took  to  using  it  during 
ber  latter  days,  and  when  she  also  followed  her  old  servant  to  a 
bap|rier  world.     And  then  every  body  knows  how  the  merest  trifles 
whicfa  hare  formed  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  loved  and  lost,  espe- 
cially those  things  which  they  have  touched,  are  cherished  and  cared 
for  and  pot  aside  ;  how  we  dare  not  look  upon  them  for  very  love  ; 
and  how  by  some  accident  that  nobody  can  explain  they  come  to 
Hgbt  in  the  course  of  time,  and  after  a  momentary  increase  of  sad* 
Bw  help  to  familiarise  and  render  pleasant  the  memory  by  which 
tbej  are  endeared.     It  is  a  natural  and  right  process,  like  the  spring- 
ing of  a  flower  upon  a  grave.     So  the  stick  re*appeared  in  the  hall, 
and  from  some  whim  which  I  have  never  rightly  understood  myself, 
I,  who  had  no  more  need  of  such  a  supporter  than  the  youngest  wo« 
■an  in  the  parish,  who  was  indeed  the  best  walker  of  my  years  for  a 
dozen  miles  round,  and  piqued  myself  not  a  little  upon  so  being,  took 
t  &nc7  to  use  this  stick  in  my  own  proper  person,  and  most  pertina- 
dooalT  carried  this  fancy  into  execution.     Much  was  I  laughed  at 
for  this  crotchet,  and  I  laughed  too.     Friends  questioned,  strangers 
stired  ;  bat  impassive  to  stare  or  to  question  I  remained  constant  to 
my  supporter.     Except  when  I  went  to  London  (for  I  paid  so  much 
kmage  to  public  opinion  as  to  avoid  such  a  display  there)  I  should 
u  soon  haye  thought  of  walking  out  without  my  bonnet  as  without 
my  stick.     That  stick  was  my  inseparable  companion.       *  * 

But  1  was  thinking  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  the  *'  Defence  of 
Poetry,"  of  the  "  Acadia,"  and  of  my  own  resolution  to  proceed  to 
tke  g^reen  lame,  and  to  dissect  that  famous  pastoral,  and  select  from 
the  masSy  whic4>  even  to  myself  I  hardly  confessed  to  be  ponderous, 
such  pages  as  might  suit  an  age  that  by  no  means  partakes  of  my 
taste  for  folios.  So  I  said,  '  That  the  afternoon  being  cool,  and  I 
less  lame  than  usual,  I  thought  we  should  not  need  Sam  and  the 
pony-chaise,  but  that  I  could  manage  by  the  help  of  my  btick.' 

^  At  that  word  out  burst  the  terrible  tidings.  M^  stick,  my  poor 
old  stick,  my  life-long  friend,  the  faithful  compamon  of  so  many 
walks,  was  missing,  was  gone,  was  lost !     Last  night,  on  our  return 
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from  the  lane»  the  ponj-ch^«e  wJbere  Sem  «nA  I  had  osreMly  de- 
posited it  was  found  vacant.  Sam  birasejj^  that  m^del  of  cmreM 
drivers  and  faithful  servants,  had  run  back  the  momeot  he  had  ao- 
hflmessed  the  pony,  had  retraced  every  step  of  the  road,  beating^  the 
^ound  like  a  pointer.  Questioning  everybody,  offering  rewards,  visit- 
ing ale*houjBe  and  beer-house  (plaees  th«fe>  witkotit  special  cause.  Bam 
never  does  visit),  to  make  proclamation  of  theioss,  and  finisbiag^  all 
by  getting  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  beating  the  beaten 
ground  over  again.  She  herself,*  who  so  seldom  stirs  without  me, 
and  so  seldom  Iet8  me  stir  without  her,  that  she  may  pass  for  mv 
shadow,  or  (without  offence  be  it  ^K>ken)  for  a  sort  of  walklng-stiu 
herself,  she  had  sallied  forth,  visiting  lane  and  field,  road  and  meadow, 
questioning  reaper  and  gipsy,  a  sort  of  living  hue  and  cry. 

**  *  And  really,  Ma*am,*  ouoth  she,  *  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
interest  the  people  take  in  the  stick !  If  it  were  anything  alive,  the 
pony,  or  Fanchon,  or  little  Henry,  or  we  ourselves,  they  could  not  be 
more  sorry.  Master  Brent,  Ma'am,  at  the  top  of  the  street,  he 
promises  to  speak  to  everybody ;  so  does  William  Wheeler,  who  goes 
everywhere ;  and  Mrs.  Bromley,  at  the  shop ;  and  the  carrier  and 
the  postman.  I  dare  say  the  whole  parish  knows  it  by  this  time ! 
I  have  not  been  outside  the  ^ate  to-day,  but  a  dozen  people  asked 
me  if  we  had  heard  of  our  stick  !  It  must  turn  up  soon.  If  one  bad 
but  the  slightest  notion  where  it  was  lost !  I  do  declare,  Ma'am,' 
continued  she,  interrupting  her  lamentations,  '  that  you  don*t  seem 
to  be  so  much  troubled  about  the  poor  stick  as  I  am  1'  And  with 
all  her  regard  for  me,  I  think  she  was  a  little  scandalised  at  my  phil- 
osophy. *  *  Sam  always  drives  through  the  ford  to  cool 
the  pony*s  feet,  and  commonly  stops  long  enough  in  the  middle  to 
allow  of  his  enjoying  a  good  drink  of  the  clear  glittering  pool ; 
whilst  Fanchon,  who  during  the  rainy  season  is  as  tender  of  wetting 
her  pretty  paws  as  a  cat,  has  latterly  condescended  to  walk  out 
of  the  little  carriage,  in  which  it  is  her  delight  to  sit  perched, 
tremblingly  and  gingerlv — something  as  a  fine  lady  steps  out  of  a 
bathing-machine,  but  still  to  walk  down  the  steps,  and  drop  into  the 
water--.drinking  in  the  same  slow,  mincing,  half-reluctant  manner, 
but  still  drinking,  and  then  pausing  upon  the  brink  to  be  taken  home. 
Yesterday  evening,  I  remembered  that  instead  of  walking  gin^rly 
down  the  steps,  stopping  half  a  minute  upon  one,  and  a  whole  mmnte 
upon  the  other,  according  to  her  usual  mode,  poor  Fanchon,  doubt- 
less in  a  paroxysm  of  thirst,  had  fairly  jumped  out  of  the  phaeton, 
giving  to  the  whole  vehicle  such  a  jolt  as  her  weight  hardly  seemed 
capable  ofproducing.  Then  and  there  I  suspected  went  the  stick  ; 
carried  off  by  the  slow  current,  until  it  became  entangled  by  the 
sedges  on  the  banks,  or  sank  in  one  of  the  deep  pools  not  unfrequeat 
in  the  stream." 

There  are  in  all  twenty  pages  of  this  twaddle,  at  the  end  of 
which  Miss  Mlitford  says  (after  having  recovered  the  lost  stidc 
through  the  aid  of  two  poor  children),  "  I  do  not  know  whe- 

*  Miss  Mitford's  maid,  that  is. 
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tterth^poor  children  or  I  were  most  rejoiced  at  the  conclusion 
oftheadvetitnre.  But/'  she  naively  asks,  ''what  room  has 
if  left  for  SirPhiUp?^  (That  is,  for  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and 
hia  "Arcadia,"  the  nominal  subjects  of  the  chapter.)  "  What 
worn?''  Why,  three  pages  and  a  half,  at  the  conclusion  of 
wliioh  she  observes,  *'  So  far  Sir  Philip/'  Verily,  ''  So  much 
fer  Buckingham  \" 

The  following  beautiful  picture  entitles  Miss  Mitford  to 
daim  the  title  of  a  Gainsborough  of  the  pen  : — 

"  There  are  some  places  that  seem  formed  by  nature  for  doubling 
ind  redonbling  the  delight  of  reading  and  dreaming  over  the  greater 
poets.  Living  in  the  country,  one  La.lls  into  the  nabit  of  choosing 
oot  a  fitting  nest  for  that  enjoyment,  and  with  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  especially,  to  whose  dramatic  fascinations  I  have  the  happy 
black  of  abandoning  myself,  without  troubling  myself  in  the  least 
ibout  their  dramatic  faults  (I  do  not  speak  here  of  graver  sins, 
cibsenre,  gentle  reader) ;  their  works  never  seem  to  me  half  so  de- 
figfatful  as  when  I  pore  over  them  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a 
certain  green,  lane,  about  half  a  mile  from  home  ;  sometimes  seated 
on  the  roots  of  an  old  fantastic  beech,  sometimes  on  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  oak,  or  sometimes  on  the  ground  itself,  with  my  back  propped 
krily  against  a  rugged  elm. 

**  In  that  very  lane  am  I  writing  on  this  sultry  June  day,  luxuriat- 
ioff  in  the  shade,  the  verdure,  the  fragrance  of  hay-field  and  of  bean- 
fidd,  and  the  absence  of  all  noise,  except  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
that  strange  mingling  of  many  sounds,  the  whir  of  a  thousand  forms 
of  insect  life,  so  often  heard  among  the  general  hush  of  a  summer 
noon. 

*'  Woodcock  Lane  is  so  called,  not  after  the  migratory  bird  so  dear 
to  sportsman  and  to  epicure,  but  from  the  name  of  a  family,  who 
duree  centuries  ago  owned  the  old  manor-house,  a  part  of  which  still 
idjoins  it,  just  as  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Beech  Hill  is  called 
after  the  ancient  family  of  De  la  Beche,  rather  than  from  the  three 
iplendid  beech -trees  that  still  crown  its  summit ;  and  this  lane  would 
|irobablj  be  accounted  beautiful  by  any  one  who  loved  the  close  re- 
cesses of  English  scenery,  even  though  the  person  in  question  should 
loppen  not  to  have  haunted  it  these  fifty  years  as  I  have  done. 

**  It  is  a  grassy  lane,  edging  off  from  the  high  road,  nearly  two 
mfles  in  longth,  and  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  width. 
The  hedgerows  on  either  side  are  so  thickly  planted  with  tall  elms 
as  almost  to  form  a  verdant  wall,  for  the  greater  part  doubly  screened 
by  rows  of  the  same  stately  tree,  the  down-dropping  branches  form- 
ing close  shady  footpaths  on  either  side,  and  leaving  in  the  centre  a 
broad  level  strip  of  the  finest  turf,  jnst  broken,  here  and  there,  by 
cart-tracks,  and  crossed  by  slender  rills.  The  efiect  of  these  tall 
solemn  trees,  so  equal  in  height,  so  unbroken,  and  so  continuous,  is 
ooite  grand  and  imposing  as  twilight  comes  on  ;  especially  when  some 
uiffht  bend  in  the  lane  gives  to  the  outline  almost  the  look  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. 
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**  On  the  southern  side,  the  fields  slope  with  more  or  less  Abrupt- 
ness to  the  higher  lands  above,  and  winding  footpaths  and  close  woodj 
lanes  lead  up  the  hill  to  the  breezy  common.  To  the  north  the  fields 
are  generally  of  pasture  land,  broken  by  two  or  three  picturesque 
farm-houses,  with  their  gable  ends,  their  tall  chimneys,  their  trim 
gardens,  and  their  flowery  orchards;  and  varied  by  a  short  avenue^ 
leading  to  the  equally  picturesque  old  manor-house  of  darkest  brick 
and  quaintest  architecture.  Over  the  gates,  too,  we  catch  glimpses 
of  more  distant  objects.  The  large  white  mansion  where  my  youth 
was  spent,  rising  from  its  plantations,  and  the  small  church,  embow- 
ered in  trees,  whose  bell  is  heard  at  the  close  of  day,  breathing  of 
peace  and  holiness. 

**  Towards  the  end  of  the  lane  a  bright  clear  brook  comes  dancing 
over  a  pebbly  bed,  bringing  with  it  all  that  water  is  wont  to  bring 
of  life,  of  music,  and  of  colour.  Gaily  it  bubbles  through  banks 
adorned  by  the  yellow  flag,  the  flowering  flash,  the  willow-herb,  the 
meadow-sweet,  and  the  forget-me-not ;  now  expanding  into  a  wide 
quiet  pool,  now  contracted  mto  a  mimic  rapid  between  banks  that 
almost  meet ;  and  so  the  little  stream  keeps  us  company,  giving  on 
this  sunny  day  an  indescribable  feeling  of  refreshment  and  coolnessy 
until  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  it  slants  away  to  the 
right  amidst  a  long  stretch  of  water-meadows ;  whilst  we  pause  to 
gaze  at  the  lovely  scenery  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  bit  of  marshy 
ground  leads  to  the  park  paling  and  grand  old  trees  of  the  Great 
House  at  Beech  Hill  through  an  open  grove  of  oaks,  terminated  by 
a  piece  of  wild  woodland,  so  wild,  that  Hobin  Hood  might  have  taken 
it  for  a  glade  in  his  own  Forest  of  merry  Sherwood. 

**  Except  about  half  a  mile  of  gravellv  road,  leading  from  the  gate 
of  the  manor-house  to  one  of  the  smaller  farms,  and  giving  by  its 
warm  orange  tint,  much  of  richness  to  the  picture,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  passable  carriage«way  in  the  whole  length  of  the  lane,  so  that 
the  quiet  is  perfect. 

"  Occasional  passengers  there  are,  however,  gentle  and  simple ; 
my  friend,  Mr.  B.,  for  instance,  has  just  cantered  past  on  his  blood- 
horse  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  saying  nothing,  but  apparently  a  good 
deal  amused  with  my  arrangements.  And  here  comes  a  procession 
of  cows  going  a  milking,  with  an  old  attendant^  still  called  the  cow- 
bo^,  who,  although  they  have  seen  me  often  enough,  one  should 
think,  sitting  underneath  a  tree  writing,  with  mv  little  maid  close  by 
hemming  flounces,  and  my  dog,  Fanchon,  nestled  at  my  feet  stiU 
tciU  start  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  woman  before  in  their  lives. 
Back  they  start,  and  then  they  rush  forward,  and  then  the  old  drover 
emits  certain  sounds,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  cows  under- 
stand ;  sounds  so  horribly  discordant  that  little  Fanchon — although 
to  her,  too,  they  ought  to  be  familiar,  if  not  comprehensible — starts 
up  in  a  fVight  on  her  feet,  deranging  all  the  economy  of  my  extem- 
pore desk,  and  well-nigh  upsetting  the  ink-stand.  Very  much  fright- 
ened is  my  pretty  pet,  the  arrantest  coward  that  ever  walked  upon 
four  legs!  And  so  she  avenges  herself,  as  cowards  are  wont  to  do, 
by  following  the  cows  at  safe  distance,  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  past, 
and  beginning  to  bark  amain  when  they  are  nearly  out  of  sight.  Then 
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Mow  A  motiey  group  of  the  same  nature^  colts,  yearlings,  cakes, 
heifers,  with  a  shouting  boy  and  his  poor  shabby  mongrel  cur  for 
drijer.    The  poor  cur  wants  to  play  with  Fanchon,  but  Fanchon, 
he^des  being  a  coward,  is  also  a  beauty,  and  holds  her  state ;  although 
I  thinlc  if  he  could  but  stay  long  enough,  that  the  good  humour  of 
the  poor  merry  creature  would  prove  mfectioua  and  beguile  the  little 
lady  into  a  game  of  romps.    Lastly,  appears  the  most  solenm  troop 
of  all,  a  grave  company  of  geese  and  goslings  with  the  gander  at 
their  head,  marching  with  the  decorum  and  dignity  proper  to  the 
birds  who  saved  Rome.     Fanchon,  who  once  had  an  affair  with  a 
guider  in  which  she  waa  notably  worsted,  retreats  out  of  sight  and 
ensconces  herself  between  me  and  the  tree. 

"  Besides  these  mere  passing  droves,  we  have  a  scattered  little 

iock  of  ewes  and  lambs  belongmg  to  an  industrious  widow  on  the 

hill,  and  tended  by  two  sunburnt  smiling  children,  her  son   and 

daughter ;  a  pretty  pair,  as  innocent  as  the  poor  sheep  they  watch 

beside,  never  seen  apart.     And  peasants  returning  from  their  work, 

and  a  stray  urchin  birds-nesting ;  and  that  will  make  a  complete 

catalogue  of  the  frequenters  of  our  lane — except,  indeed,  that  now 

and  then  a  village  youth  and  maiden  will  steal  along  the  sheltered 

path.     Perhaps  they  come  to  listen  to  the  nightingales,  for  which  the 

place  is  famous ;  perhaps  they  come  to  listen  to  the  voice  which  each 

prefers  to  all  the  nightingales  that  ever  sang — who  knows  ?'* 

In  the  preface  to  her  book,  the  authoress  confesses,  with 
a  candour  which  by  no  means  inclines  us  to  be  a  whit  more 
charitable  to  her  short-comings,  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  short  phrase  that  would  accurately  describe  a  work  so 
miscellaneous  and  so  wayward ;  a  work  where  there  is  far  too 
much  of  personal  gossip  and  of  local  scene-painting  for  the 
grave  pretension  of  critical  essays,  and  far  too  much  of  cri- 
ticism and  extract  for  anything  approaching  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  autobiography.'^  Notwithstanding,  we  do  meet  with 
autobiographical  details,  some  few  of  which  redeem  the  utter 
frivolity  of  the  rest,  by  presenting  us  with  reminiscences  of 
distinguished  persons.  Thus  the  second  volume  indulges  us 
with  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Cobbett,  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  interesting,  and  we  give  it  accordingly  in  exlenso : — 

"This  host  of  ours  was  a  very  celebrated  person, — no  other  than 
William  Cobbett.  Sporting,  not  politics,  had  brought  about  our 
present  visit,  and  subsequent  intimacy.  We  had  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Cobbett  two  or  three  years  before,  at  this  very  house, 
where  we  were  now  dining  to  meet  Mrs.  Blamire,  when  my  father, 
a  great  sportsman,  had  met  him  while  on  a  coursing  expedition  near 

Alton ^had  given  him  a  greyhound  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with — 

had  invited  him  to  attend  another  coursing  meeting  near  our  own 
house  in  Berkshire — and  finally,  we  were  now,  in  the  early  autumn. 
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with  all  manner  of  pointers,  and  setters,  and  greyhounds^  and  spaoaelsy* 
shooting  ponies,  and  gun -cases,  paying  the  return  Tisit  to  hiiB. 

**  He  had  at  that  time  a  large  house  at  Botliey,  with  a  lawn  and 
gardens  sweeping  down  to  the  Bursledon  Hiver^  which  divided  his. 
(Mr.  Cohbett*s)  territories  from  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  old 
friend  where  we  had  been  originaUy  ftajin^  the  gi:eat  squire  of  the 
place.  His  own  house — large,  high,  mas»ive«  r^^  and  square,  and 
perched  on  a  considerable  eminence-lalways  struck  me  #8  oeing  not 
unlike  its  proprietor.  It  was  filled  at  that  time  almost  to  overflow- 
ing. Lord  Cochrane  was  there^  then  in  the  very  height  of  his  war- 
like fame,  and  as  unlike  the  common  notion  of  a  warrior  as  could  be. 
A  gentle,  quiet^  mild  young  man,  was  this  burner  of  French  fleeta 
and  cutter-out  of  Spanish  vessels,  as  one  should  tee  in  a  summer- day. 
He  lay  about  under  the  trees  reading  Selden  on  the  Dominion  of  the 
Seas,  and  letting  the  children  (and  children  always  know  with  whom 
they  may  take  liberties)  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  him  at  their  plea- 
sure. His  ship's  surgeon  was  also  a  visitor,  and  a  young  midship- 
roan,  and  sometimes  an  elderly  lieutenant,  and  a  NewfouncUand  dog; 
line  sailor-like  creatures  all.  Then  there  was  a  very  learned  clergy- 
man, a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Gilford,  of  the  *  Quarterly/  with  ms 
wife  and   daughter  —  exceedingly  clever  persons.     Two  literary 

fentlemen  from  London  and  ourselves  completed  the  actual  party ; 
ut  there  was  a  large  fluctuating  series  of  guests  for  the  hour  or 
guests  for  the  day,  and  almost  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  from  the 
Earl  and  his  Countess  to  the  farmer  and  his  dame.  The  house  had 
room  for  all,  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners  would  have  had  room  ibr 
three  times  the  number. 

*'  I  never  saw  hospitality  more  genuine,  more  simple,  or  more 
thoroughly  successful  in  the  great  end  of  hospitality,  the  putting 
everybody  completely  at  ease.  There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt 
at  finery,  or  disj)lay,  or  gentility.  They  called  it  a  farm-house,  and 
everything  was  in  accordance  with  the  largest  idea  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish yeoman  of  the  old  time.  Everything  was  excellent — everything 
abundant — all  served  with  the  greatest  nicety  by  trim  waiting  dam- 
sels ;  and  everything  went  on  with  such  quiet  regularity  that  of  the 
large  circle  of  guests  not  one  could  find  himself  in  the  way.  I  need 
not  say  a  word  more  in  praise  of  the  good  wife,  very  lately  dead,  to 
whom  this  admirable  order  was  mainly  due.  She  was  a  sweet 
motherly  woman,  realising  our  notion  of  one  of  Scott's  most  charm- 
ing characters,  Ailie  Dinmont,  in  her  simplicity,  her  kindness,  and 
her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  her  children. 

''At  this  time  William  Cobbett  was  at  the  height  of  his  political 
reputation  ;  but  of  politics  we  heard  little,  and  should,  I  think,  have 
beard  nothing,  but  for  an  occasional  red-hot  patriot,  who  would 
introduce  the  subject,  which  our  host  would  fain  put  aside,  and  got 
rid  of  83  speedily  as  possible.  There  was  something  of  honhommie 
about  him,  with  his  unfailing  good-humour  and  good  spirits — 
his  heartiness — his  love  of  field  sports — and  his  liking  for  a  foray. 
He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  fair,  and  sunburnt,  with  a  bright  smile,  and 
an  air  compounded  of  the  soldier  and  the  farmer,  to  which  his  habit 
of  wearing  an  eternal  red  waistcoat  contributed  not  a  little.   He  was. 
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bnt  observe  how  studied  and  self-conscious  the  coxcombry  is — 
mark  that  parenthesis,  "  always  excepting  the  minor  poems :" 
were  we  not  right  in  stating,  some  pages  back,  that  portions  of 
the  "  BecoUeetum^*  seem  to  have  been  written  for  a  clique— 
for  a  ''party/'  and  not  for  "mankind?"  Be  it  understood, 
however,  that  amongst  the  extracts  Miss  Mitford  has  collected, 
many  of  great  merit  are  to  be  found  which  we  love  to  keep 
green  in  our  souls;  some  again  are  recondite,  and  others 
possess  the  charm  of  novelty. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  notice  with  a  delightful 
little  poem  by  W.  C.  Bennett,  which  appears  to  be  a  favorite 
with  Miss  Mitford,  and  which  will  repay  a  second  perusal. 
Speaking  of  this  poet.  Miss  Mitford  says : — 

**  Of  all  writers  the  one  who  has  best  understood,  hest  painted, 
best  felt  infant  nature,  is  my  dear  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Bennett. 
We  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  only  a  charming  and  richly-gifted  poet 
who  is  describing  childish  beauty,  but  a  ^oung  father  writing  ^om 
his  heart*  So  young  indeed  is  he  in  reality  and  in  appearance,  that 
he  was  farced  to  produce  a  shoemaker's  bill  for  certain  little  blue 
kid  slippers  before  he  could  convince  an  incredulous  critic  (I  believe 
poor  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Oorn-law  Bhymer)  that  Baby  May  was 
really  his  own  child,  and  not  an  imaginary  personage  invented  for 
the  nonce ;  and  vet  Greenwich  can  tell  how  much  this  young  ardent 
mlnd»  aided  by  kindred  spirits,  has  done  in  the  way  of  baths  and 
wash-houses,  and  schools,  and  lectures,  and  libraries,  and  mechanics' 
institutes  to  further  the  great  cause  of  progress,  mental  and  bodily. 
So  well  do  strength  and  tenderness  of  character  go  together,  and  so 
fine  a  thing  is  the  union  of  activity  with  thought, 

'( *  Baby  May'  is  amongst  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
lyrics,  anct  amongst  the  most  original,  as  that  which  is  perfectly  true 
to  nature  can  hardly  fail  to  be, 

BABY  HAT. 


Cheeks  m  tofl  u  July  peacl 
LIpe  whose  velret  Bcarlet  teaches 
Puppies  psleneie— round  large  ejres 
£Ter  great  with  new  surprise— 
Minutes  filled  with  shadeless  gladness- 
Minutes  Just  as  brimmed  with  sadness— 
Hanqr  nnllM  «nd  wailing  cries. 
Crows  and  laughs  and  tearful  eyes, 
Ughts  and  shadows,  swifter  bom 
Than  on  windswept  Autumn  corn, 
Bver  some  new  tiny  notion, 
Making  ererj  limb  all  motion, 
Catdiings  up  of  legs  and  arms, 
Throwings  back  and  small  alarms. 
Clutching  fingers— straightening  Jerks, 
Twining  feet  whose  each  toe  wons, 
Kioktngs  up  and  strainlns  risings, 
Mother's  ever  new  surprlsings, 
Hands  all  wants  and  looks  all  wonder 
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Wfillb  Coi  <rhfa) 
Fluiore  Mil 

r  In  urt— dsllfbt 


We  do  not  wish  to  view  this  subject  from  too  general  a  point 
of  viewj  and  jet  we  cannot  help  aesocigting  with  the  latest  woik 
of  the  aatbot  ai  Belford  Begii  the  painful  impression  of  s  d(ca< 
dent  literature.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  age  wherein  we 
live  ia  either  a  period  of  decay,  or  of  transition ;  we  may  hope 
the  latter;  however  that  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  no 
quarter  can  we  discover  &  permanent  vigour,  a  settled  order, 
an  unquestioned  authority.  We  are  aware  that  generalization 
is  sometimes  unfriendly  to  practical  insight,  since  the  trne 
conditions  of  things  may  be  rendered  as  obscure  by  a  too 
distant  reconnautance,  as  they  may  contrariwise  be  distorl«d  by 
too  close  an  inspection.  Yet  we  cannot  help  connecting  this 
new  book  of  Miss  Mitford's  with  many  things  mention  whereof 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  its  pages.  "The  web  of  our  life  is 
of  a  mingled  yarn ;"  and,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  take 
account  of  the  state  of  man  in  these  islands  under  the  existing 
form  of  their  complex  civilization,  without  analyzing  a  variety 
of  elements ;  so,  by  a  natural  inversion,  the  separate  contem- 
plation of  one  of  those  elements  leads  us  insensibly  to  that  of 
anotlier  through  a  medium  of  reflection  common  to  them  >U. 
In  those  days  of  an  fkodos  which  is  pregnant  with  tite 
migbtiest  consequences  to  the  future  of,  it  may  be,  two  oaor 
tinenta ;  in  these  days  of  religious  dissension ;  of  oppressive 
poor-ifttes,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that,  wlule  they  "not 
enrich"  one  class  of  moi,  tb^  make  another  class  "poor 
indeed ;"  in  these  days  of  confiscation  on  the  one  band,  and 
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extennination  on  the  other ;  of  political  paralysis ;  threatened 
invasion;  strife   betwjeen  capital   and  labour;  of  unsettling 
agitation  for  necessary  reforms^  too  long  deferred,  if  not  wilfully 
neglected ;   in    such,   a   time,    we   say,  we  look  with   faint 
hope  to  literature  for  relief.     Its  complexion  is  but  too  often 
clouded  by  the  shadows  of  the  time,  its  front  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast,  not,  we  fear,  of  thought  only,  but  of  unhealthi- 
ness  too.     We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  these  "  Recollections"  belong  is,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  peculiar  to  our  own  time.  Some  writers, 
at  the  present  day,  instead  of  exerting  their  abilities  to  the 
utmost,  and  claiming  approval  as  the  just  reward  of  energies 
exercised  without  reserve,  are  content  to  leave  much  to  Pro- 
vidence, and  still  more  to  the  good  nature,  and  even  the  levity, 
of  the  reader.    We  do  not  accuse  them  of  deficiency  of  talent ; 
hut  unity  of  aim,  and  that  industrious  care  which  will  not  rest 
satisfied  excej)t  with  the  highest  possible  polish  of  solid  and 
durable  materials,  are  qualities  which  are  wanting  in  many  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  popular  books  of  the  day.     They  con- 
tent themselves,  too  frequently,  with,  to  use  Miss  Mitford*s 
own  words,  "throwing  out  here  and  there  such  choice  and 
chosen  bits  as  prove  that  nothing  but  disinclination  to  enter 
tte  arena  debars  them  from  winning  the  prize/^  and  we  are 
teased  by  the  reflection  that  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  of 
pleasing  has  been  coquettishly  withheld.     A  thorough  con- 
action,  a  defined  object  earnestly  contemplated,  and  an  unre- 
served vigour,  are  essential,  we  repeat,  to  literary,  as  to  any 
other  species  of  decisive  and  permanent  success.     In  the  race 
of  life  there  is  no  walk  over — in  the  battle  of  life  there  can 
be  no  corpg  de  reserve. 


Abt.  IV.— EEV.  CHARLES  ROBERT  MATURIN. 

Amokost  the  many  Irishmen  of  undoubted  genius,  who  have 
died  within  the  past  thirty  years,  there  is  not  one  whose  me- 
mory 18  so  much  neglected,  or  whose  works  are  so  forgotten, 
\  those  of  Charles  Robert  Maturin;  and  yet  only  six  and 


greet  him  on  his  entrance.     Scott  and  Byron  lauded  his  genius 
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in  terms  of  the  sincerest  admiration ;  Edmund  Kean  employed 
all  the  foil  energy  of  his  fieiy  soul  in  realizing,  by  his  acting,  the 
deep  poetic  conception  of  '' Bertram;"  the  wisest,  the  most 
learned,  the  most  fastidious  critics  of  the  time  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  admiration ;  the  stillness  of 
thronged  theatres,  the  hum  of  approval,  the  loud-swelling  cheer, 
iterated  and  reiterated,  had  in  turn  proved  the  feeling  and  the 
delight  of  the  audience,  and  proved  too,  that  the  poor  curate  of 
Saint  Peter's,  after  long  and  lonely  toil,  having  gone  through 
grief  and  disappointment  with  a  stout  unswerving  spirit,  had 
at  length  achieved  that  great  triumph,  the  production  of  a 
successful  tragedy.  True  it  is,  that  more  poetic  plays  than 
**  Bertram''  have  been  written ;  but  there  is  not  one  play  which 
has  been  produced,  upon  the  stage,  within  the  past  half  century, 
so  brilliant  in  conception  and  in  thought.  Alfred  Tennyson 
sings  of  the  ''  The  Poet's  Mind," 

''  Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever. 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river  ; 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind  ;** 

and  although  this  beautiful  picture  may  not  be,  and  was  not 
realised  in  Maturin's  case,  yet  he  gave  up  all  the  fair  buoyant 
years  of  life  to  the  service  of  poesy  and  literature,  and  the  only 
blemish  of  his  early  novels,  and  the  sole  fault  of  his  tragedies, 
is  that  which  his  own  character,  and  the  peculiar  cast  of  his 
mind  impressed  upon  them — they  are  too  ideal.  Charles  Lamb, 
accounting  for  the  errors  and  the  faults,  or  if  the  moralist  wiU 
have  it  so,  the  vices  of  early  manhood,  says,  "  few  men  think, 
until  thirty,  that  they  are  mortal."  And  so  it  is  with  the  man 
of  genius,  he  requires  time  and  care;  all  the  precepts  of 
Horace  must  be  practised,  all  the  wild  fancies  of  young  am- 
bition  to  found  a  school,  or  to  change  the  taste  of  a  people, 
must  be  forgotten ;  and  experience  shows,  that  the^first  efforts 
in  poetry  and  prose  of  some  of  our  most  admired  writers,  ex- 
hibited no  traits  of  the  bright  excellence  by  which  afterwards 
they  were  so  gloriously  distinguished.  Amongst  all  the  men  of 
genius  this  centnry,  Maturin  is  the  one  for  whom  most  indul- 
gences must  be  claimed;  but  whilstwe  claim  them,  we  are  not,for 
a  moment,  contending  that  a  poet  is  to  demand  for  himself,  or 
his  works,  any  peculiar  exemption  from  these  rules,  which  re- 
ligion and  society  have  set  up  as  the  guides  for  all  men  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives.    They  are  but  the  parasites  of  genius 
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who  claim  these  exemptions  for  its  possessors.     A  man  of  deep 
thought,  of  great  intellect,  and  of  great  poetic  ability,  Henry 
Tajlor,  has  written — "  Never  let  this  truth  depart  from  the 
minds  of  poets,  or  of  those  who  would  cherish  and  protect 
them— that  the  poet  and  the  man  are  one  and  indivisable ;  that 
as  the  hfe  and  character  is,  so  is  the  poetry ;  that  the  poetry  is 
the  frnit  of  the  whole  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  prac- 
tical being ;  and  howsoever  in  this  imperfection  of  humanity, 
folfihnents  may  have  fallen  short  of  aspirations,  and  the  lives  of 
9ome  iUostrious  poets  may  have  seemed  to  be  at  odds  with 
greatness  and  purity,  yet  in  so  far  as  the  life  has  faltered  in 
in  wisdom^  and  virtue  failing  thereby  to  be  the  nurse  of  high 
and  pore  imaginations,  the  poet,  we  may  be  sure,  has  been 
shorn  of  his  beams ;  and  whatsoever  splendour  may  remain  to 
him,  even  though  to  our  otherwise  bedarkened  eyes  wandering 
in  a  terrestrial  dimness,  it  may  seem  to  be  consummate  and  the 
^eiy  ''offspring  of  Heaven,  first-born,^'  yet  it  is  a  reduced 
^lendour  and  a  merely  abortive  offspring  as  compared  with 
What  it  might  have  been,  and  with  what  it  is  in  the  bounty  of 
God  to  create,  by  the  conjunction  of  the  like  gifts  of  high 
l^ason,  ardent  imagination,  efflorescence  of  fancy,  and  intre- 
pidity otimpulse,  with  a  heart  subdued  to  Him,  and  a  pure 
%nd  unspotted  life.     Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and 
out  of  the  Hfe  are  the  issues  of  poetry."* 

Charles  Robert  Maturin  was  essentially  a  poet.     In  his  case 
ss  io  that  of  John  Sterling,  the  adoption  of  the  church  as  a 
profession  was  a  most  grave  mistake,  and  all  through  his  che- 
quered existence,  genius  incited  him  to  one  course  of  conduct, 
irhilst  duty  imperatively  commanded  the  adoption  of  another. 
The  great  misfortune  of  Ids  life  was,  that  in  him,  as  in  many 
other  clever  men,  the  intellectual  faculty  was  so  strong,  that 
genius^  and  feeling,  and  impulse,  ever  drove  him  onward,  and 
all  the  calm  resolvings  of  reason  and  deliberation  were  forgot- 
ten, in  the  wild  whin  of  excited  fancy.     When  the  great  Ger- 
man wrote,  "  Ernst  ist  das  Leben,"  he  wrote  a  plain  truth,  so 
evident  tliat  all  men  acknowledge  it,  and  yet,  in  the  world  of 
literature  and  art,  it  would  seem  that  men  read  the  converse  of 
the  thought,  and  believe  that  life  is  not  a  serious  thing.     Ge- 
nius  is  squandered,  opportunities  are  neglected,  great  projects 


•  Tajlor'g  Notes  from  Life,  p.  167,  *  The  life  Poetic* 
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axe  ftMnedJbiit  netatk  it  accom^iKBliidd^  ptnttyHnphiiragtoreil  $ 
tiiofl  the  great  gaiqe  -of  Itfe  iB  plajad^a  thing  of  UMtud^bapei^ 
mid  :  Amities^  ispkatioiiSi  pioring  too  itru^'iUw  mehtocMj 
theorf  of  *  Scmeofe^  '^^  ISiiUnm  magnniQ  -  ingeniuin  junfi  ani^lfln 
deawntiifti''?*' • '  •  '  •  ■  ■  ^     •  i-nu ;-;».».  ..  j    .   m.    ■ 

Vi  ¥he  Origin:  (of  '^Mptorin^a  nanie.tru  i^cramancb^,-  «iiiii  IttTjahef 
rished  it  fondly,  as  giving  him  a  species  of  birthaigbi^/iii  tiDp» 
terj.  Abput  libirty * jearS'  before  the  fisafc  Eteanh  Kemlutatoi,  a 
lady  of  the*  e6uxi,f  in  driving  thvodighi  one  at  the  qffiirt alrceto  of 
eM'iParia,  iraa  aurprised  at  heaaiiig  Hut  erieaiofwail  ieSBoiii  .  It 
nataraUy  attffifoted  her  attention^,  and:  6he|aoc<ifdi|p^^y'diiBokd 
her'  servant  to  pause,  and  sent  a  footnaii  to  enqoke  ihe  jeame 
ef  the>  inftmt^s  .eries.  He.  soon  retorned  ean?ing<a  baskef, 
whiob  be  hadiouni  in  an  obs43Uce  o^mcr-  of  the  .6treBt^-eon«> 
taining  a  neirljf<'b6ni  male  cfadd/  dtesBed  in  iiie-fiaeat  Jdad 
licbest  clotbiwp?*  Theiafantthos ioand- wias ^adapted  by  tfaf 
lady,  lind  she  acted  towairdsit  with  aM  tfaekiudnesa  of  atehder 
parent-*^he  sent  the  boy  at  a  proper  age  to  a  respeotable  school) 
every  attention  was  pud  him ;  boi  a  short-  tune  before  the  ont# 
break  of  the  Bevolation,  when  just  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Bastileonenspimon  of  treason^  and  only  escaped 
to  Bngland;  after  a  long  said  hamssisig  in|Mdsonaient«  The  atreat 
in  which  he  had  been  found  a  deserted  inluBt,  was  called  the 
Rue  de  Mathurine,  after  a  convent  which  stood  in  it  dedicated 
to  Saint  Mathurine,  the  name  Maihurin  was  given  to  the  child, 
which,  after  his  arrival  and  marriage  in  Ireland,  was  angliciaed 
to  Matorin.  This  foundling  was  the  father  of  Charles  fiobeit 
Maturin,  who  was  his  ninth  son. 

Old  Mr.  Maturin,  on  firsit  coming  to  Ireland,  directed  his 
attention  to  literature,  but  finding  that  without  a  patron,  literary 
labour  was  but  a  sorry  mode  of  existence,  he  resolved  to  accept 
a  more  humble,  but  less  precarious,  mode  of  support,  and  was 
appointed  to  some  small  government  employment  wUcb  his 
friends  had  procured  for  him.  Eventually  he  was  raised  to  the 
very  respectable  position  of  Inspeetor  of  Boads,  for  the  Province 
of  Leinster,  under  l^e  Irish  Post-office.  At  school  Matorin 
was  a  boy  of  much  ability,  but  like  other  clever  lads,  he  eoaU 
not  apply  himsdf  resolutely  to  any  fixed  course  of  study. 
Byron,  Theodore  Hook,  fi£ky  other  men  of  genius  weae  mackad 


*  De  Tranq.  Anim.  c.  15,  s.  77* 
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^ikiiMiflDfaiiU^  buiy  abCtiiljle  well  observes  of  JohnSierUng; 

^SoliimMid  to  aliiof  QSy  the  expressly  appointed  schoolmas^ 

toandjeehooUngB  we  j;et  ve  at  nothing,  compared  with  the 

^ppoiotedj  •incideaiitaTyiand  iQontinufU  ones,  whose  school 

^ours  are  all  the  days  and  nights  of  our  existence,  and  whose 

l^asonsi  noticed  or  mmoticed,  stream  in  npon  us  wiUi  every 

4ieatli  we  draw.^ 

-    Mathrin  flinrote  ^verses  ata  very  early  age»  some  portions  of 
%liieii  "Were  pebUsbed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.    There 
im  noifamgy  howevor^  in  the  stanzas  to  fix  the  attention ;  they 
in.na  respeet  superior  to  that  olass  of  newspaper  poet's  con 
scribbUngv  which  passed  for  poetry,  fifty  years  ago.    Old 
used  to  say  that  most  yoong  Catholics,  between  their 
Cboiteeiilb  and  eighteenth  years,^  wish  to  retire  from  the  world 
iafto  monasteries  or  ccmvents^  and  he  called  this,  "  the  small 
pox:  of  themind/^  becanse  only  one  in  a  thousand  escaped  it. 
in  Fioiefli»it  countries  this  disease  becomes  a  species  of  scar? 
let  fever^  and  our  youth  long:  for  the  army  or  the  stage.     Ma* 
tnrin  wished  to  become  an  actor,  and  whenever  his  parents  left 
bome^  be  converted  the  back  and  front  drawing-rooms  into  an 
imagiiiazy  theatre,  and  spouted,  with  all  the  energy  which  al- 
ways distingoished  him  when  excited,  'the  wildest  flights  in 
N^  Lee's  mad  rant '' Alexander.^'    To  give  full  force  to  the 
charaete(r,  he  was  accustomed  to  steal  from  his  mother's  wardr 
ibbe,  and  his  father's,  the  meet  showy  articles  of  dress.    He 
also,  about  this  time,  used  to  delight  his  school-fellows  by 
writing  short  dramatic  pieces,  in  which  he  performed  himself, 
and  it  was  difiBcult  to  determine,  whether  they  valued  more 
highly  the  efibrta  of  the  author  or  the  actor.     His  powers  as  an 
actor  were  always  very  considerable ;  the  delightful  efiect  with 
whick  he  recited  the  passages  of  deep  poetry  in  his  own  ''  Ber- 
tram^'* was  fully  appreciated,  even  by  those  who  had  seen 
£dnnind  Keen  and  Mrs.  Bunn  perform  Bertram  and  Imo* 
{pse. 

At  length  these  boyish  fancies  and  pursuits  were  abandoned, 
and  Maturin  enteced  Trinity  College.  He  read  successfully 
for  a  scholanhip,  and  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  His* 
tarical  Society.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  erx" 
lend.Odl^^  yet  before  taking  his  degree,  he  had  made  for 
himself  a  very  considerable  reputatiion  as  a  classical  student, 
had  taken  many  honours,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
debater  in  the  Society. 
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Shortly  after  his  entrance,  he  did  that,  which  all  poets  and 
most  men  do — ^fall  in  love.  The  object  of  bis  afiections  wasr 
Miss  Kingsbnry,  sister  to  the  late  Aev.  Thomas  Kingsbmy, 
archdeacon  of  xCillala.  That  a  man  of  Maturin a. tempera- 
ment, when  he  lored  at  all,  should  love  deepl?  and  truljr,  ia 
only  what  we  should  expect  From  first  to  laai,  in  nil  tim 
changes  of  his  varied  fortune,  he  was  ever  the.  lover  of  her 
who  was  worthy  of  all  his  affections ;  he  married  Miss  iJangs- 
bnry  whibt  going  through,  hia  Oollege  course,  and  tiboogh.  in 
after  life  be  was  a  wayward,  spoiled  child  of  genius,  petted  I7 
bIue»8tooking  coteries,  asid  album-keeping  Sapphos,  he  ever 
proved  the  truth  of  the  Laureate's  line^ 

*«  Love  is  love  fdr  «ver  more.'* 

Having  married,  and  thus  imposed  upon  himself  the  necessity 
of  setting  in  earnest  to  complete  his  course,  and  fix  upon  a 
profession,  he  decided  on  entering  the  Church,  and  having 
taken  orders,  he  was,  through  the  interest  of  his  brother-in-law, 
appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Loughrea.  To  most  men  of  educa- 
tion and  literary  taste,  the  curacy  of  Loughrea  would  be  some- 
thing tantamount  to  a  post  in  Lapland  or  Norfolk  Island,  but 
to  one  of  Maturin's  genius  and  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  it  was 
absolute  and  hopeless  exile  from  the  world  he  adored.  True, 
his  wife  was  with  him,  and  all  the  day  dreams  of  a  romantic 
boyhood  had  been  to  some  extent  f olfiUed ;  but  a  literary  man 
in  an  Irish  country  town,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  was  not 
very  likely  to  rest  contented  with  his  position,  even  though 
wedded  to  a  woman  who,  in  his  eyes,  possessed  all  the  charms 
of  Venus,  and  every  perfection  of  Minerva.  He  worked 
anxiously  and  continuously  to  obtain  a  curacy  in  some  other 
locality,  where  he  could  occasionally,  at  least,  see  other 
things,  besides  ''priest,  pigs,  and  peelers,"  who,  Harry 
Lorrequer  tells  us,  form  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  and  for 
whom  there  appears  to  be  an  insatiable  demand,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loughrea.  He  accordingly,  after  some  ex- 
ertion had  been  made  to  gratify  him,  was  appointed  to  the 
cusacy  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  Dublin,  with  a  wretched  salary, 
or  rather  pittance  of  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  per  annum. 

So  far  he  was  happy,  that  is,  he  was  content  with  his  posi- 
tion ;  but,  ninety  pounds  per  annum  could  not  support  a  wife, 
and  house  in  York-street  ;^  so  he  turned  to  the  labomr  of  pre- 

•  He  lived  at  41  York-Btreet. 
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paring  students  for  College,  and  resolved,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  his  first  step  in  aathorcraft.    Accordingly^  in  1804, 
he  published  anonymously  a  romance  entitled,  "  The  Family 
tA  Montorio>  or  the  Eatal  Bevenge/'    It  is  a  work  belong- 
ing to    the    school  founded  by   Mrs.  Batclifie — overladen 
witii  all  kinds  of  horrors,  trap  doors,  and  unexpected  appari* 
lions.    In  the  preface  he  states  it  to  be  his  first  work,  and 
enkeaCs  a  lenient  judgment  thus  :-—'^  If  youth,  unacquaintanoe 
#ith  literaiy  habits,  and  the  '  original  sin'  of  national  dulness, 
be  any  mitigation  of  severity,  eritical  or  edectic^  or  of  tie  cold 
or  hitter  hla9t9  of  the  Norik^  let  this  serve  to  inform  my  read* 
era  that  I  am  four-and-twenty,  that  I  never  had  a  literary 
friend  or  counsellor,  and  that  I  am  an  Irishman  /'  and  in  the 
introduction  he  informs  us  that  the  book  is  ''a  romance 
founded  on  supernatural  terror/'     For  a  first  work  of  so 
young  a  man,  it  could  not  be  considered  a  failure ;  but  four- 
teen years'  afterwards,  in  the  preface  to  his  novel,  ''  Woman, 
or  Pour  et  contre,"  he  writes  thus :  "  None  of  my  former 
prose  works  have  been  populan    The  strongest  proof  of  which 
is,  none  of  them  arrived  at  a  second  edition ;  nor  could  I  dis- 
pose of  the  copyright  of  any  but  the  '  Milesian,'  which  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Colbum  for  £80,  in  the  year  1811.    'Montorio' 
(misnomed  by  the  bookseller  ^  The  Fatal  Bevenge,'  a  veiy 
book-selling  appellation)  had  some  share  of  popularity,  but  it 
was  only  the  popularity  of  circulating  libraries :  it  deserved  no 
better ;  the  date  of  that  styleof  writing  was  out  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  I  had  not  powers  to  revive  it/'    And  yet,  although 
he  writes  thus  of  ^^Montorio,"  it  was  the  book  which  at- 
tracted  most  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  obtained 
his  tuichanging  friendship  for  the  author.    That  Maturin  ex» 
pected  not  alone  nrofit,  but  also  fame,  from  "  Montorio,"  is 
more  than  probable.     He  knew,  at  its  publication,  nothing  of 
the  business  part  of  authorship,  and  too  high-minded  to  be« 
oome  a  beggar  for  subscriptions,  he  did  not  obtain  the  support 
his  clever  romance  so  well  deserved^     However>  he  was,  in 
his  disappointment,  supported  by  that  buoyant   enthusiasm 
which  ever  distinguished  him,  and  we  find  him  in  1808  pub* 
bbshing  *'  The  Wild  Irish  Boy,"  a  romance  displaying  all  the 
foncy  and  briUiaucy  of  thought,  which  marked  the  earlier  pro«> 
duction,  ''  Montorio,"  and  exhibiting  a  depth  of  passionate 
feeling,    wild    and    intense    as    that    of  ''Werther."       It 
has    defects,     and    grave   ones ;    .but,    those    who    write 
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in  snug  studies,  by  sparkling  fires,  and  uijcler  the  inspiring 
effects  of  good  cheer  and  leisure,  and  with  easy  minds,  can 
form  but  a  slight  conception  of  the  sad  difficulties  by  which 
Maturin  was  surrounded  whilst  preparing  this  work  for  the 
press.     He  was  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  curate  in  a 
large  and  poor  parish,  and  he  did  discharge  them  Caithfiilly. 
The  miserable  sum  paid  him  for  the  performance  of  these 
duties  not  being  sufficient  to  support  his  family,  he  was  forced 
to  devote  his  unemployed  hours  of  daylight  in  reading  with  his 
pupils,  and  thus  trammelled  on  all  sides  by  harassing,  and 
in  some  respects,  uncongenial  duties,  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
from  the  hours  of  night  to  complete  his  story.    The  book  was 
admired,  talked  of,  praised,  but  to  the  author  it  brought  little 
emolument.      In  its  production,  the  triiunph  of  genius  over 
adverse   circumstances,   was  doubtless   a    satisfaction;    and 
although,  as  Jules  Janin  writes,  "  Si  on  annoncerait  M.  le 
Due  de  Montmorency  et  M.  de  Balzac  dans  un  salon  on 
regarderait  M.  de  Bsiiac"  yet  if  the  admiration  or  curiosity 
of  the  observer  stop  at  this  particular  point,  it  may,  and  does, 
spoil  the  man  of  genius,  it  very  rarely  serves  him.     Although 
"  Montorio*'  and  "  The  Wild  Irish  Boy"  produced  nothing 
to  improve  the  author's  fortunes,  he  was  still  a  believer  in  the 
public  taste,  and  accordingly  published  in  1812,  a  novel  enti- 
tled "  The  Milesian  Chief,"  which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
first  work  purchased  by  the  publisher,  the  two  former  having 
been  brought  out  at  his  o«ni  risk. 

At  length  he  appeared  to  have  caught  the  public  eye,  and 
to  have  made  some  way  with  the  trade.     Showers  of  compli- 
mentary verses  were  sent  to  him,  the  press  was  fair  and  honest 
in  its  criticisms,  and  in  truth  the  book  deserved  the  laudations 
bestowed  upon  it.    All  the  beauties  and  aU  the  defects  of 
Maturings  genius  and  style  are  apparent,  it  is  true,  but,  over 
all,  there  is  so  great  a  brilliancy  of  thought,  and  a  mastery  of 
language  so  perfect,  that  certain  passages  of  the  tale  rise  to 
the  highest  order  of  eloquence.    But  beautiful  as  these  works 
are,  we  fear  that  very  few  of  our  readers,  born  within  the  pre- 
sent century,  have  even  seen  them.    They  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  highest  shelves  and  dustiest  corners  of  the  circu- 
lating library.     This  neglect  in  a  great  measure  arises  from 
the  &ct,  that  the  stories  are  founded  on  a  mixture  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  real ;  the  denouements  are  brought  about 
by  a  series  of  events  comprising  hH  that  is  wild,  and  horrible. 
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and  uneartnJvJ  !]fjje  taste  for  this  species  of  composition  had 
almost  passed  away  ^  when  the  three  works  just  noticed  were 
pablishedj  and  we  believe  that  to  produce  a  successful  romance 
of  the  ''Mysteries  of  TJdolpho'*  school,  even  at  the  period  when 
*'The  Milesian  Chief*  was  published  (1812),  the  authbr  shouM 
possess  the  mighty  genius  of  Scott.  Had  the  "Monastery/^  with 
its  "liThite  Maid  of  AveniU^*  been  produced  before  "WaVerley," 
we  doubt  very  much  ifis  to  its  success.  ''  Montorio,*  '''The  Wild 
Irish  Boy/*  and  **The  Milesian  Chief/*  were  published  anony- 
mously. Maturin's  friends  being  a  little  evangelical,  he  could  not 
risk  offending  or  scandalizing  them  by  appearing  publicly  as  a 
writer  of  novels,  and  having  the  example  of  Home,  the  author 
of  '*  Douglas,**  before  him,  he  very  properly  kept  his  secret. 
However,  finding  his  difficulties  increasing  after  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Milesian  Chief/'  and  discovering  that  with  all  his 
efforts  to  battle  against  the  troubles  of  his  position,  he  could 
barelv  subsist,  he  resolved  to  become  less  scrupulous  and  care- 
ful about  the  opinions  of  his  "  godly**  friends,  and  determined 
to  make  one  bold  step  in  literature,  even  though  it  should 
destroy  his  prospects  of  preferment.  During  five  years,  after 
the  publication  of  "  The  Milesian  Chief,**  he  toiled  unnoticed 
and  uncared  for,  and  to  add  an  additional  pang  to  his  already 
depressing  condition,  having  become  security  for  a  friend,  who 
was  driven  into  insolvency,  Maturin  was  forced  to  pay  the  en- 
tire sum  for  which  he  had  bound  himself.  Here  was  sorrow 
and  anxiety  sufficient  to  crush  the  spirit,  and  to  blight  the 
genius  of  most  men,  but  it  was  not  so  with  our  poor  poet 
curate,  and  amidst  all  his  troubles  he  composed  that  work, 
which  made  him  famous,  and  in  a  measure  happy — the  tragedy 
of  "  Bertram.** 

When  Miss  O'Neill  was  engaged  as  the  leading  tragic 
actress  at  Crow-street  Theatre,  Shiel  just  then  (1813)  re- 
turned from  London,  and  endeavouring  to  procure  the  money 
requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  call  to  the  bar,  com- 

I)Osed  for  our  famous  country-woman,  the  tragedy  of  "  Ade- 
aide,  or  the  Emigrants  /'*  the  success  of  this  plaj  incited 
Maturin  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  by  constant  and  anxious  labour,  he  was  able  to  present 
"  Bertram**  to  the  Crow-street  manager,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 


•  See  Irish  Quabtkblt  Revibw,  Vol.  I.  p.  378. 
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ear  1813.  It  was  read,  and  after  some  delay,  retamed  to 
im,  as  unsuited  for  representation.  This  was  in  itsdf  a 
severe  blow,  he  threw  the  manuscript  aside,  and  almost  forgot 
it.  In  the  following  year  1814,  whilst  turning  over  some  old 
papers,  he  once  more  recollected  the  rejected  tragedy,  and  a 
friend,  knowing  the  great  kindness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ad- 
vised Matarin  to  transmit  the  tragedy  to  him  for  perusal.  Sir 
Walter  read  it,  was  pleased,  and  enclosed  it  to  Lord  Byron, 
then  one  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  with  a  letter  of  very  strong  approval.  The  time  was, 
fortunately  for  Maturin,  very  well  chosen.  The  Theatre 
wanted  a  play,  and  Byron  had  written  to  Scott,  to  Coleridge, 
and  Joanna  Baillie,  endeavouring  to  secure  a  tragedy  from 
some  one  of  them ;  but  Miss  Baillie  was  not  prepared,  Cole- 
ridge was  wandering,  and  mouthing,  and  maundering  about 
German  metaphysics,  and  straying  "  in  the  high  seas  of  theoso- 
phic  philosophy,  the  hazy  infinitude  of  Kantean  transcendental* 
ism,  with  its  sum-m*mjects,  and  om«m-mjects.''^ 

Scott  was  two  much  engaged,  but  he  had  heard  that  the 
Directors  were  about  to  receive  Miss  Baillie's  play,  ''De 
Montford,^'  and  took  the  opportunity  of  recommending  ''  Ber- 
tram.^' In  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  we  find  the  following 
passage: — 

**  When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee  and  was  one 
of  the  Sub-Coinmittee  of  management,  the  number  of  pltnfs  upon  the 
shelves  were  about  Jive  hundred.  Conceiving  that  amongst  these 
there  must  be  some  of  merit,  in  person  and  by  proxy  I  caused  ao  in* 
vestiffation.  I  do  not  think  that  in  these  which  I  saw  there  was  one 
which  could  be  conscientiously  tolerated.  There  never  were  such 
things  as  most  of  them  I  Maturin  was  very  kindly  recommended  to 
me  by  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I  had  recourse,  firstlv,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  do  something  for  us  himself ;  and  secondly,  in  despair,  that 
he  would  point  out  to  us  any  young  or  old  writer  of  promise.  Ma- 
turin sent  his  Bertram  and  a  letter  ttithout  his  address,  so  that  at 
first  1  could  give  him  no  answer.  When  I  at  last  hit  upon  his  resi- 
dence, I  sent  him  a  favourable  answer  and  something  more  substan- 
tial. This  play  succeeded,  but  I  was  at  that  time  absent  from  £ng* 
land,»'t 

A  short  time  before  sending  the  tragedy  to  Byron,  Sir 


•  Carljrle's  life  of  John  Sterling,  p.  73, 
t  Moore's  Life  of  3yron,  p»  887.  Ed.  1851. 
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Walter  had  submitted  it  to  John  Kemble  for  approval,  and 
he  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Terry,  dated  Abbotsford,  November 
loth,  1814,  refers  to  it:— 

"  I  have  been  recommending  to  John  Kemble  (I  daresay  without 
^Dj  chance  of  success)  to  peruse  a  MS.,  a  Tragedy  of  Maturin's,  au- 
tmiT  of  Montorio :  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  will  either  succeed 
^temtlj,  or  be  damned  gloriously,  for  its  merits  are  marked,  deep, 
and  striking,  and  its  faults  of  a  nature  obnoxious  to  ridicule.  He 
liad  our  old  friend  Satan  (none  of  your  sneaking  St.  John-street 
derils,  but  the  arch-fiend  himself)  brought  on  the  stage  bodily;  I 
IwKere  I  have  exorcised  the  foul  fiend — for,  though  in  reading  he 
"waa  a  most  terrible  fellow,  1  feared  for  his  reception  in  public.  The 
last  act  is  ill  contrived.  He  piddles  (so  to  speak)  through  a  cul- 
lender, and  divides  the  whole  norrors  of  the  catastrophe  (though 
^od  wot  there  are  enough  of  them)  into  a  kind  of  drippity  droppity 
erf  four  or  five  scenes,  instead  of  inundating  the  audience  with  them 
mtonce  at  the  finale,  with  a  gmnd  *  gardez  feau.*  With  all  this, 
^hich  I  should  say  had  I  written  the  thing  myself,  it  is  grand  and 
powerful :  the  language  most  animated  and  poetical :  and  the  char- 
acters sketched  with  a  masterly  enthusiasm.*** 

Thus  approved,  and  thus  recommended,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  tragedy  could  fail ;  it  was  accordingly  read  in  the 
Green-room,  and  the  chief  parts  were  cast  for  Edmund  Kean, 
as  Bertram,  and  for  Miss  Somerville,  afterwards  Mrs.  Alfred 
Bunn,  as  Imogine.  Kean  had  been  anxious  to  play  Shak- 
speare's  Lear,  but  the  peculiar  illness  of  George  the  Third, 
made  the  production  of  the  play,  at  that  particular  time,  im- 
possible. Bertram  was  therefore  very  acceptable  to  the  great 
tragedian.    Barry  Cornwall  informs  us  : — 

**  Mr,  Maturin's  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  submitted  to  the  theatre 
about  this  time.     It  was  sent  to  Kean  for  his  approval,  before  it  was 
accepted  by  the  committee.     At  first  sight,  he  thought  that  the  part 
of  the  hero  would  serve  to  increase  his  reputation,  and  he  gladly  un- 
dertook to  perform  it.     The  first  rehearsal  of  the  play,  however, 
changed  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  he  came  home  dissatisfied  with 
the  character,  and  of  opinion  that  the  heroine  was  the  most  efl^ective 
part  in  the  tragedy.   '  Mine  is  but  a  secondary  part,*  said  he.    *  How- 
ever»  there  is  na  Mrs,  Siddons  to  play  Imogine,  and  eclipse  me.' 
With  this  consolation  in  his  soul,  he  studied  Bertram  attentively  for 
several  days,  determined  to  make  the  hero  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  play ;  and  he  succeeded.     He  succeeded  also  in  spite  of 


•Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  Vol.  in,  p.  312.  Ed.  1837. 
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its  defects  a^  a  drama,  in  enticing  the  public  to  come  jad  iritneas  ib^ 
representation  of  Bertram  twenty-two  nights  in  the  season.*** 

The  tragedy  was  eminently  successfal.  The  critics  were 
enraptured^  the  public  were  charmed^  and  poor  Matnrin^  was 
raised  to. the  v^ery  topmost  pinnacle  of  delight.  Amidst  aU  the 
approbation  of  ^e  public^  there  was  one^  and  only  one  man, 
that  employed  his  pen  to  damn  the  reputation  of  the  new 
poet. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  at  this  time  publishing,  what 
he  called^  ''  Biographia  Literaria,  or  Biographical  Sketches  of 
my  Literary  Life  and  Opinions/'  and  amongst  these  papers 
appeared  one  entitled,  *'  A  Critique  on  Bertram  l"t  It  was 
a  tirade  of  most  savage  abuse,  unfair,  partial,  and  disingenuous. 
Coleridge  had  been  aU  his  life  long  a  selfish  man;  at  one 
period  he  had  become  a  maundering,  dreaming,  useless  thin^, 
chewing  opium,  and  reading  Kant ;  discoursing  of  "  free-wili, 
free-knowledge  and  fixed  fate,'*  fancying  himself  a  r^nerator 
of  mankind,  whilst  leaving  to  poor  Southey  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting his  (Coleridge's)  wife  and  children.  A  man,  such  as 
this,  might  be  a  species  of  moral  finger-post,  pointing  the  road 
to  virtue,  and  remaining  stationary  himself,  but  it  was  certainly 
ratlier  anomalous,  to  find  him  acting  the  part  of  Mentor  to  one 
whose  only  /aulis  were  his  poverty  ana  his  literary  inexpe- 
rience— ^his  only  crime  being  that  he  wrote  better  plays  than 
Mr.  Coleridge. 

According  to  Coleridge,  the  play  was  immoral,  it  was  un- 
natural, it  was  disgraceful.  Maturin  might  have  replied,  that 
it  was  as  unnaturaifor  a  husband  to  desert  his  wife  and  family, 
as  for  a  woman  to  desert  her  husband.  Coleridge  had  done 
the  former  in  real  life,  the  Lady  Imogiue  had  done  the  latter  in 
the  play.  The  plot  of  ^'Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldo-> 
brand,^'  is  simply  this.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Sicily^— a  convent 
of  monks — anight — a  frightful  storm — a  vessel  is  wrecked- 
one  man  is  saved  by  swimming — the  monks  carry  him  to  the 
convent.  The  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand  is  the  next  scene — tixo 
Lady  Imogine  is  seated  at  a  table,  gazing  on  a  poitrait^-the 
portrait  of  a  lover,  whom  she  had  deserted,  at  her  father's 
command,   for  the   Count   Aldobrand,    now  hef  husband. 


*  life  of  Kean»  Vol.  i.  p.  152. 
t  Biographia  Literana,  Vol.  U.  p.  265^  Ed.  1847. 
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Clotilda^  the  attendant  enters,  and  the  whole  story  of  Imogine*^ 
life  is  told.  She  relates  how  the  deserted  lover  has  lost  the 
king's  favour, — ^she  tdls  of  his  attainder,  of  his  having  become 
the  chief  of  a  hmii  of  robbers — and  recounts  all  the  changes 
Iiis  course  of  life  i^  repo^i^ed  to  have  made  in  bis  disposition 
and  appearance^  changes  so  great,  Imogina  crieai, 

4 

^  That  she  who  bore  him  had  recoiled. 

Nor  known  the  alien  visage  of  her  child, 
■  Yet  still  I  love  him," 

She  telb  how  her  husband  is  now  in  pursuit  of  the  forsaken 
lover,  charged  by  the  king  to  punish  him,  and  she  exclaims^ 
striking  her  heart — 

"  But  thou  art  Bertram's  still,  and  Bertram's  ever." 

We  knew  of  course  that  this  is  not  correct.    Neither  Judge 

-^Ceatingc,  nor  the  CJourt  of  Delegates  could  approve  it ;  a  mother 

^iii  a  wife,  as  Imogine  was,  should  be  virtuous  and  parturient, 

^^d  the  heroine's  sigh  would  seem  to  prove  her  an  advocate  for 

<4ady  Wortley  Montague's  septennial  divorce  project. 

Alter  the  exclamation  of  passion  above  quoted,  a  monk 
inters,  and  requests  permission  to  lodge  the  half-drowned 
stranger  in  the  castle — ^permission  is  given,  and  the  stranger  is 
^t  length  housed.  The  second  act  is  the  most  exciting  of  the 
^hole.  The  stranger  tells  the  prior  of  the  convent,  that  he 
is  Bertram,  and  tells  him  that  the  gang  of  bravos  of  which  he 
(Bertram)  is  the  captain,  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  the 
<23stle,  and  informs  him  that  they  intend  to  murder  the  Count 
tipoQ  his  return.  Imogine  hearing  of  the  fierce  manner  and 
^ild  appearance  of  the  stranger,  visits  his  chamber  alone,  but 
finding  his  violence  still  unmitigated,  she  is  about  retreating, 
^hen  her  child  rushes  into  the  room,  and  exclaims  "  mother  V 
Bertram  snatches  up  the  boy,  and  lassing  it,  cries ''  God  bless 
thee,  child  r 

Of  Kean*s  acting  here,  Barry  Cornwall  writes — 

A  The  benediction,  *  Qod  bless  thee,  child !'  for  which  Kean  obtained 

so  much  applause,  had  been  previously  uttered  a  hundred  times  over 

bis  own   son  Charles.     He  repeated  it  so  often,  and  so  fervently, 

that  he  became  touched  by  the  modulation  of  his  own  voice  ;  which, 

under  the  before-mentioned  circumstances  acquired  a  tenderness 
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f  beyond  the  raaeh  of  art.'  This  phrase,  aad  the  .other  of  <  the 
wretched  have  no  country/  he  pronounced  to  be  the  pathetic  points 
in  the  play/**  .  .       ,    , 

CoTUit  Aldobrand  returns  for  a  few  hours,  and  goes  off 
again  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Saint  Anselm  at  the  convent. 
On  his  departure,  Bertram  comes  again  upon  the  stage — 
Imogine,  owing  to  the  tiireats  uttered  bj  him  against  her 
husband,  faints — Clotilda  and  the  pdor  enter — the  storm 
rises  once  more—- when  weak  and  bleeding,  Aldobrand  stagg^^ 
on  the  stage,  to  die  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  he  having  been 
wounded  mortally  by  Bertram^s  gang  of  robbers.  In  expiring, 
the  husband  for^ves  her.  Imogine  dies  in  the  convent,  and 
Bertram,  stabbing  himself,  dies  by  her  side,  exclaiming — 

I  die  no  felon's  death, 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul !" 

The  play  having  been  written  by  one  unacquainted  with 
theatrical  composition,  contained  much  poetry,  beautiful,  and 
adapted  for  the  closet,  but  which  rendered  it  too  long  for  the 
stage.  The  tragedy,  as  it  reads  at  present^  was  cut  down  by 
Lord  Byron's  advice.  In  the  original,  Maturin  made  Bertram 
tell  the  prior  that  he  was  driven  to  the  murder  of  Aldobrand 
by  a  supernatural  spirit.  The  scene  was  inserted  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Keview,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — it  is  thus 
introduced  in  a  critique  on  "  Melmoth  :" — 

*'  Mr.  Maturin  in  the  present  (Melmoth),  as  well  as  in  former 
publications^  has  shown  some  desire  to  wield  the  wand  of  the  en« 
chanter,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  supernatural  horrors.  While  De 
Courcy  was  in  the  act  of  transfemng  his  idlegiance  from  Eva  to 
Zaiva,  the  phantom  of  the  latter — ^her  wraith,  as  we  call  it  in  Scot- 
land, the  apparition  of  a  living  person— glides  past  him,  arrayed  in 
white,  with  eyes  closed,  and  face  pale  and  colourless,  and  is  presently 
afterwards  seen  lying  beneath  his  feet  as  he  assists  Zaiva  into  tM 
carriage.  Eva  has  a  dream,  corresponding  to  the  apparition  in  all 
its  circumstances.  This  incident  resembles  one  which  we  have  read 
in  our  youth  in  Aubrey  Baxter,  or  some  such  savoury  and  sapient 
collector  of  ghost  stories  ;  but  we  chiefly  mention  it,  to  introduce  a 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  tragedy  of  Bertram,  adopted  by  the 
author,  we  believe,  with  considerable  regret.  It  consists  in  the 
retrenchment  of  a  passage  or  two  of  great  poetical  beauty,  in  which 
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Bertmn  is  represented  as  spurred  to  the  commission  of  his  g^at 
erimes,  bj  the  direct  agency  o£  a  supernatural  and  maleyolent  being. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  lines  by  a  particular 
fn'end  and  admirer  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  presented  the  manu- 
Kript  copy  of  his  play*  in  whieh  alone  they  exist*  The  Prior,  in  his 
diftlogae  with  Bertram,  mentions— 

the  dark  of  the  forest, 

So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  helm 
Whose  unbarred' yizoi"  mortal  never  saw. 
He  dwells  alone  ;  no  earthly  thine  lives  near  him. 
Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o  er  his  towers. 
And  the  dark  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat. 

Bertram, — 1*11  ring  a  sumrmons  on  his  barred  portal 
Shall  make  them  through  their  dark  valves  rock  and  ring. 

Prior. — Thou*rt  mad  to  take  the  guest.  Wfthin  my  memory 
One  solitary  man  did  venture  there — 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  in  him,  which  he  sought  to  vent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps. 
In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pass — 
But  days  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not. 

Bertram — What  fate  oefel  him  there  ? 

Prior. — The  manner  of  his  end  was  never  known. 

Bertram^ — That  man  shall  be  my  mate — contend  not  with  me-* 
Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  som  of  Bertram. 

Bertram  is  afterroards  discovered  alone,  wandering  near  the  fatal 
tower,  ana  describes  the  effisct  of  the  awful  interview  which  he 
had  courted. 

Bertram. — Was  it  a  man  or  fiend  ?     Whate'er  it  was 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable : 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan. 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echoes. 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall, 
'    These  sounds  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen 
I  love,  for  they  are  like  my  fate,  mysterious — 
How  tower'd  nis  proud  form  through  the  shrouding  gloom. 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion. 
How  tnrouffh  the  barred  vizor  did  his  accents 
Roll  their  nch  thunder  on  the  pausing  soul ! 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  grasp 
And  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  feature. 
Tea  all  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 
I  felt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  welcome, 
I  felt  those  unseen  eyes  were  fix'd  on  mine. 
If  eyes  indeed  were  there — 
Forgotten  thoughts  of  evil,  still-born  mischiefs. 
Foul  fertile  seeds  of  passion  and  of  crime. 
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TlMtt  wlllttf^d  In  toy  heaH*li  abb^F^e  cdi^/    '     ' 

RofuTd  their  daric  battle  st  faitf  fenij^^l^p^ial  : 

60  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slniaberiiig  desert. 

Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  bnmiBg  deatt^ 

8<r  calls  tlii^  last  dread  peal  the  wandeiiiig  aioins 

Of  blood  and  bone  and  flesh  and  dost—worn  fragments^ 

In  dire  arrajy  of  ghastly  unit  J,         .  ^     , .    .,  .    ^  - .  ; 

To  lid  the  eternal  summons—  " '  '    , 

Iamtiat«rhat  I«niS.sioo0l  hdbel^hini — 

I  was  the ihMre  of yassipn*fl ebl^lng  9WKfi^i  -,- 

All  IS  condenaed*  polleQt^d,  oaUoua  imf-^        .  i   <    . 

The  groans  the  bursty  the  fiery  flaah  is  o^r^ 

Down  ponrs  the  dense  and  darkening  lava.fide,  • 

AfreMfaig  fifc^  and  stlll&ig  all  beneAtn  it.  ' 

.    JE^er  tvDO  pf  his  hoffd  Qbserviiig..him* 

Fint  lle^^.-L^^e>t  ih<m  ^Hh  ^faat  a  step  of  pride  he  stalks  t 
Thou  hafil  the  dark  knight  of  th«  fdrest  seen ; 
For  never  laaki,  froHi^  .liviag  eonV^rse  <j«me. 
Trod  wdth  snch  step,  or  flashed  with  eye  like  thine. 

Second  Robber, — And  nast  thou  ofatruth  seen  the  dark  knight? 

Bertrctm-^^Turmng  on  hint  $nddentg)  ^hy  hand  is  chill*d  with 
Fear — Well !  shivering  craven, 
Say  I  have  seen  him^^whereforiQ  dodt  thoU  gase  7 
Lon^*st  thou  for  tale  of  gobIInr^tiarde4  portal  ? 
Of  giant  champion,  whose  spelUfprged  mail 
Crumbled  to  dust  at  sound  of  mafic  horn — 
Banner  of  sheeted  flame  whose  fdldiags  ^lirlink 
To  withering  weeds  that  o'er  the  battlemients 
Wave  to  the  broken  sp^U — or  demon 'blast    -     * 
Of  winded  clarion  whose  fell  summons  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeze 
O'er  the  charm'd  towers— 

Fint  Robber. — ^Moek  me  not  thus— Hast  meC  him  of  a  truth?— 

Bertram.  —Well,  fool— 

First  Robber. — Why,  then,  heavens  be  wHh  you. 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — farewell  for  ever. 
For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 
But  man  that  les^es  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 


<<  The  deQcription  of  the  fiend's  port  and  langBage^-the 
which  the  conference  with  him  produces  upon  Bertram's  mind-^the 
terrific  dignity  which  the  intercourse  with  such  an  associate  invests 
him,  and  its  rendering  him,  a  terror  even  to  his  own  desperate  ban- 
ditti— ^is  all  well  conceived,  and  ezeeutad  in  a  grand  and  magnificent 
strain  of  poetry ;  and,  in  the  perusal,  supposing  the  reader  were 
earrying  his  mind  back  to  the  period  when  such  infere^iutts  faetveeo 
mortals  and  demons  was  considered  as  matter  of  indisputable  truth, 
the  story  acquires  probability  and  consistency,  even  from  that  which 
is  in  itself  not  only  improbable  but  impossible.    The  interview  with 


the  incarnate  (lend  of  the  fqre9t,,  would,  in  these  dftjSy  be  supposed 
to  hare  the  same  effect  upoo  the  mind  of  Bertram,  as  ^  'meta- 
phjsical  aid*  o.f  the  witches  produces  upon  that  of  Macbeth^ 
awakening  and  stimulating  that  appetite  for  crime,  which  Num- 
bered in  the  bosom  pf  both,  till  called  forth  by  supernatural  sugges- 
tion. •»• 


•  •       1  .    I   '•!<-■    — 


We  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  consider  there  is  any 
thiflg  very  frightful,  or  very  immoral,  in  the  sketch  which  we 
have  given  of  this  tragedy.  It  strikes  us,  that  the  heroine  is 
very  miserable  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life.  In  Bertram, 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  nothing  calculated  to  blunt  that 
keen  virtue  which  is  said  to  distinguish  the  men  and  women 
of  these  kingdoms ;  there  is  no  maudlin  sympathy  excited  as 
in  "The  Stranger^— and  even  taking  the  worst,  and  most 
Coleridgeisb  view  of  the  subject,  all  that  can  be  asserted  against 
the  play  comes  to  this,  that  its  plot  is,  in  part,  founded  on  the 
often  performed  tragedy,  ^'  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage," 
and  in  part,  on  a  now  forgotten  play,  called  "  Percy,"  the 
production  of  that  soblimatedly  ngorous  friend  of  virtue, 
Hannah  More. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  admit,  that  in  Bertram  there  is  too 

much  of  the  melodramatic  tinge.     Passion,  human  passion 

Mid  feeling,  may  be  too  highly  painted,  but  this  is  only  to  say 

that  the  tragedy  is  not  perfect.     If  we  look  back  through  the 

pages  of  the  old  dramatists,  we  find  this  same  faidt  appearing 

in  the  works  of  our  tragic  writers.     Physical  pain,  and  mental 

^oe  are  never  pleasant  subjects  for  representation,  yet  they 

/onn  the  chief  groundworks  in  the  plots  of  most  dramatic,  and 

QaDy  poetic  authcnrs.    Fuseli,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  says,  that 

"When  Spenser  dragged  into  light  the  entrails  of  the  serpent 

alain  by  the  Eed  Cross  Knight,  he  dreamt  a  butcher's  dream, 

and  not  a  poet^s ;"  yet  this  same  portion  of  the  Fairie  Queen 

is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  great  poem.     Maturin  may 

have  shown  some  want  of  taste,  but  it  was  a  want  common  to 

cAer  men  of  great  genius — Manfred  is  conscience  racked ; 

in  tiie  wild  complaints  uttered 

'*  With  a  scream  that  shoots 
To  the  heart's  red' roots," 

by  Philooletes,  Sophocles  has  conjured  up  all  the  horrors  of 
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mental  and  bodily  tortufe — ^bat  we  dwell  too  long  on  this 
critique  of  Ck)leridge.  Byron  thus  refers  to  it,  ^and  to  the 
tragedy: — 

.  "  In  Gderidge's  Life^  I  perceive  ja  attedc  apoii  the  then 
Committee  of  Druipr  Lane  Theatre  for  acting  Bertram,  and  air 
attack  upon  Matunn'a  Bertram  for  being  acted.  Considering 
{|11  things,  this  is  not  very  grateful  nor  graceful  on  the  part  of 
the  worthy  autobiographer ;  and  I  would  answer,  if  I  had  noi 
obliged  him.  Putting  my  own  pains  to  forward  the  yicwb  of 
Coleridge  out  of  the  question,  I  know  there  was  eyery  dispo« 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  8ub-Gonmiittee  to  bring  forward  any 
production  of  his,  were  it  feasible.  The  play  he  offered,  though, 
poetical,  did  not  appear  at  all  practicable,  and  Bertram  did--* 
and  hence  this  long  tirade^  wluch  is  the  last  chapter  of  his 
vagabond  life. 

'^  As  for  Bertram,  Maturin  may  defend  his  own  begotten,  if 
he  likes  it  well  enough ;  I  leave  the  Irish  clergyman  and  the 
new  orator  Henley  to  battle  it  out  between  them,  satisfied  to 
have  done  the  best  I  could  for  ioCi,  I  may  say  this  to  fou, 
who  know  it/'* 

And  again,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  from  Venice,  March  Slst^ 
1817,  we  find  lum  writing  thus : — 

''What  do  jou  think  of  your  countryman  Maturin?  I 
take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  done  my  best  to  bring 
out  Bertram ;  but  I  must  say  mv  colleagues  were  quite  as 
ready  and  willing.  Walter  Scott,  however,  was  the  Jlrst  who 
mentioned  him,  which  he  did  tome,  with  great  commendation^ 
in  1816;  and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two  or  three  other 
accidents,  that  this  very  clever  fellow  owed  his  first  and  well«> 
merited  success.    What  a  chance  is  fame  r^'t 

The  success  attending  this  play,  and  the  fact  of  the  author*s 
name  being  unknown,  induced  many  persons  to  claim  it  as 
their  composition ;  to  prevent  further  misconception,  Maturin 
went  over  to  London,  and  acknowledged  himself  the  author. 
From  this  period  a  change,  a  very  remarkable  change,  was 
visible  in  his  dress,  manner,  and  appearance.  He  was  at  once 
received  into  the  highest  circles  of  the  fisishionable  world,  and 
although,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  authorship,  he  very 


*  Letter  to  Murray,  October  12th,  1819,  p.  367i  Ed.  1851.    See  abo 
Ck>leridge*s  Biag.  Idteraria,  yoI.  2,  p.  255. 
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aeriooBbf  dudaged  his  chance  of  pvomotioB  in  the  chnrch^ 
jet,  all  ibe  fasdiurtions  of  intelleetoal  and 'aristocratic  life  irere^ 
to  their  fullest^  enjoyed  bjr  him.  Whilst  he  was  composing^ 
Bertram^  and  litdng'  aoiidat  a  oonftised  sea  of  difflcolties^  a 
derg7iiian>  high  b^^tibe  ohtttob,  had  called  npon  him  iti  Yotk* 
straet  fbrtitfe  puitmsB'  of  making  an  offer  of  preferment;  he 
was  lequetted  to  ^waitfofr  a  fe^  minutes^  and  after  the  hpse  of 
batf  aa  hoar,  Matnrin  entered^  his  hair  in  dishevelled  masses^ 
wnfipei  in  &  floiring  morning  gown,  and  bearing  in  one  hand 
a  pen>-  in  the  other  a  poftioa  of  the  mannscript  of  Bertram, 
from  "which  ha  was  repeating  some  faighlj  wrought  sentence 
jdal-  ccADfdeted;  he  thveW  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  his 
staiohed  visitor,  who  rerj  soon  retreated,  leaving  the  poet  to 
eoltivatetbe mosei,  in  poverty  and  at  leisure.^ 

A  man  of  this  desc^ption,  so  poetic  and  fanciful,  was  very 
likely  to  plunge  into  the  delights  of  that  life,  which  had  been 
to  him  but  an  unknown  fairy  land.  He  had  been  the  hard 
working,  but  unsuccessful  scholar;  he  had  married,  at  twenty, 
the  woman  he  loved ;  to  support  her,  and  his  children,  he  had 
given  up  the  bright  buoyant  years  of  early  manhood  to  un-^ 
eeaaing  toil,  and  had  become  a  dnidging  curate,  and  a  fagging 
teacher,  but  now,  the  fair  dreams  that  bad  borne  him  up 
through  aD,  were  fulfilled ;  everything  was  joyous  and  hopeful; 
life  was  now  beautiful  as  a  vision  of  that  dream  land,  in 
whidi, 

«  £v«ry  moment,  lightljr  flhakea,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands." 

It  has  been  ivritten,  '^  Talents  in  literature  or  science,  unas« 
sisted  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  may  lead  to  association  with 
the  great,  but  rarely  to  equality ; — ^it  is  a  passport  through  the 
well  guarded  frontier,  but  no  title  to  natoraUbation  witliin* 


*  Maturin  coald  not  compose  jimless  in  sileDce  and  free  from  all  noise 
and  interruption;  '* Monday,  IBth  J11I7,  1825,  young  Mr.  Matuiin 
Ixrealcfasted,  and  Sir  Walter  asked  a  great  deal  about  his  late  father, 
and  the  present  situation  of  the  family*  and  promised  to  go  and  see  the 
widow.  When  the  young  gentleman  was  gone,  Hartstonge  told  us  that 
Maturin  used  to  compose  with  a  wafer  pasted  on  his  forehead,  which  was 
the  signal  that  if  any  of  his  family  entered  the  sanctum  they  must  not 
speak  to  him.  Sir  Walter  said.  He  was  never  bred  in  a  writer's 
ehatmer,*'    Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  6,  p.  50.  Ed.  1837. 
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Bf  hiiBy  who  bfls  nut  been  bom  amongst  thaop  tine  eia  tni^ 
be  aduered  by  politics.  In  that  arena  vbkh  tiMj  look  nplMi 
as  their  own,  tli^  L^islature.  of  the  land,  let  a  man  of  geniiu, 
like  Sheridan,  bnt  asrat  his  sapremacy,  at  onee  all  those  bar* 
riers  of  reserve  and  pride  give  way,  ara  he  takes,  by  right,  a 
station  at  their  side,  which  a  Shakspeave  or  a  Newton  would 
bat  have  enjoyed  by  courtesy/'*  It  was  the  ignorance  of  this 
fact  that  led  to  many  of  Matorin's  difficulties;  it  was  the 
ignorance  of  it  that  plunged  Theodore  Hook,  and  fifty  other 
mea  of  genius,  into  embarrassments  from  which  tiiej  were 
never  able  to  extricate  themselves,  remaining  to  the  last,  the 
hacks  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  become  the  mor^agees  of 
intellect.t 

Maturin  returned  to  Dublin,  and  his  life  at  home  was  but  a 
continuation  of  that  which  he  had  led  in  London.  His  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  hving,  after  the  success  of  "  Bertam,*^ 
nave  been  thus  described : — 

**  Mr.  Maturin  was  a  tall,  slender,  but  well  proportioned,  and  on 
the  whole,  a  good  figure,  which  he  took  care  to  display  in  a  well 
made  blade  coat^  tight  buttoned,  and  some  odd  light^colonred  stock* 
ing-web  pantaloons,  surmounted  in  winter  by  a  coat  of  prodigious 
dimensions,  gracefully  thrown  on,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  symmetry 
it  affected  to  protect.  This  tame  exhibition,  however,  of  an  elennt 
form  in  the  street,  the  church,  or  the  drawing-room,  did  not  suffice. 
The  Reverend  gentleman  sang  and  danced,  and  prided  himself  on 
performing  the  movements  and  evolutions  of  the  quadrille,  certainly 
better  than  any  other  divine  of  the  Established  Church,  and  equal  to 
any  private  lay  gentleman  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  often  happened, 
too,  that  Mr.  Maturin  either  laboured  under  an  attack  of  gout,  or 
met  with  some  accident,  which  compelled  the  use  of  a  slipper,  or  a 
bandage  on  one  foot  or  one  leg,  and  by  an  unaccountable  congruity 


^  Moore's  life  of  Sheridan. 

t  In  Theodore  Hook's  case  M6ore*s  words  were  too  tndy  proved.  We 
can  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  support 
the  Tory  party  in  England,  poor  Hook  was  never  looked  on  as  anything 
more  than  a  diverting,  amusing,  vagabond,  who  was  to  be  treated  with 
ff tes,  flattery,  and  forgetfulness.  We  know  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  at  houses  where  he  was  expected  to 
dine,  the  piano  was  placed  in  the  dining  pariour,  so  that  no  opportunity 
might  be  lost  of  inducing  him  to  extemporise.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  a 
man  of  genius,  beggared  in  purse,  broken  in  health,  beset  by  ^iBcultieB, 
amusing  those  who  would  suffer  him  to  go  to  gaol  sooner  than  spend  a 
fioihing  in  asnsting  him ;  he  knew  this,  but  he  could  not  reaisi  the  "  do 
ling,  dear  Mr.  Hook,**  of  a  bright-eyed  wooum. 
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ffjiMyiwyi  h#j|W#Sr:»iu}iforiQly  compelled  od  those  Aijcoaions  V> 

^pearjn  fnQ.pit^ljic  thoroughfare  of  Dublin,  where  the  mefancholy 

i^iaAiere  df  «  IfciratiM  Hmb  In  pain  never  ^iled  to  excite  the  sighs 

*iid  t^patUM  of  all  the  interesting  ^rsons  who  passed,  as  well  aa 

tioproa|it  tlMirearioBit J  .to  make  audible  remarks  or  inquiries  re« 

^pecttng  the  jQsetsair* 

''  The  effect 'Upon  his  temperament  of  the  unexpected  success  of 
.*  Bertram*  led  to  some  untoward  consequences.  The  profits  of  the 
V^epreaentatkm,  and  the  eopjrieht  of  the  trag^(^,  exceeaed,  perhaps^ 
^  le  thoasand  potmdi^  while  the  praises  bekowcd  oa  its  author  br 
''  !  of  all  cmssea^  com-iooed  Mr.  Matuna  th^t  he  had  onl^  to  m( 

and  concoct  anj  number  of  plaja  he  pleased,  each  jieldmg  him 

pecuniary  return  at  least  equal  to  the  first.  He  had,  therefore, 
Scarcely  arriv^  in  Dublin  with  his  full  blown  dramatic  honours  and 
'HHcheCy  when  tradesmen  of  all  hues  and  callings  were  ordered  td 
^ork-street,  to  paint,  furnish,  and  decorate,  with  suitable  taste  and 
^nlandouTj  the  mansion  of  the  great  new-bom  tragic  poet  of  Ireland. 
^The  Reverend  gentleman's  procecc^ngs  in  other  respects,  of  course, 
'^ook  a  corresponding  spi'mff.'  Uirfortnnately,  the  highest  hopes  of 
^genius  are  often  the  nett  raHMlFftSi-Afid  so  it  proved  in  tlio  present 
instance.  A  few  months  produced  «  setoohd  tragedy*  which  failed, 
^nd  with  it  not  only  faded  away  the  dreams  of  prosperity  in  which 
'^he  anther  of  '  Bertram'  so  fondly  indulged,  but  his  house  was  as* 
^Bailed  by  importunate  creditors,  who  lodged  executions  and  every 
^>ther  disagreeable  sort  of  legal  inmates  in  that  abode  of  genius  and 
"^Mrit.  Time  enabled  Mr.  Maturin  gradually  to  extricate  himself 
Aom  these  embarrassments,  and  having  thus  had  the  wings  of  his 
Ambition  somewlnU  shortened,  he  in  future  pursued  a  safer  flight. 
^  papil  o{  Mr.  Maturin  informed  a  friend  of  ours,  that  Lord  Byron, 
in  oonseqnence  of  an  nnfhvonrable  review  of  one  of  Maturin's  works, 
«ent  him  X500,  with  a  note  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  review  the 
s«viewersy  than  they  him." 

The  tragedy  here  referred  to  was  called"  Manuel/' and  brought 
^ut  in  1817.  It  nndoabtedly  was  a  failure,  and  a  wretched 
one.  In  thought  and  language  it  was  poetic,  but  its  fault 
consisted  in  the  number  of  underplots,  wliich  prevented  the 
foil  and  clear  developement  of  the  main  incident.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  wrote 
tlie  prologue;  but,  referring  to  the  flattering  reception  given  to 
^  Bertram/'  he  thus  begs  a  gentle  criticism  for  *'  Manuel,'' 

**  Should  then  his  tragic  numbers  please  no  more, 
(Who  may  not  fail*  where  Johnson  fail'd  before  ?) 
Forbear  harsh  blame,  nor  deem  your$€he9  exempt, 
Koacr  kindness  lured  him  to  the  rash  attempt." 

Lord  Byron  writes  of  it  to  Murray,  from  Venice,  April  2nd 
1817,  thus, 
*'  Maturings  tragedy, — By  your  account  of  him  last  year  to 
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me,  he  seemed  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  personally.    Poor  fellow  I  1 

to  be  sure, he  had  a  long  seasoning  of  adversity,  which  is  not  so  | 

bard  to  bear  as  t'other  thing.     I  hope  though  that  this  won't 
throw  him  back  into  the  slough  of  Despond."* 

And  addressing  Moore,  from  Venice,  April  11th,  1817,  he 
writes : — 

'*  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Maturin's  second  tragedy  has  been 
neglected  by  the  discerning  public  ?  Sotheby  will  be  d — d 
glad  of  this,  and  d — d  without  being  glad,  if  ever  his  own 
plays  come  upon  any  stage.^t 

Having  read  the  play,  he  writes  to  Murray,  June  14th, 
1817  :— 

'^  As  a  play,  it  is  impracticable ;  as  a  poem,  no  great  things. 
Maturin  seems  to  be  declining  into  Nat  Lee.  But  let  him  try 
again ;  he  has  talent,  but  not  much  taste.  1  'gin  to  fear,  or 
to  hope,  that  Sotheby,  after  all,  is  to  be  the  Eschylus  of  the 
age ;  unless  Mr.  Shiel  be  really  worthy  of  his  success.'' { 

He  was  not  ''thrown  back  into  the  Slough  of  Despond," 
by  the  failure  of  *'  Manuel;"  he  set  to  work  with  a  gallant  heart, 
and  during  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  fife,  he  pro- 
duced four  novels,  and  a  poem,  in  blank  verse,  entitled  ''  The 
Univer8e."§  Few  circumstances  had  given  him  so  much 
annoyance  as  Coleridge's  ''Critique  on  Bertram."  It  had 
rankled  in  his  mind,  and  troubled  him  exceedingly,  so  he 
resolved  to  avenge  himself,  by  a  counter  attack,  on  Coleridge 
and  his  works.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  used  his  influence  with 
the  Constables,  and  induced  them  to  purchase  the  copyright 
of  Maturin's  novel, "  Woman,  or  Pour  et  Centre,"  and,  in  the 
preface  to  this  book,  the  indignant  dramatist  had  determined 
to  introduce  the  long  contemplated  defence  of  "  Bertram,"  and 
onslaught  on  Coleridge.     That 

^  Hell  hath  no  Furj  like  a  woman  scorned," 

is  very  true,  but  then  a  poet  who  fancies  himself  onjustly  cri- 
ticized, is  her  equal  in  violence  ;  and  the  Constables  were 
almost  paralyzed  with  horror  when  they  had  read  the  manu- 
script of  Maturin's  proposed  preface.    They  at  once  forwarded 


•  Life,  p,  848. 
'  Life,  p.  351. 
Life,  p.  356. 


*.  ^®^w  °"®  period,  contemplated  the  compoeition  of  a  poem  in  the 
style  of  Moore'a  Lalla  Rookh,  or  Hogg's  Queen's  Wake. 
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it  to  Sir  Walter,  with  a  request  that,  as  he  had  brought  this 
wild  tish  parson  on  their  shoulders,  he  would  try  to  extricate 
them  from  the  difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed.  Scott 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Maturin,  and  though  we  have 
read  many  letters  of  this  great,  good,  man,  we  have  never  seen 
one  displaying  more  genuine  feeling,  more  true  friendship,  or 
charity  more  christian-like  and  beautiful : — 

»'  To  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  Dubhn. 

"26th  February,  1818. 
'*  Dear  Sir, 
**  I  am  going  to  claim  the  utmost  and  best  privilege  of  sincere 
friendship  and  good-will,  that  of  offering  a  few  words  of  well-meant 
tdrice ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  occasion  seems  important  to 
iodnce  me  to  ventiu*e  so  far  upon  your  tolerance.     It  respects  the 
pe&ce  to  your  work,  which  Constable  and  Co.  have  sent  to  me.    It 
Ufts  well  written  as  that  sort  of  thing  can  be ;  but  will  you  forgive 
i&e  if  I  say — it  is  too  much  in  the  tone  of  the  offence  which  gave  rise 
^it»  to  be  agreeable  either  to  good  taste  or  to  general  feeling. 
Coleridge's  work  has  been  little  read  or  heard  of,  and  has  made  no 
general  impression  whatever — certainly  no  impression  unfavourable 
U>  joQ  or  your  play.     In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  many,  you  will  be 
^^nting  an  iigury  of  which  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  existence. 
If  I  see  a  man  beating  another  unmercifully  I  am  apt  to  condemn 
Ikim  on  the  first  blush  of  the  business,  and  hardly  excuse  him  though 
I  may  afterwards  learn  he  had  ample  provocation.     Besides,  your 
diatribe  is  not  hujns  loci.     We  take  up  a  novel  for  amusement,  and 
this  current  of  controversy  breaks  out  upon  us  like  a  stream  of  lava 
out  of  the  side  of  a  beautiful  green  hill ;  men  will  say  you  should 
have  reserved  yonr  disputes  for  reviews   or  periodical  publications, 
md  they  will  sympathize  less  with  your  anger,  because  thev  will  not 
think  the  time  proper  for  expressing  it.     We  are  had  judges,  bad 
physicians,  and  bad  divines  in  our  own  case  ;  but,  above  all,  we  are 
seldom  able,  when  injured  or  insulted,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
sympathy  which  the  world  will  bear  in  our  resentment  and  our  re- 
tiliatioQ.     The  instant,  however,  that  such  degree  of  sympathy  is 
exceeded,  we  hurt  ourselves  and  not  our  adversary  ;  I  am  so  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  opinion,  that  besides  the  un- 
comfortable feelings  which  are  generated  in  the  course  of  literary 
debate,  a  man  lowers  his  estimation  in  the  public  eye  by  engaging  in 
inch  controversy,  that,  since  1  have  been  dipped  in  ink,  I  have  suffered 
no  personal  attacks  (and  I  have  been  honoured  with  them  of  all  de- 
scriptions) to  provoke  me  to  reply.     A  man  will  certainly  be  vexed 
on  such  occasions,  and  I  have  wished  to  have  the  knaves  u\here  the 
muircock  vxu  the  bailie — or  as  you  would  say  upon  the  sod — but  I  never 
let  the  thing  cling  to  my  mind,  and  always  adhered  to  my  resolution, 
that  if  my  writings  and  time  of  life  did  not  confute  such  attacks,  my 
words  never  should.   Let  me  entreat  you  to  view  Coleridge's  violence 
as  a  thing  to  be  contemned,  not  retaliated — the  opinion  of  a  British 
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public  may  sufely  be  set  in  honest  opposition  to  that  of  one  dtsap* 
pointed  and  wayward  man.  Tou  should  also  consider  en  bon  Chretien 
that  Coleridge  has  had  some  room  to  be  spited  at  the  world,  and  jou 
are,  I  trust,  to  continue  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  public — so  that 
you  should  totally  neglect  and  despise  criticism,  however  virulent^ 
which  arises  out  of  his  bad  fortune  and  your  good« 

'*  I  have  only  to  add  that  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  are  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  effects  of  the  preface  upon  the  public  mind  as  un« 
favourable  to  the  work.  In  this  they  must  be  tolerable  judges,  for 
their  experience  as  to  popular  feeling  is  very  great ;  and  as  they  have 
met  your  wishes,  in  all  the  course  of  the  transaction,  perhaps  you  will 
be  disposed  to  give  some  weight  to  their  opinion  upon  a  point  like 
this.  Upon  my  own  part  1  can  only  say,  that  I  have  no  habits  of 
friendship,  and  scarce  those  of  acquaintance  with  Coleridge — I  have 
not  even  had  his  autobiography — but  I  consider  him  as  a  man  of 
ffenius,  struggling  with  bad  habits  and  difficult  circumstances.  It  is, 
however,  entirely  upon  your  account  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy.  I  should  wish  you  to  give 
your  excellent  talents  fair  play,  and  to  ride  this  race  without  carry- 
ing any  superfluous  weight ;  and  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  my 
old  friend,  the  public,  that  I  could  bet  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  shill- 
ing that  the  preface  (if  that  controversial  part  of  it  is  not  cancelled) 
will  greatly  prejudice  yoiur  novel. 

'*  I  will  not  ask  your  forgiveness  for  the  freedom  I  have  used,  for 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  any  motives  but  those  which 
arise  from  regard  to  your  talents  and  person  ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  (whether  you  follow  my  advice  or  no)  that  you  are  not  angry 
with  me  for  having  volunteered  to  offier  it. 

'*  My  health  is,  I  think  greatly  improved  ;  I  have  had  some  returns 
of  my  spasmodic  affection,  but  tolerable  in  degree,  and  yieldine  to 
medicine.  I  hope  gentle  exercise  and  the  air  of  my  hilb  will  set 
me  up  this  summer.  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  out  now.  I  have  de- 
layed reading  the  sheets  in  progress  after  Vol.  I.,  that  I  might  en- 
joy them  when  collected. 

*'  Ever  yours,  &c., 

"  Waltsh  Scott." 

The  result  of  this  letter  was^  the  withdrawal  of  the  terrible 
preface,  and  "  Woman,  or  Pour  et  Contre,"  added  very  consider- 
ably to  Maturin's  fame  and  purse.  This  novels  and  another 
called  "  Melmoth  the  Wanderer/'  prove  that  Maturin,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  experience^  tamed  down  the  wild  love  of  romance 
and  mystery  which  actuated  him  in  earlier  years,  when  a  young, 
inexperienced,  and  anonymous  writer.  In  the  year  1821,  he 
published  "  The  Universe,''  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which  had 
very  little  success.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  with  all  his  ver- 
satue  talent,  he  could  never,  with  ease,  compose  poetry  which 
required  a  rhyming  termination ;  he  did,  however,  succeed  in 
producing  a  successful  prize  poem,  in  the  year  1815,  on  the 
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subject  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  for  which  Trinity  College 
had  offered  an  honorary  testimonial.  This  poem  had  a  very 
large  sale,  but  Maturin,  having  presented  the  copyright  to  an 
old  pupil,  would  not  accept  any  of  the  profits. 

As  a  student,  his  reading  was  extensive  and  difiiise,  rather 
than  deep,  or  than  judiciously  directed.  He  would,  at  one 
period,  spend  days  in  the  study  of  Locke,  of  Atterbury,  and 
ofCudworth,  and  then  would  turn,  delighted,  to  the  pages  of 
Monk  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Ratcliffe.  He  was  a  great  novel  reader, 
and  was  never  weary  of  them,  no  matter  how  dreary  or 
unreal.* 

Maturin's  taste  in  poetry  was  good,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
induce  him  to  .speak  on  literary  subjects ;  when  he  did  enter 
ttpon  the  topic,  his  views  were  in   general  well  considered  and 
correct.     He  liked  Scott  and  Moore.  He  did  not  value  Byron 
highly,  but  he  thought  Pope  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets,  and 
Dext  to  him  he  admired  Crabbc.     His  peculiar  taste  in  poetry 
exhibited  a  very  remarkable  correspondence  with  that  of  Lord 
Bjron.     The  latter,  addressing  Murray,  from   Venice,  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1817,  writes — 

"  I  took  Moore*s  poems  and  my  own,  and  some  others,  and  went 
orer  them  side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I 
ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance,  in 
point  of  sense,  harmony,  effect,  and  even  imagination,  passion,  and 
m?ention,  between  the  Little  Queen  Anne's  Man,  and  us  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Glaudian 
DOW,  among  us  ;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  1  would  mould  myself 
accordingly.     Grabbe  is  the  man,  but  he  has  got  a  coarse  and  im- 

Sracticable  subject,  and  Rogers  is  retired  upon  half  pay,  and  has 
one  enoagh,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly,"! 

These  likings  and  dislikings,  however,  are  not  very  unusual 
among  men  of  genius.  Wordsworth  could  never  see  the 
wondrous  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  and  Sheridan  absolutely  dis- 
liked him.  Samuel  Johnson  thought  little  of  Paradise  Lost, 
and  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  read  it,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  fine 


*  The  late  lamented  lawyer,  John  William  Smith,  (author  and  editor 
of  "  The  Leading  Cases/'  &c.,)  was  the  most  indefatigable  novel  reader 
we  erer  met ;  Clmrles  James  Fox,  every  body  knows,  loved  romances, 
!mt  then  they  were  good  ones.  Smith,  however,  would  read  with  de- 
light, the  most  inane  and  worthless  trash  that  ever  issued  from  a 
diculating  library. 

t  Life,  p.a67. 
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poem^  but  what  does  it  prove  ?''  Althoagb  well  known  to  be 
a  novelist  and  a  dramatic  author^  Matniin  was  much  re- 
spected as  a  clergyman,  and  be  was  regular  in  the  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  of  his  office  as  curate  of  Saint  Peter's.  In 
the  Lent  of  1824  be  preached  a  set  of  controversial  sermons 
(six  in  number)  in  bis  parish  church.  '^  As  a  preacher  1&. 
Maturin  was  highly  esteemed ;  his  sermons  were  masterly 
compositions,  his  reasonings  incontrovertible,  and  bis  language 
the  most  calculated  to  subdue  the  heart  and  to  demand  at- 
tention. His  six  controversial  sermons  show  the  author  to 
bave  been  a  profound  scholar,  and  acute  reasoner ;  never  since 
Dean  Kirwan's  time  were  such  crowds  attracted  to  the  parish 
church  as  during  the  delivery  of  these  sermons;  neither  rain 
nor  storm  could  subdue  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  and  per* 
suasions  to  hear  them ;  and  did  he  leave  no  other  monument 
whereon  to  rest  his  fame,  these  sermons  alone  would  be  soffi* 
cient.'* 

This  critique  is  rather  flattering.  That  the  sermons  were 
brilliant  and  eloquent  in  thought  and  expression,  and  that 
Maturin  preached  them  with  consummate  and  graceful  deliveiy, 
cannot  be  denied,  but,  in  learning  and  argument,  they  have 
been  surpassed  by  many  clergymen  of  the  Estabbshed  Church. 

In  the  year  1824,  that  in  which  the  sermons  were  delivered, 
he  published  his  last  novel.  The  Albigeuses.  It  is  one  of  bis 
best  productions,  and  increases  our  regret  that  the  grave 
should  so  soon  afterwards  have  received  him.  He  died  after 
a  lingering  illness  at  his  house,  41  York-street,  on  the  SOth 
of  October,  1824,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

His  manuscripts  were  collected,  and  amongst  them  was 
found  a  finished  tragedy  entitled,  the  "  Siege  of  Salerno."  It 
is,  in  conception,  not  unlike  Byron's  "  Siege  of  CJorinth,"  and 
abounds  in  passages  of  great  power  and  beauty.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  scene  from  the  third  act,  in  which  Osmyn,  a  renegade, 
and  commander  of  the  Turkish  force  before  Salerno,  tells  his 
friend  Syndarac,  the  story  of  his  life : — 

Osmyn. 

Thou  knowest  I  was  a  Christian ;  but  thou  knowest  not 
My  feet,  unblessed,  tread  the  Yery  earth 
Where  once  I  trod  a  sovereign  and  a  husband. 

Stndarac. 
And  still  tread  proudly  as  a  conqueror. 
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Obmth  (M/Umnly,) 

TJpon  tlie  ashes  of  my  bttried  hoart 

0  thou  disciple  of  a  heartless  creed. 
That  knows  no  tie  between  the  one  beloved 
And  him  that  lovea  her,  roust  I  talk  to  thee. 

1  must,  for  there  is  none  but  thou  listen  ; 
And  silence  now  were  agony. 

I  was  a  Ohrisfian  Prince— I  loved  and  wedded. 
And  loved  when  wedded,  «/i/2— even  more ! 

0  God !  the  babe  that  f^m  its  mother's  breast 
I>raws  life,  ne*er  looked  up  at  that  mother's  smile 
For  joy,  as  I  have  looked  at  hers,  and  blessed  it. 

I've  wooed  her  eve's  rich  light  and  bid  it  spare  me. 

•  ♦♦♦•• 

For  I  waa  restless  in  mj  blessedness. 
I've  wept  i'the  rich  and  breathless  luxury 
Of  an  o'er-firaughted  heart,  until  I  wished 
It  could  in  bursting  shed  its  richness  round  her. 

Can  men  thus  love  a  wife  ? 

OSMYK. 

A  Christian  can. 

(Apatue.) 
One  evening  late  within  my  lady's  bower 

1  sat,  and  wondere<l  at  my  happiness. 

—  A  shout — another ;  and  that  other  bore 
A  name  I  hated  as  the  lord  of  hell's — 
Manfsid,  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  states ; 
Plunderer  of  all,  and  tyrant  of  his  own. 
Manfred  the  base,  the  bloody,  and  the  ruthless 
Foe  of  my  race,  and  hatred  of  my  heart. 
Burst  witii  his  band  of  ruffians  on  my  peace. 

They  seised  me  when  I  could  no  longer  strive, 
And  plunged  me  in  a  dungeon  of  these  towers. 
I  was  to  £e  by  famine ;  but  one  slave — 
One  did,  in  cruel  mercy,  bring  me  bread. 
And  I,  in  famine's  maddening  pangs,  devoured  it 

I  cannot  tell  my  dungeon  agonies  ; 

Nor  time  nor  space  waii  there,  nor  day  nor  midnight. 
•  #  •  •  • 

I  knew  not  that  I  lived,  but  felt  I  suffered. 

Stndabac. 
Dids  thou  not  live  for  vengeance  ? 
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OsMTir. 

I  lived  for  her. 
She  was  the  moon-beam  of  tdj  maniac  cell. 

That,  lighting  me  to  madness,  still  was  light. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tears  past  away  o'er  the  fair  world  above ; 

I  knew  no  time — ^its  lapse  was  unto  me 

Like  dark  waves  boommg  o'er  a  sunken  wreck — 

Each  like  the  other.     •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  a  tempest  in  the  upper  world ; 

To  me  it  was  a  rough,  but  friendly  hand. 

Shaking  my  bolts,  till  its  strong  grasp  dissolved  them ; 

A  lightning  brand,  like  warrior*s  javelin. 

Pierced  through  the  vault^ts  light  was  liberty— 

The  walls  were  rent.  •  * 

Through  crashing  vaults,  burst  grates,  and  sulphurous  damps, 

I  upward  reeled  to  life. — For  many  a  day 

The  pale  enquiring  stranger  gazed  around ; 

None  knew  him.  •  •  • 

One  day  the  city  swarmed. 
It  was  a  high  and  glorious  festival ; 
Soldiers  and  burghers  thronged  the  public  way. 
And  midst  them  there  was  borne  in  princely  pride 
A  form  that  once  I  clasped. 

It  was  Matilda,  then  the  wife  of  Manfred.  Omscard,  yet  an  infant, 
was  in  her  arms.  Osmyn  continues  his  harrowing  story.  He  fled 
from  the  city. 

**  On  the  last  shore  of  Italy  I  kissed 

A  cross  my  mother  bound  about  my  neck. 

And  flung  it  towards  these  towers.     On  Asia*s  coast 

I  grasped  the  crescent.** 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  unnoticed  much  sweet,  and  some  very 
characteristic  dialogue.  Osmyn  is  now  apprised  that  the  Christian 
embassy  awaits  him.  His  informant  is  the  insidious  and  inveterate 
Bentaleb,  whose  language  is  happily  selected  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing bitterness  of  his  general : — 

''  The  son  of  Manf^d 
Waits  at  the  tent  of  Osmyn.*' 

The  scene  changes  to  Osmyn's  pavilion ;  and  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Christians,  the  following  striking  passages  occur. 
Osmyn  addresses  himself  to  Bentaleb : — 

.  OSMTN. 

Come  hither.    Nearer — I  would  speak  with  thee : 

Thou  knowest  these  slaves  are  summoned  to  our  presence. 
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How  would'st  thoa  deal  with  them»  wert  thou  as  I  am  ? 

Gaze  not  on  me^  as  searching  for  mj  meaning ; 

I  speak  to  know  thy  mind — ^not  show  mj  own. 

Bemtaleb. 

Ob  that  I  had  the  slaves  within  mj  tower, 
I*d  rend  them  as  the  tiger  rends  his  prey, 
I'd  make  them  feel  I  was  no  Renegade.- 

OSXTN. 

They've  wrong*d  thee,  then 

Bemtaleb. 

They  Ve  Christians,  and  I  hate  them  I 

OsMYN  (calmly,) 

And  thou  hast  wondrous  reason.     Mighty  cause 

A  helmet  hides  their  heads — a  turhan  thine ; 
And  when  ye  mutter  o*er  your  heartless  prayers. 

They  bend  them  to  the  East,  and  thou  to  Mecca. 

•  «  «  «  • 

Thou  art  a  fool  in  vengeance — a  blunt  fool. 

Who  knows  what  wei^t  the  fleshly  frame  can  bear. 

And  canst  inflict  it  with  unpitying  hand. 

But  fram'st  no  exquisite  engine  for  the  soul — 

Nor  bind  the  viewless  and  inpalpable  sphit 

To  writhe  in  tortures  beety  never  felt. 

«  •  •  #  • 

If  thou  wouldst  make  man  wretched,  make  him  vile : 
Sear  up  his  conscience — make  his  mind  a  desert. 
His  heart  an  ulcer,  and  his  frame  a  stone ; 
Countryless,  friendless,  wifeless,  childless.  Godless ; 
Accursed  of  h^ven,  and  hated. — Make  him  Osmyn. 
Thus  have  they  dealt  with  me * 

m  *  *  m  m 

Sir  Walter  Scott^  when  in  Ireland,  (1825)  promised  to  edit 
these  literary  relics  for  the  family  of  the  dead  poet,  bat  onfor- 
tnnatelyj  to  surmount  his  own  troubles  soon  required  &11  his 
attention,  and  every  energy  of  his  great,  true  heart ;  and  so 
to  this  day.  Maturings  unpublished  works  are  forgotten  and 
unknown. 

Beader,  we  have  now  placed  before  you  a  sketch  of  one, 
who,  as  the  world  goes,  may  not  have  been  so  prudent  as  we 
could  desire.  We  have  little  doubt  that  some  will  be  of  opi- 
nion that  his  life  is  not  an  instructive  one.     He  never  played 

•  We  are  indebted  for  this  extract  to  ''The  University  Review'*  for 
May,  1834,  p.  12. 
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the  parasite  to  a  biskop,  he  oultivaied  no  patronage  at  the 
expense  of  a  gentleman's  hononr,  or  a  scholar's  dignity. 
Otner  men^  with  minds  less  brilhant^  but  smiles  more  readj, 
entered  with  Matorin  upon  the  road  of  life,  and  as  time 
rolled  on,  they  rose  in  dignity  and  in  wealth,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass,  that  mediocrity  looked  out  of  its  carriage  window  at  the 
toiUng  world,  whilst  genius  and  industry  trudged  by,  blessed 
only  with  God's  gift  of  intellect.  He  was  but  forty-four  years 
old  at  his  death,  and  though  the  great  deeds  of  the  b^con 
minds  of  the  world,  have  been,  in  general,  achieved  before  this 
age,  though,  in  his  short  span  of  existence,  Maturin  may  not 
have  done  much,  and  if  his  vanities  and  coxcomb  airs,  poor 
tinsel  figments,  disfiguring  our  man  of  genius,  as  they  years 
ago  disfigured  OUver  Goldsmith,  have  caused  a  smile,  remem- 
ber, that  all  men  are  not  philosophers  in  early  manhood ;  do 
not  forget  that,  as  Byron  wrote^ ''  Poor  fellow,  to  be  sure  he 
had  a  long  seasoning  of  adversity,  which  is  not  so  hard  to 
bear  as  Mother  thing/'  Let  us  not  frown  upon  the  poor 
curate's  memory,  because  he  was  not  ever  mindful  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  thought,  ''Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired. 
The  greater  part  must  be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had 
not  been, — ^to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  the 
record  of  men.'^* 

Becalling  the  brave  struggles  of  his  true  heart  against  the 
cold,  hard, ''  iron  realities''  of  the  world,  let  us  hope,  that  when 
we  stand  at  that  great  Bar,  where  the  life  deeds  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Curate,  of  the  Monarch  and  the  'Beggar,  shall  be 
examined,  you  and  we  may  bring  before  the  Omniscient 
Judge,  a  life  not  more  guilty  than  that  of  the  poet  priest.t 


*  XTni  Burial. 

t  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  Katorin's  works  with  the  dates  of 
pnblicatioiis.  Montorio»  or  the  Fatal  Bevenge,  4  Tola,  1804.  The  Wild 
Irish  Boy,  3  yoIs.,  1806-  The  MUesiaii  Chief,  3  toIs.,  1812.  Waterloo, 
a  Prize  Poem,  1815.  Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of  Aldohrand,  a  tragedj, 
1816.  ICanael,  a  tragedjr,  1817.  Woman,  or  Pour  et  Contre,  3  vola., 
1818.  Fredolpho,  3  toIb.,  1819.  Mehnoth,  the  Wanderer,  3  rols.,  1820. 
The  Unirerse,  a  poem  in  blank  Terse,  1821.  The  AHugeoses*  4  tc^„ 
1824.    Six  ControTersial  Sermons,  1824. 
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Aet.  v.— traits  op  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

IVaiis  of  American  Humour,  By  nalive  Authora.  Edited 
and  adapted  bj  the  Author  of  *'  Sam  Slick/'  8  vols.  Lon- 
don^ Colbum  &  Co. 

Thkbs  are  two  classes  of  readers  from  whom  the  work  be- 
fore us  has  a  small  chance  of  welcome.  Those^  who,  confiding 
in  the  strength  of  their  mental  digestion,  prefer  taking  their 
'*%tile^  onmixed,  and  who  hold  in  utter  contempt,  minds  weak 
enough  to  relish  the  addition  of  the  **  duke,"  probably  consider, 
that  Judge  Halibnrton  has  retrograded  sadlj  in  giving  to  the 
i?orld  a  series  of  mere  humorous  sketches.  According  to  their 
views,  he  for  the  first  time,  *' really  promised  something  great" 
in  his  *'  English  in  America,''''^  and  no  doubt  had  his  present 
work  been  of  a  similar  cast,  instead  of  being  so  lamentably 
mirthful,  they  might  have  been  incUned  to  forgive  and  foi^t 
in  the  sober  political  historian,  the  trivial  varieties  of  Sam 
GUck.  But  fortunately  for  Judge  Halibnrton,  and  indeed  it 
may  be  for  society  at  large,  the  possessors  of  intellects  so  far 
exalted,  are  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The  pubUc  appetite  is 
in  general  pleased  with  variety,  and  evinces  a  repugnance  to 
intdlectual  dyspepsia,  which  must  be  very  discouraging  to 
those  lofty-minded  beings,  who,  forgetful  of  the  days  when 
James's  powder  was  rendered  grateful  to  their  juvenile  palates, 
by  the  addition  of  raspberry  jam,  deny  the  utility  of  humour, 
as  a  vehicle  for  jj^holesome  truth.  The  opposition  of  the 
class  of  enemies  to  humourous  writing,  is  foimded  on  the  be- 
lief, that  vulgarity  and  wit  are  synonymous,  and  that  mirth  is 
incompatible  with  "  gentility.'*  To  all  of  this  dreaiy  creed, 
the  very  title  ''Traits  of  American  Humour,''  is  of  course  con- 
dnsive;  it  satisfies  them  at  once  that  the  book  must  be 
''dreadfully  low,"  and  consequently  it  is  returned  unread  to 
the  highly  genteel  circulating  library,  with  a  request,  that  the 
"Lily  and  the  Be^"  and  the  last  work  on  Crochet  collars,  may 
be  sent  np  the  moment  they  come  in.  There  is  one  reflection 
however  which  cannot  fail  to  infuse  comfort  into  the  soul  of 
Jad^  Halibnrton,  and  cheer  him  in  his  banishment  from  the 
readmg  tables  of  these  worthy  people — Shakspeare  is  under* 
going  a  similar  sentence  in  company  with  a  distinguished  circle 
of  malefactors,  convicted  of  vulgarity  at  the  bar  of  ultra-refine- 

•  Beviewed  in  the  Irish  Quarterly,  vol.  1,  p.  523. 
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ment.     Against  one  or  two  of  the  more  modem  culprits, 
Dickens  in  particular^  there  is  a  second  charge^  to  wit,  that 
they  did  remove,  crush,  drive  into  obscurity,  and  totaUy  eclipse 
the  £au  Sucree  School  of  novelists,  whose  works  had  for  a  long 
time  formed  an  intellectual  repast,  both  grateful  and  suitable 
to  minds  of  delicate  organization.     In  them  were  to  be  found 
no  dull  descriptions  of  every  day  life,  in  coarse  every  day  lan- 
guage, no  character  was  open  to  the  objection  Mr.  Partridge 
brought  against  Garrick's  acting.*  No  hero  held  a  lower  posi- 
tion in  society  than  a  Viscount,  or  at  least  an  amiable  cut- 
throat, who,  to  make  up  for  the  laxity  of  his  morals,  expressed 
himself  like  a  Chesterfield,  and  had  the  manners  of  any  po- 
lished gentleman,  say,  George  the  Fourth,  and  who,  when  it 
became  a  necessary  to  abduct  the  heroine  (Lady  De'   &c.  ftc.) 
performed  that  duty  with  engaging  suavity,  and  removed  her 
to  his  private  dungeon  to  be  kept  till  called  for  in  the  third 
volume,  when  the  hero  had  satisfactorily  proved  himself  to  be 
the  son  and  heir  of  tie  Marquis.     It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  persons  who  admire  this  style,  as  emphatically  the  genteel, 
may  feel  a  sublime  contempt  for  works  of  fiction,  in  which  the 
characters,  many  of  them  drawn  from  low  life,  are  represented 
as  speaking  and  acting  just  as  people  in  their  position  might 
be  expected  to  speak  and  act,  and  in  which  dialogues  given  in 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  vernacular,  and  unrelieved  by  scraps 
of  French,  Italian,  or  any  foreign  language,  have  often  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  laughter,  and  other  extmial  symptoms  of 
enjoyment ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  comprehend  what 
are  their  notions  of  vulgarity,  so  gutta-percha-like  in  its  own 
elasticity,  and  extensive  in  i^  appUcation,  does  that  word  be- 
come, when  used  by  them  in  reference  to  anything  which  is 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  meet  their  approbation.f  They  seem 
to  forget  that  vulgarity  is  a  quality,  not  inherent,  but  altoge- 
ther dependant  on  circumstances,  and  that  words  and  phrases, 
which  may  be  vulgar  in  some  positions,  are  not  necessarily 
always  so.    For  instance,  it  would  be  undeniably  vulgar  for  an 
author  in  describing  the  parting  between  Mr.  William  Styles, 
and  John  Noakes,  to  say,  'Hhey  wet  their  whistles,  and  then 

**'Hethe  best  actor/*  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuouB  sneer, 
«  Why  I  could  act  as  weU  as  he  myself;  I  am  sore  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost, 
I  should  have  loohed  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  donejusiashe  did,** 
Tom  Jones,  Book  16.    Chapter  5. 
t  Sir  Walter  Scott  nsed  to  say,  *'  nothing  is  vulgar  that  is  not  yicioos.** 
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bolted  /'  but  he  might  represent  either  of  those  gentlemen  as 
using  the  same  figorative  expressions  in  his  own  account  of  the 
effecting  event,  without  violating  propriety,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  more  than  the  author  of  "  Adela,  or  the  Outlaw  of  Oxford- 
shire*'  does,  when  he  makes  his  heroine  dismiss  her  lover, 
with  the  assurance  that  ^'  poverty  and  contempt  she  could  en- 
dure with  him,  but  a  father's  anger,  a  parent's  wrath  she  can- 
not, will  not,  &G."    Of  course  there  are  many  expressions  in 
use  among  the  lower  order?,  which  no  circumstances  could 
render  fit  to  appear  in  print,  but  vulgarity  is  altogether  too 
weak  a  word  to  express  the  offence  of  any  man,  who  would  so 
far  forget  his  duty  to  society,  as  to  introduce  such  as  these  into 
bis  writings.     In  short  propriety,  as  well  in  representing  natu- 
rally, as  in  avoiding  what  is  of  itself  offensive,  is  perhaps  the 
surest  guide  the  Novelist  can  have.  As  long  as  he  keeps  this 
landmark  in  view,  he  will  steer  clear  of  vulgarity  or  coarse- 
ness, even  though  his  Styles's  and  Noakes's  speak  with  all  the 
idiomatic  terseness  of  their  class ;  unless  indeed  the  objection 
be  deemed  a  valid  one,  which  those,  whose  refinement  is  of 
extra  dehcacy,  have  to  the  appearance  on  any  terms  whatever, 
of  such  characters  in  a  picture  of  life ;  but  as  the  prototypes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  original,  it  is  probable  that  most  per- 
sons will  be  content  to  join  us  in  lamenting  that  at  the  outset, 
the  organization  of  society  was  not  entrusted  to  people,  who 
would  have  no  doubt,  given  us  a  world  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
As  we  have  alreadv  stated ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  title  un- 
der which  the  sul^ect  of  the  present  notice  is  published,  will 
be  damnatory  in  the  eyes  of  this  class,  that  designates  as 
vulgar  everything  outside  the  Drawing-room  door;   yet,  if 
our  recommendation  have  any  weight,  we  would  suggest  a 
perusal  however  slight,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting a  mistake,  to  which  the  devotees  of  sublimated  gen- 
tility, are  of  all  people,  most  prone,  namely,  that,  the  humour  of 
our  transatlantic  cousins  never  showsitself  in  any  other  form 
than  those  facetious  anecdotes  usually  charged  upon  American 
papers,  of  men  so  taU,  that  they  are  obhged  to  chmb  a  ladder 
to  comb  their  own  hair,  or  of  ghosts  of  such  preternatural 
brightness  as  to  render  smoked  glass  indispensable  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  contemplate  them.     As  to  our  utilitarian  friends, 
deference  to  their  lofty,  though  prejudiced  minds,  renders  it 
impossible  for  us  to  recommend  a  work  of  such  levity  as  Judge 
Hiuiburtou's,    on  any  other  grounds  than  that  many  of  the 
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sketches  of  domestic  life  contained  in  its  pages^  may  add  some* 
tiling  to  their  stock  of  "  useful  knowledge"  concerning  Social 
America.  It  is  true^  that  the  tendency  of  humour  is  to  place 
iti9  object  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  so  as  to  cause  laughter^  bat 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  inferiority  is  necessarily  such  as  to 
excite  the  feeling  of  contempt;  to  delineate  harmless  peculi- 
arities and  good-natured  simplicity,  is  just  as  much  the  pro- 
vince of  humour,  as  to  expose  the  less  amiable  failings ;  no 
doubt  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  consideration  of  the 
dearness  of  those  two  great  parallels  in  fiction,  ''My  Uncle 
Toby,''  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  arises  in  a  great  measure  firom  a 
sort  of  self-congratulation,  at  beiuff  unencumbered  with  thdr 
excess  of  simple  benevolence,  but  the  mind  that  could 
DESPISE  those  worthy  creatures,  must  be  of  a  very  unloving 
and  unloveable  cast;  when  humour  takes  this  turn,  the  inferi- 
ority does  not  pervade  the  whole  conception;  it  is  then  merely 
a  lowering  of  one  part  to  throw  another  into  relief,  as  the 
wood  engraver  reduces  the  surface  of  the  block,  where  the 
lines  traced  on  it  are  meant  to  be  subordinate.  There  would 
be  nothing  humorous  in  uncle  Toby's  widely  extended  phi- 
lanthropy and  tenderness  of  heart,  unaccompanied  by  his  bash- 
fulness  and  childlike  enthusiasm  about  the  art  of  war,  or  in  the 
intense  bouAomie  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  were  it  not  for  the  little 
traits  of  credulity,  pompous  simplicity,  and  occasional  quick- 
ness of  temper  which  render  that  dear  man  such  a  delightfiil 
study.  Nor  is  it  essential  that  the  part  of  the  conception  thus 
thrown  into  relief  should  be  of  an  amiable  nature ;  our  admi* 
ration  for  FalstafF,  with  all  his  wit  and  philosophy,  is  of  a 
much  less  kindly  description  than  that  inspired  by  unde  Toby, 
yet,  in  spite  of  his  sensibility  and  cowardice,  we  are  far  from 
feeling  contempt  for  him  as  we  do  for  Dogberry.  In  fact  this 
species  of  humour  represents  certain  qu^ities  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  not  so  much  tAus  to  excite  laughter,  as  to  supply  a  fofl 
for  others,  which  would,  of  themselves,  excite  admiration  rather 
than  laughter ;  and  hence  arises  that  incongruity  which  forms 
the  essence  of  the  humourous.  Of  a  far  different  nature  is  the 
incongruity  which  causes  our  enjoyment  of  humour,  when  it  has 
for  its  object,  the  peculiarities  of  a  nation,  or  class,  of  which  we 
ourselves  are  not  members,  it  then  springs  from  our  mentally 
contrasting  the  manners,  habits,  dialect,  or  whatever  the  im- 
mediate subject  may  be,  with  our  own.  But  this  is  not  all; 
there  is  nothing  humorous  in  the  idea  of  a  party  of  Oannibal 
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Islanders  dining  off  a  grillecl  enemy^  although  the  contrast 
between  such  a  repast  and  a  European  family  dinner^  is  about 
tt  great  as  can  be  well  conceived ;  there  must  be  also  a  certain 
ifflonnt  of  that  unusual  combination  of  circumstances,  incidents^ 
or  objects,  which  would  render  the  representation  humorous, 
ine^»ectivelj  of  its  origin  or  locale,  or  in  other  words,  what, 
speaking  metaphysically,  we  might  call  an  internal  incongruity. 
The  latter  is  of  course  just  as  perceptible  to  an  individual  of 
the  particular  class  or  nation,  and  our  enjoyment  of  it  proceeds 
from  a  feeling  of  temporary  superiority  to,  or  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt for  the  object  humorously  treated.      We  may  here  re- 
man, that  this  contempt  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
feeling  which  our  dictionaries,  explain  by  the  words  "  scorn  /' 
certain  words  such  as  "  pleasure,''  "  pain,"  "  delight,''  "  con- 
gruity,"  acquire  a  conventional  meaning  in  metaphysics,  from 
being  always  used  in  their  most  abstracted  sense,  and  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  student  in  that  science  has 
to  encounter,  is  the  training  his  mind  to  use  that  conven- 
tional meaning,  and  forget  for  the  time  being,  the  more  ordi- 
nary one.     To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  as  we  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  an  additional 
aoarce  of  enjoyment  in  Judge  Halibarton's  '^Traits  of  American 
Humour/'  besides  that  whicli  we  have  in  common  with  his 
leaders  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  the  work 
itself,   being   a  coDection  of  American  sketches,  written  by 
American  authors,  has  issued  from  an  English  press,  and  is 
published  by  an  English  firm,  it  may  be  considered  as  doing 
double  duty ;  first,  as  a  work  Ulustrative  of  the  manners,  the 
domestic  life,  and  the  various  provincial  dialects,  as  well  as  of 
the  humour  of  the  Americans,  and  secondly,  as  a  book  of  that 
sort  which  one  takes  up  simply  for  amusement.    It's  efficacy  in 
the  former  capacity  will,  we  know,  be  doubted  by  a  class  of 
readers  we  have  already  alluded  to ;  the  sticklers  for  the  solid 
and  serious  will  scout  the  idea  of  a  humorous  work,  contain- 
ing useful  information  regarding  any  country,  and  undoubtedly 
they  are  right  in  doing  so,  if  they  consider  useful  information 
to  consist  exclusively  in  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
gaoI-deHveries,  and  prison  discipline,  or  in  lists  of  exports,  im- 
ports, public  buildings,  and  capital  offenders.     If  to  be  well 
"made  up*'  in  such  matters,  is  to  know  a  nation  thoroughly, 
then  humour,  which  has  ever  had  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  blue 
liooks  and  figures,  can  avail  but  little.    But  we  would  respect- 
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fully  (as  dealing  with  persons  of  such  severe  taste)  submit  that 
something  more  is  necessary.    Which  of  us  would  think  of 
establishing  an  intimacy  with  a  person  whose  friendship  was 
desirable,  by  finding  out  the  name  of  his  tailor,  or  the  sum  to 
his  credit  in  the  3^  per  cents,  if  we  admired  the  cut  of  his  coat, 
or  had  a  marriageable  daughter  ?— information  on  these  points 
would  be  no  doubt  very  acceptable ;  but  if  he  were  a  map  for 
whom  we  felt  respect,  apart  from  that  inspired  by  his  paletot, 
or  his  pocket,  it  is  propable  we  should  feel  just  as  much  curio- 
sity about  his  tastes  and  habits,  whether  he  was  the  same,  in  an 
ann*chair  and  slippers,  by  his  own  fireside,  as  he  was  in  public, 
whether  he  was  sociable  or  morose,  playful  or  austere  to  his 
own  family,  whether  it  was  he  who  kept  the  household  in 
order,  or  the  grey-mare  was  the  better  horse  in  his  home  circle. 
If  information  on  points  like  these  assist  us  in  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  individual  character,  surely  the  study  of  the  corres* 
pondins  problems  in  national  character  has  it  claims  to  utility, 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  nation  as  America,  a  nation 
which  with  all  her  weak  points,  we  cannot  but  respect  (we  do 
not  use  the  word  in  a  diplomatic  sense).    A  nation  which  still 
feels,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  not  without  cause,  a  certain  amount 
of  jealousy  and  heart-burning  towards  her  progenitor,  while 
every  day  shows  that  something  more  than  a  mere  speaking 
acquaintance  is  desirable.    Although  a  small  library  might  be 
furnished  exclusively  with  books  on  American  subjects,  yet  of 
what  may  be  callea  Social  America,  of  the  manners,  ways  of 
thinking,  fireside  chit-chat  of  the  middle  (for  democratic  as 
she  is,  America  has  a  middle)  class, — we  as  yet  know  little  or 
nothing.     The  "  Dots''  and  "  Peerybingles''  of  England  have 
become  '•  Household  Words''  in  many  a  home  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  but,  though  no  doubt  the  cricket  chirps 
just  as  loudly  on  the  American  hearth,  as  it  does  among  the 
coal  or  turf-ashes  of  our  two  "  right  little,  tight  Httle  islands," 
its  voice  has  not  come  across  the  Atlantic.  The  native  authors 
seldom  give  us  a  view  of  domestic  life.    The  witty  Clockmaker 
of  Slickville,  himself,  avowes  a  preference  for  political  or  meta- 
physical disquisition,  and  the  sojourns  of  foreign  writers  on 
America,  have  been  generally  too  limited  to  allow  them  to 
acquire  the  necessary  intimacy  with  the  people,  even  supposing 
they  had  not  travelled,  as  too  many  ooviously  have,  only  to 
collect  evidence  to  prove  some  pet  theory  respecting  the  evihi 
of  democracy ;  there  are  few  descriptions  of  American  life  or 
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portraits  of  American  character^  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hall, 
Vickens,  Mairyat,  Trollope,  (every  one  who  has  read  the  lady 9 
prodaction,  will  admit  her  claims  to  the  masculine  title),  that 
do  not  show  the  steam -boat,  the  stage-coach,  the  boarding- 
iioase,  or  the  public  assembly  to  have  been  the  field  of  obser- 
vation.   What  a  striking  contrast  to  these  is  presented,  by 
Washington  Irving's  admirable  essays  on  English  character,  in 
lus  '*  Sketch  Book''  and  "  Bracebridge  Hall ;"  long  and  useful 
study  of  the  national  peculiarities,  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  people,  have  made  his  sketches  as  true,  as  they  are 
elegant  in  diction,  and  full  of  that  genial  humour  which  laughs 
with  rather  than  at,  its  object     It  is,  when  humour  adopts 
this  tone,  that  it  becomes  a  useful  element  in  description ; 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one  weaknesses,  foibles  and  faiUngs 
in  human  nature,  which  approach  faults  so  nearly,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  pure  satire  is  much 
too  keen  a  weapon  against  sach  as  these ;  to  use  it  as  a  cor- 
rective, would  oe  to  break  the  butterfly  upon  the  wheel,  and 
though  we  may  admire  its  brilliancy,  it  too  often  leaves  a  scathed 
mark,  to  show  where  the  flash  took  efl*ect ;  but  humour  plays 
round  its  object  with  a  mellow  continuous  light,  like  the  harm- 
less lightning  of  the  summer's  evening. 

There  are  traces  of  this  humour  perceptible  all  through 
Judge  Haliburton*s  three  volumes,  but  the  richest  vein  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  which  compose  the  story,  "  Major 
Jones's  Courtship,"  a  story  by  the  way,  which,  from  its  style 
and  its  under-current  of  a  moral  purpose,  we  feel  inclined  to 
attribute  to  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of  the  editor  himself.  We 
consider  it  the  nearest  approach  to  the  desideratum  in  Ameri- 
can literature  we  have  alluded  to,  and  one  or  two  extracts  may 
serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning : — 

"Pinerille,  December  27th,  1842. 
"Dear  Sir, 

**  Crinniu  is  over,  and  the  thing's  ded.  You  know  I  told  you  in 
my  lait  letter  I  was  gwine  to  bring  Miss  Mary  up  to  the  chalk  a 
Crismus.  Well,  I  done  it»  slick  as  a  whistle,  though  it  come 
mighty  nigh  bein*a  serious  undertakin*.  But  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
the  wnole  circumstance. 

"The  fact  is,  I's  made  my  mind  up  more'n  twenty  times  to  jest  go 
and  eome  rite  out  with  the  whole  ousiness  ;  but  whenever  I  got 
whar  she  was,  and  whenever  she  looked  at  me  with  her  witchin*  eyes, 
and  kind  o'  blushed  at  me,  I  always  felt  sort  o'  skeered  and  fainty, 
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and  all  what  I  made  up  to  tell  her  was  forgot,  so  I  couldn't  think  of 
it  to  save  me.  But  you's  a  married  man,  Mr.  Thompson,  so  I 
couldn't  tell  you  nothing  about  popin'  the  question  as  they  call  it. 
It's  a  mighty  grate  favour  to  ax  of  a  rite  pretty  gall,  and  to  people 
as  ain't  used  to  it,  it  goes  monstrous  hard,  don't  it  ?  They  say  wid- 
ders  don't  mind  it  more>n  nothin*.  But  I*m  makin'  a  transgression, 
as  the  preacher  ses. 

'*  Crismus  eve  I  put  on  my  new  suit,  and  shaved  my  face  as  slick 
as  a  smoothin'  iron,  and  went  over  to  old  Miss  Stallinses.  As  soon 
as  I  went  into  the  parler  whar  they  was  all  settin'  round  the  fire. 
Miss  Garline  and  Miss  Eesiah  both  laughed  rite  out. 

"  *  There,  there,'  ses  they,  *  I  told  you  so,  I  knew  it  would  be 
Joseph.' 

**  *  What's  done.  Miss  Oarline  ?'  ses  I. 

**  *  Tou  come  under  little  sister's  chicken-bone,  and  I  do  blieve 
she  knew  you  was  comin'  wfien  she  put  it  over  the  dore.' 

'"  No  I  didn't — I  didn't  no  such  thing,  now,*  ses  Miss  Mary,  and 
her  face  blushed  red  all  over. 

** '  Oh,  you  needn't  deny  it,'  ses  Miss  Eesiah,  'you  'lox^  to  Joseph 
now,  jest  as  sure  as  ther's  any  charm  in  chicken-bones.* 

'^  I  knowd  that  was  a  first-rate  chance  to  say  something,  but  the 
dear  little  creator  looked  so  sorry  and  kep*  blushln'  so,  1  couldn't 
say  nothin*  zactly  to  the  pint,  so  I  tuck  a  chair  and  reached  up  and 
tuck  down  the  bone  and  put  it  in  mv  pocket. 

"  *  What  are  you  gwine  to  do  with  that  old  bone  now,  Majer  ?'  aes 
Miss  Mary. 

'<  <  I'm  gwine  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live,'  ses  I, '  as  a  Crismus  pre* 
sent  from  the  handsomest  gall  in  Georgia.' 

**  When  I  sed  that,  she  olushed  worse  and  worse. 

**  *  Ain't  you  shamed,  Majer  ?'  ses  she. 

** '  Now  you  ought  to  give  her  a  Crismus  gift,  Joseph,  to  keep  all 
her  life,'  sed  Miss  Carline. 

**  *  Ah,'  ses  old  Miss  Stallins, '  when  I  was  a  gall  we  used  to  hai^ 
up  our  stockins--' 

*'  *  Why,  mother  1'  ses  all  of  'em, '  to  say  stockins  rite  afore — * 

*'  Then  I  felt  a  little  streaked  too,  'cause  they  was  blushin'  as  hard 
as  they  could. 

" '  Highty-titv  1'  ses  the  old  lady, '  what  monstrous  finement.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  harm  ther  is  in  stockins.     People  now-a-days  is 

flttin'  so  mealy-mouthed  they  can't  call  nothin*  by  its  rite  name,  and 
don't  see  as  tney's  any  better  than  the  old  time  people  was.  When 
I  was  a  gall  like  you,  child,  I  used  to  hang  up  my  stockins  and  git 
'em  full  of  presents.' 

"  The  gals  kep  laughin'. 

"  *  Never  mind,'  ses  Miss  Mary, '  Maker's  got  to  g^ve  me  a  Crismus 
gift— won't  you,  Majer  ?' 

" '  Oh,  yes,'  ses  I, '  you  know  I  promised  you  one.' 

**  *  But  I  didn't  mean  thatf  ses  she. 

« *  I»ve  got  one  for  you,  what  I  want  you  to  keep  all  your  life,  bat 
it  would  take  a  two-bushel  bag  to  bold  it,'  ses  I. 

**  *  Oh,  that's  the  kind/  ses  she. 
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**  *  But  will  you  keep  it  as  long  as  you  live  ?'  ses  I. 

*'  *  Certiunly  I  will,  Majer.* 

*'  *  Monstrous  finement  now-a^days — old  people  don't  know  nothin' 
*botit  perliteness.*  said  old  Miss  Stallins>  jest  gwine  to  sleep  with  her 
nittin'  in  her  hand. 

'* '  Now  you  hear  that.  Miss  Carline,'  ses  I.  *  She  ses  shell  keep 
it  all  her  life/ 

**  *  Yes,  I  will,*  ses  Miss  Mary;  *  hut  what  is  it  ?* 

** '  Never  mind,'  ses  I, '  you  hang  up  a  bag  big  enuff  to  hold  it  and 
joull  find  out  what  it  is,  when  you  see  it  in  the  mornin.' 

''Miss  Carline  winked  at  Miss  Kesiah,  and  then  whispered  to  her ; 
then  they  both  laughed  and  looked  at  me  as  mischievous  as  they 
could.    Thev  spicioned  something. 

** '  Toull  be  sure  to  give  it  to  me  now,  if  I  hang  up  a  bag,'  ses  Miss 
Mary.  • 

** '  And  promise  to  keep  it,'  ses  I. 

*••  Well,  I  will,  cause  I  know  that  you  wouldn't  give  me  nothin 
that  wasn't  worth  keepin.' 

"  They  all  agreed  tney  would  hang  up  a  bag  for  me  to  put  Miss 
Mary's  Crismus  present  m,  in  the  back  porch,  and  "bout  nine  o'clock 
I  told  'em  good  evenin'  and  went  home. 

**  I  sot  up  till  midnight,  and  when  they  was  all  gone  to  bed,  I  went 
softly  into  the  back  gate,  and  went  up  to  the  porch,  and  thar,  shore 
enuff,  was  a  great  big  meal-bag  hangin  to  the  jice.  It  was  monstrous 
unhandy  to  g^t  to  it,  but  I  was  'tarmined  not  to  back  out.  So  I  sot 
some  chiairs  on  top  of  a  bench  and  got  hold  of  the  rope  and  let  myself 
down  into  the  bag;  but  jest  as  I  was  gittin*  in,  the  bag  swung  agin 
the  chairs,  and  down  they  went  with  a  terrible  racket.  But  nobody 
didn't  wake  up  but  old  Miss  Stallinses  g^ate  big  cur  dog,  and  here 
he  cum  rippin  and  tarin*  through  the  yard  like  rath,  and  round  and 
round  he  went  tryin*  to  find  what  was  the  matter.  I  sot  down  in 
the  bag  and  didn't  breathe  louder  nor  a  kitten,  for  fear  he'd  find  me 
out,  and  after  a  while  he  quit  barkin'.  The  wind  begun  to  blow 
'bominable  cold,  and  the  old  bag  kep  turnin*  round  and  swinffin'  so, 
it  made  me  sea-sick  as  the  mischief^  I  was  'fraid  to  move  lor  fear 
the  rope  would  brake  and  let  me  fall,  and  thar  I  sot  with  my  teeth 
ralin'  like  I  had  a  ager.  It  seemed  like  it  would  never  come  dav- 
light,  and  I  do  b'lieve  if  I  didn't  love  Miss  Mary  so  powerful  I  would 
froze  to  death ;  for  my  hart  was  the  only  spot  that  felt  warm,  and 
it  didn't  beat  more'n  two  licks  a  minit,  onJv  when  I  thought  how  she 
would  be  sprised  in  the  mornin',  and  then  it  went  in  a  canter. 
Bimeby  the  cussed  old  dog  come  up  on  the  porch  and  begun  to  smell 
about  the  bag,  and  then  he  barked  like  he  thought  he'd  treed  some- 
thing. 

" '  Bow !  wow !  wow  1'  ses  he.  Then  he'd  smell  agin,  and  try  to 
git  up  to  the  bag. 

"  *  Git  out !'  ses  I,  very  low,  for  fear  they  would  hear  me. 
**  *  Bow !  wow  I  wow  I*  ses  he. 

"  *  Be  gone  I  you  'bominable  fool,'  ses  I,  and  I  felt  all  over  in 
spots,  for  I  'spected  every  minnit  he'd  nip  me,  and  what  made  it 
worse,  I  didn't  know  whar  'bouts  he'd  take  hold. 
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'< '  Bow  I  wow !  wow  r 
*'  Then  I  tried  coazm* : 

" '  Gome  here^  good  feller,'  ses  I,  and  whistled  a  little  to  him,  bnt 
it  wasn't  no  use.  Thar  he  stood  and  kep  up  his  eternal  whinin'  aud 
barkin',  all  night*  1  couldn't  tell  when  daylight  was  breakin',  only 
by  the  chickens  crowing  and  I  was  monstrous  glad  to  hear  *em»  for 
if  I'd  had  to  stay  thar  one  hour  more,  I  don't  b'lieve  I*d  ever  got  out 
of  that  bag  alive. 

**  Old  Miss  Stallins  come  out  fust,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  bag*, 
ses  she : 

*' '  What  upon  jeath  has  Joseph  went  and  put  in  that  bag  for 
Mary  ?  I'll  lay  it's  a  yearlin'  or  some  live  animal,  or  Bruin  womdn't 
bark  at  it  so.' 

**  She  went  in  to  call  the  galls,  and  I  sot  thar,  shiverin'  all  over  so 
I  couldn't  hardly  speak  if  I  tried  to — ^but  I  didn't  say  nothin'. 
Bimeby  they  all  come  runnin'  out. 
'"Mv  lord,  what  is  it  ?'  ses  Miss  Mary. 
'*  *  Ob,  its  alive !'  ses  Miss  Kesiah, '  I  seed  it  move.* 
"  *  Call  Cato,  and  make  him  cut  the  rope,'  ses  Miss  Oarline,  *  ancl 
let's  see  what  it  is.     Come  here,  Cato,  and  Rit  this  bag  down.* 
** '  Don't  hurt  it  for  the  world,'  ses  Miss  Mary. 
**  Cato  untied  the  rope  that  was  round  the  jice,  and  let  the  bag 
down  easy  on  the  floor,  and  I  tumbled  out,  all  covered  with  com 
meal,  from  bed  to  foot. 

" '  Qoodness  gracious  V  ses  Miss  Mary,  *  if  it  ain't  the  Major  him- 
self 1* 

** '  Tes,'  ses  I,  *  and  you  know  you  promised  to  keep  my  Orismus 
pressnt  as  long  as  you  lived.' 

"The  galls  laughed  themselves  almost  to  death,  and  went  to 
brushin*  off  the  meal  as  fast  as  they  could,  sayin'  they  was  gwine  to 
hang  that  bag  up  every  Crismus  til  they  got  husbands  too.  Miss 
Mary — ^bless  her  oright  eyes — she  blushed  as  butiful  as  a  morninglory, 
and  sed  she'd  stick  to  her  word.  She  was  rite  out  of  bed,  and  her 
hair  wasn't  kombed,  and  her  dress  wasn't  fixed  at  all,  but  the  way 
she  looked  pretty  was  rale  distractin*.  I  do  b'lieve  if  I  was  froze 
stiff,  one  look  at  her  charmin*  face,  as  she  stood  lookin'  down  to  the 
floor  with  her  rogish  eyes,  and  her  bright  curls  fallin'  all  over  her 
snowpr  neck,  would  fotch'd  me  too.  I  tell  you  what,  it  was  worth 
hangin'  in  a  meal-bag  from  one  Crismus  to  another  to  feel  as  happy 
as  I  have  ever  sense. 

"  I  went  home  after  we  had  the  laugh  out,  and  set  by  the  fire  till 
I  got  thawed.  In  the  forenoon  all  the  Stallinses  come  over  to  our 
house  and  we  had  one  of  the  greatest  Crismus  dinners  that  ever  was 
seed  in  Georgia,  and  I  don't  blieve  a  happier  company  ever  sot  down 
to  the  same  table.  Old  Miss  Stallins  and  mother  settled  the  match, 
and  talked  over  every  thing  that  ever  happened  in  their  families,  and 
laughed  at  me  and  Mary,  and  cried  'bout  ther  dead  husbands,  cause 
they  wasn't  alive  to  see  ther  children  married. 

"  It's  all  settled  now,  'cent  we  haint  sot  the  weddin'  dav.  I*d  like 
to  have  it  all  over  at  once,  but  young  galls  always  like  to  Ibe  engaged 
a  while,  you  know,  so  I  spose  I  must  wait  a  month  or  so.     Mary 
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(she  ses  I  musn't  call  her  Miss  Mary  noW|)  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  botheration  to  me ;  but  if  you  could  see  her,  you 
iirouldn't  think  I  ought  to  grudge  a  little  suiferin'  to  git  such  a  sweet 
little  wife. 

"  Tou  must  come  to  the  weddin'  if  you  posnbly  kin.  Ill  let  }ou 
luiow  when.    Ko  more  from 

"  Your  friend,  till  deth, 

"Jos.  J0NX8." 

Major  Jones  was  not  so  near  the  brink  of  perfect  felicity  as 
lie  thought.  ''Old  Miss  Stallins''  (who^  in  spite  of  the  spinster^ 
like  prefix  to  her  name^  was  a  matron  and  the  mother  of  his 
intended)  being  a  lady  of  serioas  tendencies  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Parson  Miller^s  doctrines,  had  in  her  own 
mind,  fixed  the  end  of  the  world  for  that  day  six  weeks,  and 
logically  enough  reasoning  that  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
all  things  would  include  that  of  the  matrimonial  knot  between 
her  daughter  and  the  Major,  was  unwilling  to  go  te  the  use- 
less expense  of  a  wedding  breakfast.  It  was,  however,  ulti- 
mately proved  to  her  satisfaction,  and  of  course  that  of  all  the 
other  parties,  that  there  was  a  trifling  error  of  a  thousand 
years  in  the  Parson's  figures,  and  the  result  was  that  Major 
Jones  was  made  a  happy  man ;  but  the  most  perfect  matri- 
monial felicity  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  intervention  of  third 
parties. 

"  Two  or  three  months  ago  little  Sally  Rogers  g^n  her  one  of  the 
leetlest  dogs  I  reckon  you  ever  did  see.  lt*s  a  little  white  curly 
thing  'bout  as  big  as  my  fist,  with  little  red  eyes  and  a  little  bushy 
taiU  screwed  rite  over  its  back  so  tite  that  it  can*t  hardly  touch  its 
hind  legs  to  the  floor,  and  when  it  barks  it's  got  a  little  sharp  voice 
that  goes  rite  through  a  body's  head  like  a  cotton  gimblet.  Well, 
Mary  and  the  galls  is  all  the  time  washin'  and  comin',  and  fixin'  it 
off  with  ribbons  on  its  neck  and  tail,  and  nursin'  it  in  ther  laps  till 
they've  got  the  dratted  thing  so  sasy  that  ther  ain't  no  gittin*  along 
with  it, 

''  Whenever  I  go  'bout  Mary  it*s  a  snarlin*  and  snappin*  at  me, 
and  when  ennybody  comes  in  the  house,  it  flies  at  'em  like  it  was 
gwine  to  tare  them  all  to  pieces,  and  makes  more  racket  than  all  the 
dogs  on  the  place.  It's  bit  my  fingers  two  or  three  times,  and  if  I 
jest  touch  it,  it  will  squall  out  like  its  back  was  broke,  and  run  rite 
to  the  wimmin  and  git  under  the  chairs,  and  then  the  very  old  harry's 
to  pay." 

The  next  cause  of  family  disturbance  was  a  pet  of  another 
description. 
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**  *  Ohy  Joseph^  do  git  up/  ses  ahe,  '  aomething's  the  matter  with 
the  bahy.'  _ 

"the 


Joseph— he  acts  so  cunous,'  sea  she,  as  she  tack 
the  little  feller  out  of  his  crib^  and  laid  him  down  in  the  bed  between 
us. 

**  For  'bout  two  minits  we  both  sot  and  looked  at  the  babj,  'thont 
drawin*  a  breth.  Thar  it  lay  on  its  back>  with  its  little  hands  down 
by  its  side.  Fust  it  would  spread  its  mouth  like  it  was  lau^hin'  at 
something^ — ^then  it  would  roll  its  eyes  about  in  its  hed  and  wmk  'em 
at  us — ^then  it  would  twitch  all  over,  and  ketch  its  breth— then  it 
would  lay  riffht  still  and  stop  breathin'  for  a  second  or  two»  and  then 
it  would  twitch  its  little  limbs  agin,  and  roll  its  eyes  about  the 
straneest  I  ever  seed  anything  in  my  Ufe,  an  then  it  would  coo,  so 
pitifm,  like  a  little  dove,  two  or  three  times,  till  it  would  kind  of 
smuther  like,  and  stop  breathin*  agin. 

"  I  could  hear  Mary's  hart  beat  ooite  plain,  and  I  felt  the  cold 
blood  runnin'  back  to  mine  like  a  mill -tail.  I  looked  at  Mary,  and 
she  looked  at  me,  and  such  a  expression  as  she  had  in  her  eyes  I 
never  seed  in  any  human. 

**  *  Joseph  r  ses  she. 

" « Mary !'  ses  I. 

** '  Oh,  dear !'  ses  she,  the  big  tears  fillin*  her  butiful  eyes.  '  Oh, 
dear  I  the  baby  is  dyin* — I  know  it  is.     Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?' 

" '  Oh  no,  Mary,  don't  eet  skeered,*  ses  I,  with  what  little  breth 
I  could  summons  up  for  the  effort. 

*'  *  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  is.  I  know'd  something  was  gwine  to  hap- 
pen, I  had  such  a  dreadful  dream  last  night.  Git  up,  Joseph,  and 
call  muther  and  the  galls  as  quick  as  you  can.  Oh  dear  me,  my 
poor  little  baby  1' 

"  *  Don't  take  on,  Mary — ^maybe  'taint  nothin*  bad,*  ses  I,  tryin' 
to  compose  her  all  I  could,  though  I  was  scared  as  bsul  as  she  was, 
and  put  my  trowsers  on  wrong  side  before  in  my  hurryment. 

**  In  a  minit  I  had  all  the  fam*ly  up,  and  by  the  time  I  got  the  fire 
kindled,  here  cum  old  Miss  Stallins  and  the  galls,  all  in  ther  nite 
clothes,  skeered  almost  out  of  ther  senscF. 

«'  <  Dear  me,  what  upon  yeath's  the  matter  ?'  ses  old  Miss  Stallins. 

"  •  Oh,  the  baby  I  the  baby  1'  cried  Mary. 

" '  What  is  happened  ?'  ses  all  of  'em,  gatherin'  round  the  bed. 

" '  I  don't  know  what  ails  it,'  ses  Mary,  *  but  it  acts  so  strange — 
like  it  was  gwine  to  dy.' 

*<  *  Mercy  on  us,*  ses  the  ^alls. 

*'  *  Don't  take  on  so,  my  child,'  ses  old  Miss  Stallins.  *  It  mought 
be  very  bad  for  you.' 

"  But  poor  Mary  didn't  thiuk  of  anything  but  the  babv. 

" '  What's  good  for  it  mother  ?  what'll  cure  it  ?'  ses  she. 

*'  The  old  woman  put  on  her  specticles,  and  looked  at  it,  and  felt 
it  all  over,  while  Mary  was  holdin'  it  in  her  lap  by  the  fire. 

** '  Don't  be  skared,'  ses  she.     '  Don't  be  skared,  my  child,  maybe 
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it's  nothing  bat  the  hives,  or  the  yaller  trash,  or  some  other  baby 
aiiment,  what  won't  hurt  it.* 
"*0h,  it'll  dy— I  know  it  will,'  ses  Mary. 

"'Maybe  its  only  sick  at  its  little  stummick,  muther,*  ses  sister 
Carlioe,  /and  some  sut  tea  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  that, 
the;  sty.' 

"'And  if  its  the  thrash,  some  catnip  tea  will  drive  it  out  in  half 
a  ower,'  ses  the  old  woman.  '  Prissy,  make  some  catnip  tea,  quick 
u  jovL  can.* 

" '  And  have  some  water  warmed  to  bathe  its  little  feet  in,'  ses 
sister  Kesiah  ;'  '  for  mavbe  its  spasomy.' 
"'Oh  dear,  see  how  it  winks  its  eyes  !'  ses  Mary.* 
'' '  That  ain't  nothing  uncommon,  dear,'  ses  her  muther. 
*« '  Now  its  twitchin*  its  little  lims  again.     Oh,  it  will  dy,  I  know 
it  will.' 

'* '  Wouldn't  some  safiron  tea  be  good  for  it  ?*  ses  Miss  Carline. 
'Poor  little  dear.' 

** '  Tes,  and  a  musterd  poultice  for  its  little  bowels,'  ses  the  old 
Woman. 

**  By  this  time  all  the  niggers  on  the  place  was  up  gettin*  hot- 
^ths,  and  teas,  and  musterd  poultices,  and  ingun-juice,  and  Lord 
l^^ows  what  all,  for  the  baby.  Muther  and  the  galls  was  flyin*  about 
*^^e  they  was  crazy,  and  I  was  so  tarrified  myself  that  I  didn't  know 
^liich  eend  I  stood  on.  In  the  hurryment  and  confusion.  Aunt 
^^ty  upsot  the  tea-kitle  and  scalded  little  Moses,  and  be  sot  up  a 
^^11  in  the  kitchin  loud  enufF  to  be  heard  a  mile,  and  I  knocked  the 
«^tnp  off  the  table,  and  spilled  the  oil  all  over  everything,  try  in'  to  turn 
*^und  three  ways  at  the  same  time.  After  breakin'  two  or  three 
^^ps  and  sassers,  and  settin'  Mary's  night-cap  afire  with  the  candle, 
^la  Miss  Stallins  made  out  to  git  a  tea-spoonful  of  sut  tea  in  the 
^by's  mouth,  hot  enuff  to  scald  its  life  out,  and  then  ther  was  such 
Mother  to-do  as  nobody  ever  did  hear  before. 

«'  *  Wa ! — wa-ya  I — ke-wa  1 — ke-wa-ah !'  went  the  baby. 
**  *  Good  gracious  I  mother,  the  tea's  bilin'  hot,'  ses  sister  Carline. 
**  *  Mt  lord  \  Prissy,  hain't  you  got  no  better  sense  ?     What  upon 
Jeath  did  you  give  it  to  me  so  hot  for  ?'  ses  the  old  woman  when  she 
Put  her  finger  in  the  cup. 

««  «  Miss  Kesiah  tell  me  pour  bilin'  water  on  it,*  ses  Prissy,  with 
her  ejes  as  big  as  sassers. 

«  *  Wa-ya !  ke-wa-ah !  ke-wa !'  ses  the  baby,  kickin'  and  fistin' 
%waj  like  all  rath. 

««  '  Whar's  the  draps,  Joseph  ?  Git  the  draps,  it  must  be  colicky,' 
Ses  old  Miss  Stallins. 

**  I  got  the  parrygorrick  as  (mick  as  I  could,  and  tried  to  pour  out 
Bve  draps,  as  she  told  me.  But  my  hand  trimbled,  so  1  couldn't 
drap  it  to  save  me- 

*«  *  Give  it  to  me,  Joseph,'  ses  she  ;  *  you's  too  agitated.' 

*'  And  she  tuck  the  vial,  and  poured  half  of  it  on  her  lap,  tryin'  to 

Hit  the  spoon,  the  poor  old  woman's  eyes  is  so  bad.     Then  she  told 

aister  Carline  to  drap  it — but  both  the  galls  was  'fraid  they  mought 

poor  too  much.     So  Mary  had  to  do  it  herself.     Then  the  next  dif- 
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fienlty  was  to  eit  in  the  baby's  mouthy  and  when  they  did  git  it  thar, 
it  liked  to  choke  it  to  deth  before  it  could  swaller  it. 

<'  Pretty  soon  after  that  it  got  quiet,  and  went  sound  to  sleep  in 
Mar?'3  lap,  and  we  all  begun  to  feel  a  good  deal  bettar.  Old  Miss 
Staliins  sed  she  knew  what  it  wanted  as  soon  as  she  had  time  to 
think,  and  she  wondered  she  didn't  think  of  it  before.  Lord  only 
know'd  what  mought  happened  if  we  hadn*t  the  parrygorrick  in  the 
house.  We  all  felt  so  good  after  we  got  over  our  skare,  that  we 
sot  thar  and  congratulated  one  another  a  little  while  before  gwine 
to  bed  agin. 

"  WhUe  we  was  all  chattin'  and  old  Miss  Staliins  was  beginnin'  to 
nod,  I  noticed  Mary  was  watchin*  the  baby  monstrous  close,  and 
her  eyes  was  beginnm'  to  git  bigger  and  bigger,  as  she  looked  at  its 
face.    Bimeby  it  groaned  one  of  the  longest  kind  of  gproans. 

"  '  Oh  dear  1*  ses  Mary»  *  I  do  b'lieve  its  dyin*  agin !' 

**  We  all  jumped  up  and  run  to  her,  and  shure  enuff,  it  looked  a 
heap  worse  than  it  did  before,  and  kep'  all  the  time  moanin'  like  it 
was  breathin'  its  last  gasp. 

'' '  Oh,  mother,  its  gwine  I  It's  jest  as  limber  as  a  rag,  and  it*8 
got  sich  a  terrible  deth  look.  Send  for  the  docter,  quick,'  ses  Mary, 
trimblin'  all  over,  and  lookin'  as  if  she  was  gwine  to  faint  in  her 
cheer. 

"  Miss  Carline  tuck  hold  of  its  little  hands,  and  moved  'em,  but 
they  was  jest  like  a  ded  baby's,  and  staid  anywbar  she  put  *em. 

**  Ned  was  sent  to  town  for  Doctor  Gaiter,  as  hard  as  the  hose 
could  ffo— Marv  and  the  galls  all  fell  a-oryin*  like  they  was  at  a 
funeral,  and  I  felt  so  fainty  myself  that  I  couldn't  hardly  stand  on 
my  feet.  Old  Miss  Stallin  would  give  the  baby  some  ingin-juice, 
and  have  it  put  in  a  warm  bath  all  over ;  but  nothing  we  could  do 
for  it  done  it  any  good,  and  we  jest  had  to  wait  in  a  agony  of  sus- 
pense till  the  doctor  cum. 

*<  It  ain't  only  three  miles  to  town,  and  Selim's  one  of  the  fastest 
bosses  in  Georgia,  but  it  seemed  like  the  docter  would  never  cum. 

«<  <  Poor  little  thing !'  ses  Mary ;  '  I  know'd  my  heart  was  sot  on 
him  too  much — T  know*d  it  was  too  pretty  and  sweet  to  live.  Oh, 
dear.' 

"  *  How  it  does  suffer — ^poor  little  angel,*  ses  Miss  Carline  $  <  what 
kin  ail  the  child  ?' 

"  *  I  wish  the  docter  would  cum,'  ses  all  of  *em. 

*'  Such  thoughts  as  I  had  in  that  ower,  I  never  want  to  have  agin, 
as  long  as  I  live.  A  coffin,  with  a  little  baby  in  its  shroud,  was  all 
the  time  before  my  eyes,  and  a  whole  funeral  procession  was  passin* 
through  my  bed.  The  sermon  was  rigin*  in  my  ears,  and  1  could 
almost  hear  the  rumblin*  of  the  fust  shovelful  of  yeath  on  the  grave 
boards  of  my  little  boy,  as  I  walked  round  and  round  the  room, 
stoppin'  now  and  then  to  take  a  look  at  the  pore  little  thing,  and  to 
speak  a  word  of  incouragement  to  Mary.  It  was  a  dredful  feelin*, 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  I  do  b'lieve  Tve  felt  ten  years  older  ever  sense. 

Bimeby  we  heard  the  bosses  feet — all  of  us  drawed  a  long  bretb, 
and  every  face  briehtened  up  at  the  sound.  In  a  minit  more  the 
docter  had  his  saddle>bags  on  the  table. 
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"'Good  evenin'y  ladies,'  ses  he,  jest  as  pleasin*  and  perlite  as  if 
Dothing  wasn't  the  matter.  '  Good  evenin%  Majer ;  how  are  you 
this-' 

"'The  baby  !  the  baby  !*  ses  all  of  em.     '  Docter,  can't  you  cure 
the  baby  ?' 
*"  Yes,  docter,*  ses  Mary,  *  our  only  hope  is  in  you,  docter.' 
" '  And  Providence,  my  child,*  ses  old  Miss  Stallins. 
"It  seemed  like  the  docter  never  would  git  all  his  grate-coats, 
ud  gloves,  and  handkerchers  off,  though  the  wimmin  was  hurryin' 
biin  and  helpin*  him  all  they  could.     Bimeby  he  drawed  a  cheer  up 
to  whar  Mary  was  sittin'  to  look  at  the  baby. 

** '  What's  the  matter  with  yer  child,  Mrs.  Jones  ?'  ses  he,  pullin 
<vay  its  gown  and  feelin'  its  pulse. 
** '  I  don't  know,  docter  ;  but  it's  dredful  sick,'  ses  Mary. 
'< '  When  was  it  tuck  sick,   and  what  is   its  simptoms  ?'  ses  the 
docter. 

**  All  of  'em  begun  to  tell  at  once,  til  the  docter  told  'em  he  could 
(understand  *em  better  if  they'd  only  talk  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
Mary  told  him  all  about  it. 

*''And  how  much  parrygorrick  did  you  give  it^'   ses  Docter 
Q-aiter. 

*^ '  Five  draps,*  ses  old  Miss  Stallins^  •  I  wanted  to  give  it  more, 
^H&t  the  children  was  all  so  skeerv.' 

*'  *  Let  me  see  your  parryeornck,*  ses  the  docter. 
*'  He  tuck  it  and  smelled  it,  and  tasted  it,  and  then,  says  he : 
*' «  You're  sure  you  didn't  give  it  only  five  draps,  Madam  ?' 
•* '  No,  no  more'n  five,'  ses  Mary,  *  for  I  poured  it  out  myself.* 
*'  Then  the  docter  looked  monstrous  wise  at  the  baby,  for  'bout  a 
^init,  and  if  you  could  iest  seed  the  wimmin  lookin'  at  him.     None 
^f  us  breathed  a  single  oreth,  and  poor  Mary  looked  rite  in  the  doc« 
^i>'b  face,  as  if  she  wanted  to  see  his  very  thoughts. 

«« « Doc • 

"  •  Ifl     ' 

"  *  Don't  be  'larmed.  Madam,'  ses  he,  *  ther  ain't  no  danger  I' 
**  Sich  a  change  as  cum  over  the  crowd  !     The  room  seemed  to 
git  lighter  in  a  instant.     It  was  like  the  sunlight  breakin'  through  a 
liiidniK^t  sky. 

**  Mary  cried  like  a  child,  and  hugged  her  baby  to  her  bussum, 
^d  kissed  it  a  dozen  times,  and  talked  oaby  talk  to  it ;  and  the  galls 
begrun  puttin'  the  room  to  rights,  so  it  would  be  fit  for  the  docter  to 

*ee  it. 

«  '  Is  you  sure  there  ain't  no  danger,  docter  ?'  ses  old  Miss  Stallins. 

**  '  None  in  the  least  Madam,'  ses  he.  <  Ther's  nothing  in  the 
the  matter  of  the  child,  only  it  had  a  little  touch  of  the  hives,  what 
tHade  it  laugh  and  roll  its  eyes  abont  in  its  sleep  In  your  fright, 
yoD  burnt  its  mouth  with  yer  hot  teas,  till  it  cried  a  little,  and  then 
you've  doctered  it  with  hot  baths,  ingin-juice,  and  parrygorrick,  till 
you've  stupified  it  a  little.  That's  all.  Madam.  By  mornin'  it'll  be 
"Well  as  ever  it  was,  if  you  don't  give  it  no  more  big  doses  of  parry- 
gorrick.' 

*• « I  sed  so,'  ses  old  Miss  Stallins.     *  I  told  the  child  ther  was  no 
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use  in  takin'  on  so  'bout  the  baby.    But  young  people  is  to 
skeered,  you  know,  docter.' 

** '  Yes,  and  old  grandmothers  too,  sumtimes/  ses  he*  langhin.'     . 

"  The  baby  soon  quit  moanin*  so  bad,  and  Mary  laid  it  in  the  bed 
and  kiver*d  it  over  with  kisses. 

** '  Bless  it,  mudder's  tweetes  'ittle  darlin'  baby — its  dittin'  w^, 
so  it  is— and  dey  sant  dive  it  no  more  natty  fisics,  and  bum  its  tweet 
'ittle  mouf  no  more,  so  dey  sant/  ses  she ;  and  die  galls  got  roundy 
and  sich  a  everlastin*  gabblement  as  they  did  keep  up. 

**  By  this  time  it  was  most  daylight,  and  after  drinkin*  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee  what  old  Miss  Stallins  nad  made  for  him,  and  langhin* 
at  us  for  bein*  so  skared  at  nothing,  the  good  old  docter  btmdled  on 
his  clothes,  and  went  home  to  charge  me  fire  dollars  for  routin*  him 
out  of  his  bed  and  makin*  him  ride  six  miles  in  the  cold.  Bat  I 
ain't  sorry  we  sent  for  him,  for  I  do  Vlieve  if  he  hadn't  cum,  we 
would  dosed  poor  little  Harry  ded  as  a  door  nail  before  momin*. 
The  little  feller  is  doin'  prime  now,  and  if  he  was  to  hare  another 
attack  of  the  hives,  I'll  take  monstrous  good  care  they  don't  give 
him  no  more  dratted  parrygorrick.     So  no  more  from 

**  Tour  friend  till  deth, 

''Jos.  JONXS.'* 

Slight  as  is  the  sketch  given  us  of  "  Miss  Stallins's"  chaiac- 
ter^  there  are  many  truthful  toncfaes  about  the  outline,  her 
nervous  flurry  when  the  child  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger, 
and  her  self-complacency  in  afterwards  charging  the  mother 
with  having  been  foolishly  frightened,  are  particulu'ly  happv^ 
as  is  her  firm  belief  in  quackery,  both  religious  and  medi<»J ; 
in  the  latter  respect  we  fear  Miss  Stallins  is  the  type  of  a  class 
neither  peculiar  to  America,  nor  exclusively  composed   of 
elderly  ladies.    There  are  several  other  sketches  written  in 
the  same  spirit,  bat  none,  we  think,  containing  so  much  of 
that  fireside  humour,  which  delights  to  hover  round  the  hearth^ 
and  light  up  the  features  of  a  family  group,  throwing  a  mellow 
cheerful  glow  into  every  part  of  a  domestic  picture,  from  the 
sonorous  nose  of  the  grandmother  nodding  in  the  armchair,  to 
the  sallow  face  of  the  Dutch  clock  in  the  comer.    It  is  for  tine 
reason  we  have  preferred  extracting  so  largely  firom  ''  Major 
Joneses  Courtship,^'   to  adopting,  what  would  be  perhaps  a 
fairer  course  with  regard  to  the  editor,  that  of  giving  speci- 
mens of  other  tales  of  the  same  description.    There  is  evi- 
dently a  wide  field  for  this  species  of  humour  in  America,  and, 
although  the  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  might  diminish  the  en- 
joyment of  some  readers,  we  are  sure  that,  coming  from  such  a 
pen  as  Judge  Haliburton's,  it  would  convey  a  truer  idea  of 
indoor  America,  than  the  published  "  impres^tani'  of  any  num- 
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ber  of  teivellers,  no  matter  how  copiously  the  "  chiels'^  may 

lave  been  "  taken  notes''  by  the  way.    In  order  to  prove  what 

maj  be  considered  our  second  proposition,  that  '*  Traits  of 

American  Humour''  will  afford  amusement,  even  to  those  who 

may  be  sceptical  or  careless  as  to  their  containing  pictures  of 

transatlantic  life^  we  cannot  do  better  than  treat  our  readers  to 

two  or  three  miscellaneous  extracts^  but  simple  as  the  task  may 

seem,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  a  selection.    Seldom  has 

a  book  more  tantalizing  to  the  reviewer  made  its  appearance. 

However,  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  nursery 

rhyme,  and  "  take  the  best  and  leave  the  worst,"  otherwise  he 

would  have  a  perplexing  duty  to  perform,  in  choosing  from  a 

collection  of  tales  and  sketches,  most  of  them  of  a  provob'nglv 

conFenient  length,  each  containing  some  new  feature,  and  all 

of  a  merit  that  has  already  stood  the  test  of  public  opinion  in 

America,  although,  with  a  few  exceptions  they  now  make  their 

first  appearance  in  this  country.     We  have  illustrations  of  a 

^irewdness  essentially  Yankee,  (which  title,  the  preface  informs 

^,  as  in  strictness  applicable  to  the  New  Englander  only)  in 

^4ich  the  narrator  evidently  chuckles  over  instances  of  "  Smart 

^^lin."     We  have  marvellous  yarns  with  a  nautical  flavour 

^lH>at  them,  and  anecdotes  quite  as  marvellous  in  their  way, 

?f  bear  hunts  in  the  "  Far  West,"  which,  as  far  as  the  sport- 

U)g  propensities  of  its  inhabitants  go,  seems  to  be  the  Gralway 

^f  America,  with  this  trifling  difference  however,  that  the  co- 

^^rs  of  the  Askansas  country  gentleman  are  stocked  with  bears 

^^^we  beg  their  pardon — "  bars"  panthers,  "  possums,"  coons, 

^d  8uch  small  deer,  instead  of  foxes  and  hares.     Of  course 

^tnong  the  contributors  in  this  line,  our  old  friend  Colonel 

Orockett  makes  his  appearance,  and  we  agree  with  Judge  Hali- 

l^urton,  that  the  mighty  hunter  is  decidedly  improved  bv  the 

little  trimming  he  has  received,  besides  four  of  his  unparalleled 

adventures  we  find  two  or  three  old  favorites,  many  of  our 

leaders  have,  no  doubt,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced 

to  the  *'  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,''  and  remember  that  model 

n,  the  ''Shark  Story,''  in  which  the  narrator  describes  how 

e   ralmly   ''gouged*'   out  the  eyes  of   nineteen  full-grown 

sharks,  he,  all  the  time,  standing  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  on 

St  lonely  rock. 

Great  was  the  coolness,  as  well  of  his  conduct,  as  of  his 
position,  yet  we  find  him  outdone  in  each  respect  by  the  hero 
of  the  next  tale. 
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** '  They  was  down  into  Boffin's  Baj>  or  some  other  o'  them  cold 
Norwegen  bajs  at  the  north,  where  the  rain  freezes  as  it  comes 
down,  and  stands  up  in  the  air,  on  winter  momens,  like  great  momi- 
tens  o*  ice,  all  in  streaks.  Well,  the  schooner  was  layen  at  anchor, 
and  all  hands  was  out  into  the  small  boats,  looken  out  for  wales — all 
except  the  capting,  who  sud  he  wa*n't  very  well  that  day.  Well^  he 
was  walken  up  and  down,  on  deck,  smoken  and  thinking,  I  expect, 
mostly,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  reckoned  he  see  one  o*  them  big 
white  bears — polar  bears,  you  know — ^big  as  thunder — ^witfa  long 
teeth.  He  reckoned  he  see  one  on  'em  sdumpen  along  on  a  great 
cake  o'  ice,  that  lay  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  bay,  up  agin  the  bank. 
The  old  capting  wanted  to  kill  one  o*  them  varments  most  wonderful, 
but  he  never  lucked  to  get  a  chance.  Now  tho',  he  thought,  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  walk  into  one  on  'em  at  laast,  and  fix  his 
mutton  for  him  right.  So  he  run  forrard  and  lay  hold  onto  a  small 
skiff,  that  was  laven  near  the  forc'stal,  and  run  her  out;  and  launched 
her ;  then  he  tux  a  drink,  and — here's  luck — and  put  in  a  stiff  load 
of  powder,  a  couple  of  balls,  and  jumped  in,  and  pulled  away  for  the 
ice. 

'' '  It  wa'n't  long  'fore  he  got  'cross  the  bay,  for  it  was  a  narrer  piece 
of  water — ^not  more  than  haaf  a  mile  wide — and  then  he  got  out  on 
to  the  ice.  It  was  a  smart  and  larse  cake,  and  the  bear  was  'way 
down  to  the  tother  end  on  it,  by  vne  edge  o'  the  water.  So,  he 
walked  fust  strut  along,  and  then  he  got  putty  cloast  he  walked  round 
catecomed-like — like's  if  he  was  drivin'  for  a  plain  plover-*so  that 
the  bear  wouldn't  think  he  was  comen  arter  him,  and  he  dragged 
himself  along  on  his  hands  and  knees,  low  down,  mostlv.  Well,  the 
bear  didn't  seem  to  mind  him  none,  and  he  got  up  wirain  'bout  fiRty 
yards  on  him,  and  then  he  looked  so  savage  and  bigu~the  bear  did— 
that  the  captain  stopped  and  rested  on  his  knees,  and  put  up  his  gun, 
and  was  agoin  to  shoot.  But  just  then  the  bear  turned  round  and 
snuffed  up  the  cap  tin— just  as  one  of  Lifs  hounds  snuffs  up  an  old 
buck,  Mr.  Cypress — and  begun  to  walk  towards  him,  slowly  Hke. 
He  came  along,  the  captain  said,  clump,  dump,  very  slow,  and  made 
the  ice  bend  and  crack  again  under  him,  so  that  the  water  come  up 
and  putty  much  kivered  it  all  over.  Well,  there  the  captin  was  aU 
the  time  squat  on  his  knees,  with  his  gun  pinted,  waiten  for  the  var- 
ment to  come  up,  and  his  knees  and  legs  was  mighty  cold  by  means 
of  the  water  that  the  bear  riz  on  the  ice  as  I  was  mentionen  At 
last  the  bear  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  how  the  captin  wonid  taste, 
and  so  he  left  off  walkin'  slow,  and  started  off  on  a  smart  swift  trot, 
right  towards  the  old  man,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  roaren,  and 
his  tail  sticken  out  stiff.  The  captin  kept  still,  looken  out  all  the 
time  putty  sharp,  I  should  say,  till  the  oeast  got  within  about  ten 
yards  on  him,  and  then  he  let  him  have  it.  He  aimed  right  at  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  heart,  but  the  bear  dodged  at  the  flash,  and  rared 
up,  and  the  balls  went  into  his  two  hind  legs,  just  by  the  jynt,  one 
into  each,  and  broke  the  thigh  bones  smack  off,  so  that  he  went  riffht 
down  aft,  on  the  ice,  thump,  on  his  hind  quarters,  with  nothen 
standen  but  his  fore  legs,  and  his  head  riz  up,  a  growlen  at  the  csp- 
tin.     When  the  old  man  see  him  down,  and  tryen  to  slide  along  the 
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ice  to  get  his  rereng^^  likely,  thinks  he  to  himself,  thinks  he^  I  might 
18  welfeet  up  and  go  and  cut  that  ere  creter's  throat.  So  he  tuk 
out  his  knife  and  opened  it. 

"  *  Bat  when  he  started  to  get  up,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
thit  be  was  froa  fast  to  the  ice.  Don't  laugh :  it's  a  fact ;  there  an't 
DO  doubt.  The  water,  jou  see,  had  been  round  him  a  smart  and 
Ion?  while,  whilst  he  was  waiten  for  the  bear,  and  it's  wonderful  cold 
in  uem  regions,  as  I  was  sajren,  and  you'll  freeze  in  a  roinit  if  you 
don't  moTen  about  smartly.  So  the  captin  he  strained  first  one  leg, 
and  then  he  strained  tether,  but  he  couldn't  move  'em  none.  They 
WIS  both  firuz  fast  into  the  ice,  about  an  inch  and  half  deep,  from 
bee  to  toe,  tiffht  as  a  Jersey  oyster  perryauger  on  a  mud  dat  at  low 
water.  So  he  laid  down  his  g^n,  and  looked  at  the  bear,  and  doubled 
ap  bis  fists. 

*<  Gome  on,  yon  bloody  yarmint,'  says  the  old  man,  as  the  bear 
nrolloped  along  on  his  hinder  eend,  comen  at  him. 

*''He  kept  getten  weaker,  tho,'  and  comen  slower  and  slower  all 
the  time,  so  that  at  last,  he  didn't  seem  to  move  none  ;  and  directly, 
when  he'd  g^t  so  near  that  the  captin  could  jist  give  him  a  dig  in  the 
iKue  by  reachen  forrard  putty  smart  and  far,  the  captin  see  that  the 
beist  WIS  fmz  fast  too,  nor  he  couldn't  move  a  step  further  forrard 
BO  wajs.     Then  the  captin  burst  out  a  laughen,  and  clapped  his 
bands  down  on  to  his  thighs,  and  roared.     The  bear  seemed  to  be 
most  onmigfaty  mad  at  the  old  man's  fun,  and  set  up  such  a  growlen 
that  what  should  come  to  pass,  but  the  ice  cracks  and  breaks  all 
voond  the  captin  and  the  bear,  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
^jist  then  a  shiften,  and  comen  offshore,  away  they  floated  on  a 
^  of  ice  about  ten  by  six,  off  to  sea,  without  the  darned  a  biscot 
or  a  quarter  o'  liquor  to  stand  'em  on  the  cruise!     There  they  sot, 
^£  hear  and  the  captin,  just  so  near  that  when  they  both  reached 
^orrards,  they  could  jist  about  touch  noses,  and  nother  one  not  able 
to  move  any  piut  on  him,   only  excepten  his  upper  part  and  fore 

***By  Jolly  I  that  was  rather  a  critical  predicament,  Venus,'  cried 
^^,  buttoning  his  coat.  <  I  should  have  thought  that  the  captain's 
'^  and  ears  and  hands  would  have  been  frozen  too.' 

** '  That's  quite  naytr'l  to  suppose.  Sir,  but  you  see  the  bear  kept 

^  warm  in  the  upper  parts,  by  being  so  cloast  to  him,  and  breathen 

'^d  and  hot  on  the  old  man  whenever  he  growled  at  him.     Them 

P^W  bears  is  wond^rful  hardy  animels,  and  has  a  monstrous  deal  o' 

^t  into  'em,  by  means  of  their  bein'  able  to  stand  such  cold  climates, 

'  5xpect.     And  so  the  captin  knowed  this,  and  whenever  he  felt 

^Uy^  he  jost  tuk  up  his  ramrod  and  stirred  up  the  old  rascal,  and 

'''Me  him  roar  and  squeal,  and  then  the  hot  breath  would  come 

Ponren  out  all  oyer  the  captin,  and  make  the  air  quite  moderat  and 

Pheasant.' 

•• '  Well,  go  on,  Venus.     Take  another  horn  first.' 

••  *  Well,  there  a'nt  much  more  on't.     Off  they  went  to  sea,  and 

sometimes  the  wind  druv  'em  nothe,  and  then  agin  it  druv  'em  southe, 

Wt  they  went  southe  mostly  ;  and  so  it  went  on  until  they  were  out 

^bout  three  weeks.     So  at  last,  one  afternoon — ' 
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'*  *  But,  Venusy  stop :  tell  qb,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  bow  did  the 
captain  contrive  to  support  life  all  this  time.' 

''  *  Why,  Sir,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  hard  kind  o*  life  to  support,  but  a 
hardy  man  will  get  used  to  almost—' 

** '  No,  no :  what  did  he  eat  ?  what  did  he  feed  on  ?' 

«*  *  O— O— I'd  liked  to've  skipped  that  ere.  Why,  Sir,  I've  heered 
different  accounts  as  to  that.  Uncle  Obe  Verity  told  me  he  reeoned 
the  captain  cut  off  one  of  the  bear's  paws,  when  he  lav  stretched  oat 
asleep  one  day,  with  his  jack-knife,  and  sucked  that  for  fodder,  and 
they  say  there's  a  smart  deal  o'  nourishment  in  a  white  bear's  foot. 
But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  spend  my  'pinion,  I  sould  say  my  old 
man's  account  is  the  rightest,  and  that's — ^what's  as  follows.  Yoti 
see  after  they'd  been  out  three  days  abouts,  they  began  to  grow  kind 
o'  hungry,  and  then  they  got  friendly,  for  misery  loves  companj, 
you  know  ;  and  the  captain  said  the  bear  looked  at  him  several  times, 
very  sorrowful,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Captain,  what  the  devil  shall  we 
do  ?'  Well,  one  day  they  was  sitten  looken  at  eadi  other,  with  the 
tears  ready  to  burst  out  o'  their  eyes,  when  all  of  a  hurry,  somethin' 
come  floppen  up  out  o'  the  water  onto  the  ice.  The  captain  looked 
and  see  it  was  a  seal.  The  bear's  eyes  kindled  up  as  he  looked  at  me, 
and  then  the  captin  said,  he  ffiv  him  a  wink  to  Keep  still.  So  there 
they  sot,  still  as  starch,  till  the  seal  not  thinken  nothin'  o'  them  no 
more  nor  if  they  was  dead,  walked  right  up  between  'em.  Then 
slump !  went  down  old  whitey's  nails  into  the  fish's  flesh,  and  the 
captin  run  his  jack-knife  into  the  tender  loin.  The  seal  somi  ffot  his 
bitters,  and  the  captin  cut  a  big  hunk  off  the  tale  eend,  and  put  it 
behind  him,  out  o'  the  bear's  reach,  and  then  he  felt  smart  and  com- 
fortable, for  he  had  stores  enough  for  a  long  cruise,  though  the  bear 
couldn't  say  so  much  for  himself. 

'' '  Well,  the  bear,  by  course,  soon  run  out  o'  provisions,  and  had 
to  put  himself  onto  short  allowance ;  and  then  he  begun  to  show  his 
natural  temper.  He  first  stretched  himself  out  as  far  as  he  coold  go, 
and  tried  to  hook  the  captin's  piece  o'  seal,  but  when  he  found  he 
couldn't  reach  tnat,  he  begun  to  blow  and  yell.  Then  he'd  rare  up 
and  roar,  and  try  to  get  himself  clear  from  the  ice.  But  mostly  he 
rared  up  and  roared,  and  pounded  his  big  paws  and  head  up  the 
ice,  till  by-and-by  (jist  as  the  captin  said  he  expected)  the  ice 
cracked  in  two  ogin,  and  split  right  through  between  the  bear  and 
the  captain  and  there  they  was  on  two  different  pieces  o*  ice;,  the 
captain  and  the  bear !  The  old  man  said  he  really  felt  sorry  at 
parten  company,  and  when  the  cake  split  and  separate,  he  cut  off 
about  a  haaf  o'  pound  o'  seal  and  chocked  it  to  the  bear.  But  either 
because  it  wan't  enough  for  him,  or  else  on  account  o'  his  feelen  bad 
at  the  captain  goen,  the  beast  wouldn't  touch  it  to  eat  it,  and  he  lud 
it  down,  and  growled  and  moaned  over  it  quite  pitiful.  Well  off  he 
went,  one,  one  way,  and  t'other  'nother  way,  both  feel'n  pretty  bad, 
I  expect.  After  a  while  the  captain  got  smart  and  cold,  and  felt 
mighty  lonesome,  and  he  said  he  really  thought  he'd  a  gi'n  in  and 
died,  if  they  hadn't  pick'd  him  up  that  artemoon.* 

*' '  Who  picked  him  up,  Venus  ?' 

'« '  Who  ?  a  codfish  craft  off  o'  Newfoundland,  I  expect.     They 
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didn't  know  what  to  make  o'  him  when  thej  first  see  him  slingen  up 
his  hat  for  'em.  But  they  got  out  all  their  hoats,  and  took  a  small 
Bvivel  and  a  couple  o'  muskets  aboard,  and  started  off — expecten  it 
was  the  sea-sarpent,  or  an  old  roaremaid.  They  wouldn't  believe  it 
was  a  man,  until  he'd  told  'em  all  about  it,  and  then  they  didn't  hardly 
belieye  it  nuther ;  and  they  cut  him  out  o'  the  ice  and  tuk  him  aboard 
their  ressel^  and  rubbed  his  legs  with  ile  o'  vitrol ;  but  it  was  long 
time  afore  they  come  to.' 
"  'Didn't  they  hurt  him  badly  in  cutting  him  out,  Venus  ?' 
**  *  No,  Sir,  1  believe  not ;  not  so  bad  as  one  might  s'pose :  for 

Csee  he'd  been  stuck  in  so  long,  that  the  circulation  on  his  blood 
kind  o'  rotted  the  ice  that  was  right  next  to  him,  and  when  they 
begun  to  cut,  it  crack'd  off  putty  smart  and  easy,  and  he  come  out 
whole  like  a  hard  biled  egg.' 

•* '  What  became  of  the  bear  ?' 

'"Cao't  sav  as  to  that,  what  became  o'  him.  He  went  off  to  sea 
wmewheres,  I  expect.  I  should  like  to  know,  myself,  how  the  ver- 
neat  got  along  right  well,  for  it  was  kind  in  him  to  let  the  captin 
baTe  tne  biggest  haaf  o'  the  seal,  any  how.  That's  all,  boys.  How 
maft  asleep  ?' " 

The  "  Yankee  among  the  Mermaids'*  appeared,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  in  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,'  but  so  long  ago 
that  an  extract  from  it,  containing  a  Yankee  version  of  the 
%end  of  Lurley,  will  no  doubt  be  new  to  many.  Most  per- 
sons imagine  that  the  name  of  the  Ehine  is  only  a  modernised 
form  of  its  ancient  title.  At  least  such,  we  confess,  was  our 
onrown  impression,  before  we  had  met  with  the  following 
more  philosophical  derivation  : — 

"  Waell,  you  see,  all  this  here  talk  made  us  dry  as  thunder  ;  so 
the  chaplain  said  he  guessed  the  sxm  was  over  the  fore-yard,  and 
baled  oa  out  another  horn  o'  licker  all  round.  Then  he  took  a 
'  spell  ho  r  at  the  jawin'  tackle,  and  allowed  there  was  a  river  in 
Jarminy,  where  all  our  Dutch  imegrants  hails  from,  and  that  a 
naked  gall  used  to  locate  herself  in  a  whirlpool,  and  come  up  on 
moonahiney  nights  and  sing  a  hull  bookful  o  songs,  as  turned  the 
heads  o*  au  the  young  fellers  in  them  parts.  Waell,  reports  ruz  up 
as  she'd  a  hull  cargo  o'  gold  stowed  away  at  the  bottom  o'  the  whirl- 
pool, and  many  a  wild  young  Jarmin,  seduced  by  the  gall's  singin' 
mod  hopes  o'  gold,  lept  into  the  river,  and  warn't  heerd  on  never 
arter.  These  matters  hurt  the  young  gall's  kariter,  and  the  old 
folks,  who'd  always  allowed  that  she  was  a  kind  of  goddess,  began 
to  tl^nk  that  she  wam*t  the  clear  grit,  and  the  voung  fellers  said 
her  «ng^'  was  no  great  shakes,  and  that  her  beauty  warn't  the 
thing  it  was  cracked  up  to  be. 

*<  There  was  a  famous  general,  who  wasn't  raised  in  that  section  o' 
the  country,  but  had  swapped  a  castle  on  a  mountain  in  Spain  for 
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one  o'  them  ar*  water  lota  near  the  whirlpool ;  he  began  to  find 
himself  rather  short  o'  cash  to  buv  his  groceries,  and  concludiiiig 
that  he  couldn't  dew  without  a  little  whiskey  to  keep  off  the  agaj» 
resolved  to  pay  the  whirlpool  gall  a  visit,  and  jest  see  if  he  couldn't 
soft  soap  the  youxig  critter  out  of  a  little  rhino.  Next  full  moon,  he 
tortles  to  the  bluff  what  hung  over  the  bilin*  and  foamin*  river,  and 
jest  at  eight  bells,  up  ruz  the  gall,  stark  naked,  asittin*  on  the  white 
froth  o'  the  whirUn'  water,  and  singin',  '  Won't  you  oome  to  ntj 
bower  what  I've  shaded  for  you  ?' 

'' '  Waell,'  says  the  gineral,  not  a  bit  daunted — says  he,  '  look 
here,  my  gall :  1  mean  to  eat  a  lobster  salad  with  you  to-night*  if 
you  promise  to  behave  like  a  lady,  and  won't  cut  up  no  shines. ' 

"  Waell,  the  gael  gave  her  word  o'  honour,  and  the  gineral  dove 
into  the  whirlpool,  and  down  they  went  right  slick. 

*'  Next  mornin',  the  gineral  was  found  to  hum  with  a  sighter  old 
gold  pieces,  bigger  round  than  the  top  of  a  backer-box,  and  a  hull 
pot  full  o'  the  tallest  kind  o'  jewels  ;  vou  see  the  sojer  had  carried  a 
small  flask  of  Monongahely  in  his  pocket,  and  the  river  gall  couldn't 
git  over  the  old  rye — ^tew  glasses  opened  her  heart,  I  guess,  and  she 
let  the  general  slip  his  cable  in  the  mornin'  with  just  abeout  as  much 
gold  as  he  could  stow  away. 

"  Some  o'  his  friends  kalkilated  as  he'd  better  drop  his  anchor 
thar'  agin — and  there  was  some  talk  in  the  settlement  of  formin'  a 
j  vnt-stock  company  for  the  purpose  o'  gettin'  up  all  the  gold — ^but 
tne  gineral  teu'd  'em  he  guessed  he'd  got  enough  for  him,  and  he 
seed  quite  enough  down  tnar'  not  to  want  to  go  no  more ;  and  re- 
fusin*  to  say  what  he  had  seen,  or  tell  'em  how  they  was  to  to  work, 
it  kinder  stopped  the  jynt-stock  company. 

"  The  river  gall  she  fell  quite  in  love  with  the  gineral  right  up  to 
the  hub,  and  sat  on  the  bilin'  water  night  arter  night,  singin*,  '  Meet 
me  by  moonlight  alone ;'  but  the  gmeral  said  he'd  see  her  drowned 
first  afore  he  trust  her  agin — for,  says  he,  '  No  woman  was  never 
deceived  twyst,'  which  riled  the  river  gall  like  mad,  and  in  the  re- 
venge she  sot  the  whirlpool  a  bilin'  like  all  creation,  as  if  resolved 
to  keep  the  neighbourhood  in  hot  water.  From  the  carcumstance  of 
the  flpneral's  gettin'  so  much  gold  out  o'  the  river,  the  Jarmins 
called  it  the  Rhino,  and  its  been  known  by  somethin'  like  that  name 
ever  since." 

What  a  wholesome  lesson  on  the  folly  of  dandyism,  and  the 
danger  of  giving  way  to  a  partiality  for  a  becoming  cAaus9ure, 
is  read  to  us  in  the  account  of  '^  Where  Joe  Meriweather  went 
to/'  Oh !  all  ye  lovers  of  unwrinkled  pantaloons,  be  warned 
by  his  untimely  end,  and  eschew  tight  straps : — 

"•Why,  you  see,  Mrs.  Harris,'  replied  Mr.  Meriweather,  still 
keeping  the  same  position,  and  interrupting  the  narrative  with  seve- 
ral Dursts  of  grief,  (which  we'll  leave  out).  *  You  see,  Mrs.  Harris, 
Joe  and  I  went  up  early  in  the  spring  to  get  a  boat  load  of  rock 
from  Boone  county,  to  put  up  the  foundation  of  the  new  houses 
we're  buildin',  fur  there  ain't  no  rock  down  in  them  rich  sily  bottoms 
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ii  oar  parts.     Well,  we  got  along  pretty  considerable,  fur  we  had 
lire  kegs  of  blast  along,  and  what  with  the  hire  of  some  niggers,  we 
managed  to  get  oar  boat  loaded,  an'  started  fur  home  in  about  three 
weeb.    You  never  did  see  anythin*  rain  like  it  did  the  fust  day  we 
was  floatin*  down,  bat  we  worked  like  a  cornfilled  nigger  of  a  Pris- 
mas week  and  pretty  near  sundown  we'd  made  a  matter  ov  nigh 
twenty  mile  afore  we  were  ashore  and  tied  up.     AVell,  as  we  didn't 
Ittre  iny  shelter  on  the  flat,  we  raised  a  rousin*  big  fire  on  the  bank, 
ckMe  to  whar  she  was  tied  up,  and  cooked  some  grub  ;  ann  Td  eaten 
a  matter  of  two  pounds  of  side,  and  half  of  a  possum,  and  was  sittin* 
00  a  log,  smokin'  a  Kaintuck  regaly,  and  a  talkin'  to  brother  Joe, 
who  was  a  ataodin*  choc  up  agin  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  it.     You 
recollex,  Mrs.  Harris,  Brother  Joe  allers  was  a  dressy  sort  of  a 
chap— fond  of  brass  buttons  on  his  coat  and  the  flaim'estkind  of  red 
neckerchers ;  and  this  time  he  had  buckskin  breeches,  with  straps 
vnder  hia  boots.     Well,  when  I  was  talkin*  to  him  ov  the  prospect 
for  the  next  day,  all  ov  a  sudden  I  thought  the  little  feller  was  a 
growin'  uncommon  tall ;  till  I  diskivered  that  the  bucksin  breeches, 
that  wur  as  wet  as  a  young  rooster  in  a  spring  rain,  wur  beginning 
to  nnoke  and  draw  up  kinder,  and  wur  a  liftin'  Brother  Joe  off  the 
ground. 
**  *  Brother  Joe,'  sez  I,  •  you're  a  goin'  up.' 
"  *  Brother  Bill,'  sez  he, '  I  ain't  a  doin'  any  thin'  else.' 
^  And  he  scrunched  down  mighty  hard  ;  but  it  warn't  ov  no  use, 
ftrafor  lonff  he  wur  a  matter  of  some  fifteen  feet  up  in  the  air.' 
**  *  Mercuul  powers,'  interrupted  the  widow. 
** '  Brother  Joe,*  sez  I. 
" '  I'm  here,*  sez  he. 

** '  Catch  hold  ov  the  top  ov  that  black-jack,*  sez  I. 
" '  Talk  !*  sez  Brother  Joe,  and  he  sorter  leaned  over  and  grabbed 
^®  saplin*,  like  as  maybe  you've  seed  a  squ'el  haul  in  an  elm  switch 
?^  a  Jane  momin*.     But  it  warn't  of  no  use,  fur,  old  'omen,  ef  you'll 
r*|Jieve  me,  it  gradually  begun  to  give  way  at  the  roots,  and  afore 
*®'<i  got  ^ye  foot  higher,  it  jist  slipped  out  ef  the  ground,  as  easy 
^  /ou'd  pall  up  a  spring  reddish. 
*•  *  Brother  Joe  !*  sez  I  agin. 
*' '  I'am  a  list'nin',*  sez  he. 

*• «  Cat  your  straps  !*  sez  I,  for  I  seed  it  was  his  last  chance. 

*•  Talk  1*  sez  Brother  Joe,  tho'  he  looked  sort  a  reproachful  like  at 

"^^^  for  broachin*  such  a  subject ;  but  arter  apparently  considerin' 

*^hile,  he  outs  with  his  jack-knife,  an'  leanin*  over  sideways,  made  a 

'^l*  at  the  sole  of  his  left  foot.     There  was  a  considerable  deal  ov 

^^^rklin*  for  a  second  or  two,  then  a  crash  sorter  like  as  if  a  waggon- 

'^^^^i  of  wood  had  bruck  down,  and  the  fust  thing  I  know'd,  the 

**otijgp  leg  shot  up  like,  and  started  him  ;  and  the  last  thing  1  seed 

^^  Brother  Joe,  he  was  a  whirlin'  round  like  a  four'Spoked  wheel  with 

'^  rim  offf  away  overclast  toward  sundown  T 

AWliatevcr  moral  tendency  there  may  be  in  the  above,  we 
question  whether  members  of  the  Humane   Society   would 
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admit  that  of  the  description  of  ''  The  Gander  puQing/'  For 
the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  we  may  explain  this  to  be  au 
exciting  pastime  in  which  the  object  of  the  playerg  is  to  dis- 
locate the  neck  of  the  illfated  bird,  as  they  pass  at  full  gallop 
under  the  gibbet,  from  which  he  is  suspended. 

Another  diversion,  stabbing  with  the  bowie  knife,  which 
has  long  been  popular  in  America,  forms  (he  subject  of  a  tale 
in  the  third  volume  : — 

**  Nex'  mornin*  we  were  just  oastin'  off|  when  Joe  come  down  to 
the  wharf-boat,  en  sez  he : 

*'  *  You  ain't  goin*  oflf  mad,  ar  you  ?' 

"  « No,*  sez  I. 

'* '  Wal/  sez  he, '  less  take  a  partin*  smHe.' 

'*  I  didn't  like  the  idea,  but  Ransom  he  said : 

'*  *  Come  in,  Ben  T  en  in  I  went  and  drinkt* 

**  *  What  d'you  say  to  a  buffalo-juggin  V  said  Joe,  artcr  we'd 
lickered.' 

'*  *  It's  too  airly  in  the  season,'  sez  I ;  *  b'sides  I'm  off  for  Orleans/ 

"  *  So'm  I,'  said  Joe,  *  at  eleven  ;  en  we'll  ^o  company.' 

*'  *  What's  the  blaze  ?'  said  Ransom. 

'*  *  Two  canoes,  and  one  juK»'  said  Joe. 

*'  I  knowed  what  he  was  after  then,  for  it  showed  clean  out'n  his 
eyes.  Joe  war  the  best  swimmer,  en  he  thort  ef  we  come  together 
an'  upset  the  canoes,  he'd  have  the  advantage.  He  knowed  he'd  git 
catawompously  chored  up  ashore,  en  he  wanted  to  drawn  fne." 

"  What  a  devil  incarnate  I  I  exclaimed." 

''  That's  just  him  'zactly.    I  thort  a  minnit,  and  then  sez  I : 

"  •  I'm  your  man.*' 

^  Wal,  a  skiff  tuck  out  the  only  jug,  mi  Joe  en  I  paddled  from 
shore  leisurely. 

" '  A  bob  1  veiled  out  Ransom,  en  we  started. 

'*  We  was  about  ten  rods  apart,  en  neck-en-neck.  On  we  swept 
like  ffreased  lightnin,'  Joe  leadm'  by  'bout  ivoo  inches,  I  should  guess. 
I  had  not  look't  at  Joe  sens  we  left  shore,  but  as  we  draw'd  nieh  the 
jug  I  seed  he  had  his  coat  and  jacket  off.  We  was  within  ten  foot  of 
the  jug,  en  both  dropped  paddles,  en  I  shed  my  coat  and  jacket  a 
leette  quicker 'n  common.  Tha'  wam't  no  misunderstandin*  between 
us  then ;  en  as  the  canoes  come  together,  both  grappled  and  went 
overboard,  and  underneath  the  water." 

"  Ben  here  paused,  took  out  his  bandanna,  and  wiped  the  big  drops 
off  of  his  forehead,  as  coolly  as  if  he  was  recounting  the  eTents  or  a 
dinne^arty. 

«« '  Well,'  I  urged  impatiently,  •  you  both  went  under  the  water  ?* 

•• '  Yes,  that  was  the  accident  happened !" 

"Accident?     explain." 

"  Why,  I've  no  more  to  say'n  this.  I  riz,  en  got  aboard  my  broad- 
horn,  en  come  away.' 

"  '  But  Joe— what  became  of  him  ?" 
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***Joef  he  wat  a  tniism*  *hng  with  my  hcfwie-knife  /' 
"  I  pirted  with  Ben,  when  the  '  Perry'  touched  the  wharf  at  Provi- 
dence, not  caring,  under  the  circumstances,  to  inquire  which  way  he 
was  tnTelling.** 

How  full  of  satire  the  wwds, ''  American  Humour/'  seem  to 
be,  when  we  glance  at  the  top  of  the  page  after  reading  the  above 
exWt  Much  has  been  written  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the 
bowie  knife  is  used  in  some  of  the  States^  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  expressing  abhorrence  of  a  propensity  so  essentially 
8a?age  in  its  nature ;  but  Enghshmen,  when  they  cite  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  demoralised  state  of  society  in  America,  should 
recollect  that  in  England^  in  the  year  of  grace  1852^  there  is 
an  institution  called  the  "  Einc/'  not,  certainly,  patronised  by 
tbe  flower  of  the  nobihty  as  in  days  of  yore,  but  still  j)atr(mised 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  scarcely  a  week  passes,  but  a 
three  column  account  of  some  exhibition  of  this  fine   old 
Dnghsh  sport  is  read,  and  eagerly  read,  by  thousands  who 
gloat  over    the  description  of  the  exceedin^y  "game  and 
plucky"  manner  in  which  the  men  came  up  to  the  scratch  in 
the  99th  round,  one  of  them  having  sustained  perhaps  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  jaw,  in  addition  to  a  few  simple  ones 
elsewhere,    while    the    other,    more  fortunate,    was   merely 
"bunged  up  about  the  peepers"  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
05e  of  the  lancet,  and  sticking  plaister  to  hold  up  the  eyehds, 
'fere  found  requisite  to  render  those  valuable  organs  at  all 
serfioeable ;  to  be  sure  it  was  a  "  fair,  manly,  stand-up  fight 
vith  such  weapons  as  nature  has  given,"  and  possibly  there 
tas  a  great  d^  of  science  displayed  on  both  sides,  but  we, 
/perhaps  we  are  over  fastidious,)  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that,  even  taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
either  the  illustrious  combatants,  or  the  enterprising  managers 
who  faired  the  express  train,  or  the  parties  who  engaged  seats 
therein,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  guinea  a  head,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  intellectual  spectacle,  have  any  great  reason  to 
pique  themselves  on  having  advanced  farther  towards  perfect 
cmlization,  than  the  New  Orleans'  desperado  who,  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  inserts  a  bowie  knife  between  the  ribs  of  his  antago- 
nist.    But  the  Sing  is  fast  dying  out.     It  has,  to  use  the 
idiom  of  its  votaries,  become  decidedly  "  groggy^'  of  late,  and  a 
foasil  fmze  fighter  exhibited  among  the  oldest  antiques  in  the 
British  Museum,  will,  from  the  peculiar  depression  of  his  os 
firontis,  form  a  puzzling  study  for  the  ethnologists   of  some 
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future  day;  while  at  the  Archeeological  Society  at  Massa- 
chusetts grave  gentlemen  in  black  will  stand  behind  tables  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  rusty  steely  eighteen  inches  in  lengthy  and 
will  read  sundry  papers  on  "  the  form  and  probable  use  of 
the  bowie  or  dagger,  generally  attributed  to  the  eighteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century/' 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other — tie  stain,  par  excel- 
lence;, on  the  national  character  of  America-Slavery?  May 
we  venture  to  hope  that  it  will,  with  the  bowie  knife,  ere  long, 
become  one  of  the  "  things  that  were,''  in  a  far  off  time  when 
America  had  yet  to  outgrow  her  inconsistencies,  when  the  na- 
tional air  was  only  too  often  joined  with  the  sentiment — 

"  I  do  believe  in  Freedom's  cause ; 

As  far  away  as  Paris  is 
I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 

In  them  infamal  Pharisees. 
It's  well  enough  agen  a  king 

To  draw  resolves — and  triggers. 
But  Liberty's  a  kind  of  thing 

That  don't  agree  with  niggers." 


Art.  VI.— IRISH  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  in  illustration  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  FI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.     Edited,  with  notes,  from  autographs 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  bv  Evelyn  Philip  Sliirley,  I&q. 
M.  A,  8vo.    London  :  F.  and  J.  Bivington,  1851. 

Much  as  this  island  has  suffered  from  religious  dissensions, 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  one  of  the  most  neglected  departments 
of  our  hterature  is  Irish  ecclesiastical  history ;  on  no  impor- 
tant era  of  which  do  we  possess  any  complete  published  col- 
lection of  original  documents.  Although  recent  researches 
among  ancient  Celtic  manuscripts  have  brought  to  light  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  on  every  period  of  our 
annals,  no  contribution  has  yet  been  made  from  those  sources 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  which  sent 
forth  the  illustrious  men  whose  names  are  still  revered 
throughout  Europe  for  learning  and  sanctity.    This  neglect  is 
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the  more  conspicuous  in  the  present  age  of  general  literary 
inquiry  when  we  recollect  how  much  was  effected  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  by  such  ecclesiastics  as  Ussher,  Colgan, 
and  Fleming ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  im- 
peded their  progress,  published  the  elaborate  works  which  still 
form  our  chief  authorities  on  Irish  Church  History.     From 
the   publications  of  these  learned    writers   the    Eev.    John 
Lanigan  compiled  his  "  Ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland/'  pub- 
lished in   1822.      Considering   the   time  at  which  it   was 
produced,  this  work  possesses  very  high  merit ;  unfortunately, 
however,  its  author  was  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  Irish 
hagiographical  treatises,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  those  who  desire  accurate  information  on  the 
peculiar  doctrines  and  observances  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  of  Ireland.     Of  those  venerable  documents  one  ot  the 
most  important  is  that  known  as  the  Felire,  orFestology,  written 
late  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  monk  Oengus,  surnamed, 
from  his  exceeding  sanctity,  Cele  De,*  or  the  servant  of  God. 
This  work,  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  original  and  inva- 
luable information  connected  with  the  early  Irish   Church, 
might,  with  the  additions  of  the  copious  illustrations  adducible 
from  manuscript  sources,  be  made  the  foundation  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland.      Considerable  numbers  of 
hagiographical  treatises  and  lives  of  native  Saints  are  still  pre- 
served among  our  collections  of  more  ancient  Celtic  manu- 
scripts. Independently  of  their  inestimable  value  to  the  ecclesi- 
ologist  and  the  philologer,  these  documents  are  generally  re- 
plete with  interesting  details  of  ancient  manners  and  customs, 
and  thus  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  chief  mate- 
rials for  the  early  history  of  the  island.     By  far  the  most 
valuable  of  our  early  remains  of  this  class  is  the  Tripartite  life 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  ancient  Irish  version  of  which  had  long 
been  vainly  sought  for,  until  a  copy  of  considerable  antiquity 
was  discovered  in  England  by  onr  distinguished  Celtic  palaeo- 
grapher, Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  who  transcribed  and  collated  it 
for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  thus  affording  inquirers   an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  fidehty  of  Colgan's  latin  translation 
by  a  comparison  with  the  original  document.  We  have  also  Irish 
rituals  and  ecclesiastical  canons  of  great  age,  in  addition  to 

*  For  a  notice  of  Oenaus  and  his  works,  sec  the  Ibtsh  Quarthrlt 
KsviEW,  Vol.  I,  page  432. 
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which,  Ireland  can  boast  of  two  venerable  literary  monuments 
which  no  other  civilized  country  would  have  allowed  to  remain 
BO  long  unpablished.    The  first  of  these  is  the  Hymnarium,  or 
collection  of  hymns  of  the  Irish  Church,  nearly  as  oldas  the  time  of 
Saint  Columba,  and  the  Antiphonarium  or  Antiphonary,  written 
at  the  famous  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Down,  in  the  seventh 
century,  now  preservea  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
in  Lombardy,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  labors  of  the  early 
Irish  missionaries.     The  publication  of  the  Brekfm  laws,  for 
which  every  one  interested  in  the  study  of  the  primitive  institu- 
tions of  Western  Europe  looks  forward  with  such  intense 
anxiety,  will  throw  much  light  on  the  social  position  and  rela- 
tions of  ecclesiastics,  as  regulated  by  that  ancient  code^  Until 
all  those  documents  have  been  rendered  accessible,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  early  Christian  Church  of  Ireland  must  continue 
in  its  present  imperfect  and  circumscribed  state ;  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted)  as  the  information  which  has  of  late  years 
been  incidentally  brought  to  light  tends  forcibly  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  and  inaccuracy  of  what  has  hitherto  been  received 
historical  truth.     A  new  era  of  ecclesiastical  history  opens 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Church  of 
Ireland  became  divided  into  two  sections  between  the  natives 
and  the  Anglo  Normans.    The  latter  excluded  the  Irish,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  all  religious  establishments,  and  enacted 
stringent  laws  against  their  admission  to  ecclesiastical  o£Bces 
of  any  importance.     The  materials  for  our  Church  history 
from  the  period  of  the  Anglo  Norman  settlement  to  the  Be- 
formation  are  still  inaccessible,  and  chiefly  consist  of  original 
Papal  ordinances,  government  documents,  chartularies,  rolls, 
and  monastic  annals ;  while  on  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
natives,  their  own  manuscript  compilations  are  our  surest 
authorities.     Two  invaluable  contributions  to  our  mediosval 
Church  history   have  been  made  of  late  years  by  the  Bev. 
William  Beeves,    in  his    treatise  on  Down,  Connor,   and 
Dromore,  and  his  edition  of  Primate  Colton's  visitation  of 
the  Diocese  of  Derry  in  1897.      The  basis  of  the  first 
of  these  works  is  the  taxation  of  Down  and  Connor  iu 
1306,  ''the  most  ancient  collection  of  ecclesiastical  statistics 
connected  with  Ireland  now  remaining.''    The  great  value  of 
this  publication,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Beeves's  edition  of  the  acts 
of  Primate  Colton,  is  derived  from  the  editor's  elaborate  anno- 
tations and  appendices,  compiled  from  all  accessible  printed 
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and  manoscript  sources.    The  Registry  of  tlie  Priory  of  all 
Smts,  near  Dublin,  edited  by  the  learned  Dean  of  Clonmac- 
nol%  is   the    only  published   collection  of  documents  con- 
nected  with  an  Anglo  Irish  monastic  establishment.     The 
sole  printed  specimen  of  a  ritual  of  the  same  class  is  the  Book 
of  Obits  and  Martyrology  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  edited 
hj  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Todd.    Both  of  these  works  were  published 
hj  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and  have  been  noticed  in 
a  renew  of  that  body's  publications  which  appeared  in  a  former 
nomber  of  our  journal.     Among  other  interesting  inquiries 
connected  with  Irish  mediaeval  Church   history  are  tlie  life 
and  writings  of  Eitz  Ealph,  Primate  of  Ireland  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  his  day,  and  bet- 
ter known  as  Bicardus  Armacanus,  or  Eichard  of  Dundalk. 
Vany  of  his  works  are  still  preserved  in  manuscript,  and  as 
tlie  productions  of  the  precursor  of  Wickliffe,  they  well  merit 
investigation.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  Dr. 
£lrington  did  not  enlist  the  services  of  competent  editors  to 
illostrate  the  portions  of  his  edition  of  Ussher^s  works  which 
reCer  to    Church  history.      A  vast  amount  of  new  and  in- 
teresting   information   might   have    been    appended    to   the 
Jeamed  Primate's  "  Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum  Primordise,'' 
the  ''  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibcrnicarum  Sylloge ;"  and  the 
'*  Discourse  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Irish.*'     The  eccle- 
mastical  as  well  as  the  general  history  of  Ireland  would  have 
l>een  much  enriched  had  the  learned  Monck  Mason  continued 
the  labors  of  which  we  have  received  so  favorable  a  specimen. 
Considerable  service  has,  however,  been  lately  rendered  in  the 
aame  department  by  the  Venerable  Henry  Cotton,  Archdeacon  of 
Cashel,  whose  "Pasti  Ecclesiae  Hibernica),"  supply  a  want 
long  felt  by  literarv  investigators ;  this  work  is  the  more  to  be 
prized  as  the  chief  materials  from  which  it  was  compiled  are, 
we  know  by  sad  experience,  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 
In  the  Primatial  Repository  at  Armagh  is  still  preserved  a 
large  and  invaluable  collection  of  original  ecclesiastical  docu- 
jnents,  on  which  must  be  laid  the  basis  of  our  mediaeval  church 
history,  and  the  result  of  researches  among  them  is  anxiouslv 
expect(^  by  those  inquirers,  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  such 
meagre  works  as  that  of  Dr.  Mant,  which  must  only  be  regarded 
as  an  abridged  and  continued  edition  of  the  history  of  the 
Irish   Bishops   by   Ware  and  Harris.      Although  Arclidall 
deserves  credit  for  having  applied  rationally  to   the   study 
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of  our  records  at  a  period  when  the  theories  of  VaUancey  and 
liedwich  reigned  in  the  ascendant,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  Monasticon  Hibemicum"  is  meagre  and  defective,  not- 
withstanding Its  superiority  over  the  attempts  of  Ware. 
Allemand,  and  Harris.  Palliation  for  these  faults  is  to  be 
A  .J  i?,*''®  circumstances  of  his  times,  which  prevented 
ArchdaU  from  carrying  out  his  design  to  its  full  extent,  while 
the  information  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  ancient  Irish 
manuscripts  was  imperfect  and  erroneons.  The  compilation, 
moreover,  of  a  monastic  history  for  the  entire  of  Ireland  is  too 
arduous  an  undertaking  for  a  single  individual,  and  should  be 
executed  by  a  number  of  investigators,  each  conversant  with 
the  mmutiffi  of  the  local  history  of  the  district  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  lUustrate.  This  observation  applies  equally  to 
other  departments  of  history,  and  if  more  fully  recognized 
would  tend  to  increase  our  stock  of  really  valuable  works,  and 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  generaUy  crude  productions 
known  as  "  general  histories."      °  •'  f  "» 

Great  and  permanent  as  have  been  the  results  of  the  Re- 
formation m  Ireland,  the  history  of  its  introduction  and  early 
progr^s  stm  remains  unwritten.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Irish  State  Papers  of  the  time  of  Henry  VUL,  the  work  be- 

Snnl'/'i    ^  A?"^^''®"*  <'°"«'^*»«°  °f  original  documents 

durin^^  ZnTfi.1  •'*».*5'?*«d  tlie  Hirt07  of  the  Chord,  in  Ireland 

inforaatiL  whf!r  ^  *  remarked  how  limited  are  th«  sources  ot 
deed  writrr^f  "*'^''***'W«  to  the  ecclesiastical  inquirer.  In- 
Slorine  thel^Ii  j*"^''  ^"^  Churchmen  and  Disinter,  un^L 

H^torv  of  aXtrll7n^'e°t;*S^r^rd''f  *"  '^<'P-?^<^ 
with  the  numeroii.  io«»-.     i  x-      ?   /Wand,  I  was  much  struck 

found  scattered  amoniZ*''*"*^.?" *^ »*"" *»' *«  ^'hwch.  to  be 
and  which  C;X?neeJf^r'^*Jr  *^P»P*"  ^^'^  preserved, 
that  it  mighTnot  be^  n^^ir*'?"**-,  t**"*""***  '"  •»«  "*  **»«  time 
to  the  Church  to  "^«^^?*'^°"''"  *''*''*'^'^<^'*Pt«l>J« 
them  to  the  press    iter  'tt'*"'"^  ^.  ^"^  J^P^^  ^^  «^««U 

-jes  of ,,,  JX'stS^fve'J/ES^  tSry"^""^  «""'«  -'-"« 
•*  Ihe  accession  of  Edwar*!   Vr        -F^J' 
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^^aifical  Papers  which  remain  in  the  State  Paper  Office  of  a  date 
^terior  to  the  death  of  Henry  VllL,  have  been  already  giren  to 
^e  pablic  in  the  general  collection  of  State  Papers  relating  to 
-■^iand,  which  were  printed  in  1834. 

*'  The  present  aeries  of  Papers  (for  they  cannot  all  strictly  be  called 

-triers)  commences  then  with  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  and 

Embraces  every  document  of  interest  affecting  the  state  of  the  Irish 

Ofaarcb,  or  written  to^  or  by,  the  Irish  Prelates  and  Dignitaries^ 

'V^fateh  I  have  met  with  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  from  that  time  to 

^he  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  1567-  In  some  cases  indeed  the  extreme 

l^^ngth  of  the  original  papers,  having  reference  not  only  to  the  £ccle« 

suatical^  but  the  Civil  state  of  the  kingdom,  required  extracts  only 

"fto  be  given  ;  but  in  these  cases  nothing  which  concerned  the  Ohuren 

ftias  been  omitted,  it  having  been  my  object  to  preserve  every  fact 

likelj  to  throw  light  on  the  very  obscure  state  of  the  Church  during 

-fthe   rei^s  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  and  the  early  port  of  that  of 

Slizabeth." 

^Tbe  number  of  original  letters  and  instruments  comprehended 
in  the  volume  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.     To 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  their  contents  is  not  our 
present  object,  there  not  being  yet  extant  any  collateral  ma- 
t;erials  by  an  analysis  of  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  draw 
fair  and  impartial  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  objects  and 
characters  of  the  writers.     As  materials  for  history,  the  docu- 
ments published  by  Mr.  Shirley  are  invaluable,  and  they  will 
te  found  to  throw  much  light  on  various  points  relative  to 
^hich  we  have  hitherto  possessed  but  scanty  information ;  in 
illustration  of  which  may  be  adduced  the  following  deposition 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  St.  Leger,  in 
1551,  when  an  invasion  of  Ireland  was  anticipated  as  the  re- 
sult of  communications  between  the  northern  Chiefs  and  the 
King  of  France  : — 

"  The  deposition  of  me  John  Alen  knight,  late  channcelor  of 

IrUuide,  upon  my  oothe  made  before  Sr  James  Croftes  knight.  Lord 

)>eputie  or  Irland,  Sr  Wm  Brabason  and  Syr  John  Trauers  knightes, 

by  Tertue  of  the  high  cunsells  Ires,  upon  thb  Interrogatory,  what 

'wordes  or  conversation  Sr  Anthony  Sentleger  late  the  kings  deputie 

liere  had  unto  me  in  Kilmaynan  toching  religion,  and  whether  he 

said  unto  me,  then  or  any  tyme  ellis.     Ooo  to,     Qoo  to :  religion  wol 

-ntarre  all:  and  whether  at  any  tyme  I  declared  to  my  L  of  Duhline 

that  Mr  Sentleger  spake  the  lik  wordes  to  me  or  not.    In  vertue  of 

mjii  oothe  I  declare,  that  neither  Mr  St  leger  spak  thois  wordes  to 

xne*  neither  made  I  any  soche  Declaration  to  my  L.  of  Dublyn :  and 

yet  for  explanation  upon  what  occasion  by  like  that  mv  L.  of  Dublyn 

ATOwcheth  me  to  affirme  wth  him  in  this  case,  I  wol  declare  some 

circunstaneey  wch  holly  in  effect  is  true,  so  god  iudge  me :  It  was 

aoo»  that  about  this  tyme  xij  monethes,  in  Tente^  haueng  the  dale 
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befi>re  rec«joed  Ires  both  bjr  oon  Mr  Woode^  &  Brooksi  Mwel  from 
my  Lordes  of  the  Cunselly  intjmating  to  me  both  ther  determyoa- 
tionfl  of  the  sending  hyther  of  my  L  Oobham  wth  an  armye,  signy- 
fieng  also  ther  plesure  to  me  to  attende  upon  my  L  Cobham  to  mak 
all  necessarr  prouisions  for  his  fumytare»  I  repaired  to  Kylmaynam, 
to  speke  wth  Mr  6t  leger  then  Deputy :  and  l^yng  ther,  he  sente  for 
me  mto  a  Chamber  wch  is  called  St  Johns  Ohamber,  wher  he,  wtfa 
dyuers  of  the  Cunsell  wer  then  sitting,  and  when  I  came  in,  they  all 
roose^  so  after  salutations,  Mr  Sentlmr  went  aparte  from  the  reate 
to  the  gret  wyndowe  taking  me  wth  nym>  and  entrin^  into  coyersa- 
tion  WW  me  of  the  cause  of  my  comeng,  I  shewed  him  thefiecte  of 
my  Ires  &  instructions,  desiring  him,  because  I  wold  not  be  seen  to 
oontempne  neithr  his  prsente  auc^e,  ne  dismynysh  his  estimation 
amonge  the  people,  that  I  moght  haue  his  commissions  to  certen 
persons  to  prouyde  their  provisions,  rather  then  to  do  it  by  yertue  of 
my  Ires,  and  he  said  I  shuld  haye ;  and  after  thus  comoneng  of  the 
frenchmens  comyng  hither,  Mr  Alen,  saithe  he,  ye  ar  a  man  of 
knowleg,  what  shall  the  frenchmen  I  praie  you  doo  here,  and  so 
declaryng  his  opinion  therin ;  mary  quoth  I,  that  wch  they  went 
aboute  uie  last  yere,  to  persuade  the  Yrishmen  to  consente  to 
haue  Ireland  ioyned  to  the  crowne  of  ffraunce,  by  my  trowthe  saith 
he,  that  wer  a  vayne  devise,  ifor  the  irishmen  wolbe  no  longer  sab* 
iect  to  them,  then  it  plese  them  selves,  but  lik  as  they  be  waverving 
wth  us,  wch  have  been  long  here  by  title,  so  they  wolbe  to  them  ; 
In  good  faithe  said  I  thogh  ye  iudge  therin  the  likeliod,  yet  I  am  of 
this  opinyon,  that  the  frenchemen  haueng  conceyved  that  they  cannot 
wel  kepe  Scotlande  onles  they  foote  in  Irlande,  and  so  if  they  moght 
dryve  us  awaye,  and  haue  or  sea  portes,  I  think  they  wold  not  moche 
ferre  of  the  reste ;  But  said  I,  what  gretter  dishonor  can  be  spoken 
of  the  frenchemen,  then  they,  (after  to  wynne  ther  amyties,  we  haue 
rendred  them  Bulleyne,)  now  thus  untruly  to  use  us,  wliich  I  trust 
god  woU  revenge  upon  them :  well  Mr  Alen  saith  he,  I  woll  telle 
you,  the  frenche  kyng  is  in  his  flowers  of  youthe,  pusant  and  hygh 
mynded,  and  if  th*  emperor  wer  goone,  he  aspiretn  to  be  lord  of 
cristendome,  and  knowing  that  therin  ther  is  no  obstacle  but  the 
king,  &  our  nation,  he  woll  bylik  do  what  he  may  to  occupie  us  wth 
Scotland,  &  this  Cuntrie,  that  we  shall  not  giue  him  impedyment 
elliswher,  and  yet  for  all  this  said  I,  those  that  come  from  beyond 
the  sea,  report  that  th'  emperor  is  uery  colde  to  uswards ;  Mary 
saithe  he,  that  now  apperith  well,  for  of  late  ther  is  aboue  xl  or  1 
ml  poundes  worthe  of  bullyon  of  the  kinrs  seised  in  flaunders,  and 
th'emperor  hath  made  a  forfett  of  it,  wch  is  no  small  hinderance  to 
the  kings  affaires,  spially  in  soch  a  tyme  as  this  is,  but  saithe  he,  if 
th'emperor  wel  remembred  the  kindnes  of  the  kinffs  fader  to  him,  he 
shuld  shew  no  soche  ingratitude  to  his  son ;  and  Uien  said  I,  when  I 
was  in  Ingland,  I  culd  never  heare  that  he  had  any  cause  of  unkind* 
ness  to  us,  saving  some  said  he  was  offended  wth  or  reUeion,  wch  as 
me  sem^th  all  things  considered,  shuld  be  a  small  cause  of  tmkindnesy 
well  said  be,  it  wer  not  gret  marueli  that  he^  and  his,  shuld  be 
offended  therin :  as  to  see  daylie  at  yor  eye,  that  in  that  matter  at 
home  among  orselves,  oon  of  us  is  offended  wth  another,  and  I  am 
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saer  that  jon,  and  ^vtnry  man  wch  haue  th'ezperience  of  this  realme 
do  knowe,  that  if  the  irenchemens  do  come  nither^  they  shall  haoe 
more  frendship  amongs  this  nation,  for  religious  cause,  then  for  ther 
owne  sakes,  and  all  that  they  woll  give  them  ;  and  so  God  helpe  me 
said  he,  for  mvn  awne  parte,  knowing  the  maner  and  ignorance  of 
this  people,  when  my  Lordes  of  the  Cunsell  willed  me  to  set  fiirth 
the  matters  of  religion  here,  wch  to  my  power  I  haue  doon,  I  had 
raither  they  had  sente  me  into  Spayne,  or  any  other  place  wher  the 
king  flhnld  haue  had  cause  to  mak  warre  ther,  then  burdeyned  me 
to  set  ftirthe  the  matters  of  religion  here,  and  I  told  my  Lordei 
no  les  befor  my  comene  awaye;  and  here  pawsinge^  he  temed  him  to 
jroo  to  the  horde  to  sit  for  dispatche  or  consultation  wth  the  reste,  and 
imediately  oon  came,  saying  his  meate  was  upon  the  horde ;  and  so 
we  went  to  dyner ;  wch  doon,  because  I  see  not  the  clerks  miftk  spede 
to  mak  my  comissions,  I  went  to  a  side  borde,  and  wrote  them  my 
self,  and  assune  as  I  had  gotten  them  sugned,  I  departed  to  my  lodg« 
ing  to  Dublyn,  and  when  I  came  ther,  after  I  had  pulled  ofFnoy  rid- 
ing gerrcy  I  determyned  to  go  to  repast  that  eventide  wth  Mr  Deane 
or  Cristchurche,  and  when  I  came  thider,  I  founde  ther  my  L  of 
Dublyne,  and  Mr  Basnet  late  Deane  of  St.  Patricks,  and  so  after 
repaste,  we  fowre  together  (all  others  advoyded  out  of  the  chamber) 
comoned  of  the  newes  of  the  f^nche  mennes  oomenge,  &  many  other 
things  touching  th'occurrants  presente,  among  wch  Mr.  Sentlegers 
ikults,  no  ither  of  me,  ne  the  rest  was  not  forgotten :  and  specially  my 
L  of  Dublyn  assigning  divers  flkultis  to  him  in  religion  for  his  offer- 
ing  at  thaulter  at  his  landinge :  the  prymate  &  other  things  tochinff 
masse — among  all,  he  said  he  was  but  a  dissymuler  in  religion^  and 
was  never  willinge  to  haue  it  set  furthe  here.     By  our  Lady  said  I, 
(as  I  suppose)  ye  goo  not  farre  amysse  ther,  ffor  this  day  to  my  self 
he  confessid  not  moche  less,  (ded  he  soo  saith  my  Lord)  I  praie  you 
remember  that.  Now  to  shorten  the  matter,  longe  after  this  my  Lord 
and  I  mett  not  together,  but  it  was  told  me  that  he  said,  and  I  hard 
him  self  say  no  les,  that  Mr  Sentleger  should  say  to  himi  that  if  the 
Liords  of  the  Oounsell  had  letten  all  things  alone  in  th'order  king 
Henry  VIII.,  lefte  them,  &  medled  not  to  alter  religion,  neither  had  the 
rebellion  of  Ingland,  nor  all  thies  burly  hurley e  haue  happened :  and 
to  proue  this  article,  it  was  told  me  he  shuld  advouche  me  for  a  wit- 
nes  ;  wherin  I  said  albeit  Mr  St  leger  haue  so  wronged  me  by  taking 
from  me  honor,  estimation  &  ly  ving,  so  as  if  I  shuld  folowe  the  fleshe 
if  I  moffht  drink  him  up  in  a  cupp  of  water,  he  hath  desyrued  it  of 
me,  wch  considered,  no  man  wol  accompte  me  for  an  indifferent  wit- 
nes  ag2unst  him,  yet  if  I  shalbe  used  for  a  witnes  upon  the  matter 
proponed;  they  ar  lik  to  haue  a  faynt  witnes,  ffor  if  Mr  Stieger  wold 
do  to  me  as  nioche  more  harme  as  he  hath  doon,  I  woll  not  lye  to 
hurte  him.    Long  after  this  about  the  latter  eande  of  harvester  when 
mj  Lordes  Seruante  came  out  of  Ingland,  who  broffht  him  Ires  from 
my  lordes  of  the  Cunsell  for  his  repaire  thider,  his  lordship  sente  for 
me  to  him,  and  shewing  me  both  the  said  Ires,  &  what  he  had  pro- 
poned against  Mr  St  leger,  he  asked  my  cunsell  (as  indeed  I  am  of  his 
fee)  ana  among  other  things  he  desired  me  to  remeber  what  wordes 
Mr  St  leger  shuld  haue  had  to  me  in  Kylmaynam,  when  the  brute  of 
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the  frenchemen  was  &c.>  at  hiit  going  to  Moanster ;  Rehenmg  theb 
wordes  if  my  Lordes  had  letten  m  thinge$  tn  th*order  ike  Jtmgi 
fader  hfte  them  ^c.  I  aunswerod,  that  oesidee  thai  no  man  upon 
the  case  wold  tak  me  for  an  indifferent  witnes  against  ICr 
St  leger.  I  rememhred  no  soch  words  spoken  hj  him,  (flTor  of  this 
proposition  conteyned  wtin  the  interrogatory  I  never  hirde  till  now, 
Ch  to  Oo  to  ic)  yes  said  my  lord,  rememhre  yorselfe  better,  flfor  ye 
told  it  me  the  same  day  ye  spake  tiiem  in  MrDeaneof  CristchorciiLea 
lodging,  he  and  Mr  Baanet  being  present,  wel  my  Lord  said  I,  I 
think  ye  mystok  me^  Bat  if  it  may  please  yow,  when  ye  mete  them 
next  to  inquire  the  truthe  of  them :  and  if  they  say  as  yow  say,  I  woU 
calle  them  &  myself  both  to  better  remembraunce,  whereupon  I  meet- 
ing them  after,  I  enquired  of  them,  whether  they  harde  me  spek 
after  soch  sorte  to  my  1.  of  Dttblyne,  and  they  said  my  Lord  had 
spoken  wth  them  alredy  in  that  matter,  and  they  told  him  that  they 
harde  me  not  say  as  he  alleged* 

*'  Neverthelis  after  this,  when  at  my  Lordes  request  a  litle  before 
his  going  out,  I  wold  mak  no  testimonyall  to  him  in  wry  tinge  of  this 
article,  The  bishop  of  Rildare  came  to  me  persnadinge  me  on  hia 
behalf  to  put  in  writing  the  wordes  Mr  Seotleger  apake  to  me  in 
Kylmaynam,  To  whom  I  made  this  answer.  Shew  my  lord  that  albeit 
I  love  his  litle  too  bettir  than  all  Mr  St  leger.s  body,  yet  I  woll  do 
nothyng  against  truthe  nor  that  wch  shall  not  be  decent  for  oon  that 
hath  been  placed  as  I  haue  been,  Therfor  if  it  shall  plese  my  Lords 
of  the  Counsel),  to  commaunde  my  Lord  deputie  to  examyne  me 
upon  my  oothe,  I  will  truly  deolare,  [if  that  may  do  my  Lords 
pfesure]  what  Mr.  St  leger  said  to  me  in  Kilmaynan.  written  wth 
thande  of  me. — lohn  Alen." 

This  deposition,  together  with  other  papers  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  serves  to  corroborate  the  statement — of  which  we  had  not 
before  conclasive  evidence — ^that  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  effect  the  ruin  of  St.  Leger,  who  was 
six  times  chief  governor  of  Ireland  under  Henry  ¥111.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  Mary.  Mr.  Basnet,  referred  to  in  the  docu- 
ment, was  the  first  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  who  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Beformation.  He  has  acquired  much  cen- 
sure for  his  conduct  in  unlawfully  surrendering  the  Deanery  to 
the  King,  as  well  as  for  having  fraudulently  possessed  himself 
of  considerable  property.  Bassenet  was  a  native  of  Denbigh- 
shire, and,  although  in  holy  orders,  he  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  services  against  the  Irish  at  the  battle 
of  Bellaho  in  1539 ;  fully  confirming  the  complaint  made 
by  the  natives  more  than  two  centuries  before,  against  the 
military  propensities  of  the  Anglo  Norman  clergy.  It 
may  also  be  here  observed,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
clusion of    Irishmen  from   oflSces  in    the   Church   during 
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paiholic  ages,  that  a  Bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.  still  exists  prohibit- 
ing natifeafirom  holding  any  offices  in  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral, 
^o  carefally  was  this  exclusion  carried  out  in  aU  departments 
of  the  Church,  that  no  Irishman  sat  in  the  see  of  Dublin  from 
tie  twelfth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Keformation.     Since 
'thai  period.  Englishmen  have  generally  held  the  principal  dig- 
ssities  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  exclusion  of 
Xriflhmen  from  offices  of  importance  being  a  point  in  which  the 
government  of  Oreat  Britain  still  maintains  the  pohcy  pursued 
ill  what  are  now  called  the  dark  ages. 

The  project  of  founding  an  University  in  Dublin  has  hither- 

"to  been  ascribed  to  Sir  John  Perrot's  government,  Mr.  Shirley 

ba?,  however,  published  "  a  device  or  peticion  framed  by  th' 

archebysshop  of  Dublin  for  an  Universitie  to  be  founded  and 

erected  in  Irland,  with  a  playne  declaration  howe  the  same 

nay  be  easiUe  doon  by  the  King's  Majestic  to  the  great  glorie 

C3f  God,  his  Majesties  honor  and  immortal  remembrance,  and 

^he  spedier  reducement  of  the  people  there  to  a  due  obedience 

and  acknowledging  of  their  duties  in  that  behalf.^'    This  docu- 

xnent  shews  that  George  Browne,  the  first  Protestant  Arch- 

liishop  of  DubUn,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  originated 

a  Dublin  University.     A  second  plan  for  a  College,  drawn  up 

in  1563,  contains  a  minute  calculation  of  the  expenditure  as 

follows : — 

**  The  Piatt  of  a  collede  to  be  erected,  wth  a  principall  or  provost, 
"two  preachers,  a  reader  of  devinitye,  a  reader  of  Lou^ick,  a  reader  of 
philosophie,  zii  fellowes,  xl  skollers,  a  Mr  of  the  grammer  skoole^  an 
ussber  to  the  same,  wth  all  other  necessary  officers,  and  chardgs,  by 
cstymate  required,  fytte  for  the  said  colledge. — 

for  the  principall  by  the  yere cc.li 

^or  the  viceprincipall  being  one  of  the  fellows  over 

&  above  his  dyvidente  by  the  yeere     .  .  xx.li 

'For  the  Bowcer  being  allso  one  of  the  fellows,  ouer 

&  above  his  dividente  by  the  yeere       .         .         .  x.li 
Por  two  preachers  by  the  yeers  1.11  for  a  peece,  and 

for  both c.li 

For  the  reader  of  Divinitie  by  yere         .         .         .  Ixvi.li  xiijs  iiijd 

£or  the  reader  of  Philosophie  by  yere     .         .         .  l.li 

For  the  reader  of  Logick  by  yere  ....  x.li 

For  xii  fellowes  to  every  iiij.li  apece      .         .         .  xlviij.li 

For  zii  bachelers  to  every  xls  by  the  yeere     .         .  xxiiij.li 

For  the  Mr  of  the  grammar  Skoole       .  .  xxx.li 

For  the  Ussher  of  the  same xx.li 

For  zl  skollers  to  every  xiiis  iiijd  ....  xxvi.li  xiiisiiiid 
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For  the  Hanoii^e  .  •  ...  joM 

For  the  Batler iij.li  yie  viiid 

For  the  Cooke  and  his  Compaaj    •        •        *        .  xzz.li 

For  the  porter iiij.U 

For  ij  Lanndressefl  to  every  Ti.li  xiiis  iiiid      .        .  xiy*U  ^^  ^^^ 

For  the  nrdyner  ....«••  iiij.li 

For  the  diet  of  zii  felloes  at  lis  iiiid  the  weeke        •  kxiLli  xvis 

For  the  diet  of  zii  bachelors  at  iis  a  weeke  per  peece  Uii*U  viiis 
For  the  diet  of  xl  skoUers  at  xviiid  pr  peece  hj  the 

weeke •        •        •  clix.li 

For  the  diet  of  the  Batler  and  Porter  after  ^s  a 

weeke  pr  peece  •••••••  x.li  Yiiia 

For  fyer  pr  annm cli 

For  otemeale,  Salt»  Caodells,  naprye  &  Yessells  per  an  Ix.li 

F<Mr  repraconSy  sny ts«  k  extraordinar v  chard^s  per  an  c.  11 

Summa  xiic  Ixx.li  xiis 

None  of  these  plans  were,  Iiowe7ei;,Jbrougbt  into  action  un- 
til the  year  1 591^  when  Trinity  College  was  established.  "  In 
the  mean  time/'  says  Mr.  Shirley,  "  there  was  no  sort  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Clergy,  whose  ignorance  was  naturally  extreme, 
as  many  of  the  present  collection  of  letters  abundantly  testify.** 

Of  the  other  documents  in  the  volume  before  us,  perhaps 
the  most  circumstantial  and  minute  are  the  examinations  of 
Sichard  Creagb,  titular  Primate  of  Ireland,  during  his  impri- 
sonment in  the  tower  of  London  in  1564-5.  The  originals  of 
the  following  questions  are  preserved  in  the  autograph  of  Cecil, 
while  the  answers  are  written  by  CreagL 

*'  To  the  questiones,  what  Lords  of  Irland  and  houe  many  wer 
previe  to  your  goyng  out  of  Irland  towarde  Borne,  and  hone  many 
£nglisbmen  wer  preuie  therto  ? 

**  I  answher  tryuely  that  as  I  neuer  went  aboute  to  hide  my  goyng 
away,  so  in  likewise  I  neuer,  nother  by  my  self  nother  by  anny  other, 
by  worde,  writting,  or  other  wyse^  made  anny  Lorde  that  is,  or  was 
ly  vyng  under  sun  prevye  of  my  goyng  to  Rome,  nother  also  anny 
Englishman  that  I  remembr :  fbr  goyng  away  I  intended^  if  God 
would^  for  to  enter  unto  such  relision  as  I  should  there  in  Rome  sye 
best,  or  moste  agryable  to  my  weke  complexion,  but  as  I  was  com- 
manded  by  obedience  to  take  my  wi^  to  Rome,  so  byeng  there  ready 
for  to  enter  to  ye  Religion  of  the  Teatines,  [Theatines]  otherwyse 
called  Paulins*  duelyng  at  Montecavalo,  1  was  commanded  by  the 
Cardinal,  onther  payn  of  inobedience,  to  chang  notbyng  abouth  my 
self  tell  I  should  know  further  of  ye  Pops  wyll,  which  wyll  by  the 
sayd  Cardinal  was  afUierwarde  declared  unto  me,  and  onder  payn  of 
coursyinff  if  I  should  be  inobedient,  &  so  was  send  wt  the  same  will 
unto  Ireland. 
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**  To  the  <|ue8tios,  hone  many  wer  acquaynted  wt  yoQ  in  Boom 
being  Engliah  or  Irish  and  by  whom  were  you  ther  succored  ? 
^  1  answher  tfaat  I  saue  and  spake  som  tymes  wt  diverse  £nffUsh  and 
Irishnken,  as  Mr  Sekwhill/  the  Erie  of  Uerbyes  aou,  the  Mr  of  the 
English  hospital  called  Uiere  the  budbop  of  Saint  Assef  &  others 
dnelyinff  in  the  said  hospital,  one  also  of  mr  Lorde  of  Lesheters} 
men,  csiUed  Edmond  an  Irishman,  for  lak  of  costs  was  at  my  pour 
tabl  and  house,  dnelyng  ye  space  two  monethes  or  ther  i^uth ;  of 
Irishmen  also  I  was  acquainted  with  Muiryrtagh  &  Donoqgh  Obrien 
scholeers,  Diermvid  o  Mady,  Knoghour  og,  on  Mvires,  &  other 
scholers  whose  names  I  remember  not,  also  a  fryer  of  Saint  Austini^ 
and  apriate  from  O'neils  contrey,  which  byeng  sendthedr  for  to  pro- 
cure tne  bishoprick  of  Doune  and  Conor  for  ONeila  brother,  as  also 
Juspatronatus  of  som  benefices  fbr  Oneil,  would  not  be  so  acquaynted 
wt  me  as  other  Irishmen  were.  Also  one  Bobard  &  an  other  called 
Diqro  seruyng  men  or  soudyers,  which,  becaus  I  haue  cast  them 
away  from  all  acqnitance  for  displeasure  (of  ye  which,  as  I  hard  saye, 
thej  were  partetakers)  made  to  Mr  Sekwnil,  were  aboute  afther- 
warde  to  doe  me  hourt,  yea  also  to  accuse  me  of  heresye  for  favor 
shooen  to  Englishmen,  and  chiefly  the  sayd  Bobard^  as  I  thynk  ye 
cforemencioned  Edmond  knowes,  I  meane  th'  Erie  of  Lesneter's 

**  At  the  tyme  that  I  haue  ben  in  Boom  I  was  succored  by  the  Pope 
both  in  methe,  drynk,  and  house  rentts,  becaus  1  was  send  theder  by 
obedience  toward  his  mesangers  comandament,  which  for  to  obey  I 
was  bounde  by  myne  oth,  made  whan  I  was  receaued  to  studient  in 
the  comoune  schoules  of  Lovayn. 

**  To  ye  question,  in  your  retoum  by  Lovayn  houe  many  English, 
Irish,  or  others  did  you  make  preuie  to  ye  cause  of  your  retoume 
into  Irland  ? 

**  The  Truth  is,  that  I  know  none  English  or  Lrishman  that  was  so 
preuie,  excepte  an  Englishman  of  the  lesuites  that  dueled  in  the 
nniuersitee  of  Dllingua§  not  fear  from  Augui^ta  in  Germany,  &  two 
fryers  of  Sw  Franceis  (on  Eonglish  and  th'  other  an  Irishman)  in  the 
convent  of  Antwerpia,  wt  an  other  lesuite  an  Englishman  that  I 
metth  in  Antwerp,  as  also  Doctour  Clement  (a  physician)  ther  duelng, 
and  some  yong  Irish  schol^s  hard  in  Lovayn  by  others  (perhaps 


*  Mr.  Sehohil,  i.  e.  Thomas  Sackvill,  afterwards  Lord  Buckhnrst  and 
Earl  of  Dorset,  detained  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  Rome. 

t  St.  Asse, ».  e.  St.  Asaph,  Thomas  Goldwell,  bom  at  Sheet-Chart,  in 
Kent,  scholar  of  All  Souls  about  1520,  M.A.  in  1531,  B.D.  in  1533.  By 
Queen  Mary  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  He  was  deprived  under 
Elizabeth,  "  and  going  abroad,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  the  year  1562.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  for  the  most  part 
spent  in  Rome ;  having  an  apartment  in  the  English  hospital,  which  a 
iew  years  after  was  converted  into  a  college,  or  seminary  of  missioners.*' 
He  died  about  1582«— Bod's  Church  History,  i.  507.  Wood's  Athene. 

JLeicester*s. 
DiHngna,  i.  e,  DiUengen,  near  Augsburgh. 
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that  came  Arom  Rome)  that  I  was  appointed  to  be  Archbnshop  of 
Ardmacha,  other  men  bj  the  way  knew  or  harde  more  abonth  me^ 
as  the  Cardinal  of  Augusta  (who  did  hold  me  the  space  of  a  senjght 
to  be  refreased  &  to  recouer  my  helth  of  the  ague  that  I  caught  by 
the  way)  diuerse  of  the  lesuites  in  sondry  places,  and  the  Doctoures 
of  Lovayn,  whom  I  called  to  dener  fdinner  ?)  ons^  because  of  myne 
acquentance  before  with  them, 

*^  To  ye  question,  houe  many  in  England  or  Wales  knew  you  at  your 
retoume  to  Irland  ? 

**  It  is  so  that  to  neuer  a  body  in  that  way  I  willed  my  self  to  be 
knowen,  yea  nother  of  ye  scholer  that  I  touke  for  my  man  at  Ro- 
chester, ailtogh  my  letters  wer  syen  outhwardely  by  two  povre  men 
&  a  povre  woman,  which  knew  not  ther  meanyng,  but  whan  I  was 
asked  som  t3fme8  what  I  was,  I  told  that  I  have  spend  a  pyce  of  my 
tyme  with  marchandise,  which  was  tryue. 

''To  ye  questions.  To  whom  was  your  intent  to  resorte  at  your 
landyng  in  Irland,  and  whose  frendshipp  meant  you  to  have  used  in 
Irland  ? 

**  As  I  was  send  by  obedience  from  Irland,  &  so  also  to  Irland  send 
back  wt  loss  both  of  my  frends,  kinsffolk  and  all  commodities  that  I 
had  among  them,  and  send  for  to  duel  and  serue  among  barbarous, 
wilde,  &  uncivil  folkes,  hawyng  no  body  before  me  ther  that  ever 
before  tyme  I  was  acquaynted  with,  (save  onely  that  I  saue  som  of 
ye  prelatts  of  Ardmacha  in  ye  English  pale  at  Queue  Maryes  tyme,) 
so  the  pope  toght  convenient  to  send  som  kynde  of  letter  with  me  to 
Shane  ONeil,  with  the  letter  also  for  a  pension  to  be  ^yuen  to  his 
brother  on  ye  bishoprik  that  the  priste  abovesayed  required  in  Rome 
for  ye  sayd  brother,  which  priste  fayned  to  com  at  ones  wt  me  to 
Irland,  but  taryed  nevertheles  there,  for  a  direght  answher,  I 
saye  tryuely  that  I  intended  onely  to  go  streght  to  ye  place  that 
was  by  obedience  appoynted  toe,  knowyng  not  whether  Shane 
Oneil  should  repute  me  for  his  foe,  or  for  his  friend,  fyrst 
becaus  that  his  mesangers  both  in  Irland  (as  I  hard  saye)  of 
the  pops  mesanger,  wer  desyring  letters  of  comendations  to 
Rome  for  to  haue  that  Archbushoprik  of  Ardmagha,  for  (I  think) 
the  Dene  that  is  ther,  which  (I  wen)  is  of  his  fostred  brethren ;  and 
also  in  Rome  &  Trent  were  persuasions  concernyng  ye  same,  made 
to  ye  Cardinal  Moronus  (overseyer  of  such  matiers)  and  to  others, 
and  therfor  were  much  displeased  of  my  sendyng  to  Rome.  Se* 
cbundely,  becaus  that  the  mesangers  haue  iudged  that  I  haue  made 
not  my  deuoir  in  Rome  in  procuryng  the  bushoprik  of  Dune  and 
Coner  for  Shans  brother,*  a  yong  man  unlearned,  not  passyng  23 


*  This  practice  of  maintaining  bishoprics  among  their  own  dan 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  called  forth  the  censure  of  St.  Bernard, 
who,  speaking  of  the  Irish  Chiefs,  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us : — 

"  A  most  pernicious  custom  had  gained  strength,  by  the  diabolical 
ambition  of  some  men  in  power,  of  getting  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
sees  by  hereditary  succession.  Nor  did  they  suffer  any  persons  to  be 
put  in  election  for  a  bishopric,  but  such  as  were  of  their  own  tribe  and 
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Tear  old.    If  Shane  or  anny  other  should  gYue  som  help  for  erection 
of  8om  schoules  wherein  vought  should  be  broght  upp  in  som  good 
muen  and  begynjngs  of  learhyng,  I  should  wysh  it ;  thynking  ear- 
Desth  that  long  agou  they  should  forsake  theyr  barbarous  wifdnes, 
cnienie,  and  ferocitie^  if  tnayr  yought  were  broght  upp  conveniently 
in  knowleg  of  they  dutie  toward  Ghod  and  theyr  princes ;  as  for  erec- 
tioDofanny  universitie,  I  am  not  so  ignorant  but  that  I  know  it  can 
not  be  doD  wth  out  ye  ayde  &  authoritic  of  the  Quens  maiestie  ;  for 
other  frenship  or  conuersation  wt  them  I  intended  doubtles  to  shun 
it,  while  they  should  lyue  that  ar  broght  up  in  such  all  kynds  of  ini- 
qvitie^moraoures,  adoultrys,  drokens,  rob\iig,  stellyng,  forswhering, 
k  otherlTke,  without  anny  punishment  to  be  spoken  of. — 
''Now  be  it  death  or  lyfe^  prison  or  frvdom^  or  anny  other  thyng, 
the  truth  is  that  I  haue  answhered,  and  all-togh,  I  lost  my  parte  of 
A  thipp  (estimed  to  be  wortc  ix  thousand  duketts)  by  the  frence 
Riiees  m  ye  warr  at  our  Soueravn  Lorde  kyng  Haryes  tyme^  &  also 
ij  the  sarcher  of  Dover  were  taken  xxxii.li  from  my  brother,  comyng 
wt  them  to  Lovayn,  for  my  help  ther  byeng  at  schoule,  at  outelands 
mens  costs*  neuertheles,  mv  pouere  from  my  yought  hitherto,  was 
(m  I  toght)  alwayes  spent  for  to  serve  the  croune  of  England,  as  of 
nitore  and  dutie  I  was  bounde,  knowyng  &  also  declaryng  in  diuerse 
Hacei  the  joyfull  lyfe  that  Irishmen  have  under  England,  (nothing 
iophiked  of  their  good,  as  by  sondry  wayes  other  princes'is  sugettes 
V  oppressed  in  other  contreys)  if  they  were  gode  and  tryue  in  them 
*^ni,  for  a  conclosion,  as  much  sorrow  as  I  had  for  byeng  oppressed 
w  charged  with  such  bourdon  that  I  was  commanded  to  com  with 
te  Irland,  so  much  perhabs  joy  I  haue  to  be  discharged  thereof ; 
^<Kiebdtt,  if  I  should  dye  to  day,  and  that  of  my  death  Vlstermen 
'I'oald  know  to-morrow,  the  Archbushoprik  of  Ardmagha,  and  such 
^"^  should  be  procured  from  Rome,  (as  I  thynk,  and  as  hitherto  it 
*■•  wont  to  be,)  for  som  other  of  that  contrey,  to  whom  God  gyve 
S^  to  be  trrne  to  his  natural  Queue  and  croune  of  England, 
'«Wn  the  Lorae  God  mayntayn  now  and  ever." 

'^7  Martii  1564.  an  examinacion  taken  of  Bicharde  Oreagh  Ireshe- 
?*^  and  Prysoner  in  the  Tower,  by  Bicharde  Ousley  Recorder  of 
^^l^on,  and  Thomas  Wilson  Mr  of  Saynt  Katherins. 

^^ng  asked  dyverse  questions  &  first  touching  hym,  whome  he 
^''^th  the  Popes  Nuncio,  doth  answer  as  foloweth,  that  the  said 
"''iicio  came  from  Rome  aboute  fower  yeres  syus  August  last  past. 

If  fej  *^  *^  yiand  of  execrable  succession  made  no  small  progress, 
^  fifteen  generations  had  passed  over  in  this  kind  of  mischievous  cus- 
^*  And  so  far  had  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  confined  to 
y^selvea  this  untoward  privilege,  or  rather  as  I  may  call  it,  an  injury 
J^tving  the  severest  punishment;  that  although  sometimes  it  happencil, 
JrJ  clergjrmen  of  their  family  failed,  yet  bisliops  of  it  never  failed.  In 
JJ|*»  ^ht  married  men,  and  not  in  orders,  tbougli  men  of  learning,  were 
jfj^l^cesoors  to  (Primate)  Celsus.  From  whence  proceeded  that  universal 
j^oiiition  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  enfeebling  of  censures,  and 
***y  of  religion  over  all  Ireland." 
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and  hath  made  his  continual  abode  al  the  said  tyme  in  IreUnde 
called  by  name  David  Wolfe,  borne  in  Lymerickct  where  this  exa- 
minate  also  was  borne.     And  farther  he  sayth  that  the  said  David 
Wolfe  hath  been  aboute  seven  yeres  abiding  in  Rome,  and  was  a 
Jesuite  there  professed,  and  sent  frome  the  Fope  by  obedience  into 
Irelande  by  commission,  to  see  what  Bisshoppes  did  their  dewties 
there,  and  what  sees  ware  voyde,  and  touchmg  hymselfe  he  sayth, 
that  he  hath  been  most  comonlie  heretofore  in  the  Bisshoppricke 
of  Lymerike  and  there  tought  children,  Th'occasion  of  his  acquainp^ 
tance  wt  the  Nuncio  was,  that  the  Nuncio  harde  of  this  examinate 
that  he  was  learned,  and  so  required  hym  to  ffoe  to  Rome,  to  tak 
upon  hym  the  Arche  Bisshopperike  of  Gasshal,  and  afterwards  the 
Arche  Bisshopperike  of  Armagh,  beeing  voyde  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  charged  hym  upon  his  obedience  to  goe  to  Borne,  the  th' 
archebisshoprike  of  Armagh  or  Gasshal,  the  wch  the  culde  not  re- 
fuse to  be,  because  yt  when  he  proceded  Bachelaue  of  Divinitie  in 
Lovayne,  he  sware  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  yrfore  durst  not  dis- 
obeye  his  Nuncio.     Beeing  asked  what  instrucions  he  had  by  the 
Nuncio  at  his  going  to  Rome,  he  sayde,  the  Nuncio  wrate  in  his 
favor  to  Cardinal  Morone  the  wche  letter  he  did  reade,  but  doth  not 
wel  remember  the  contents  therof,  but  he  wel  remembreth  that  he 
sayde  he  woulde  not  willinglie  take  the  Archebisshopperike  of  Ar- 
magh upon  hym,  but  rather  yt  he  shoulde  heare  of  hym,  to  be  one 
of  the  Religion.     And  at  his  cumynge  to  Rome,  he  delyuerede 
his  letters  to  the  Superiors  of  the  Jesuites,  myndyg  to  enter  into 
Religion,  but  he  was    commanded  shortelie    after,  by   Cardinal 
Gonzago,*  that  had  the  place  of  Cardinal  Morone,  when  he  wet  to 
the  Cownsel  at  Trent,  tnat  he  shoulde  not  enter  into  the  religioii, 
tyl  he  knew  the  popes  pleasure ;  Beeiug  demaded  what  monye  he 
had  at  his  goyng  out  of  Irelande,  he  say  the  that  the  Nuncio  gav« 
hym  40  crownes,  the  Bysshoppe  of  Lymerickef  12  markes,  the  wche 
12  markes  he  had  as  an  exhioicion  for  his  fyndyng  there,  and  20 
crownes  he  had  of  his  own,  and  more  he  had  not,  by  credite  or  other- 
wise.    Beeing  asked  where  the  Nuncio  doth  commenlie  keepe  in 
Irelande,  he  sayth  that  he  doth  secretlie  cume  to  Lymericke  and 
hath  been  this  last  Summer  in  Tyrone,  wt  Shane  Onele,  as  he  harde, 
and  the  letters  that  he  receaued  ware  delyuered  unto  hym  in  Lyme- 
ricke, in  the  presence  of  a  Freest  called  or  Thomas  Molam. 
"  He  went  out  of  Irelande  in  August  twoe  yeres  past,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  Januarie,  and  in  ifebruarie  next  he  was  commanded  not  to 
enter  into  the  Religion,  and  afterwardes  charged  upon  the  Popes 
curse,  not  to  refuse  th'archbisshopperike  of  Armagh,  and  abowte 
Easter  twelve  moneths  after,  he  was  consecrated  by  Lomelinus^  and 
an  other  Bisshoppe  in  the  Popes  chapel,  and  so  came  frome  Rome 


*  Francesco  Gonzaga,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Consentino,  afterwards 
of  Mantua.    Ob.  1566. 

(Hugh  Lacy. 
Benedetto  Lomellino  of  Genoa,  bom  1517,  Clerk  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber,  Bishop  successively  of  Anagui,  Yintimiglia,  Luni,  and  Sar- 
zana,  and  afterwards  Cardinal.    Died  in  1579. 
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in  Jnlie  last  past.    In  all  wche  tyme  of  his  abode  at  Rome^  the  pope 
did  bare  his  charges,  after  he  hadwarnyng  not  to  enter  into  Religion* 
and  had  daile  meate,  drjnke,  and  wyne  for  hymself  and  his  seruande 
at  the  Popes  cost,  payng  his  howse  rowme  sixe  crownes  bj  the 
monthci  havyng  had  at  djuerse  tymes  frome  the  Pope  to  the  number 
of  700  crownes,  of  the  wch  summe  he  had  at  his  goyng  out  of  Rome 
geanen  unto  hym  by  the  Pope  300  crownes,  and  one  100  crownes  for 
the  Nuncio,    he  had  apparel  of  three  sortes,  of  blew  and  unwatred 
chamlet,  and  ware  the  same  in  Rome,  having  foure  or  fyue  seruandes 
vajting  there  upon  hym,  and  at  cumyng  out  of  Rome,  he  had  the 
Popes  blessyngy  and   Cardinal  Moronus  toulde  hym,  that  he  was 
enformed,  the  Quene  woulde  tourne  shortelie  to  the  Catholike  faythe  ; 
be  came  frome  Rome  on  horsebacke,  wt  a  Priest  and  one  man,  the 
wch  seruande  beeing  a  Scholer  was  of  Yolster,  and  went  thorowe 
wt  hjiD,  but  the  Preest  returned  shortelie  to  Rome,     At  Augusta 
be  tack  an  other  seruande,  where  he  was  wel  entreated  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Augusta  for  a  seuen  nyght  space,  at  his  cumyng  to  Anwarpe 
be  spake  wt  D.  Clement,*  and  toulde  hym  that  he  was  compelled  to 
receaTe  th'archebisshoppricke  of  Armagh,  but  what  D.  Clement 
>ftjde  to  hym  agayne  he  doth  not  wel  remember,  firome  Anwarpe,  he 
went  (to)  Lovayne,  and  there  sent  for  the  Doctors  of  Lovayne  and 
nade  them  a  Banket,  syttinge  wt  them  in  his  Archebisshopperickes  ap- 
pvel  of  blew  chamlet,  the  wche  Apparel  he  did  not  weare  in  any  other 
place,  syns  he  came  frome  Rome,    he  came  to  Dover  by  a  strarie 
wynde,  in  a  shippe  of  Irelande,  that  shouldehaue  gone  streight  to 
Irelande,  and  so  beeing  arryved  in  Englande,  he  were  unknowen, 
uid  at  Rochester  hefounde  an  Irishe  boye  beggyng,whome  he  tacke 
^  hym  to  London,  and  there  lodged  at  the  Three  Cuppes  in  Erode 
•twete  in  October  last,  where  he  taried  not  past  three  daies,  and  at 
j^is  beeing  in  London,  he  went  to  Powles  churche,  and  there  walked, 
but  had  no  talke  wt  any  man,  and  so  to  Westm  church,  to  see  the 
^cwnnents  there,  and  frome  thence  he  came  to  Westm  haul,  the 
^^e  tyme  that  he  harde  saie,  Bonner  was  arrayned,  but  he  did  not 
*^  hym,  neyther  can  he  tel  what  he  was  that  toulde  hym  soe.  Beeiog 
^ked  what  he  would  haue  doone,  if  he  had  been  receaued  Archebis- 
^loppe  of  Armagh,  saythe,  he  woulde  haue  lyued  there   quyetlie : 
^^ing  asked  what  he  woulde  haue  done,  if  he  had  been  refused,  be 
^^wereth,  that  he  woulde  haue  gone  to  Lovayne  to  his  tracke  agayne, 
^  beeing  discharged  of  his  obedience,  whereunto  he  taketh  hymselfe 
be  bownde  in  conscience. 
Also  he  sayth  that  Goldewel  and  he  dyned  and  talked  together 
erse  tymes,  and  at  one  tyme  this  examinate  harde  that  a  ifrenche- 
of  the  popes  Palace  shoulde  reaporte,  that  the  ffrenchmen  had 
'  and  mvaded  Englande,  the  wche  talke  Goldewel  dowted  to 


•  John  Clement,  educated  at  Oxford,  Tutor  to  the  children  of  Sir 
*trhoma8  Moore ;  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he  being  then  one  of  the 
^College  of  Physicians  at  London,  he  left  his  native  country  for  religion's 
"mkki :  Tetnmed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  but  finally  leaving  England 
«^lter  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  retired  to  Mechlin,  where  he  died, 
'Ouly  1,  1572. 
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beHtrew,  and  thereapon  thej  sent  to  the  Palace  to  «iqiure  the  cer* 
tefntie^  and  then  after,  the  frenshe  man  denyed  it,  and  so  thej 
fownde  it  untreu." 

<'  Wheare  as  I  was  askethj  whether  the  Religiooa  man  or  mesanger 
baue  send  anny  letter  wt  me  for  to  receaae  anny  money  in  anny 
place,  I  was  not  remembered,  that  he  haue  send  a  letter  to  the  Rec 
tour  of  the  colledg  of  hia  Religion  in  Paria,  that  if  [I]  should  goe  yt 
way  I  should  reoeave  BO  crownes  send  thether  from  the  pope  to  be 
send  to  ye  sayd  mesanger  to  Ireland,  but  I  passed  not  by  Paris,  and 
Tet  I  receaued  ye  sud  80  at  Rome,  for  yei  were  ye  80  that  1  aayd  I 
haue  receaued  from  ye  pope  wt  ye  20  and  100  crownes  dnryag  my 
byeng  there.      Also  wher  I  answhered  that  if  [I]  should  not  be 
receaued  by  the  chapter  of  Ardamagha,  I  should  goe  to  duel  at 
Lovayn,  1  was  not  than  remembred  that  I  haue  asked  lyve  of  ye  pope 
(whan  I  was  commanded  under  payn  of  cursyng  to  take  yt  Arch- 
bushoprike,}  for  to  enter  to  Religion  whan  I  should  thynk  it  gode» 
which  lyue  it  is  like  he  should  grant  in  case  1  were  not  receaued  ther^ 
and  to  Religion  in  Lovayn  or  other  place  [I]  should  enter  b&uyng 
that  lyve.  Also  where  I  sayd  that  ye  Cardinal  did  name  that  mesan* 
ffer  in  his  Ir  send  to  Ireland  (pater  reverende»)  my  remembrance 
fayledj  for  ye  Ir  was  written  m  Italian  thong,  and  the  wordea 
that  I  meaned  was  (nosa  reuontia,)  in  Italian  wer  written  also  ye 
letteres  that  ye  sayd  mesanger  have  wt  me  to  his  superioura  and  to 
ye  Cardinal,  wher  fore  I  could  not  then  understand  them,  but  as  he 
did  declare  to  me  wheter  I  did  declare  them  wholye  or  not.     The 
sayd  mesanger  priste  Thomas  Motham  whom  I  sayd  that  he  was 
present,  whan  the  sayd  mesanger  did  command  me  in  all  auctho- 
ritee  that  he  could  (that  were  hts  wordes  as  I  remember)  for  to  goe 
to  Rome,  I  am  not  sure,  whether  he  hard  ye  sayd  mesanger  so  speak* 
yng,  but  as  I  thynk  he  was  at  least  abouthe,  or  nye  in  ye  place  before 
and  afther  me,  he  have  send  diuers  wt  his  letteres  also,  as  on  Wil. 
liam  an  Moiryrtagh  or  Morgan,  Brien  Tayg  Richiblican  or  Kiblican, 
also  Domigha  fr  Rikard,  Croeun  Diermvid  Mady,  Richard  Ardur 
(or  so)  Moris  Derby,  (of  ye  which  som  wer  hansomly  learned  ;  also 
beyound  seas«  whose  names  I  did  not  so  remebr  byeng  asked  befor 
of  ye  right  honorabl  Mr  Secretary  Cicell ;)  with  many  others  of 
diuers  partes  of  Ireland ;  of  ye  which  aforenamed  thrye  or  foure 
had  of  ye  pope  exhebition  for  yemself  and  theyr  servants,  (as  also  ye 
thry  bushopes  that  were  at  the  Conceyl  of  Trent,)  as  I  had,  excepte 
that  besyde  the  two  servantes  that  I  had  at  the  pops  expense,  I  had 
also  for  ye  space  of  abouth  ij  or  iij  monthes  som  tyme  ij,  &  somtyme 
iij,  poore  scholers  byeng  content  onely  wt  som  meatt  &  drynk. 
What  I  haue  learned  at  ye  Emperour  Charles  and  other  gode  mens 
charges  and  cost,  I  have  bestoued  it  to  my  pour  pouer,  for  ye  profit 
&  wealth  of  the  Quens  Maiestees  sugetts  old  ana  yong,  and  thanks 
be  now  unto  almightie  God  and  to  her  gracious  highnes  for  my 
reuarde,  byeng  heir  in  such  pouertie  (beside  diuers  my  pour  bodys 
scknes)  that  I  can  n other  day  nothcr  nvght  change  apparel,  hauyng 
nother  of  my  self,  nother  of  anny  body  one  peny  to  cans  the  broken 
sherth  that  is  on  mv  bak  to  be  ones  washed,  whos  incommoditee 
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^oestie  will  not  haue  it  decUred^  besydc  the  miserie  of  cold,  &  such 
others  without  ffoone  or  convenient  hose.   If  it  were  [her  ?]  gracious 
4ii(]  mercifull  plersur  for  to  suffer  me  to  go  teach  yought  in  je  artes 
^  som  boukes  of  maners^  I  should  doe  it  for  noght,  as  hitherto  I 
b«7e  don,  neuer  askyng  or  receavyng  a  peny  of  the  church  or  Eccle- 
siastical benefice  durynff  my  lyfe>  which  I  pray,  (for  the  good  Lordes 
^>%ke)  that  som  mercifull  harth  mouve  or  speak  unto  her  mercifuU 
^Msieetee^  whom  ye  almyghtie  Lorde  preserue  now  and  ever." 

To  this  may  be  appended  the  following  additional  examina- 
tion, apparently  taken  in  ISG?,  before  Sir  William  Cecil,  in 
'^ivhofle  antograph  it  is  preserved  : — 

•«  A  frear,  ye  B  of  Downe,*  cam  to  Creagh  abowt  august,  1566 :  he 
^«rent  to  Shan  Oneyle>  being  in  an  Iland  called  inish  darellf  in  com- 
^Muiy  wt  the  B  of  Downe^  and  dyned  wt  Shan  uppon  a  Wednesday, 
^«wt  whom  was  Tvrlough  Lenogh.^ 

**  he  asked  of  Shan  whyther  he  had  receaued  ye  copy  of  a  Ire  from 
^•e  Pope  and  reqred  his  favor,  wch  Shan  offired  to  hym. 
^^The  8ajd  Shan  was  then  redy  to  goo  wt  power  ageynst  Pers  (Sir 
"^¥illiain  Fiers),  and  willed  this  examynat  to  subscribe  a  Ire  by  which 
A-he  frears  of  Knockfereus  wer  willed  to  depart  from  Knockfergus,  or 
^lls  they  shuld  be  spoyled. 

^_*  be  sayth  yt  Shane  told  hym  jt  if  he  shuld  ffoo  wt  powre  ageynst 
^Knockfergus,  then  if  they  wold  not  depart  tney  shuld  repent,  and 
^mfter  this  Shane  made  the  iorney. 

^'he  sarth  yt  ye  next  sondey  foUowyng  Shan  Oneyle  cam  to  Armagh 
]wher  tnis  examynat  preched  afor  Shan  and  Tyrlogh  Lenogh  and 
^^Bogh  Odonell. 

^*  At  an  other  tyme,  when  Shan  had  made  a  jornaye  into  O'Donell's 
^country  ?]  and  had  hanged  a  prest,  this  examynat  went  to  Donda- 
^^all  to  Shan,  who  requyred  absolucion  of  hym  ;  but  this  examynat 
^old  not  absolve  hym,  for  yt  it  belonged  to  ye  aucthorite  of  ye  pope. 
"^'  At  another  tyme  Shan  cam  to  Armagh  to  bury  his  brother,  wher 
^his  examynat  was  ;  Shan  O'Neyle  told  hym  he  shuld  be  well  used, 
^uid  haue  his  chirch  as  honorably  as  ever  any  archbish.  had.  This 
examynat  sayth  yt  an  Irish  man  whom  he  had  sene  wth  Shan  in 
^lowdbold  told  hym  yt  he  was  sent  into  Monster  to  John  Mc  an  Erie 
^tfbr  to  ayde  Shan,  but  ye  pty  cold  not  gett  into  Monster  because  ve 
Xi.  Depute  was  at  Lymeryck,  be  sayth  yt  he  hard  Shan  report  yt  he 
"Crusted  to  have  faver  of  Ihon,  of  Desmond." 

<]!reagb2  who  was  the  author  of  many  learned  works,  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  158B.  The  fact  of  Shane 

•  The  brother  of  Shane, 

t  Inish  darell.  Probably  an  island  in  a  freshwater  lake  near  Con- 
Darell,  county  Armagh. 

t  Turlongh  Luineach,  the  son  of  Niall  Conallagli»  after  the  death  of 
Shane,  or  John,  styled,  O'Neill. 

{For  Dondavall,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dundavally,  or  Duna- 
^aUy. 
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O'Neill  having  procurod  the  Bishopric  of  Down  for  his  bro- 
ther has  first  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Shirley,  and  some 
of  the  documents  in  the  volume  before  us  disclose  new  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Northern  dynasts. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  the  Beformation  into  Ireland 
many  of  the  principal  native  Chiefs  were  favorable  to  its  exten- 
sion, and  their  inclination  to  form  friendly  relations  with  the 
English  crown  was  manifested  by  their  acceptance  of  patents 
of  nobility  and  adoption  of  English  customs.  The  mercenary 
officials  who  conducted  the  government  of  Ireland  at  the 
period,  foreseeing  that  the  destruction  of  their  own  importance 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  general  pacification  of  the 
country,  early  devised  measures  for  rendering  the  Eeformed 
religion  repulsive  to  the  natives.  The  principal  dignities  in 
the  Church  were  filled  with  low  dependants  of  the  English 
courtiers,  whose  language  the  Irish  were  unable  to  comprehend, 
and  whose  conduct  has  been  heavily  censured  even  by  their 
own  most  unscrupulous  partizaus.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
address  the  natives  in  the  Irish  tongue,  or  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  country,  while  the  extensive 
spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  property  conhibuted  to  render  the 
movement  still  more  obnoxious.  ''In  Ireland,'^  says  a  learned 
Protestant  writer,  ''  the  Beformation  would  have  been  more 
truly  called  the  confiscation.  There  is  at  this  moment  scarcely 
an  Irish  nobleman,  inheriting  an  ancient  property,  who  does 
not  owe  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  confiscated  lailds  of  the 
Church. — ^And  what  was  the  consequence  P  The  accounts 
given  (in  the  extant  Episcopal  visitation  returns)  of  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  Irish  parishes,  and  of  the  miser- 
able poverty  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  the  two  centuries  whicb 
followed  the  Beformation,  are  truly  marvellous:  churches 
ruined,  glebe  lands  violently  seized,  the  clergy  without  houses, 
their  lives  threatened  by  the  landowners,  lest  they  should  per« 
chance  reside,  although  without  houses,  and  thus  recover  the 
spoliated  property,  or  prevent  further  encroachments ;  such 
was  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  time  of  Bramhall.'' 
No  measures  appear  to  have  been  left  untried  by  the  English 
officials  to  estrange  the  Irish  from  the  Beformed  Church,  and 
to  excite  them  to  revolts,  the  forfeitures  consequent  on  which 
were  usually  devoted  to  the  aggrandisement  of  those  mer- 
cenary hirelings.  In  the  mean  time  the  Catholic  princes 
of  Europe  found  it  their  interest  to  stir  up  dissensions  among 
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the  Irish,  who  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  attempts  made  to 
wound  England  through  Ireland  were  the  results  of  reh'gious 
sympathy.  The  friars  and  priests  became  the  trusted  agents 
and  emissaries  of  the  Irish  Chiefs^  to  whom  they  were  natu'- 
rally  endeared  by  a  community  of  country,  language,  and 
religion;  a  complete  change  also  took  place  in  the  poUcy  of  the 
Boroan  Court,  and  from  the  time  when  England  cast  off  their 
supremacy,  the  Popes  became  the  partizans  of  the  native  Irish 
whom  they  had  before  treated  so  superciliously.  All  these  points 
remain  to  be  full^  investigated  and  fairly  brought  forward  by 
the  future  ecclesiastical  historian. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  no  history  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  from  the  time  of  the  Ee- 
formatioii.  This  branch  of  inquiry  has  been  hitherto  so  totally 
neglected  that  there  is  not  yet  extant  even  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  dignitaries  of  that  Church  during  the  sixteentli,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  That  important  documents 
on  the  subject  must  exist,  cannot  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  we  trust  that  writers  will  be  found  to  emulate  the 
hbors  of  the  author  of  the  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,''  who  has 
left  us  a  large  and  valuable  volume  on  the  history  of  a  single 
Irish  religions  order.  Mooneyes  manuscript  history  of  the  Insh 
^Franciscans,  if  properly  edited  and  continued,  would  form  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  history  of  the  Irish  Koman  Catholics. 
The  veracity  of  such  writers  as  Eoth,  C Sullivan,  and  Bruodin  has 
been  so  frequently  impugned  of  late  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  re- 
searches should  be  made  among  contemporaiy  state  papers 
to  ascertain  how  far  their  unsupported  testimony  is  entitled  to 
implicit  credit.  A  new  edition  of  Dr.  John  Lynches  "  Alithi- 
noUa;'  enlat^  from  manuscript  and  printed  sonrces  is  also 
much  to  be  desured.  In  a  notice  of  works  on  our  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  excellent  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, by  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Beid,  and  Dr.  Oliver's  collections 
for  a  history  of  the  Irish  Jesuits,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  epochs  of  the  history  of 
the  Irish  Church  \vill  soon  engage  the  attention  of  those  who 
should  be  most  interested  in  the  subject;  and  that  steps  will  be 
taken  for  placing  beyond  the  reach  of  future  danger  those  vener- 
able monuments  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  which  are  at  present 
comparatively  obscure  and  inaccessible.  The  collation  of  the 
early  Irish  Biblical  Manuscripts  is,  we  understand,  contemplated 
by  two  Fellows  of  the  Dublin  University,  to  whom  our  literature 
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is  already  much  indebted.  Dr.  J.  11.  Todd's  researches  amonj 
the  Irish  manuscripts  in  English  collections  show  how  mud 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  department ;  while  the  importan 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Graves^  in  hii 
elaborate  collations  of  the  more  ancient  Hibemo-Celtac  docu 
ments^  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  "  those  powers  of  keen  analysis 
and  seveie  induction  whidi  hayostomi  the  )«eil  froM  ihe  sqrste 
ries  of  the  Oghawf*  will,  ere  lotig,  be  employed  in  elucidatinf 
our  early  ecclesiastical  monuments.  These  indications,  toge 
ther  with  Dr.  Reeves's  recent  analysis  of  the  Biblical  writingi 
of  Maelbrigid,  and  his  preaeat  labors  Sfith  regard  to  the  mt 
of  St.  Columba,  enable  us  to  presage  that  before  the  close  ol 
the  present  generation  we  shall  have  received  valuable  and 
copious  additions  to  our  published  materials  for  the  History  ol 
the  ancient  Irish  Church. 

Mr.  Shirley  is  already  favorably  known  to  us  as  autlK)r  d 
the  ''Account  of  Famey/'  our  most  valuable  local  history  jei 
published,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Ordnance  Memoir  f  n 
Londonderry ;  his  present  work  gives  him  another  daim  io 
the  respect  of  all  students  of  our  literature,  and  we  trust  thftt 
he  will  not  fail  to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  j^ 
further  researches  among  the  Irish  State  Papers  of  the  ^- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  • 
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No.  VI.— JUNE,  1852. 


Akt.  L— the  survey  op  IRELAND,  A.D.  1655-6. 

Tke  HUtorf  of  the  Survey  of  Ireland,  commonly  called  the 
Down  Survey,  By  Doctor  William  Petty,  A.D.  1655*6. 
Edited,  from  a  Mauuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dablin,  with  another  in  the  possession  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marqais  of  Lansdowne,  and  one  in  the  Library  of  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  by  Thomas  Aiskew  Larcom,  F.R.S., 
M.B.I. A.,  Etc.,  Major,  Boyal  Engineers.  4to.  Dablin : 
Eor  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  1851. 

In  the  year  1641  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  Ireland  took 
up  arms  to  recover  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  forcibly 
dispossessed,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  hostile 
aggressions  openly  threatened  by  the  Enghsn  Puritans.    The 
latter,    under    pretext    of    suppressing    the    revolutionary 
movement,  obtained  the  Boyal  assent  to  an  ordinance  confis- 
cating indiscriminately  the  properties  of  the  natives;    and 
contributions  of  money  and  goods  were  publicly  solicited  by 
the  English  Parliament  on  the  security  of  the  lands  which 
were  expected  to  fall  into  the  power  of  England  after  Ireland 
had  been  subdued.    Large  sums  were  thus  obtained  from 
men  actuated  by  various  motives,    ''many  coming  in  out 
of  pure  covetousness  to  raise  great  fortunes ;  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  being  assigned  for  one  hundred  pound  in  some 
counties,  and  not  much  under  that  proportion  in  others ;  some 
out  of  pure  fear,  and  to  win  credit  with  the  powerful  party, 
which  made  this  new  project  a  measure  of  men  s  affections,  and 
a  trial  how  far  they  might  be  trusted  and  relied  on."'    The 
VOL.  n. — ^No.  vr.  p 
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King  found  too  late  that  by  assenting  to  the  unjust  forfeiture 
of  the  kudda  of  the  Irish  Boyalists  he  had  fandshed  his 
enemies  with  fimds  for  successfully  opposing  him,  to  which  pur- 

J)ose  the  Parliament  applied  the  money  nominally  contributed 
or  the  suppression  of  what  was  styled  the  Irish  rebellion. 

After  a  protracted  contest  Ireland  finally  saceombed  to  the 
power  of  the  ParliamentariaiM.  The  surriving  mgUve  mili- 
tary abandoned  their  country  ''to  fill  all  the  armies  of  Europe 
with  complaints  of  Cromwelrs  firuelty,  and  admiration  of  their 
own  valour  -"  others  retired  to.  fastnesses  whence  they  made 
desultory  attacks  upon  the  strange  settkrs,  by)  whom  they 
were  styled  "Tories;''*  larger  numbers  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  were  forcibly  transported  to  the  Indies;  and  the  Dutch, 
the  YaudoiSy  and  the  settlers  in  New  England  were  invited  to 
colonize  Ireland.  The  proceedings  of  the  Puritans  at  tliis 
period  have  been  detailed  by  an  English  contemp<RBiy: — 

'*  They  found  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  nation  (which  they  had 
intended)  to  be  in  itself  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it  somewhat  of 
•horror,  tiiat  made  some  impressioa  on  the  stone-hardness  of  their 
own  hearts.  After  so  many  ai&Uiona  destroyed  by  the  plague  which 
raged  over  the  kingdom,  by  fire,  sword,  and  famine ;  and  Alter  so 
many  millions  transported' into  foreign  parts,  there  remained  still 
such  a  numerous  people,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of:  sad 
tfaouffh  they  were  declared  to  be  all  forfeited,  and  so  have  no  title  to 
any  thing,  yet  they  must  remain  somewhere.  They  therefore  found 
this  expedient,  wmch  they  called  an  act  of  graee.  There  was  a 
large  tract  of  land,  even  to  the  half  of  the  provinoe  of  Oonaai^t, 
that  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  long  and  a  laige  river»  end 
which  by  the  plague  and  many  massacres  remained  almost  desolale. 
into  this  space  and  circuit  of  land  they  required  all  the  Irish  to 
KBtire  by  such  a  dajr»  under  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  all  who  should 
after  that  time  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  tlM  langdora,  men, 
woma«t  or  child,  should  be  killed  by  any  body  who  saw  or  met 
them.    The  land  vrithin  this  circuit,  the  most  barren  in  tbe  kiqg- 


*  This  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Irish  word  Com  or  Toir, 
which  signified  pursuit.  A  French  writer  in  1717  tells  us  that  this  ce* 
lebrated  party  appellation  originated  in  the  reigu  of  Charles  I.  '*  J!he 
King's  adherents  at  first  had  the  name  of  *  OBrraliers,'  whicfh  was  after* 
wards  changed  into  that  of  '  Tories.  *^At  that  time  a  sort  of  Irish 
Banditti^  or  robbers,  who  kept  in  the  mountains  and  isles  focmed  by 
the  vast  b<^  of  that  country,  were  called  *  Tories,'  and  at  present  are 
knowiH  \ij  the  naoie  of  RapiMurees.  As  the  King's  enemiee  accused 
him  of  favouring  the  Irish  BebeUion,  which  broke  out  about  that 
time,  they  gave  ms  adherents  the  name  of  '  Tories.' "  For  some  lus- 
iorical  remarks  on  the  Irish  moss-troopers  or  guerillas,  the  reader  is 
v^erred  to  tbie  Xusa  QniJiTwsi.T  Rbvibw,  Vol.  i.,  607-^ 
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clom^  was  ont  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  conquerors  assigned  to 
Pilose  of  tha  nation  vho  were  inclosed,  in  such  proportions  as  might 
^vith  great  indufitrt  preserve  their  lives.     And  to  those  persons^  from 
'vrhom  thej  had  talcen  great  quantities  of  land  in  other  provinces, 
"^hev  assigned  the  greater  proportions  within  this  precinct ;  so  that 
a  t  fell  to  sotne  inen*5  lot,  especially  when  they  were  accommodated 
"^rhh  hooaeiyto  have  a  competent  livelihood,  thoueh  never  to  the  fifth 
2»art  of  wiiai  bad  been  taken  from  them  in  a  much  better  provinca* 
^And  tbay^  they  might  not.be  exalted  with  this  merciful  donative,  it 
^^R'as  a  condition  tnat  accompanied  this  their  accommodation,  that 
-thej  should  all  mve  releases  of  their  former  rights  and  titles  to  the 
land  that  was  taken  from  them,  in  consideration  of  what  was  now 
^saigned  to  them ;  and  so  they  should  for  ever  bar  themselves  and 
their  heirs  from  ever  laying  oUum  to  their  old  inheritance.     What 
thoold  they  do  ?  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  this  pre- 
cinct to  shift  for  themselves  elsewhere ;  and  without  this  assignation 
'tthey  must  starve  here,  as  many  did  die  every  day  of  famine.     In  this 
deplorable  condition,  and  under  this  consternation,  they  found  them^ 
selvea  obliged  to  accept  or  submit  to  the  hardest  conditions  of  their 
c:onqaerors,  and  so  signed  such  conveyances  and  releases  as  were 
2>repAred  for  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  those  lands  which  belonged 
Wo  other  men.     And  by  this  means  the  plantation  (as  they  called  it) 
wyf  CoDDAnght  was  finished,  and  all  the  Irish  nation  enclosed  within 
ftbat  circnit ;  the  rest  of  Ireland  being  left  to  the  English  ;  some  to 
'tte  old  lords  and  just  proprietors,  who  being  all  Protestant,  (for  no 
IRoman  Catholic  was  admitted,)  had  either  never  offended  them,  or 
Miad  ierfed  them«  or  had  made  composition  for  their  delinquencies  by 
"^he  benefit  of  some  articles ;  some  to  the  adventurers  and  soldiers. 
.^knd  a  good  and  g^at  part  (as  I  remember,  the  whole  province  of 
Tipperary)  Cromwell  had  reserved  to  himself,  as  a  demesne  (as  he 
^saned  it)  nnr  the  state,  and  in  which  no  adventurer  or  soldier  should 
^iemand  his  lot  to  be  assigned,  and  no  doubt  intended  both  the  state 
<^iid  it  for  the  making  great  his  own  family,  it  cannot  be  imagined  in 
9iov  easy  a  method,  and  with  what  peaceable  formality,  this  wfa6le 
nreat  kingdom  vas  taken  from  the  just  lords  and  proprietors,  and 
^▼idad  and  ffiven  amongst  those,  who  had  no  other  right  to  it  but 
"^hat  they  had  power  to  keep  it ;  no  men  having  so  great  shares  as 
^hm  who  had  oeen  instmments  to  murder  the  King,  and  were  not 
^willingly  to  part  with  it  to  his  successor.     Where  any  great  sums  of 
inon^  fer  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  merchandise,  had  been  so  Jong 
doe  tbftt  they  were  looked  upon  as  desperate,  the  creditors  subscribed 
oJl  those  sums  as  lent  upon  adventure,  and  had  their  satisfaction 
^asigned  to  them  as^adventurers.     Ireland  was  the  great  capital,  out 
<d  which  all  debts  were  paid,  all  services  rewarded,  and  all  acts  of 
iMrantj  perlormed.** 

To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  ''  adventurers*'  who  had  ad- 

^^nmced  money  on  the  forfeited  lands,  and  to  liquidate  the  pay 

due  to  the  army,  it  was  resolved  in  1653,  that  '^the  wbele 

Idagdom  should  be  sunreyed,  and  the  number  of  acres  taken. 


2^  ^&  ijtisa  QiuaruLY  R£\u:W).  . 

M^ith  the' qonlfly- of  diemi^and  Aheo^  tlMit  all  the  soldiers 
should  bring  m  their -demands  of  tinreaTs;  and  so  give  everf 
man,  by  lot,  fts  many  scies  as  should  anawer  the  valoe  of  his 
demand.^  The  office  of  surveying  the  forfeited  lands  was 
entrusted  to  Benjanria .  Woraky>  Surveyor  General,  who, 
'^having  been  often  iTustorated  as  io  his  many  several!  great 
dn^igties  and  undertaldnga  in  England,  hoped  to  improve  and 
re^aire  himselfe  upon  a  less  knowing  and  more  credulouse 
people.  To  this  purpose  he  exchanged  some  dangeronse 
opinions  in  religion  for  others  mmt  merchapjtable  in  Ireland, 
and  carries  also  some  magnifieing  ^asees^  through  which  he 
shewed  at^  espriU  mediocree,  his  skill  -  in  severaU  arts^  soe  as 
at  length  he  got  credit  to  he  employed  in  managing  the 
Geometrical  Survey  of  Ireland.**  Worsley  was  the  author  of 
a  folio  pamphlet  styled  "  The  Advocate/^  which  is  described 
by  his  opponent  as  a  ''  frippery  imd  long  lane  of  thread-bore 
notions  concerning  trade  ]'"  and  among  his  various  proiects 
in  England  we  are  told  of  *^  the  Universal  MedicinCj  Making 
of  Gold,  Sowing  of  Salt-petre,  Universal  Trade,  Taking  great 
Farms,"  &c. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  Irefcon,  at  Limerick,  in  1651, 
Major  General  John  Lambert,  a  brave  soldier,  and  "  a  fa- 
vourer of  ingeniouse  and  usefiill  arts/'  was  appointed  to 
suoceed  him  as  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland.  His  arrogance  and 
assumption  had,  however,  alarmed  the  Parliament,  and  Crom- 
well, desirous  of  advancing  Fleetwood,  obtained  an  act  limiting 
Lambert's  tenure  of  office  to  six  months.  This  aixangemeut 
was  nullified  by  an  accident  chronicled  bv  a  republican 
authoress  of  the  time.  '^  There  went  a  story  that  as  my  Lady 
Ireton  was  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  the  Lady  Lambert,  as 
proud  as  her  husband,  came  by  where  she  waSj  and  as  the 
present  princess  always  hath  presidency  of  the  relict  of  the 
dead  prince,  so  she  put  my  Lady  Ireton  below,  who,  notwith- 
standing her  piety  and  humility*  was  a  little  grieved  at  the 
affront.  Colonel  Fleetwood  being  then  present,  in  mourning 
for  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  same  time  her  lord  did,  took 
occasion  to  introduce  himself,  and  was  imm^iately  accepted 
by  the  lady  and  her  father,  who  designed  thus  to  restore  his 
dan^ter  to  the  h<mour  she  had  £illen  from.  Cromwell's  plot 
took  as  well  as  he  himself  could  wish ;  for  Lambert^  who  saw 
himself  thus  cut  off  from  half  his  exaltation,  sent  the  house  an 
insolent  message,  ^  that  if  they  ftmnd  him  so  unworthy  o£  the 
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-Hcmdur  th^jf  had  given  him  as  so  soon  to  repent  it^  he.,  would 
H  mt  ic^tiUfdh  their  Temedy  for  six  •  months,  hat .  was :  i^eadj.  i  Xq. 
sxirreiidet  ifaj^^^omniission  before  he  enteced  iato  his  offioe/rr 
'-UTiev  m^^iibof^t  hi6  word;?aTid  madei  iFIeetvood  .deputyj.aadl' 
X^adlfow'i^dWidikiidelrb^  Afteclhis  event>  Lambeir^^, 

^'^wiffi  li Jieait'fuU'Of^spite, matice^  afnd revenge, retreat^  tobi*- 
X^dace' ktif itnbIe&ott>^^  where'Ue 'passed  his  time  in  paintjl^^i. 
a.iid  h6ttf(h^titiri^)  lind  '^  had  tlve  faitest  tulips  and- gilliflowei^^ 
^Iiat  cb&Jd' oe  ^  fo^  teve  <ir>n>obey ;  jet  in  these  outwards  i 
pleasu^^^  ^(Uio^ii^to' an  old  miitet,^  ^*  he  nourished  ;the  amhir^ . 
-^on  he  te]jrtetf|fdn<fed' before  be  wasoaehiered^if  ^  ,,ir, 

Flig^twddd  Arrived  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy,  in  1652,  and/-^ 
^wnth  hta,-'*iti  the  quality  of  physician  to  the  army,  the  said 
X^ieuteniiilt  General's  perwn  and  family*'  came  William  Petty^  » 
^vr'ho,  zsiyt  a  contemporary,  is  "  a  proper  handsome  man,  r 
vKaeasurcid  inx  foot  high,  good  head  of  brown  haire,  moderateljp 
^mzmiBg  'nfy;   his  eies  are  a  kind  of  goose-grey,  but  very') 
sbori'tajgfated,  and  as  to  aspect  beautiful),  and  promise  sweety 
:Eaess  of  nsttire,  and  they  do  not  deceive,  for  he  is  a  marveiUoiiS!< 
S5^  natured  person;    eiebrowes  thick,  dark,  and  straight.  < 
U^is  rery  lardge."      Dr.  Petty,  born  in  1628,  was 
soni  of  a  poor  clothier  of  Bumsey  ;  speaking  of  his  earjj^/ 
^,  he^tclla  US  that  '^  At  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years  I  l^d 
^fcferined  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  tongues,  the  whole  . 
"^>dy  of  common   Arithmetic,  the   practical  Geometry  aud>i 
^^^nractay  conducing  to  Navigation,  DiaUing,  &c.,  with  the  ^ 
~ciowledge  of  several  mathematical  trades,  all  which,  and  havt.i 
^  been  at  the  university  of  Caen,  preferred  me  to  the  king's  ;/ 
^vy;' where,  at  the  ^e  of  twenty  years,  I  had  gotten  «pi  u 
^Ciout  threescore  pounds,  with  as  much  mathematics  as  any  <rfTl 
^^jri^  was  known  to  have  had.     With  this  provision,  ann&iq 
'*' ^43,  when  the  civil  wars  between  the  king  and  parliamentui 
K^>cw  hot,  I  went  into  the  Netherlands  and  France  for  three  i 
^^«rs,  and  having  vigouronsly  followed  my  studies,  especially  ^ 
^'^^it  of  medidne,  at^  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris>;  - 
^    irettimed  to  Humsey,  where  I  was  born,  bringing  back  with  .) 
*^^  lily  brother  Anthony;  whom  I  had  bred,  with  about  IQi^  r. 
*^crrc  thaif  I  had  carried  out  of  England.    With  tlii3  70^... ^ 
^*xdmy  endeavours,  in  less  than  four  years  more,  I  obtained  : 
'^^  dfegm?  of  M;D:  i^  Oxford,  and  forthwith  thereupon  to  hte or 
^^«mtt^  intd  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  «nd  ;i»t<9!i/i 
*^veralclubafbf  the  Vir<;ao/ttS'( Virtuosi) ;.  after  all^hichueJi«Pv 
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pence  defrayed,  I  h&d  left  £8/.,  and  in  the  next  two  years 
being  made  Fellow  of  Brazen-Nose,  and  Aiiaiomy  Professor 
in  Oxford,  and  also  Beader  at  Gresham  CoHege,  I  advanced 
my  said  stock  to  about  400/.,  and  with  100/.  more  ad?anoed 
and  given  me  to  go  for  Ireland,  into  full  600//'  From 
his  childhood.  Petty  had  exhibited  a  great  attachment  to 
mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits*  At  Pans  he  atudied 
anatomy  with  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  for  whose 
work  on  optics  he  drew  the  diagrams ;  nothwithstanding  all 
his  ingenuity  he  was  once,  while  resident  in  Franoej  obliged, 
from  want  of  money,  to  live  for  a  week  on  two  pobtty-wozih.  ai 
walnuts.  To  his  straitened  circumstsntai  at  thia  period 
we  find  allusion  in  one  of  his  works  wliere  he  introduces 
a  friend  addressing  him  in  the  following  terms ;  "  you  whom 
I  have  seen  sumptuously  treated  with  a  piece  of  Pain  de  la 
Heine,  ft  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  draught  of  St  Genevieve's 
well :  you  once  cried  up  mathematicks  and  bread  for  rich  dieer, 
and  you  were  frugal  in  your  food  to  be  prodigal  in  your  ex- 
pence  upon  projects," 

Petty  first  distinguished  himself  among  his  learned  contem- 
poraries by  his  treatise  on  the  advancement  of  leaming»  ad- 
dressed to  Samuel  Hartlib  and  published  in  1648.  He  also 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  kind  of  manifold  writer  which  ha 
describes  as  "  an  instrument  of  small  bulk  and  price,  easily 
made,  and  very  durable ;  whereby  any  man,  even  at  the  first 
sight  and  handhng,  may  write  two  resembling  oopies  of  the 
same  thing  at  once,  as  serviceably  and  as  fast  (allowing  two 
Knes  upon  each  page  for  setting  the  instraments)  as  by  the 
ordinary  way,  of  what  nature,  or  in  what  character,  or  what 
matter  soever,  as  paper,  parchment,  a  book,  &c.  the  said 
writing  ought  to  be  made  upon.''  At  Oxford  he  became 
deputy  to  Dr.  Clayton,  professor  of  anatomy,  who  had  an  in- 
superable aversion  to  the  sight  of  a  dead  body.  "  Anatomy/^ 
says  a  cotemporary,  "  was  then  but  little  understood  by  the 
university,  and  I  remember  Dr.  Petty  kept  a  body  that  he 
brought  by  water  from  Beading  a  good  while  to  read  on,  some 
way  preserved  or  pickled."  He  is  said  to  have  acted  Uie  prin- 
cipal part  in  restoring  to  life  a  woman  named  Anne  Green  who 
had  been  hanged  for  infanticide,  and  whose  resurrection  from 
the  dead  was  commemorated  in  verse  and  prose  by  the 
wit?  of  the  university.  In  1651,  in  addition  to  his  professor- 
ship of  anatomy,  he  was  appointed  profieesor  of  nausic  at 
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CffCfiham  College,  and,  accommodating  himself  to  the  religious 

aod  political  circmnstances  of  his  time^  he  obtained  the  appointK 

:xDeiit  df  physician  to  the  army  and  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Irelaud, 

at  the  sakucy  of  twenty  shillings  a  day : — "  The  said  Dr.  had  not 

laeta  landed  two  moneths,  but,  observing  the  vast  and  needless 

eispcnot  of  medicaments,  and  how  the  Apothecary*Gtenerall  of 

the  army,  with  his  three  assistants,  did  not  spend  their  time  to 

the  best  advantage ;  did  forthwith,  to  the  content  of  all  persons 

concerned,  with  the  State^u  bare  disbursement  of  about  120\ 

save  them  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of  their  former 

dMage,  and  furnished  the  army,  hospit^s,  garrisons,  head 

quaiten,  &c.,  with  medicaments,  without  the  least  noise  or 

trouble,  reducing  that  afair  to  a  state  of  easiness  and  plainness, 

which  before  was  held  a  mistery,  and  the  vexation  of  such  as 

laboured  to  administer  it  well.     Moreover,  the  said  Dr.  in  the 

practise  of  his  own  faculty  tooke  such  paines,  in  all  that  related 

to  his  said  charge,  that,  in  satisfaction  of  the  four  or  five  first 

years  of  his  services,  he  offered  to  refund  all  he  had  received  by 

way  of  salary,  soe  he  might  but  receive  the  lowest  usuall  allow- 

aooe  in  reward  for  the  business  he  had  actually  performed  in 

the  wi^  of  his  calling.^' 

In  Dohlin  Petty  soon  acquired  an  extensive  medical  practice 
by  which  he  made  about  £400,  a  year^  beyond  his  regular 
salary  as  a  government  officer.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  he 
began  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  survey 
of  the  forfeited  lands  was  being  executed.  Perceiving  the 
ftiany  errors  and  defects  of  Worsley's  plans,  he  expected 
that  by  expediting  the  work  and  performing  it  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  he  should  receive  just  compensation  as 
well  as  *'  monumental  thanks,^'  and  also  "  by  attempting  new 
difficulties,  to  have  stretched  his  own  capacities  and  intellect ; 
the  which  (like  leather  on  a  last)  is  not  only  formed  and 
fashioined,  but  much  extended  by  such  employments/^  And 
"  I  hoped,''  continues  Petty,  "  hereby  to  enlarge  my  trade  of 
experiments  from  bodies  to  minds^  from  the  motions  of  the  one 
to  the  manners  of  the  other;   thereby  to  have  understood 

C'ons  as  well  as  fermentations,  and  consequently  to  have 
as  pleasant  a  companion  to  my  ingenious  friends,  as  if 
sueb  an  mtermission  from  physic  had  never  been." 

Having  convinced  many  "  sober  and  judicious  persons''  of 
his  ability  to  accomplish  the  survey  of  the  forfeited  lands 
inthin  a  comparatively  short  period,  he  obtained  an  order  to 


b«  liMrd;  before  a^Cloixnfiftt^'td'irtioitaf  'he  'siibfhilltdfl  hU  pro- 

•        '  '  '  '  k 

X»,  with  mie  i>€!nht*ari  acre  fFoin  tlie' V™X»  of  *4  ^»  ^i,  wr 
MMM)  wres,  tofckibg''4''^£T'bi.'  4(t3et^  ^m  ac^es^Vas  t^^,  pky- 
ment  alleHtrarcfa- t^66]^m^iJa<?'(}/ ki^il^yiii^ny '  ebi^ W        ^or,  with 

the  Doctor,  in  regard  ^o'  the  fbrmt^d'  OTo'fitahle  lands.  The 
Church  and  Crown  "1di]^s  JsuY)8e(ju^ntlj  tnrbwn  in,  from  which 
there  was  no  such  confrmitldi)^  were  to  he  surteyefl  fji^r  ^3,U^.^0QQy; 
at  Were  ahb'the  crtfpr^fllaMe  lUndb.  .'^A  Ver'(ff.  Dardnyand  CQU^tJ, 
maps,  fbr  which*  h^  w^'ieoi>6ceftv%''ot)e.motisand  popn^s^' was  alao  to 
he  made,  th«  m^e  fUU  de^TI^qf  which  several  wortcs  will<  he.  aohse^* 
qvetitfy  found  in  the  ar^de^  oif  a^eement.— That,  l^e  Jnu^ht  not 
appear  t6  imjiplant'  the  tbrnrex''  surveyors,  or  deprl v|ette^  pf  tWr  . 
reward,  he  consented  to  pay  them  foi^  an  tlie^  had  aone,.^o  far  j^ 
he  could  mblce  tise  of  the  's&me^  and  to  execute  ihe  whole  work  for 
£8IM^;  er  £<^'p6r  1000  acres,'  thus  apf>earihg  to  estimate  the  prob- 
aUe  an^ottni^f  forfeited  land  at  five  millions  of  acre3.  .The  .pold-  - 
nesswith  whi^h  he  undertook  to  liind  himselr,  hy  pecuniai^.re«|HUiai^ 
hilHy,  tb  perform'  this  immense  work  in  thirteen  m9pths»  n^aj  well 
have  itartl^fd;  *  )^r«yet!ed'  ^  he  catls  it,  all  opponents.  It  would  have 
heen  th^ 'extreme-  tif  rashness  in'  an  ordinary  man,  hut  was  dovhtleaa 
vustiied  by  that  self-depetidence  and  confidence  which  such  a  man  aa 
Dr.  Petty  well  might  feci  in  himself  and  his  own  po>rer^  ;Be  h«ul 
discovered  the  ereat  principle  of  division  of  lahour^  jTW  mi«4  * 
was  yet  voting,  Which  in  later  life  produced  the  Political  Arithmetic^ 
PeUtioail  Avi'attfray,  smd  6ther  works  of  the  like  nature;  maki^  him 
almost  the  ft»mider  of  what  we  now  cidl  political  economy.** 

After  ''  the  gr^test  labour  and  discussion'*  .tbe  {i^rticalars 
of  the  contract  were  finally  agreed  to  hjy  tbj^  .Stete>.  cml  the 
eleventh  of  December  1654,  and  on  the  same  day  it  wns  re- 
solved at  a  Council  of  war,  that  the  army  sbould  cotxtribute 
one  penny  per  acre,  one  third  of  Vhich  va^  to  be  paid  foiih- 
with,  the  retDainder  after  the  survey  should  \^  covkpleted  and 
possessioiji  ^stiv,  .,  The  ariicles  ol  agroemeni;!,  maeiden  in 
number^  ratmed  Qii  tlie  ii&th  Deoember,iwere  in  aecordance 
with  Petty's  proposals ; — 

•*They  ei^join  a  survey  of  all  forfeited  la^ds  in  the  tcfa  half-coun- 
ties maDti<»^iB  tb*Aot  of  the&Mi  df  (9ef«eti^t^,>  162^9,  f6r  the 
satis&ctioQ  of  the  adveaturers  and  aoldfens  vii:  *:— ^Limerick,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Wftterford»  the  Kiag'ti  and  Queen's  Counties,  Mentha 
westmeath,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh  ;  also  within  the  counties 
of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  Kerry,  Longford,  Cork,  Kildare, 
Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Donegal,  « which  shall  he  set  out  as  s^- 
tisiMioafor  tlM  arrearas'  of  the  aoldisrs;  also,  ' alt *ftir^ted,  not 
yet  disposed  pf  or  s«t  out  *.in  Dubtfuj  OarlowvaadthiairamaiQhigpvf 
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^^fCorki  uid,f)i^»)).Cluircbla»tbfu>dC'?««ii  lands-  Jn-explaaatiMB 
of  tlcM  cUiitet  It  is  uecesaarr  to   mention,  by  reference  to  tha,^^ 

■frgca 
Iribvt* 


IJMHl' 

•rhiWh 


2atu' 

first" 
xuune^ircr^  Kt  apart:  one  moiet;  for  the  adventurers, tbeotherfnp 
"the  BoVEertt  If  these  proved  insufficient,  the  countj  of  Loutb,  wilii" 
'■hericc^^tm  of  one  baron;  (Ardee),  was  (o  be  included;  also  ttoi 
3aMlMraef4iJg  the  cout  in  Connaught,  beginning  from  Sljgo,  witbutl 
Amruilel  ttrcfaeseaaiid  the  western  bank  of  the  ShannoD  ;— 4h«> 
'  tTMtapIanted'  persons,  who,  from  the  other  provinces,  were  remoTOd') 
51)16  Comuught,  being  excluded  from  that  belt,  and  confioed  toi  tlwh 
Uterior  ; — aail  flnallj-,  if  thtse  proved  insufficient,  all  other  forfeited 
lands  were  to  be  made  avsitable  for  these  and  the  variuus  other 
^paM>qTM'"debts,  with  certain  precautions  and  reservations.  This, 
~«ilh  the  addition  of  the  Church  and  Crown  lands,  and  subie-.  . 
^ii«Klj  the  advoitiBBm'  moiety  of  the  forfeited  lands, led  to  the  long 
list  afcatuitiesi«tjihraced  in  the  Down  Survej,  which  ultimalelj  e£- 
~Vended  over  the  greater  part  of  twentj-nice  counties.  >  '■" 

"  All  theife,  when  profitable,  were   to  be  aurvejed,  showing  tin ' 
lowest  dendmiMtlons  Iraown  in  the  several  counties,  as  plough  landt,.,, 
VownUnd^  tto.     Whe&  unprofitable,  less  rigour  was  exacted,  andbj   ' 
■as  sabaeqnant  article  the  Doctor  wasito  survey  and  protract  separately" 
^he  bounds  of  all  the  baronies  within  the  before'SienllonEd  cohiities:  '' 
'That  perfect  and  exact  maps  may  be  had  for  publii^ue  use  of  each 
«f  the   haronjtes   or   countyes   aforesaid.'     These  conditions   were 
-^otibly  lUefuL  , ,  The  towalaad  boundariee  were  then,  as  now,  gene'- 
>mJI]  the  bouodan'es  of  properties,  therefore  of  forfeitures,  and  fre- 
^ueotlj ,  of  grants  ;    by   which   separate  measurements    (or    those 
fnrpQses  were  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  whole  furnished  material  '' 
*>r  a  gep^al  nap."  , 

The,  9f7)mges)entA  having  been  comiiloted,'  P^tty  'bonb^'" 
liiiiwl£,fcaieafmta>the'sarwiy  tt-  leW'  tllDii  half  the  tM  Sheb" 
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paid  by  the  State^  and  to  condade  in  thirteen  months  the  work 
which  could  not  have  been  finished  in  less  than  seven  jears 
according  to  Worslej^s  system.     "  Of  this  earlier  work,  tlie 
Grease  Survey,  only  a  few  fragments  r^naiiii  and  they  are  eon- 
fined  to  the  terriers  or  lists  of  lands^  with  brief  descriptions. 
The  maps^  if  any  were  completed^  are  wholly  lost."     It  was 
specially  agreed  by  the  Council  that  the  Doctor  should  be 
allowed  to  avail  himself  of  that  portion  ot  the  survey  made 
under  the  £arl   of  Strafford  which  contained  the  Omntj  of 
Tipperary,  and  which,  according  to  Major  Larcom,  who  has  ftir- 
nished  us  with  a  specimen  of  it,  ''would  appear  to  have 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  to  have  been  by  far  the  moat 
valuable  work  of  that  nature  which  had  then  been  performed 
in  Ireland.    On  tiiat  account  the  destmction  of  the  maps  and 
books  was  a  serious  loss,  as,  in  consequence  of  Connaught  hav- 
ing been  originally  excepted  from  Dr.  Petty's  work,  it  was  the 
only  detailed  survey  existing  of  that  province.''    P^7>  how- 
ever, estimates  his  profit  by  the  use  of  the  Strafford  survey,  as 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see 
that  he  was  absurdly  charged  with  making  immense  gains  by 
giving  a  duplicate  of  that  work.    The  details  of  the  Down 
Survey  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  paper  written 
by  our  author,  and  entitled  ''  A  brief  aocompt  of  the  most  ma- 
terial! passages  relatinge  to  the  Sun^ey  managed  by  Doctor 
Petty  in  Ireland,  anno  1655  and  1656,"  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  work  before  us  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Beoord 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  in 
Ireland : — 

"  Baronyes  in  Irland  are  of  various  extents,  vizt.,  some  but  8000 
acres,  and  some  160,000  acres.  The  first  survey  or  old  measurement 
was  performed  by  measurioge  whole  baronyes  m  one  surround^  or 
perimeter,  and  payinge  for  the  same  after  the  rate  of  40s.  for  every 
thousand  acres  contayned  within  such  surround  ;  whereby  it  followed 
that  the  surveyors  were  most  uneoually  rewarded  for  the  same 
worke,  vizt.,  he  that  measured  the  oarrony  of  160,000  acres  did 
gaine  neere  five  tymes  as  much  per  diem  as  he  that  measured  that  of 
8000  acres.  Besides^  whereas  40s.  were  given  for  measuringe  1 000 
acres,  in  that  way  58.  was  too  much,  that  is  to  say,  at  5s.  per  1000 
a  surveyor  might  have  earned  above  20s.  per  diem  cleare,  whereas 
lOs.  is  esteemed,  especially  in  long  employments,  a  competent  al- 
lowance. The  error  of  this  way  bemge  discerned,  the  same  under- 
takers order,  that  instead  of  measuringe  entire  baronyes  as  before* 
that  scopes  of  forfeited  profitable  lands  should  bee  measured  under 
one  surround,  bee  the  same  great  or  smaU,  or  wheather  such  scopes 
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insisted  of  many  »r  few  ifarme  landflj  townelandfl,  ploughlands,  or 

^ther  denominations  usuall  in  each  respective  county  or  barrony. 

And  for  this  kind  of  worke  the  surveyor  was  to  have  458.  for  every 

tiK>usttnd  acres,  abatinge  proportionably  for  such  parcel! s,  either  of 

uprofttable  or  onfoorfeited  land  aa  should  happen  to  be  burrounded 

vitbia  any  greater  scope.    Now  this  latter  way,  besides  the  incon- 

renieneyeB   above  mentioned^  laboured  with  this  other  and  greater, 

nxU,  that  by  how  much  the  measurer's  paynes  and  worke  was  greater* 

by  eoe  much  his  wages  and  allowance  was  lesse,  soe  as  noe  surveyor 

60ald  fbraae  wheather  hee  should  be  able  to  p#rforrae  his  respective 

niuiertaking^  at  the  rate  above  said,  or  that  hee  should  not  gaine 

ezorbitantlv  by  it.     Hereupon  Dr.  Petty  propounded  that  the  whole 

land  shonla  be  measured  both  accordinge  to  its  civil  1  bounds^  vizt., 

by  baron jesy  parishes,  townelands,  ploughlands,  ballyboes,  &c.,  and 

feooe  %T  i^   naturall  bonndings  by  rivers,  ridges  of  mountaines, 

Mickes,  loTigheiy  boggs,  &c.,  as  answeringe  not  onely  the  very  ends  of 

latiiifyii^e  the  adventurers  and  souldiers  then  in  view,  but  all  such 

other  future  ends  whatsoever  as  are  usually  expected  from  any  sur- 

vej.      The  objection  was,  that  the  same  would  not  be  don  under 

twenty  jearestyme,  and  the  settlement  must  be  so  long  retarded.    It 

was  answered,  that  security  should  be  given  for  performinge  the 

whole  in  thirteen  months,  provided  the  allowance  might  be  somewhat 

extraordinary.     Hereuppon  the  army  agree  to  give  out  of  theire 

owne  purses  soe  much  as  should  be  requisite  over  and  above  what 

the  councill  were  limitted  unto  by  theire  superiours. 

This    undertaking  extended  onely   to  the  provinces   of  Ulster, 
Liefinflrtery  and  Munster  (that  of  Oonnaght  beinge  reserved  for  the 
Irish),  nor  unto  all  the  lands  in  the  said  three  provinces,  although 
the  same  labour  and  method  would  have  cfTected  the  whole,  and 
more,  as  well  as  what  was.     Now  the  method  and  order  used  by  the 
said  Petty  in  this  vast  work  was  as  followeth,  viz  :  Whereas  survey- 
ors of  land  are  commonly  persons  of  gentile  and  iiberall  education, 
and  their  practise  esteemed  a  mistery  and  intricate  matter,  farr  ex- 
ceeding the  most  part  of  mechanicall  trades,  and  withall,  the  make- 
inge   of  their  instruments  is  a  matter  of  much   art  and  nicety,  if 
performed  with  that  truth  and  beauty  as  is  usuall  and  requisite. 
The  said  Petty,  consideringe  the  vastnesse  of  the  worke,  thought  of 
dividinge  both  the  art  of  makeinge  instruments,  as  also  that  of  usinge 
them  into    many  partes,  vizt.,  one  man    made  onely    measuringe 
chainesy  vizt.,  a  wire  maker  ;  another  magneticall  needles,  with  theire 
pins,  vizt.,  a  watchmaker ;  another  turned  the  boxes  out  of  wood, 
and  the  beads  of  the  stands  on  which  the  instrument  playes,  viz.,  a 
turnor  ;  another,  the  stands  or  loggs,  a  pipe  maker  ;  another  all  the 
brasse  worke,  vizt.,  a  founder ;  another  workman,  of  a  more  versa- 
tile head  and  hand,  touches  the  needles,  adjusts  the  sights  and  cards, 
and  adaptates  every  piece  to  each  other.     In  the  meane  tyme  scales, 
protractors,  and  compasse-cards,  beinge  matters  of  accurate  division, 
tre  prepared  by  the  ablest  artists  of  London.     Whithir  also  was  sent 
for,  a  magazyin  of  royall  paper,  mouth  glew^  colours,  pencills,  &c. 
At  the  same  tyme,  a  perfect  form  of  a  ifeild  booke  havinge  bin 
first  concluded  on,  uniforme  bookes  for  all  the  surveyors  were  ruled 
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and  iitied  JMMordiiige to.iV«n<i'nieMo?tr  lamt'sheoM  ^i^pe^-  •£ 
pftrbaps  five  or  six  <ffoote 'Square^  weregl^wM  tOff«lbM/  and  divided 
tbrougboot  into  areas  often  adret  eaini,  aocopmogsito'a  aeiila^  «f 
forty  Irish' patffibBa  to  an  inch,  and  othear-aingla  skiMU  (^'-^  |Mrliea*< 
Iftr  w*^  of  fitiatioiige  dry«  inietdcDr-to  prevent  ihs  ^4moeM#^itiOB-  of. 
shcuikinge  in>  the  paper)  wero  lined  lAit  into  eiMJle)  atfrcsj  ''Dnr*^ 
in^e .tlw  aaant^^mn^-a)sDe^lportableltablee^'boKeairwerBi>and  4d^ 
neceasav]rea»  aa  afaoasmaU  Fftvboh  i  tenta^  <#ppo  ttrdvided  to' '  MinUe 
the  Biefininrers  to  doe  aaiiy  fauheneite'witltont  j>tfQge';o»<barboqr,.it 
beiqg^  e^qwoted  thtt  iaio  adclt  iwukeif  'oenuiti^ei  they*  nniM  at-aoaM 

tymet  eontek  •  '  '        *^'  •-'•"ii*  i""  '•   > • 

Bnringeiheiaaimeit^me^alsoe^v^oflaiwereciM-eparinge  ef  ail  the 
laada*  nainee  to  beimea8iHred,««iiid.^f  ith«i«''t>«id  prdprieior%  and 
gaesse^plottB  made' of  moet  of  >ifato^  whyvaby  hat  onray  to  dlnot tW 
meaeuren whereto begione,  aodbow ta'prvBeMy^ft^^  but'abo  #» 
enAble  Petty  hinself  bow  to  appdvtibn  intO'eaeh-meainra  each  aoape 
of  land  to  vrOrke  uppen^  as  hee  migfht  be*  able  to  ^iah  within'  any 
assigaed  tyme.  •  • 

At  the  same  tyme  care  waa  taken  to  koow  who  were  the  ableit  ta 
each,  barony  and  parish  to  shew  the  tnxe  bonnda  and  ineares  of  every 
denomination^  what  oonvenient  quarters  and  tharbora  there  were  ta  - 
eaoh«  and  what  garriseot  did  everywhere  lye  most  conveniently  for 
theire  defence^  and  to  furnish  them  with  goards,  and  with  ail  who  were  . 
men  of  credit  and  trade  in  each  quarter,  fi tt  to  correspond  with  ibr 
fumiahinge  money  by  bills  of  exchange  and  otherwiae  ;  and,  lastlv» 
who  w«re  men  of  Bobrietv  and  good  aneetioni  to  have  an  eye  prirafMy 
ov4r  the  oarriage  And  diligence  of  esioh  surveyor  in  his  ircapeetlve 
undartalunge*    Another  person  is  appoynted  to  soliioite  under  oflhrei 
for  moneji  and  to  receive  it  from  several  publiqne  and  private  per- 
sonsi  vppp*'  whvmeeaeh  eumme  was  assigned  by  thepubiiipie  Trea- 
surer*     Tbo«aaie  «]so  paid  bills  upon  stated  aecompts,  -drvw  bills  i^f 
exchange  into  theicountryy<&c.,  as  also  attended'tlie'^ouFse>of  coynes, 
whioh  often  aoasand  fell  im  that  tyme ;  and  was  to  beware-of  adulter- 
ate  and  light  pieces,  then  and  there  very  rife.     But  the  prinoipaii 
division  of  this  whole  woitke  waa  to  enable  eerttiyn^  pereeaRs;  such 
as  were  able  to*  eadnre  travaille,  ill  lodginge  and  dyett^  as  ^alsoe 
heatea  and  oolds^  being  also  men  of  activitie,  that  «oiild  ie&pe  a  iiedge 
and  ditch»(andif)Oiikl  aisee  mffle  with  the  aevei^ail'  H]diS"pertona  n 
the  country 4  fcDm<vhom  they^migiht  expect  tai  be  of(eq'croesei^aiid 
opposed. '  (The)  which  •quslifieatinns  liappened-to-bepANOid  lamon^ 
severall  of  the  •ordismpy  shoukliers^  ""^^  ^^  whoQ),'  baiiti(^-Mi} 
bread  to  tr«des,i  <  co«ld  write  aad  •  read  safficieaUvi  fsr '  th«  '  purjmlw  * ' 
intandedO    Siiohi  therefose  (if  they  were  -.  <  bat  .baadfbU .  :and  Isteddy  ' 
minded,  Inotigh. not Jisfttiia  limblast  witts),t'W8re'tipii9hti,l  while  llie 
othorthinga.AfQreiaentioned  were  in  doinge,'  Imw  So  ntalsre*  use  of 
their  iQstrtimffitt>.>ia''e(nler  itoitake  the  iMfiritig6l  of  anyJibe^  and 
alsoe  how  .tor  hsariUe  the  clunna,  «espeeibii^  ih  the  itifim  <ef  <  riiiagis]  or 
falling^  groufidS)  9  as  also  hewtomaiDBr«everidljaariceswi(ih'a8plKde» 
wheneby  todisting^dbthe  varieus>iiTe4ldi^' and' abaft ments  tHki<lb 
tbey.wer(»'to<'take  notice  of;  and ^ to  ciwoiir  the-  most  'eonv^nient  * 
stations  or  plaice  fovobsetvatianB^  as  well>ia  order  to- di6piach!&s<<oMC  ' 


^ft^ot^itAiiiilMtly^-tjMjt.wtye  inslinxcted^  per  aatopsuun^  liowtoi 
^ndge'df  Mia  "^MumiOf  latub^io-roferenoe  to  ita  beare  quaUtief,  and  . 
.auscovdiagQ  tottbe^irtiUaand  otMiiioD»  then  ourrantito  dutin^nish  the 
-poofitabb  £rf«a  auebaaiwaato  be  tbrowjo  ia  over  and  aboTe,  and  not 
pakL-fi^r M^ M» * i lAnotber . sort •  of  man^  cepcciaUj  suoh as  bad  beene  of 
'tKadeilntO'Wbickfaj^&tingeydrdwinga,  or  any  other  kind  or  deeiffvi 
i)«Miataet«fiaarjyiverem8tr.Bct4djiii  the.ai^t  ofprotractuig*,  that  v^ 
ituSaamnge  h  moddil  Oir  ptottof'the.UiidB  admeasured^'  acoordtnga' 
toa4CiddiQifi4^:{>«PclMe  to  tbaanflhy.acoot-dinge  to  tho  length  and) 
b«vtag)»  of'  -enrery !iide  ^nuuonittted  nntc^  the  aaod  inrdtraotora  in  tha 
field  bookes  of  the  measurers  last  above  described  ;  the  which  pro^ 
tractiotia  'iven^aia^^Mpponlbeipa^ersafiDrementknied^  which  wa^e 
squared 'a«iii|toi<arbl«>aoine  I  of  W,  tome  of  sbgle  aoi'es^  Theae  men, 
and  aomelhnes  citner8<of  sdudldr/  abilities^  iFere  employed  to  count 
hav  many«of)  tha/Baid  >gvai^tar  av  <ltaser.intire>  lireas  were  compre^ 
hoaded  J^iihi^'eYev^tsilfxoundi  .Andwiihail  intx>  how  liiany  inteira' 
acrea  tbethDab6aAkictinge:reduced.f0om  decimal  parte  did  amouAt 
unto,  which    worke   was  soe  very  easie,  that  it  was  as   hard -to*' 
miataikd»';aa 'aaste^torfdisooYok*  and  amend  it^  and  itiBnitely  mofe 
obviofif  HD'  fiouMniaalaoii    and   free    from    error,    thikn  the  uamtH 
wi^   ,'c£.  irdtucekigfe;  ( the   whole    surround    into    triangles    wai^l 
anddoducipg  4he>  contant  from  laborious  proetapheresiS'of  them;>  ' 
The  nest  vlvrk^  wai^  raducinge  barrony  plotts,  whid),  accordinge  t<^ 
thaicAlo  of  40  perchea  to  the  inch,  were  sometymes  ^  or  10  foot 
sqiMircw  ot  thereabouts,  within  the  compasse  of  a  sheet  of  a  royal 
papac^  wbether.the  aoale  happened  to  be  greater  or  lossy  soe  as  all 
tha/bar«^fiplotta»  being  reduced  to  one  siae,  might  be  bound  up*"' 
togoalher  into  uniforme  bookes^  accordinge  to  the  cofUntyes  or  pirou  ' 
vineea  unta  whi(ih  the^  belonge.     These  reducementa  were  made  by 
paralalbgcannefi^of  arhieh  were  made  greater  numbers^  greater  variety^ 
and  in  larger  dimesMions,  than  perhaps  was  ever  yet  seene  ujion  anjr 
other  occaaionk     Some  hands  that  were  imployed  in  th^  said  r^^ 
duoemeiite  did,  <  for  the  most  parte,  performe  the  oolouringe  and< ' 
other  omamant  of  the  worke.     Over  and  above  all  these,  afewof '' 
the  most  nasnte  and  sagacious  persons,  such  as  were  skilled  in  all'^ 
the  partea,  practices,  andfirands,  appartayninge  unto  this  work^,  otr^- 
whereuato  it  waif  obnoxious,  did  in  the  first  place  view  the  measurefe  '  ' 
field  bookeai  and  thereby  the  aame  eritickes  as  artists  disoerne  orligt" 
ioalla  frona  coppyes  im  paiatinge,  and  truel^  antique  m^dalU'fpom"' 
such  aa  are  oouDterfeit, ;  did  endevour  to  discover  any  falsifioatiofi  . 
that  mi^t  be  prejudieiall  to  the  service.  The  same  men  alsde  r^pi*40u  - 
tracted  the  ptfotractions  abdne  mentioned,  compared  the  oomon  li^ea 
of  s^itenU  men*a,  worke,  eaamined  wheather  any  of  the  grounds  given 
in  charge  to  be  idneasured  were  omitted;  and,  lastly,  did  oast  itp 
aU  and>eTery  the  neasiirera  workes  into  linary  contents^  accordhij^e' 
to  w^ch  the  said  Petty  paid  his  workmen,  although  he  hitnselftf 
were  paid  by  the  snperfieiall  oontent,  or  number  of  a<ireS|  whi<*h  the*' 
respective  admeaanrements  did  conteyne  ;  the  whieh  coUra^  of  ptiyi^'- 
meai  ko  tooketo  take  away  all  byas  from  his  under  nleasnfeti^'tl:^'^ 
return  unprofitable  for  pr<^table,  or  vice  versa,  he  himselfe' havinge  *'* 
enmpedi.in^  wiensnaringe  contract^  b«getinge'8uspieiona<  of  thoi^'' 
e?ua  against  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  paid  more  for  profitable  then  un- 
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pnyfitable  Un^  «for  ^me  parcelh  of  imprdltlible  reeevkige  nothinge 
at  alL  Vtov  this  eod  lie  pAid  his  under-surveyors  hy  the  Imeavy 
oontent  of  theire  worke  as  aforesaid,  thoorh  some  suspect  he  rather 
did  it  to  obscare  his  eaines,  as  well  A'om  those  that  employed  him  m 
those  others  whom  himself  employed,  and  withall,  hy  remoyeioge  the 
old  smrveyors  from  of  theire  old  principles,  and  confoaiicfinge  them 
with  new,  to  make  them  more  amenable  to  his  pnfpKises.  The  qvUsth- 
titie  of  line  which  was  measured  by  the  ehaine  awi  needle  heinge  re- 
duced into  English  miles  was  enough  to  hare  eiioompaafied  the  world 
neere  five  tymes  about." 

Many  obstacles  impeded  the  completion  oif  tlie  survey; 
Petty  was  at  first  prohibited  to  employ  scholars  of  Trinity 
College,  soldiers,  or  Irish  Papists,  although  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  engaged  at  least  to  show 
the  boundaries  and  meares.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  em- 
ployed were  inexperienced  and  dishonest  j  although  each  of  the 
instruments  was  guarded  by  seven  soldiers  and  a  corporal  they 
were  frequently  carried  away  by  the  "  Tories ;"  a  large  portion  of 
the  payment  made  to  him  oy  the  state  was  in  base  coin ;  and, 
to  increase  his  difficulties,  the  weather  at  the  commencement  of 
the  survey  Vas  wet  and  inclement.  His  indomitable  energy 
and  assiduity,  nevertheless,  enabled  himtocomplete  the  contract, 
as  stipulated,  within  thirteen  months,  and  "  with  such  exact- 
ness, that  there  was  no  estate,  though  but  of  60/.  a  year, 
which  was  not  distinctly  marked  in  its  true  value,  maps  being 
likewise  made  of  the  whole  performance/^  He  however  ex- 
perienced much  difficulty  and  vexatious  procrastination  before 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  release  of  his  sureties  from  the  State. 
At  length,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1657,  the  Doctor  delivered 
into  the  Exchequer  "  all  books^  with  the  respective  mapps,  well 
drawne  and  adorned,  being  duly  engrossed,  bound  up,  and 
distinguished,  placed  in  a  noble  depository  of  carved  worke." 
On  the  1 8th  of  December  following  he  was,  by  an  order  in 
Council  of  that  date,  "  fully  discharged."  He  next  became 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  distribution  of  the  forfeited 
land;^ ;  an  office  of  the  greatest  labor  and  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  early  proceedings,  the  judgmenis  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  cGsputes  among  the  military.  Of 
this  distribution  we  possess  but  a  mefigre  account,  its  full  de- 
tails would,  as  Dr.  Petty  tells  us,  require  a  aepcu^^  tiei^iae. 
*'  In  truth,'*  observes  Major  Larcom,  *^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  work  more  full  of  perplexity  and  uncertainty  than  to  locate 
82,000   officers,   soldiers,   and  followers,   with   adventurers. 
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settleis,  and  creditosa  of  every  kind  and  class^  having  different 
and  uncertain  elaims  on  lands  of  different  and  uncertain  value^ 
in  detached  parcels  sprinkled  over  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of 
Ireland.  Mor^  as  he  subsequently  experienced^  a  task  more 
tlymklftsa  ijQ  the  eyes,  of  the  contemporary  million.  It  was  loi 
his  comfiort  that  he  obtained  and  kept  the  good  opinion  of  those 
who  were  ilnprejadioed  and  impartial/'  Much  surprise  had 
been  cxjihressed  at  Petty*s  not  having  invested  any  of  his  money 
in  the  country  in  which  it  had  been  acquired^  and  sinister  mo- 
tives were  supposed  to  actuate  him  in  this  course,  although,  he 
tdla  us  himself,  his  real  object  was,  to  keep  himself  "  free 
and  clear  from  all  kind  of  partiality  and  iniustice/' 

To  silence  malicious  aspersions,  and  being  desirous  to  be- 
come ^'  reaUy  a  bene&ctor  to  the  same  land  whereon  God 
had  already  blessed  his  endeavours,^'  he  determined  to  purchase 
debentures,  but  finding  them  "  scarce  and  deere''  he  petitioned 
the  Council  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  arrears  due  to  him  for 
his  services  by  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  as  well  as  for  per- 
mission to  purchase  mortgages,  no  person  connected  with  the 
survey  being  allowed  to  engage  in  that  traffic.  His  claims 
having  been  fully  investigated,  the  Commissioners  granted  this 
request  and  set  out  to  him  nearly  nineteen  thousand  acres  of 
profitable  land  in  part  payment  of  his  demands. 

**  It  maj,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  dealt  in  lands 
at  an,  while  ne  was  himself  a  commissioner  for  distributing  them. 
Such  would  now  be  the  feeline  of  a  public  officer,  and  such  was  his 
own  feeling,  haying  long  '  forbore  out  of  tenderness  to  deale  in  land 
or  debentures,  till  the  whole  army  was  satisfied.'     But  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  sought  the  office,  and  it  would  have  been  unreasonable 
that  he  should  on  that  account  have  altogether  abstained  from  par- 
ehasiog  land,  or  from  obtaining  that  mode  of  pajment,  when  it  seem- 
ed possible  even  that  means  nught  fail,  from  the  number  of  unknown 
elauns  of  other  kinds  which  were  coming  in ;  so  many,  that  he  states 
it  was  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  enough  land  to  satisfy  them 
alL     And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  although  the  Act  prohibited 
an  persons  employed  in  connection  with  it,  from  dealing  in  land  with- 
out tbe  special  consent  of  the  council,  it  allowed  public  salaries  and 
public  debts  to  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part  in  land,  and  that  such  was  the 
general  practice.     The  names  of  his  immediate  coadjutors,  Gookin> 
&iDg,  Symner,  Worsley,  nay,  every  name  which  appears  in  this  his« 
tory,  i^pears  also  in  the  books  of  distribution  as  a  possessor  of  land. 
His  hayug  forborne  so  long,  appears  the  onij  peculiarity  in  that 
reepect,  except,  indeed,  the  peculiar  knowledge  and  ability  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  when  once  he  had  entered  upon  it. 
It  is  clear,  howeyer,  that  he  had  actually  invested  .£7469,  either  bis 
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own  or  admilledly  d«B  to  him»  via.,  JVt8l»  «nwf  ^Atf  mA  JlM^ 
debenCnrM  therewith,  X1M8  n  rodowartoB  of  MiipfMj  o«i 
£2025  for  Uboors  of  distribution,  for  which  18,483  acros  hod  been 
set  out  to  him  at  the  usual  rates.  The  additional  sum,  stated  to  bo 
above  £3000,  arising  from  compsrinr  what  he  had,  with  what  ho 
might  havo  had  if  his  employmeBt  hod  not  yitchiiBil  Uhi  I>!^  ^iwd* 
intt  in  the  ordmarT  way*  does  not  lypoor  to  Iwvo  hmm^tmk  «oftMo4» 
There  can  be  no  doubt  he  oonsidored  it  fairly  dM^  BipnwsHy^  in  the 
absence  of  specific  remuneration  for  hb  omploynMOt  as  commissioner 
of  distribution,  nor  anj  that  his  extraordinary  labours  were  not  on 
on  the  whole  over-reqaited,  oomnared  wUk  mmaj  aroond  him,  as  It 
oan  scarcely  be  doubted  that  but  fcr  his  wmnnit  aad  auhsequeol 
operations,  the  lands  would  not  have  boon  flanrejpoa  or  aet  out  bofctw 
the  Restoration.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  to  per- 
sons not  conversant  with  the  circumstances,  nor  acqujunted  with  ti&e 
peculiarities  of  his  case,  it  might  have  appeared  extreme  and  irregu- 
lar. For  example,  the  £3 1 8 1  was  indemnified  fully  in  land,  but  it  i^ 
peared  to  represent  only  £614  of  real  debt»  and  the  9066  acrea  girett 
m  requital  for  the  £3181  and  £1000  debentures,  would  seem  con* 
veyed  for  the  £1000  onlv;  the  3000  acres  of  redeemed  land,  also, 
would  appear  conveyed  for  hiJf-a-crown,  yet  in  both  cases  the  fidl 
amount  was  paid,  and  the  smaller  sums  merely  satisfied  the  techni* 
calities  of  title." 

The  Disfcribation  of  the  lands  in  which  Petty  took 
the  chief  part^  was  necessarily  attended  with  much 
dissatisfaction  to  all  parties ;  and  reports  injurious  to  his  repu- 
tation were  soon  circulated  by  interested  parties,  although  in 
his  attempts  to  keep  himself  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  corruption 
he  "declined  bribes  or  gratuities,  always  refused  even  presents  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  yea,  forbore  to  take  fees  as  a  physidan, 
for  fear  they  might  be  intended  to  bias  his  actings,  in  any 
other  trusts  and  capacities/'  His  intimacy  with  Henry 
Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  Secretary,  his  situa* 
tion  as  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  general  success  in  all  his 
undertakings,  procured  him  many  enemies,  especially  among 
the  Anabaptists,  then  a  powerftd  body  in  the  army,  who,  on- 
able  to  discover  his  true  reUgious  tenets,  which  thcDoctoralways 
kept  carefully  concealed,  accused  him  alternately  of  being  a 
Jesuit,  a  Socmian,  and  an  Atheist  An  attempt  was  accordingly 
made  to  eOect  the  ruin  of  Petty,  and  la^  numbers  of  dissatisfied 
men  were  found  to  join  in  persecuting  one  who  by  his  genius 
and  un<»asing  application  had  totally  eclipsed  them  in  the  eyes  of 
^e  world.  The  ringleaders  of  these  makontents  were  Worsley 
the  Surveyor  General,  superseded  by  Petty,  and  Sir  Hieroiii 
or  Jerom  Sankey,  a  fanatiGal  Anabaptist,  who  was  in  the  habit 
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ofpraaching  aiDuUiD,  ''when  also  several  officers  who  had 
been  always  fiivonrites  to  the  governments,  and  had  mightT 
friends  to  back  them,  saw  there  was  a  design  of  profit  which 
Uiemaelves  bad  mi^ed;  and  when  some  of  the  soldiers  re- 
flectiug  upon  their  long  services  in  the  army,  hard  duties,  their 
wounds  and  maims,  eonsidered  they  had  not  made  near  the 
same  admntage  which  a  stranger,  sedentary  scholar,  and  a  very 
yonng  man«  was  like  to  make  even  by  a  slight :  and  lastly, 
continues  tlie  Doctor^  *'  when  those  that  called  themselves  the 
old  surf  eyors,  were  unmasked  and  the  whole  world  let  to  see, 
that  what  those  formal  Oloriosos  cried  np  for  a  mystery,  was 
nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  a  mean  ciipacity,  witliin  a  few 
months  time :  Then  all  those  several  persons  set  tliemselves 
to  tlirow  blocks  in  my  way,  and  to  hang  clogs  at  my  heels, 
whereby  to  make  my  merits  and  fortunes  no  more  considerable 
than  their  own/' 
He  thus  humorously  describes  his  situation  at  this  period: — 

"  As  for  the  Dr.  himselfe,  he  became  to  bee  esteemed  the , 

or  evill  angell  of  the  nation ;  and  althou^rh  God  enabled  him  to 
cleare  himsiBlfe  before  the  Councill  and  all  other  authorityes»  as 
allsoe  to  any  other  particular  persons  who  was  but  curiousc  enough 
to  understand  the  reasoh  of  his  actings,  yet  all  ho  did  it  was  still 
•aid  to  bee  but  delusion,  and  casting  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  mea 
he  dealt  with.  Yea,  though  it  was  his  vanity  to  carry  all  tilings  with 
justice  and  impartially,  yet  the  contrary  was  still  imputed  unto  him, 
even  although  his  greatest  adversaries  could  never  procure  him  a 
checquc  from  his  superiours,  nor  could  liinder  his  masters,  who  had 
Men  bim  faitlifuU  in  small  mutters,  to  sett  him  over  greater,  nor  to 
entrust  him  with  the  adventurers^  and  disl)..nclcd  meus  survey,  even 
although  lie  had  been  excessively  railed  att  for  what  he  had  imme- 
diately done  before  of  that  nature,  inserting  him  allsoe  in  all  com« 
ini!i«ions  relating  to  distribution  of  lands.  Nor  did  the  then  Lord 
LeiftenaDt  (then  vrhomcnocinan  knew  him  better)  frighted  for  owning 
fiir  bim  his  secretary,  aa  to  bib  bus»ino8s  of  nearest  concermnent.  Nor 
vaA  the  Councill  soe  rouvinced  of  his  unworthinesse  as  to  refuse  hia 
service  aa  clerke  to  their  table  ;  for  these  two  honors  did  God  add 
nnto  him,  even  when  the  cry  of  his  adversaries  was  loudest,  the 
vbieb,  as  he  did  not  seeke  as  shelters  to  bis  crimes,  soe  he  did  not 
too  broadly  appeare  in  them,  to  avoyd  the  ostentation  which  usually 
ipringa  froui  buch  advauceuients.  The  access  of  this  new  and  more 
honourable  trusts  did  but  quench  his  fires  with  oyle,  and  provoked 
his  ambitiouse  adversarycs  to  thinke  of  hewing  downe  the  tree  uppon 
a  twig  whereoif  he  stood,  so  as  by  multiplying  their  surmises  ana  cla^- 
Booresyhee  became  the  Bobin  GoodfellowandOberonof  tbecountrey ; 
ibr,  aa  heretofore  domestique  servant^t  in  the  countrey  did  sott  on 
foot  the  opinion  of  Bobin  Goodfellow  and  the  ffiiiries,  that  when  them- 
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telvea  had  stolen  junjtelts,  they  might  acciue  Robin  Good^elhiw  fbr 
itt ;  and  when  themselves  had  been  revelling  at  onseasonable  hoixres 
of  the  night,  they  miffht  say  the  fairies  danced ;  and  when,  by  wrap- 
ping themselves  m  wnite  sheetes,  they  miffht  goe  any  whither  with- 
out opposition,  uppon  the  accompt  of  being  ghosts  and  walking 
spiritts  ;  in  the  same  manner  sererail  of  the  agents  of  the  army,  when 
tney  could  not  give  a  good  acoompt  to  thoae  that  entrusted  them,  to 
say  Dr.  Petty  was  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  was  a  ready  and 
credible  excuse.  If  the  agent  would  goe  irom  his  countrey  quarters 
to  Dublin  on  free  cost,  the  souldiers  must  contribute  towards  it, 
uppon  the  accompt  of  getting  justice  from  Dr.  Petty.  If  Ae  poor 
souldiers  would  have  their  lands  sett  out  before  necessity  compells 
them  to  sell,  it  was  but  saying  Dr.  Petty  would  not  send  a  surveyor. 
If  the  surveyor  doe  not  lay  the  house  and  orchard  on  the  right  side, 
the  party  disappointed  need  but  say  Dr.  Petty  imployes  insufficient 
instruments.  When  one  party  hath  by  good  cheare  and  gratuity 
bvassed  a  poor  fellow,  it  was  good  ground  for  the  other  to  say  that 
Dr.  Petty  imployes  such  as  takes  bribes,  and  perhapps  shares  with 
them ;  there  being  persons  who  have  shown  a  poor  souldier  a  bogg 
or  other  course  land,  telling  him  that  was  his  lott  sett  out  by  Dr. 
Petty,  to  the  end  they  mi^ht  have  the  good  land,  which  really  was 
the  poor  man's,  att  the  price  of  the  bogg.  If  a  piece  of  land  better 
than  our  owne,  through  an  accident,  happen  to  be  undisposed  of,  then 
our  owne  is  cryed  out  uppon  as  inovmbred,  and  Dr.  P«tty  a  villaine 
if  hee  doe  not  help  cozen  the  State  to  exchange  itt*  Ir  wee  have 
undersett  our  land,  then  a  Protestant  claimes  it,  and  soe  wee  become 
free  to  have  other  lands  whereuppon  to  make  a  wiser  barffaine.  If 
wee  would  have  a  good  large  auota  or  proportion  of  amr  debt  satia- 
fyed  in  Leinster  and  Ulster,  tnen  Kerrey,  being  the  refuae  eovnty 
of  Mnnster,  is  all  good  land.  If  the  Munster  lott  would  be  rid  of 
Kerrey,  they  cry  up  the  neating  and  withdrawing  of  dubiouse  lands 
for  a  divine  invention ;  to  others,  an  abominable  project.  If  the 
Commissioners  are  sparino^  to  show  their  mappe,  to  prevent  projeet- 
it^  and  contriving  uppon  them,  then  Dr.  Petty  keepes  all  in  the  dttrke. 
if  wee  doe  not  observe  what  every  juncto  or  faction  directs,  how 
contradictory  or  unintelligible  soever.  Dr.  Petty  transgresses  the 
Committee's  orders ;  if  wee  fall  uppon  course  land,  better  being  be- 
hind us.  Dr.  Patty  hath  overcharged  the  lott,  and  stuflft  in  his  owne 
friends;  if  better  lands  bee  before  us,  then  debentures  were  not 
equally  fixed.  When  Dr.  Petty  minds  the  agents  of  their  poore  breth- 
ren,  who  served  before  1649,  and  were  disbanded  in  1653,  itt  is  said 
that  this  advertisement  is  like  Judas  his  proposing  to  have  the  box 
of  ointment  sold  for  one  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poore. 
When  loose  debentures  swarme  up  and  downe.  Dr.  Petty  is  suspect- 
u  r  ^^y^^  ^^^^  *^  under  rates,  and  hath  been  seareht  like  a 
theife  with  a  constable ;  but  noe  body  observes  the  agents  breaking 
up  the  officers  seale,  and  thereby  introducing  this  danger.  When 
tne  lyst  or  string  of  disposeable  lands  was  made  and  presented  to  the 
apnt^  they  would  for  greedinesse  acquiesse  in  any  thinir ;  but  when 
the  lotts  fell  out  amisse.  Dr.  Petty  jugied.  Whilst  DrT  Pet^  for. 
oore,  out  of  tenderness,  to  deale  in  lands  or  debentures  Bntill  the 
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vhole  army  was  satisQred,  then  it  was  said  he  would  not  engage  in 
the  Und8  of  Ireland,  but,  having  gotten  his  money,  would  run  away; 
bat  when  he  had  layd  out  his  estate  in  land,  he  became  soe  wicked  aa 
not  to  bee  worthy  to  stay  in  the  nation.'* 

His  enemies  still  continued  actively  plotting  his  ruin, 
and  among  "  a  thousand  stratagems  to  undoe  him/'  not  the 
least  ingenious  was  their  design,  "  as  a  pretended  favour,  to 
give  him  the  command  of  a  troope  of  horse,  beheving  that, 
being  noe  souldier,  he  should  soon  fall  into  some  miscar- 
riage, for  which  they  would  disgrace  or  punish  him  at  a  court 
marshall  of  their  own  packing.^' 

While  engaged  with  the  Committee  of  distribution  at  Lon- 
don relative  to  revising  the  allottments  of  the  lands  to  adven- 
turers, he  was  recalled  to  Ireland  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him  in  an  anonymous  letter  which  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  To  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  the  State  appointed  a  Committee  of  seven  officers, 
styled  by  our  author  "  seaven  purging  pills  guilded  by  the 
Councilrs  approbation/'  It  was  now  reported  at  London 
that  the  Lord  Deputy  having  discovered  Pett/s  crimes  had  de- 
livered him  up  to  justice,  that  Sir  Anthony  Morgan,  his 
chief  friend,  had  deserted  him,  that  "  his  lands  were  sequestred, 
his  study  and  papers  sealed  up,  and,  in  fine,  that  the  Doctor 
would  never  more  be  seen  in  Ireland." 

"  The  news  in  Ireland  was  of  the  same  nature,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree,  because  men  by  their  owne  eyes  could  see  falshood  in 
many  particulars  of  what  was  told  in  England ;  but  what  the  news 
wanted  as  to  horrour  in  Ireland,  it  had  in  extent,  for  there  was  noe 
man  who  did  not  talke  thereof,  nor  any  table  nor  taverne  unprovided 
ot  a  theme  to  discourse  upon  for  many  days  together ;  uppon  all 
which  the  adventurers  who  wrought  the  letter  of  the  1 7th  of  Sep- 
tember,  before  recited,  and  engaged  for  such  a  reward  for  the  Drs. 
service  to  them,  as  whereby  bee  might  have  gained  neer  2000.1i, 
grew  exceeding  cold  and  suspiciouse ;  his  tenants  grew  delatory 
and  full  of  excuses  as  to  the  payment  of  their  rent ;  himselfe  was 
discouraged' from  improving  his  estate,  and  from  accepting  of  such 
proposalls  as  tended  to  his  honourable  and  happier  settlement  in  the 
world.  The  aforementioned  assembly  of  justiciary  officers,  after 
ventine  much  spleene,  and  through  their  passions  letting  the  world 
not  oiuy  peepe  mto  but  pore  and  gaze  uppon  the  common  intention, 
I  mesne  the  less  noble  and  wise  of  those  officers,  propounded  the 
seising  of  pikers,  hanging  of  padlocks,  diving  into  intentions  by  fetch* 
ing  foule  wast  papers  back  from  the  dunghill,  and  seeking  for  pre- 
paratory draugtits  under  the  bottome  of  tarts,,  &c.  Whilst  some, 
iBore  wiae  and  moderate,  withdrew  from  these  actings,  others  were 
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friendlj  and  couragious,  declared  agwnst  this  fury;  others  were 
crafty,  not  less  malieiouse,  laboured  to  sugar  the  poison ;  whilst 
others  of  ^1  sorts  ran  with  the  multitude."  .      \  .  .  . 

•  Having  arrived  in  Dublin  an^.  asp^rtai^^d  .^hp'^particolara 

of  the  accusations,  'he  set  to  work    actively  to  vindicate 

l^imselfji   ftnd  among  ,Qt\m    niatt^^  ipefeitiqned.'ttotXi^rd 

Lieutenant  and  Council  ''That  all   proqeeding^  sinw.flw^ 

Ut  of  December  last  untill  your  Lordahipps  seutene^  Iwrd- 

uppon,  may  be  published  in  print,  an4  that  some  indiff^tao^ 

notary  bee  forthwith  appointed  to  that  purpose ;    aad  4hat 

jQurLordshippsvould  consider  that  without  thisi,  these  pfocced*- 

mgs,  which  may  be  a  mine  to  your  petitioner,  will  be  but  sport 

to    his    adversaryes,  allthough  they  miscarry,  they  stakiag 

nothing  to  your  petitioner's  whole  estate  aud  reputation."     All 

preparations  having  been  made  on  both  sides,  Thursday,. the 

seventh  of  April  1659  was  finally  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  the 

case  before  the  Council ;  however,   on  Sunday,  the  third  of 

April,  Dr.  Petty  received  an  order  from  the  Speaker  to  attend 

in  his  place  the  English  House  of  Parliament  to  answ  er  the 

^  articles  of  misdemeanours  and  breach  of  trust''  exhibited 

against  him  by  Sir  Jerom  Sankey,  who  at  the  same  time  came 

qver  to  Ireland  to  seek  evidence  for  his  "  wild  assertions." 

**  These  things  being  att  this  pass,  the  said  seaven  officers,  sup- 
posing that,  in  the  Drs.  being  thus  sent  for,  his  Excellency  himselfe 
was  strucke  att,  and  that  hee  would  thinke  what  was  done  was  rather 
in  order  to  some  great  matter,  which  indeed  was  the  common  opinion, 
came  to  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  protesting  and  calling  God  to 
witness,  that  what  Sankey  had  done  was  by  noe  advice  or  consent  oi 
theirs ;  that  the  Drs.  oppression  would  be  their  great  greife  and  loss* 
he  being  one  without  whome  they  could  not  proceed  in  the  rest  of 
their  distribution  j  and  their  only  intention  was  to  show  his  Lord- 
ship such  irregularityes  in  his  actings  as  might  procure  reproofe 
enough  whereby  to  take  of  th£Ct  insolency  and  domination  where- 
with he  managed  that  affaire  ;  and  that  themselves  had  nothing  to 
say  but  what  was  in  their  exceptions  exhibited  to  the   Councill, 
nor     would     they      meddle     or     make     farther    in'  the     bus- 
siness.      Notwithstanding    aU    which,    they    mett     dayly ;     sent 
up  and  downe  to  aU  manner  of  discontented  persons,  far  and  neer  j 
used  all  meanes  to  draw  out  of  every  what  he  could  devise  to  say  t 
revived  discontents  in  those  who  had  cleered   accompts  with  th*'. 
Doctor  some  yeares  before  j  sent  for  Worseley,  the  late  Suryeyor«. 
General,  his  professed  enemy ;  tampered  with  his  servants,  especially 
the  most  indigent  of  them  ;  entertained  lawyers ;  and,  in  fine,  did 
whatever  could  be  thought  on,  to  putt  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
this  furiouse  knight.     On  the  other  side,  the  Dr.  prepares  himaelfb 
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togjoe  over  to  answer  the  charge,  carry eth  with  him  such  letters  of 
rewbtmendatibn  as  his  good  fnen^ds  were  pleased  to  load  him  with. 
He  came  to  London  the  17th  of  Aprill,  tooke  his  place  in  the  House 
tl)6J9th.  and  on  the^lst^  in  the  mornine^  before  he  had  delivered 
fiJ^Mf  liriiiariyl^tteri;  ahs^efr^d,  or  rather  spake  to  his  charge/* 

'Wttyi^spesMJh,  is 'reported  by  himself,  is  temperate  and 
ittciiMd  :  fae't^pitulates  his  services,  asserts  the  integrity 
^ioM  condaet,  and  expresses  his  willingness  to  submit  all  his 
iflMctiOfis  to  R  rigid  serotiny.  Sir  Jerom  Sankey^s  reply  afi- 
rcb  aeurious  specimeri  of  English  parliamentary  eloquence — 
anther,  it  may  be  observed,  served  in  the  reduction  of 
dand,  and  *'  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proccednigs  of  the 
aj,  during  the  short  interval  it  assumed  high  power  at  the 
se  of  1659.  His  name  appears  first  of  twelve  who  sign 
f  circalar  letters  constituting  and  calling  together  the  com- 
tteie  of  safety ;  and  we  find  him  commanding  the  Irish 
in  Lambert's  army   in  the  North  of  England." 


Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  heard  here  a  long,  starcht,  studied  speech  ; 
ly,  a  starch,  studied  peice — Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
Je  of  rhetorique  ;  1  say,  a  great  deale  of  rhetorique.  But  1  will 
»ve  my  charge  :  I  will  make  it  good,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  front 
the  reare,  front,  ilanke,  and  reare  ;  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will.  I 
e  not  much  rhetorique,  but  I  have  my  papers  here ;  I  have 
sbed  them  here  from  Dublyn  ;  here  they  be  in  my  hand  ;  I  have 
m  ready,  Mr.  Speaker.  Here  befoule  things  ;  I  will  prove  them. 
arrant  I'll  prove  them,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  says,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
hiith  not  taken  bribes, — not  bribes  ?  O  strange  I  lleally  if  he 
nt  talien  bribes,  then  he  hath  taken  nothing.  Not  bribes  I — sure 
hath  lost  his  memory  !  I  thought  he  would  have  confest  that.  If 
had  hut  as  good  a  memory  as  he  hath  confidence,  hee  would  con^ 
§  thaty  Mr.  Speaker:  hee  must  have  confidence.  Really,  he 
nta  it ;  for  I  have  foule  things  in  these  papers  here.  Not  bribes  ? 
•  Speaker  I  Why,  there  .was  Lieut.-Oollonell  Fflower,  Mr. 
eaker,  gave  him  a  bribe.  Lieut.-Collonell  Fflower  came  to  him 
:h  an  order  for  land,  and  the  Dr.  asked  him  what  he  would  give 
a  •  L«ieut.-Collonell  Fflower  said  100//.,  but  the  Doctor  said, 
A 1  ptsh  I  Fflower,  that  thou  shalt ;  and  soe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
€>iit.-Collonell  Fflower  gave  him  a  I  OO/i.  a  year  for  a  bribe.  In 
f  judgement,  now,  this  was  a  bribe :  for  what  was  it  else,  Mr. 
leaker  ?  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  Captain  Sands,  Captain 
mda  came  for  a  reprizall ;  but,  said  the  Doctor  to  him,  will  you 
.▼e  me  your  house,  then  ?  His  house  in  Oxman-towne,  Mr.  Speaker, 
azt  to  oir  Robert  Meredith  there.  Will  you  give  me  vour  house, 
totain  8ands  ?  said  the  Dr.  Now  if  this  was  not  a  bribe,  twae 
a  inducement  to  a  bribe.  Soe  Captain  Sands  was  glad  to  ^ve  to 
kte  Dr.  his  house  in  Oxman-towne,  that  he  bought  of  Adjutant- 
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Generall  Allen,  and  to  make  a  writing  for  it ;  but  afterward!  Captain 
Sands  would  hare  his  writeing  againe,  and  the  Doctor  would  not 
give  it  him ;  soe  tbey  fell  to  strugling,  and  C«)tain  fiandt  wa^  glad 
to  teore  the  writinc^s  all  to  peices.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  tbia  waf 
an  inducement  to  a  nribe }  but  I  have  foiiler  thiags  in  mv  papert 
here  that  I  brought  from  Dublyn  ;  I  say,  from  Dublyn,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Whilst  he  went  on  at  this  rate,  the  House  fell  a-talking  one  with 
another,  till  at  length  one,  who  had  some  other  business  to  morei 
desired  that  the  gentleman  might  bring  in  his  chaise  in  writing ; 
but  another  answered,  that  the  gentleman  had  his  papers,  and 
that  all  was  in  writing  allready.  Another  moved  he  might  have 
time  allowed  to  understand  his  papers.  Another,  fearing  when  Sir 
Hierome  had  done,  that  something  of  an  ill  nature  would  bee  moved, 
desired  that  Sir  Hierome  might  proceed.  This  motion  seemed  to 
Sir  Hierome  like  A ssuerus  holding  out  the  golden  sceptre  to  Esther. 
Whereas  he  suddenly  rose  up  againe,  and  said:— Why,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  Captaine  Wink  worth  came  with  an  order  for  the 
liberties  of  Limericke  ;  but  the  Doctor  said,  Captaine,  will  you 
sell  ?  will  you  sell  ?  Noe,  said  the  Captain,  tis  the  price  of  my 
bloud.  Then  said  the  Doctor,  tis  bravely  said ;  why,  then,  my 
noble  Captaine,  the  liberties  of  LimrickearemeatA>r  your  masters, 
meaning  the  Lord  Deputy.  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  who  dishonoures 
my  Lord  Deputy,  the  Doctor  or  I  ?  In  my  judgement,  now,  the 
Doctor  doeth.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  comes  Lieut. •Collonell  Brayfield 
for  land  ;  but  the  Doctor  asked  whether  he  would  sell  ?  He  said.  No. 
Then  said  the  Doctor,  Litleman,  Litleman,  there  is  land  for  you 
bejond  the  moone.  I  have  more  yett,  Mr.  Speaker ;  there  bee  fouler 
thmgs  yett ;  this  is  but  halfe.  Hereabouts  interposes  another,  say- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  you  soe  much  forgott  your  selfe  as  to  barken 
to  these  private  quarrells,  and  neglect  the  publicke.  Another,  who 
himselfe  used  to  speak  like  Sir  Hierome,  and  loved  such  discourse, 
desired  the  gentleman  might  proceed.  Sir  Hierome  starts  up  then 
and  said : — Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  speake,  for  I  have  foule  things.  Why, 
there  is  Balleboy,  the  barony  of  Balleboy,  Mr.  Speaker ;  the  Doctor 
has  7000  acres  in  thebarony  of  Balleboy,  that  he  has  noe  right  to. 
And  then  there  is  the  od  pence,  that  he  has  taken  them  all  to  make 
his  debt  swell ;  he  has  18000  acres,  and  his  debentures  come  to  about 
$000  acres.  Ffor  our  debentures,  Mr.  Speaker,  comes  numy  times  to 
five  shillings  two  pence ;  bee  takes  the  2d.  to  himselfe,  and  pays  only 
5s.  Then  there  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  it  here  in  my 
papers,  and  that  is  Strafford's  survey  ;  the  Doctor  gives  in  a  duplicate 
of  Strafford's  survey,  which  never  cost  him  20/i.,  and  receives  1  lOOft'. 
for  itt.  These  bee  foule  things.  Here  anothca*  moved  agrnine,  that 
he  might  put  his  charge  in  writmg,  and  that  the  House  might  proceed 
to  the  business  of  the  day ;  which  motion,  the  House  being  weary  in 
ezspeoting  some  materiall  thing,  was  seconded,  and  a  weeks  time  allow- 
ed Sir  Hierome  to  putt  his  charge  in  writing.  Upp  starts  Sir  Hi»> 
rome  againe,  and  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  but  one  more  short 
motion  to  make,  which  is,  that  all  the  originall  mapps  and  books  of 
reference  which  the  Dr.  keepes,  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
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mMj  be  brought  into  the  Exchequer  ;  for  those  are  the  bookes  iipp6n 
which  we  hold  our  ettatesy  those  are  the  records  ;  and  if  we  have  not 
thoae»  Mr.  Speaker^  wee  may  be  all  undone.  Hereuppon  the  Dr. 
aaawered,  saying  :^^Mr.  Speaker,  the  surveys  uppon  which  the 
eooldiera  deeds  are  and  must  bee  grounded  are  allready  delivered  into 
the  Ezohequer,  and  are  kept  there  as  records.  The  papers  hee  meo- 
tioiis  are  certaine  Ibule  draughts  of  plott>si^ed  by  noe  man,  confused, 
imperfect,  hard  to  be  understood,  ^c,  which  might  be  a  distraction 
in  the  Exchequer,  but  are  of  noe  use,  the  fair  and  authentique 
vouched  books  which  have  been  made  out  of  them  being  in  the 
Exebequer  already.  Besides,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  papers  were 
either  needfnl  or  due  to  the  State,  I  wonder  why  they  have  not 
been  required  any  time  these  two  veares.  If  the  gentleman  who 
desires  uiem  hopes  to  prove  any  of  his  articles  by  thera,  I  am  con- 
tented they  mi^  be  secured.  Then  replyed  some  friend  of  Hie^ 
rome's : — But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  them. 
Whereuppon  I  answered,  that  the  Act  required  only  what  was  the 
States  owne  to  be  putt  into  the  States  hands ;  I  desired  it  might  be 
first  tryed  whoose  goods  those  bookes  and  mapps  were ;  if  the  States, 
they  should  have  them  at  an  houres  warning ;  if  the  Dr's.,  they  should 
buy  them  of  him,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Soe  then  it  was  moved 
that  it  might  be  left  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  of  Ireland, 
to  dispose  of  those  papers  according  to  law,  and  ordered  accordingly. 
This  being  over,  the  House  fell  uppon  the  militia,  and  the  right  of 
disposing  thereof,  which  debate  was  resumed  in  the  afternoon  ;  but 
Sir  Hierome  was  not  present,  but  busied  about  a  more  effectual 
worke,  which  was  the  dissolving  of  the  House  that  night,  wrought 
from  his  then  Highness,  and  the  next  day  in  effect  executed." 

Petty  was  again  assailed  by  Sankey  in  the  Long  Parliament 
on  its  re-assembling,  and  a  cushonoorable  but  fruitless  attempt 
made  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
then  passing.  The  accnsatione,  entitled  "  Articles  of  high 
midemeanonrs,  frauds,  breach  of  trusts,  and  severall  other 
crimes/'  were  referred  back  to  Ireland :  "  the  Eestoration, 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  speedily  followed,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  impeachment  or  misdemeanours,  which,  if  the  me- 
mory of  them  had  not  been  preserved  by  Dr.  Petty  himself, 
would  probably  have  been  long  since  forgotten  altogether.  Not 
80  the  Survey,  which''  as  Major  Larcom  justly  observes,  "  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  most  remarkable  undertakings  of 
which  we  have  any  record  :** — 

**  We  are  not  to  estimate  its  merits  as  a  topographical  work,  by 
the  precision  which  has  been  attained  in  modern  times,  nor  test  it  by 
comparison  with  modem  surveys,  but  with  those  which  had  gone  bo- 
fore,  and  which  it  immediately  replaced,  as  well  as  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  it  was  executed,  and  the  short  time  in  whieh  the 
whole  operation  was  performed.     Before  the  time  of  Petty,  except 


th«  BiftteM^  compiM  into  th«ifilkrl^  womftf  of.  ^tmiamdihyiBovmi^dtt^ 
eliuSf  Notrden,  ]^aeu>  mmL  others*  th«>  c«ii]R  ddtinled  ntras  «f 
magnitude  were  those  of -th«£Li]ig's  jmd'Quee&V  OonntaeB, 
1630;  the  County  of  Loodondervyy  b;^  Batten;,  mod  Iha 
Survey.  .  Woreley  waB  carry ing  on-  tiM  smnre^a  for»grai^  aid  fottei't 
tures}  which  hf^ve.-heen  sufficiently  ttchrenbed  to.alreadyaa  *gr>Me 
surroundfl  p  biii  k<  remained -for  Uct  Pettyi>to  oioginate  tbe  idea  of 
connecting  the  separate  operatioaa,  into  agenenai  survey  of  the  three 
provinces,  which  were  not  eomprised  in  ihe -Strafford  Surrey.  Thia 
great  step  was  making  territorial  aodinAtural 'boundaries  themaia 
oljects,  instead  of  estate  boundarite  alone;  beeautethe  former  were 
permanent  and  enduringt  the  latiter  an  thair>  nature,  fiuctnatuigy  and 
destined  to  change  by  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Survey  itself 
was  made..  Tho  iasertiQn.  whoch  he.  enjoined  of  promtncDt  baiktings 
and  objects,  the  heights  of  remarkable  mountains,  the  more  general 
information  in  regard  to  harbours,  roads,  and  communications,  were 
the  result  of  the  genera),  and,  it  is  net  too  much  to  Say,  enlarged  views 
he  took  of  the  work  before  him.  The  division  of  labour,  first  be* 
tweQn  office  and  field  work,  and  then  between  operative  and  directing 
ability ;  the  forethought,  apparent  even  in  the  minutest  particulars, 
mark  Dr.  Petty  as  possessing  the  faculty  which  would  probably  have 
commanded  success  in  any  undertaking  or  career  to  which  ne  had 
devoted  .himself.  That  he  should  have  ventured  upon  one  so  remote 
from  anything  to  which  his  attention  had  previously  been  directed* 
may  be  taken  as  great  boldness  on  his  part,  but  it  enhances  our  sur« 
prise  at  the  success  of  the  work.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  in  oar 
own  day,  to  accomplish  in  thirteen  months,  even  a  traverse  survey  in 
outline,  of  5,000,000  acres  in  small  divisions,  and  it  was  immeasura- 
bly greater  then.  But  then,  as  now,  the  difficulties  of  the  director 
of  such  an  operation  did  not  lie  in  the  work  itself.  Thev  arose  A*om 
the  obstructions  thrown  around  him,  by  ignorance  on  the  one  hand 
and  jealousy  on  the  other  ;  without  any  power  possessing  <iufficient 
knowledge,  strength,  and  general  control,  to  afibrd  protection  and 
simport.  Enmity  is  always  more  active  than  friendship,  and  the  few 
who  feel  or  fancy  themselves  injured,  are  far  more  clamorous,  and 
more  heard,  than  the  many  who  are  honestly  served  and  satisfied. 
The  true  appeal  is  to  the  quiet  force  of  public  opinion,  as  time  moves 
on,  and  anger  gradually  subsides  ;  and  from  that  tribunal  the  award 
has  long  been  favourable  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Petty.  It  stands  to  this 
day,  with  the  accompanying  books  of  distribution,  the  legal  record 
of  the  title  on  which  half  the  land  of  Ireland  is  held ;  and  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  and  is  applied,  it  remains  sufficient.  To 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  executed,  the  adventurers  and  soldiers 
are  indebted  for  the  Act  of  Satisfaction  having  been  carried  out. 
At  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  former  surveys,  the  distribution  could 
not  have  been  completed  before  the  Restoratioui  when  the  lands 
would  have  been  deemed  indeed  forfeited  to  the  King,  and  their  for<> 
mer  proprietors  deprived,  but  the  distribution  would  probably  have 
been  very  different.  Some  years  afterwards,  Sir  William  combined 
his  maps,  and  engraved  a  county  series,  in  the  frontispiece  to  which, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  tlie  only  portrait  of  him  known  to  ovist.    This 
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cogTATiqgM  inentioiied  by  Walpole,  but  the  original  picture  is  lost. 

mc general  map  of  Ireland  he  felt  the  want,  either  of  triangula- 

tioBy  or  latitudes  and  longitudes,  to  connect  the  counties  and  smaller 

diriagas-;  and  it  was  the  end  of  the  next  century,  before  a  map 

worthy  to   be  to  called^  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Beaufort.     The 

mere  modern  labours  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  are  too  familiar  to 

render  any  notice  of  them  here  necessary,  if  it  were  not  wholly  out 

ofpiace  to  speak  of  them  in  detail,  and  the  time  is,  perhaps,  not  come 

for  doing  so  with  advantage.     They   were   very  similar  in  many 

reipeetSy    as    well    of   difficulties    and    obstructions,     as    in    the 

nodes  of  meeting  them,  to  the  work  we  have  been  considering,  after 

Alipse  of  two  hundred  years  ;  but  they  had  their  origin  in  peace, 

tod  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  ad- 

JBstment  of  its  local  burthens,  instead  of  war,  confiscation,  and  allot- 

tteot." 

In  1660  Petty  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Goort  of  Claims,  and  obtained  from  the  King  an  order  for 
lands  to  be  assigned  to  him  for  his  deficient  debentures ;  while 
the  Act  of  Settlement  confirmed  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
lands  which  he  had  in  1659.  No  document  is  yet  extant  to 
prove  that  he  acquired  any  of  his  property  in  a  fraudulent 
manner,  nor  was  a  reply  ever  given  to  the  challenge  which 
he  publicly  put  forward  in  his  published  defence  of  him- 
self, defying  any  one  to  prove  him  guilty  of  malversation  in 
his  official  capacities.  After  the  Restoration  an  attempt  was 
naade  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  obtain  possession  of  some  of 
the  Doctor's  lands,  but  the  title  of  the  latter  proved  too  strong 
^en  for  that  then  all  powerful  nobleman.  The  boast  which 
Petty  is  said  to  have  made  on  the  transaction,  that  his  witnesses 
"  Would  have  sworn  through  a  three  inch  board"  was  probably 
one  of  thoscsallies  of  raillery  in  which,  even  on  tliemost  seri- 
ous occasions,  he  delighted  to  indulge,  notwithstanding  the 
f^quent  difficulties  in  which  he  became  involved  by  misconcep- 
fions  of  the  true  meaning  of  his  ill-timed  wit.  In  his  writings 
lie  has  given  many  details  respecting  the  manner  in  wliich  his 
P*t>perty  was  acquired,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
^ao  would  have  overcome  all  obstacles  in  pursuit  of  the  object 
'^hich  he  sought  to  attain.  The  following  is  his  argument  to 
**^ow  that  he  might  have  realized  an  independent  fortune  with- 
^^t  having  engaged  in  the  survey  or  distribution  of  the  for- 
feited lands  :— 

J*  lo  the  year  1649, 1  proceeded  doctor  in  physic ;  after  the  charge 
^h«reof,  and  my  admission  into  the  College  of  London,  I  had  left 
^*^iit  sixty  pounds  :  from  that  time,  till  almost  August  1652,  by  my 
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practice,  fellowship  at  Oresham  and  at  Brazao-nose  Collq^  and  b? 

mj  anatomj  lecture  at  Oxford,  I  had  made  that  60/.  to  be  near  500e. 

From  August  1652,  when  I  went  for  Ireland,  to  December  1654, 

(when  I  began  the  surrej  and  other  public  entanglements)  widi  100/. 

advance  money,  and  with  365/.  per  annum,  of  well  paid  salary,  as  also 

with  the  proceed  of  my  ^actice  among  the  Chief,  in  the  chief  city  of 

a  nation,  I  made  my  said  500/.  above  1600/.     If  these  be  not  real 

truths,  they  are  at  least  very  probable  lies,  and  such  as  very  many  will 

swear  they  believe.    Now  the  interest  of  this  1600IL  tor  a  y»ar  in  Ire. 

land,  could  not  be  less  than  300/.,  which  with  550/.  (for  another  year's 

salary  and  practice,  via.,  until  the  lands  were  set  out  in  October, 

1655),  would  have  increased  my  said  stock  to  2350/.     With  2000/. 

whereof,  I  could  have  bought  0000/.  in  debentures,  which  wofdd 

have  then  purchased  me  about  15000  acres  of  land,  via.  as  much  as 

I  am  now  accused  to  have :  These  15000  acres  could  not  yield  me  less 

than  at  two  shillings  per  acre  1500/.  per  annum,  especiallv  receiving 

the  rents  of  May.day  preceding.     This  year's  rent,  with  550/.  for 

my  salary  and  practice,  &c.  till  December,  1656,  would  have  bought 

me  even  then  (debentures  growing  dearer)  6000/.  in  debentures^ 

whereof  the  f  then  paid,  would  have  been  4000iL  neat ;  for  which  I 

must  have  had  almost  8000  acres  more,  being  as  much  almost,  as  I 

conceive  is  due  to  me.     The  rent  for  15000  acres,  and  8000  acres 

for  three  years,  could  not  have  been  less  than  7000/.,  which,  with  the 

same  three  years  salary,  vis.,  1650/.,  would  have  been  near  90001 

Estate  in  money,  above  the  above-mentioned£500/.  per  annum  in  lands. 

The  which,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  than  what  I  now  have,  I  leave 

to  all  the  world  to  examine  and  judge.     Now,  lest  this  should  be 

called  reckoning  chickens  before  they  be  hatched,  I  promise  at  all 

times  to  present  a  list  of  forty  persons  whose  neffociations  have 

been  pro  rata,  more  profitable  than  what  is  here  set  forth.    Besides, 

(without  vanity,  be  it  spoken)  if  universal  favour  with  all  the  grandees 

and  their  ministers  would  have  reached  this  profit,  J  was  not  in  any 

danger  of  failine :  For  before  I  dealt  in  surveys,  and  distributions, 

and  other  disobliging  trinkets,  I  refer  you  to  all  that  know  me  (An- 

nis  1652-53-54,  and  part  of -55,  and  who  knew  the  state  of  Ireland 

in  those  years)  to  give  you  satisfaction  herein.    Neither  can  any  man 

alledge  one  cause  of  my  coming  short  of  the  above-fancied  encrease ; 

but  I  can  find  him  two  probabilities  for  my  exceeding  the  same."* 

In  1661  Dr.  Petty  was  knighted  by  the  King,  who  took 
much  delight  in  his  conversation ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have 
obtained  a  patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Kilmore,  which  title 
he  never  assumed.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  fint  cooncil  of 
the  Sojal  Societv  on  its  foundation  in  1662.  In  the  sncceedin? 
year  he  signalized  himself  by  the  invention  of  a  double  bottomdl 
ship  "  of  exceeding  use  to  put  into  shallow  ports,  and  ride  over 
small  depths  of  water.  It  consisted  of  two  distinct  keeles  crampt 
together  with  huge  timbers,  &c.,  so  that  a  violent  stieame  ran 
betweene ;  it  bare  a  monstrous  broad  saile."    After  performing 
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several  Voyages  iil  an  incredibly  short  period  this  vessel^  whioh 
the  King  named  "  The  Experiment/'  was  finally  cast  away  in 
a  storm  which  destroyed  a  large  fleet  of  ships.  Petty  was  one 
o£  the  original  members  of  the  Irifih  College  of  physicians^ 
founded  in  1667^  in  which  year  he  married  E&abeth^  daughter 
of  Sir  Hardress  WaUer, "  a  very  beautifull  and  ingenious  lady, 
browne,  with  glorious  eies." 

The  following  notice  of  him  was  written  by  one  of  his 
learned  friends  in  1675  :*-^ 

'*  The  Map  of  Ireland  made  by  Sir  William  Petty  is  believ'd  to 
be  the  most  exact  that  ever  yet  was  made  of  any  country.  He  did 
promise  to  publish  it ;  and  I  am  told  it  oost  him  near  XI  ,000  to  have 
it  engraT'd  at  Amsterdam.  There  is  not  abetter  Latine  poet  living 
when  be  gives  himselfe  that  diversion ;  nor  is  his  excellence  less  in 
Coancil  and  prudent  matters  of  state  ;  but  he  is  so  exceeding  nice 
in  sifting  and  examining  all  possible  contingencies,  that  he  adventures 
at  nothing  which  is  not  demonstration.  There  were  not  in  ye  whole 
world  his  equal  for  asuperintendant  of  manufacture  and  improvement 
oftradcy  or  to  govern  a  plantation-  If  I  were  a  Prince,  I  should 
make  him  my  second  Counsellor  at  least.  There  is  nothing  difficult 
to  him.  He  is  besides  courageous,  on  which  account  I  cannot  but 
note  a  true  storie  of  him,  that  when  Sr.  Aleyn  Brodrick  sent  him  a 
challenge  upon  a  difference  'twixt  them  in  Ireland,  Sr.  William^ 
tho'  exceedingly  purblind,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  it  being  his 
part  to  propound  the  weapon,  desired  his  antagonist  to  meete  him 
with  a  hatchet  or  axe  in  a  dark  cellar,  which  the  other  of  course 
refused.  Sir  William  was,  with  all  this,  facetious  and  of  easy  con* 
versation,  friendly  and  courteous,  and  had  such  a  faculty  of  imitating 
otherd  that  he  would  take  a  text  and  preach,  now  like  a  grave  ortho- 
dox divine,  then  falling  into  the  Presbyterian  way,  then  to  the 
phanalical,  the  quaker,  the  monk  and  frier,  the  Popish  priest,  with 
such  admirable  action,  and  alteration  of  voice  and  tone,  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  abstain  from  wonder,  and  one  would  sweare  to  heare 
severall  persons^or  forbear  to  think  he  was  not  in  good  earnest  an 
enthusiast  and  almost  beside  himselfe ;  then  he  would  fall  out  of 
it  into  a  serious  discourse;  but  it  was  very  rarely  he  would 
be  prevaird  on  to  oblige  the  company  with  this  faculty,  and 
that  only  amongst  most  intimate  friends.  My  Lord  Duke  of  Ormond 
once  obtained  it  of  him,  and  was  almost  ravish'd  with  admiration  ; 
but  by  and  by  he  fell  upon  a  serious  reprimand  of  the  faults  and 
miscarriages  of  some  Princes  and  Governors,  which  tho'  he  named 
aooe,  did  so  sensibly  touch  the  Duke,  who  was  then  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  that  be  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  wish'd  the  spirit  lay'd 
which  he  had  rais'd,  for  he  was  neither  able  to  endure  such  truthes, 
nor  could  he  but  be  delighted.  At  last  he  mealted  his  discourse  to 
a  ridiculous  subject,  and  came  down  from  the  joynt  stoole  on  which 
he  had  stood ;  but  my  lord  would  not  have  him  preach  any  more. 
He  never  could  get  favour  at  Court,  because  he  outwitted  all  the 
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projectors  that  came  neere  him.  Having  never  J^oyrstsuph  anpther 
genius^  I  e^ni\ot  but .  me^itipp  the$e  paf^icjif Ws  a];pa];)jg$t.  a  multi^ode 
of  others  which  1  could  produce.  When  I  who  kpewhip  in  mean  cir- 
QomstiRM^^,  bal*^e  beef]'Hi''h)af  ^lendid  palace,  lie  would' himselfe  W  m 
admirailMll  howhc  ia4v*d  at  \t^  not  «IU'  it  faiei'ii^dte  or  imsKiuCioA 
for  oplendid  fufiuture  and /the  oudotkieiuof  th)e  JRgiu  Vvi  hb  eieguA 
lady  could  endure  notbincr  m^anct  pj*  that  was/ngt  ^lygnificent.  Hff 
was  very  negligent  hiniselfej  aud  rsii)\er  so.  of  hjs  person^  and  of  a 
philosophic  temper.  *  What  a  to-do  is'heVeV  tie  wouldsay,  '1  can 
lie  in  straw  with  as  ta^ch  stttlsfsi^tion.-  ^  Iffe  is  the  author  of  the  inl 
geniotts  <kductions  frod  the  bills  of  mottality^  which  gH»  under  tha 
name  of  Mr.  Qraunt  (  also  of  that  useful  discqutse  pf  the-  maimfao- 
ture  of  wool,  and  several  others  in  the  register  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
He  was  also  author  of  that  paraphrase  on  tlie  1 04th  Psalm  in  La- 
tin verse,  which  goes  about  In  MS:  and  is  (nitnitable.  In  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  impenetrable  to  him." 

Petty  engaged  extensively  in  mining,  iron  founding,  and 
pilchard  fishing,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  and  although  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  a  portion  of  his  lands  to  such  of  their 
former  occupants  as  were  declared  innocent,  it  was  said  that 
he  could  see  50,000  acres,  belonging  to  himself,  from  the 
summit  of  mount  Mangerton.  He  was  one  of  the  first  pre* 
sidents  of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  1683, 
and  in  1685  he  published  his  maps  of  Ireland,  entitled  "  Hi- 
bemiffi  delineatio  quoad  hactenus  licuit  perfectissima,'*  which 
were  issued  at  fifty  shillings,  and  have  frequently  since  pro- 
duced  more  than  ten  times  that  price.  His  surveys,  we  are 
t6ld,  *'  as  far  as  they  go,  are  tolerably  exact  as  to  distances  and 
situations,  but  neither  the  latitudes  nor  roads  are  expressed, 
nor  is  the  sea  co£U9t  exactly  laid  down ;  his  design  being  only 
to  take  an  account  of  the  forfeited  lands ;  many  other  tracts 
are  left  blank,  and  from  such  a  survey  his  maps  are  formed.** 
The  remaining  portion  of  Potty's  life  presents  little  connected 
with  Ireland,  except  the  production  of  his  two  well  known  works 
on  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality,' and  the  ''Political  Anatomy  of 
Ireland/*  His  death  took  place  in  1687,  and  among  the  va- 
rious directions  contained  in  his  will,  may  be  noticed  his  desire 
that  ''his  daughter  might  marry  in  Ireland,  desiring  that 
such  a  sum  as  I  have  left  her,  might  not  be  carried  out  of 
Ireland.'*  Petty^s  widow  was  advanced  to  the  Pewage,  and 
his  son  was  created  Baron  of  Shelburne.  His  descendants 
fiuled  in  male  issue,  and,  tlirough  the  female  linB^.the  title loid 
nroperty  of  Petty *8  representatives  cameafito  the  family  of  Fits 
M&imee,  land  thence  to  the  present  Mkrqufs  of  Lansdowne^ 
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who  appears  to  be  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  author  of 
the  work  before  tis. 

Many  conjectures  have  been,  hazarded  relative  to  the  origin 
of  tbe.titley  MqwnSurvej/'  whicha,accor(iing  to  M^jor  Larcom> 
'>  vaoiBai.caQediauDfdj  to.mark  its<distiLDotioB  from  tbose  for« 
iwi^(th0'Ci!ffl«Bd  6ro9se)  surveys^  bjritetopograbhic  details: 
beings  ill  laid  dm^h  hy  admeasurement  on  maps.  This  is  well 
Expressed  iii  the  letter  from  Mr.  "Weale  (of  the  department  of 
Woods  and  iForests)^  ia.  which  he  says :  '  Childish  as  the  ety* 
mon  has  afarays  sounded  in  my  ears^  I  am  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  Survey  obtained  its  name  solely  from  the  continued 
repetition  of  the  expressions,  '  by  the  sucvey  laid  down/  '  laid 
dowu  by  admeasurement/  in  conteadistinction  to  Wursley^a  sur* 
veys^  the  word  *  Down'  being  so  written  as  often  as  it  occura< 
in  the  MS.  It  must  be  admitted/'  continues  Major  Larcom, 
''  that  the  name  would  have  equally  applied  to  the  Strafford 
Survey  which  it  is  now  clear  was  also  laid  down  on  maps,  but. 
for  the  sake  of  contrasting  Dr.  Pe-tty's  work,  by  some  distinc-. 
tive  cognomen,  with  the  Civil  and  Grosse  Surveys.  It  was 
indeed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  name,  only  carrying  out  the, 
instructions  given  by  the  commissioners  to  tlie  old  surveys^. 
before  the  Survey  was  \indertaken  as  a  whole  by  Dr.  Petty,  aa, 
will  be  seen  by  a  paper  printed  in  the  Appendix,  wherq  they 
are  ordered  'to  sett  downe' certain  boundaries  in  a'toutch  plott/ 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  name  is  still  used  in  Ireland^ 
among  the  country  surveyors  of  the  old  school,  for  any  survey 
laid  down  on  a  map,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  list  of  areas, 
which  they  also  call  a  survey.'' 

The  original  Down  Survey  consisted  of  thirty- one  folio 
volumes,  containing  baronial  and  parochial  maps^  the  former 
on  a  scale  of  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  three  hundred  and- 
twenty  perches  to  an  indh,  and  the  latter  varying  from  eighty 
to  forty  perches  to  the  same  measure;  ''to  each  parish  a  folio 
sheet  was  given,  that  the  trace  might  be  correct;  al^o,  with  the. 
content  of  acres,  the  situation  of  Churches,  Castles,  Glebes,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  lands,  were  noted ;  the  scales  by  which  laid 
down,  and  bearings  of  the  magnetic  needle.*    To  all  these  were 


*  Major  Larcom  ol)9erTes»  that  'Mt  is  worthj  of  notice,  tbdt  about  the 
date  at  which  the  Down  Surrey  was  performed,  there  was  but  little 
migoetic  variation  in  Ireland.  The  needle,  by  cotnputation,  pointed 
due  north  in  Dublin  ia  1657*  This  would  uot  afford  any  peculiar  facility 
for  the  surrey*  but  might  tend  to  prevent  error,  both  in  the  field  work 
and  protractlotif  by  careless  bauds. 
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added  another  folio  sheet  to  each  pamb,  describing  its  site, 
bounds^  particular  denominations^  content^  forfeiters'  names. 
And  in  the  Auditor  General*s  books^  which  were  transcripts  of 
references  only^  without  maps^  the  names  of  those  Adventurers 
(who  came  over  with  Cromwell  to  settle  the  kingdom  in  1649) 
to  whom  those  forfeited  lands  weane  aubsequentlj  adjudged,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement :  this  is  known  by  the  title 
of,  '  the  book  of  distribution/ ''  Of  these  volumes  of  maps 
deven  were  partly  destroyed,  with  many  other  valuable  docu- 
ments, by  an  accidental  fire  in  1711.  After  the  peace  of  1763, 
Colonel  Blacmiere  discovered  in  France  copies  of  the  baronial 
maps  of  the  Down  Survey,  which,  on  their  way  to  England, 
had  been  taken  by  a  French  privateer ;  an  application  for 
them  was  made  to  the  French  ministry,  and  acceded  to,  bat 
the  maps  were  not  given  up,  and  it  was  all^^d  that  they 
had  been  mislaid;  report,  however,  said  'Hhat  they  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  French  artists,  to  enable  them  to 
perfect  a  map  of  Ireland  therefrom,  for  the  use  of  that  counttr/' 
Some  time  after  they  were  found  in  the  French  King's  Li- 
brary, by  General  Vallaneey,  and  he,  together  with  Alexander 
Taylor  and  a  French  engraver,  were  employed  in  Paris  for  two 
years,  by  the  Irish  Government,  in  copying  them.  In 
1790,  the  question  of  making  Yallance/s  transcripts  legal 
evidence,  was  brought  before  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
although  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  their  resolution  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
remaining  original  maps  of  the  Survey,  with  the  copies  of  them 
from  theFrench  library,  wererepairedinl814,under  the  superin- 
tendenceof  the  Irish  Record  Commissioners,  andtheyare  now,  to- 
gether with  other  documents  connected  with  the  Down  Survey, — 
**  the  legal  records  of  the  title  on  which  half  the  land  of  Ireland  is 
held,^'— deposited  in  an  insulated  stone  building  in  the  Custom 
House  of  Dublin.  The  work  before  us  is  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Goll^,  collated  with  copies 
in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  Sooety 
of  King's  Inns,  DubUn.  The  notes,  and  original  documents 
appended,  are  confined  to  the  illustration  of  the  text,  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  distribution  of  the  forfeited  lands,  on  which 
Petty  promised  a  separate  treatise,  as  well  as  a  satire  on  his 
various  enemies  in  Ireland.  To  the  latter  he  refers  as  follows 
in  1660 ;  "There  is  another  piece  of  a  quite  contrary  nature, 
being  indeed  a  satire ;  which  though  it  contain  little  of  serious- 
ness, yet  does  it  allow  nothing  of  untruth ;  it  is  a  gallery 
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vherein  you  will  see  the  pictures  of  my  chief  adversaries 
hanged  up  in  their  proper  colours ;  it  is  intended  for  the  honest 
recreation  of  my  ingenious  friends.— To  prepare  myself  for 
which  work^  I  will  read  over  Don  Quixote  once  more  ;  that 
having  as  good  a  subject  of  Sir  Jerom  (Sankey)  as  Michael  de 
Cervantes  had  of  him,  something  may  be  done  not  unworthy 
a  representing  next  Bartholomew  Fair/'  Whether  Petty  ever 
executed  this  proposed  wotk  we  have  no  means  of  determining; 
if  it  exist  in  manuscript  it  must  necessarily  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  details  of  contemporary  manners  and 
customs  in  Ireland  during  the  Protectorate.  The  present  work 
appears  to  have  been  written  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1659, 
and  fully  answers  Petty's  description  of  it  as  "  an  history  of 
the  survey  and  distribution  of  tne  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  withall  a  series  of  my  own  services  and  sufferings,  with 
references  thereunto,  and  to  that  nation ;  which  work  consists 
chiefly  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  resolves  of  all  general  assem- 
blies of  the  army,  orders  of  the  Council,  acts  of  councils  of  war, 
results  of  committees,  petitions  of  agents,  references,  reports, 
and  accounts,  &c.,  relating  to  all  and  singular  the  premises.'' 
This  volume  fills  a  considerable  blank  in  the  history  of  Pett/s 
life  as  well  as  in  the  civil  annals  of  Ireland,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  as  the  record  of  the  progress  of  an  experiment  carried 
out  on  an  extensive  scale  and  with  complete  success  during  the 
infancy  of  science.  It  were,  however,  to  be  wished  that  a 
memoir  of  the  aathor  bad  been  prefixed  the  work,  as  an  accu- 
rate and  detailed  biography  of  Sir  William  Petty  is  still  a 
desideratum,  and  the  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Down 
Sarvey  afforded  an  opportunity  for  its  production  which  may 
not  soon  again  occur.  On  the  whole,  the  work  has  been  edited 
in  a  style  worthy  of  Major  Larcom  whose  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task, 
and  whose  exertions  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  Irish 
Uteratnre,  and  to  elevate  the  national  character,  by  making  us 
acquainted  with  our  ancient  historical  monuments  have  been 
more  than  once  noticed  in  this  journal. 

Few  will  be  found  in  the  present  day  to  defend  the 
atrocious  spoliation  and  destruction  perpetrated  by  Cromwell  on 
the  Irish  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  confirmation  of  the 
Protector's  acts,  by  a  monarch  so  heavily  indebted  to  the  Irish 
as  Charles  II.  The  settlement  of  the  "  motley  crew"  of  adven- 
turers in  Ireland,  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
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destinies  of  this  coimtiy.    Unlike  the  ancient  En^ish  settlers, 
the  mass  of  the  Cromwellians  never  identified  themselves  with 
the  true  interests  of  the  island.    Their  descendants,  in  general, 
became  men,  as  it  were,  of  a  middle  nation,  exhibiting  the 
vilest  sycophancy  towards  the  corrupt  English  ministers,  who, 
in  return,  ruined  their  trade,  excluded  them  from  offices  of 
importance  in  Church  and  State,  and  kept  them  in  a  condition 
of  humiliating  dependence.     Under  the  withering  influence  of 
their  ascendancy,  knowledge,  science,  and  manufactures  lan- 
guished, in  consequence  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  education, 
and  to  extirpate  all  feelings  of  manly   independence.     The 
constitutional    arguments    of    Molyneux,   in   favor  of    the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  nation,  were  declared  rebellious; 
Swift's  attempts  to  save  the  country  from  the  nefarious  de- 
signs of  the  English  cabinet,  and  to  revive  her  manufactures 
were  accounted  treason ;  while  Lucas  was  driven  into  exile  for 
asserting  the  principles  of  a  free  citizen.    The  press  was  fet- 
tered, the  Established  Church  oppressed,  education,  at  home 
or  abroad,  denied  to  the  native  population,  and  the   Irish 
Soman  Catholics  were  only  to  be  traced  through  the  Statute 
book  by  their  blood.     The  example  of  the  expatriated  Irish  in 
America,  and  the  labors  of  Orattan  and  his  associates,  ob- 
tained for  the  country  an  interval  of  independence  and  unparal- 
leled commercial  progression ;  but,  unable  to  contemplate  the 
reform  of  a  corruption  which  supported  them,  and  heedless 
of  the  bright  example  of  some  of  their  own  race,  the  ascend- 
ancy faction  drove  the  nation  into  anarchy,  and  bartered  her 
rights  for  a  paltry  stipend,  at  a  period  when  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  made  her  a  great  and  prosperous  country. 
The  completion  of  this  suicidal  compact  gave  a  fatal,  though 
unforeseen,  blow  to  the  power  of  a  vicious  oligarchy,  the  ex- 
tinction of  wliich  enables  us  to  look  forward  to  a  future  un- 
clouded  by  the  tyranny  of  men  who,  while  in  power,  lived 
on  the  prostitution  of  their  country,  and  the  oppression  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  who  have  not  left  a  single  noble 
monument,  to  identify  themselves  with  Ireland,  or  to  cause 
even  a  momentary  regret  at  their  final  extirpation. 
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Abt.  II.— COCKBURN'S  life  of  JEFFREY. 

Life  iff  Lard  Jeffrey,  mth  a  Selection  from  his  Corresptmdence. 
By  Lord  Gockburn^  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Sessdon  in  Scotland.  2  vols.  8vo.  A.  &  C»  Black,  Edin- 
burgh, 1852. 

"By  far  the  most  considerable  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  world  of  letters,  in  our  day/' — it  is  to  this  effect  that 
Jeffrey  writes,  A,D.  1816 — "is  that  by  which  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time  have  been  brought  down  from  the  snpre* 
macy  which  they  had  enjoyed  without  competition  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century.  When  we  were  at  our  studies,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  can  perfectly  remember  that  every 
young  man  was  set  to  read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  as 
regularly  as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  They,  and  their 
contemporaries  were  universally  acknowledged  as  our  great 
models  of  excellence,  and  placed  without  challenge  at  the  head 
of  our  national  literature.  All  this,  however,  is  now  altered. 
It  is  no  longer  to  them  that  the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy, 
or  the  humble  with  admiration.  It  seems  to  be  clearly  as- 
certained that  they  are  declined  considerably  from  '  the  high 
meridian  of  their  glory,'  and  may  fairly  be  apprehended  to  be 
'hastening  to  their  setting.'  There  are  out  two  possible 
solutions  for  phenomena  of  this  sort.  Either  our  taste  has 
degenerated,  or  its  old  models  have  been  surpassed ;  either 
the  writers  of  the  last  century  are  too  good  for  us,  or  they 
are  not  good  enough.  Now,  we  confess,  we  are  no  believers 
in  iki^  permanent  corruption  of  national  taste ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  it  is,  of  all  faculties,  that  which  is  most  sure  to 
advance  with  time  and  experience;  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  great  physical  or  political  disasters  which  have  checked 
civilization  itself,  there  has  always  been  a  sensible  progress  in 
this  particular ;  and  that  the  general  taste  of  every  successive 
generation  is  better  than  that  of  its  predecessors.  There  are 
capricious  fluctuations,  no  doubt,  but  the  great  movements  are 
all  progressive. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  writers  who  adorned  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of 
our  own  time.  The  former  are  sagacious,  no  doubt,  neat, 
clear,  and  reasonable ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  cold,  timid,  and 
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superficial.  Their  chief  care  is  to  be  at  once  witty  and 
rational^  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible.  Their  inspiratiou 
accordingly  is  little  more  than  a  sprightly  sort  of  good  sense. 
Little  gleams  of  pleasantry,  and  sparkles  of  wit  glitter  through 
their  compositions;  but  no  glow  of  feeling — ^no  blaze  of 
imagination — no  flashes  of  genius,  ever  irradiate  their  sub- 
stance. They  may  pass  for  sensible  and  polite  writers,  but 
scarcely  for  men  of  genius. 

"  Our  first  literature  consisted  of  saintly  legends,  and  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  though  Chaucer  gave  it  a  more  national 
and  popular  character,  by  his  original  descriptions  of  external 
nature,  and  the  familiarity  and  gaiety  of  his  social  humour. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was  intrinsicallv  romantic,  serious, 
lofty,  and  enthusiastic.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  our 
literature  appears  to  us  to  have  the  greatest  perfection  to  which 
it  had  yet  attained ;  though  it  would  probably  have  advauc^ 
still  farther  in  the  succeeding  reign,  had  not  the  great  national 
dissensions  which  then  arose,  turned  the  talent  and  energy 
of  the  people  into  other  channels — first  to  the  assertion  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion  of  their  religious 
interests.  The  graces  of  literature  sufiered  of  course  in  those 
fierce  contentions ;  still  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  produced 
the  giant  powers  of  Taylor,  and  the  muse  of  Milton.  The 
Bestoratiou  arrived,  and  as  all  the  eminent  writers  of  the 
preceding  period  had  inchned  to  the  party  that  was  now  over- 
thrown, and  their  writings  had  been  deeply  imbued  with  its 
obnoxious  principles,  it  became  profitable  as  well  as  popular 
to  discredit  the  fallen  party.  Add  to  this,  that  there  were  real 
and  serious  defects  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  former 
generation,  and  that  the  grace,  brevity,  and  vivacity  of  that 
gayer  manner  which  was  now  introduced  from  Prance,  were 
not  only  good  and  captivating  in  themselves,  but  had  then  all 
the  charms  of  novelty  and  contrast.  Bi^t  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  revulsion  towards  the  accustomed  taste,  had  not 
the  party  of  the  innovators  been  reinforced*  Dryden,  carried 
bv  the  original  bent  of  his  genius,  and.  his  familiarity  with  our 
older  models,  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  style,  was,  not- 
withstanding, unluckily  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  fashion 
and  the  dazzling  of  the  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric  in  which  it 
delighted,  to  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the  new  movement. 

"  It  was  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  the  next  generation  of 
authors  to  improve  and  perfect  the  new  style,  rather  than  to 
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return  to  the  old  one — and  they  did  improve  it.  They  cor- 
rected its  gross  indecency,  increased  its  precision  and  correct- 
ness, made  its  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  more  polished  and 
elegant,  and  spread  throngh  the  whole  of  its  irony,  its  narra- 
tion, and  reflection,  a  tone  of  clear  and  condensed  good  sense. 
This  is  the  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wits.  They  seem  to  have 
felt  that  they  were  bom  in  an  age  of  reason,  ralhtr  than  of 
feeling  or  fancy.  They  made  no  pretensions  to  the  glow  of 
enthueriastic  passion,  or  the  richness  of  a  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion ;  but,  writing  with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace 
and  vivacity^  and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone 
peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  upon  subjects  that 
were  almost  exclusively  interesting  to  them,  they  naturally 
figured,  at  least  while  the  manner  was  new,  as  the  most  ac- 
complished, fashionable,  and  perfect  writers  the  world  had 
ever  seen ;  and  made  the  wild,  luxuriant,  and  humble  sweet- 
ness of  our  earlier  authors  appear  rude  and  untutored  in  the 
comparison. 

"  The  age  which  succeeded  was  still  less  an  age  of  mental 
adventure.  There  never  was,  on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time 
than  that  of  the  two  first  Georges.  There  was  nothing  to  stir 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  large.  They  went  on  accordingly, 
minding  their  old  business  and  reading  their  old  old  books. 
Certainly  there  never  was  so  long  an  interregnum  of  native 
genius,  aa  during  about  sixty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  few  sparks  that  appeared,  too,  showed  that  the 
old  fire  was  burned  out,  and  that  the  altar  must  hereafter  be 
heaped  with  fuel  of  another  quality.  Gray  had  the  talents 
rather  of  a  critic  than  a  poet;  Akenside  attempted  a  sort  of 
classical  and  philosophical  rapture;  Goldsmith  wrote  with 
perfect  degance  and  beauty,  in  a  style  of  mellow  tenderness 
and  elaborate  simplicity.  He  had  the  harmony  of  Pope  with- 
out his  quaintness,  and  his  selection  of  diction  without  his 
coldness  and  eternal  vivacity ;  and  last  of  all  came  Cowper, 
with  a  style  of  complete  originality — and,  for  the  first  time, 
made  it  apparent  to  readers  of  all  descriptious,  that  Pope  and 
Addison  were  no  longer  to  be  the  models  of  English  poetry. 
In  philosophv  and  prose  writing,  in  general,  the  case  was 
nearly  parallel,  till  Junius  and  Johnson  again  familiarized  us 
with  more  glowing  and  sonorous  diction,  and  made  us  feel  the 
tameness  and  poorness  of  the  serious  style  of  Addison  and 
Swift.     This  brings  us  down,"  says  Jeflrey,  "almost  to  the 
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present  time^  in  which  the  revolution  in  our  literature  has 
been  accelerated  and  confirmed  by  the  concurrence  of  manj 
causes.  The  agitation  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  the 
dissensions  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  terrors  to  which  it  gave 

occasion." 

— But  we  need  not  follow  his  text  farther.  The  purpose  of 
the  previous  quotations  is  attained ;  and  we  have  now  but  one 
immediate  duty  to  discharge — ^to  awaken  the  reader  to  the 
reflection — that,  amongst  '*  the  many  causes''  which  helped  to 
"confirm"  (and perhaps  to  "accelerate'')  the  great  "revolu- 
tion in  our  literature/  a  foremost  place  must  be  accorded  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review — ^and,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  that 
efScient  organ  of  criticism,  a  foremost,  indeed,  the  foremost 
place,  must  be  accorded  to  Fbancis  Jeff&ey. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  human  mind  has  its  seasons^ 
like  the  material  world.  The  autumn  which  has  witnessed  the 
successful  labours  of  one  generation,  and  gathered  in  the  fruits 
of  one  age,  is  succeeded,  it  would  seem,  by  a  suspension  of 
vegetation  and  a  cessation  of  toil,  during  whose  winter  time 
the  world  subsists  on  the  harvest  of  the  past.  But  the  sus- 
pension and  the  cessation  reach  their  limit. 


« 


The  Spring 


Comes  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive  ;** 

a  new  age  arises  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  man,  and  another 
generation  come  forth  with  hopeful  energy  to  till  the  fields  of 
their  fathers  anew.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  germinates^  and 
ripens,  and  winter  is  not  eternal.  Just  such  a  time  did  the  end 
of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the  present  century  disclose  ;  and 
we,  in  these  latter  days,  are  gladdened  by  the  splendid  harvest 
whose  beginnings  were  watched  by  other  eyes,  and  tended  by 
other  hands  than  ours,  who  sit  down  gratulant  "amang  the 
rigs  of  barley,"  in  the  full  yet  mellow  sunlight  of  an  advanced 
civilization.  We  have  seen  Jefirey,  in  the  passage  from  his 
works  above  quoted,  bring  down  the  history  of  our  literature 
to  that  era  of  illumination  which  was  inaugurated  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century ;  and  it  were  needless  for  us  to  trace  it 
farther  with  any  degree  of  fulness,  still  less,  of  minuteness. 
Did  we  seek  to  be  most  truly  eloquent  on  this  theme,  we  might 
restrict  ourselves,  (as,  in  eflFect,  we  now  do)  to  name,  simply 
and  succinctly,  such  men  as  Campbell,  Bogers,  Wordsworth, 
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Scott,  BjTon,  Moore,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  others  of  that  splen- 
did throng  of  whom  so  few  now  remain  to  us : 

"  Star  after  star  decays." 

When  genius  walks  the  earth,  it  casts  a  shadow,  criticism — 
and  in  that  shadow  JefiErey  followed  the  great  poets,  with  the 
modest,  but  erect  port  of  an  esquire  attendant  upon  his  lord, 
inferior,  but  free.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  his  quality  of  critic 
the  world  has  been  pleased  chiefly  to  regard  him.  Yet  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  he  fulfilled 
no  other  fonction.  On  the  contrary,  construed  cum  grano 
talis,  and  under  conditions  which  inclade  a  catalogue  of  de- 
fined and  ascertained  avocations,  (for,  in  this  respect,  he 
"  wears  his  rue  with  a  difference,'^)  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Dryden  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  subject  of  our  notice : 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

It  was  his  happy  destiny  to  cultivate  assidiously  the  powers  of 
an  acute  intellect,  and  the  feelings  of  a  large  and  true  heart, 
through  the  various  phases  of  a  career  which  alternately  pre- 
sented him  to  the  world  as  a  writer,  an  advocate,  a  senator,  and 
iudge— for  all  these  functions  did  Jeffrey  fulfil.  Literature 
boasts  of  many  prouder  names,  the  bar  has  been  illustrated  by 
more  profound  acquirements  and  more  vivid  eloquence.  Par- 
liament has  been  informed  by  higher  wisdom  than  fell  to  his 
lot,  and  the  bench  dignifiea  by  greater  knowledge  than  he 
could  claim — but,  for  the  happy  union  of  those  various  quali- 
fications, (notwithstanding  that  each  of  them  was  manifested 
in  a  less  degree  of  intensity  in  him  than  in  others),  vivified  by 
sterhng  worth  of  character  and  warm  affections,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  eminently  distinguished  through  different 
periods  of  a  whole  half  century.  With  pen  and  tongue,  with 
head  and  heart,  he  fought  the  good  fight,  a  true  soldier  of  our 
civilization,  patient,  viguant,  courageous,  and  victorious. 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1773.  ^'  His  father  was  George  Jeffrey,  who  was  bred  to  the 
law,  and  became  one  of  the  Depute-Glerks  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  not  a  high,  but  a  very  respectable  situation."  Though 
his  boyhood  passed  "  without,''  says'  Lord  Cockburn,  "  being 
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marked  by  any  of  those  early  achievements  or  indicatious  which 
biography  is  so  apt  to  detect^  or  to  invent,  in  the  dawniags  of 
those  who  have  risen  to  eminence/'  yet,  that  transition  period 
of  life  which  intervenes  between  boyhood  and  manhood — and 
which  is  described  by  a  well-known  word,  notonously  dissonant 
to  the  ears  of  ''  young  gentlemen*' — was  marked  in  Jeflxey^s 
instance  by  a  sinister  precocity  in  ambition,  in  fancy,  in  per- 
ception, in  general  intellectual  power.  The  Bcv.  Doctor 
Macfarlane,  now  principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  and 
a  quondam  fellow- student  of  Jeffrey's,  informs  us  that  the 
latter  "  broke  upon  us'' — tliat  is,  his  contemporaries — *'  very 
brilliantly.  In  a  debating  society  called  the  Historical  and 
Critical,  lie  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
fluent  speakers,  his  favorite  subjects  being  criticism  and  me* 
taphysics."  And  the  vanity  and  precocity  of  the  following 
letter  to  one  of  his  first  preceptors,  l)r.  Adam,  (author  of  the 
Roman  Antiquities),  were  it  now  written  by  any  boy  of  fifteen 
of  our  acquaintance,  would  make  us  tremble  for  the  youth's 
future  respectability,  whether  of  intellect  or  of  character.  Xet 
Jeffrey  was  but  fifteen  when  he  penned  it,  and  his  respecta- 
bility, whether  for  character  or  for  intellect,  did  but  increase 
thenceforward,  during  every  year  of  his  honorable,  usefiil,  and 
brilliant  career.  Noting  in  this  sinister  production  the  evi- 
dence of  what  he  was  at  fifteen,  and  remembering,  neverthe- 
less, that  he  did  not  subsequently  become  either  a  puppy,  an 
adventurer,  or  a  fool,  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  his  redemption 
from  the  devil  of  conceit  and  presumption  to  a  special  inter- 
position of  the  divine  mercy  in  behalf  of  the  pitiable  boy  whose 
youth  was  not  that  of  the  young ;  and  the  truth  announced  by 
the  great  Dramatist  rises  before  us,  less  in  the  graceful  attire 
of  a  subtle  and  profound  poetical  philosophy,  than  in  the 
simple  garb  of  inspired  prophecy — 


(( 


There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 


Here  is  the  letter  we  have  referred  to. 


JEFFREY  TO  DR.  ADAH. 

•*  Dear  Sir,  1  do  not  question  that  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
m'edom  of  this  uniniited  intrusion;  and  when  I  tell  you  (by  way  of 
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apoloej)  that  for  these  some  weeks  I  have  been  impelled  to  the 
deed  by  the  impulse  of  some  internal  agent,  I  question  if  your  sur- 
prise will  be  (Uminished.  As  a  student  of  philosophy  I  thought 
myself  bound  to  withstand  the  temptation,  and  as  an  adept  in  logic, 
to  aiuJyse  the  source  of  its  effects.  Both  attempts  have  been 
equally  UDSucessful.  I  have  neither  been  able  to  resist  the  inclina- 
tioD,  nor  to  discover  its  source.  My  great  affection  for  the  study  of 
mind  led  me  a  weary  way  before  I  abandoned  this  attempt ;  nor 
did  I  leave  the  track  of  enquiry  till  I  thought  1  had  discovered  that 
it  proceeded  from  some  emotion  in  the  powers  of  the  will  rather 
than  of  the  intellect.  My  epistolary  communications  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  those  whom  I  could  treat  with  all  the  familiarity 
of  the  most  perfect  equality,  and  whose  experience  or  attainments  I 
vas  not  accustomed  to  consider  as  superior  to  n»y  own.  This,  I 
think,  will  account  and  apologise  for  any  peculiarity  you  may  discern 
in  my  style.  I  think  it  superfluous  to  assure  you,  that  whatever 
•ppearance  of  levity  or  petulance  that  may  bear,  the  slightest,  the 
mort  distant,  shadow  of  disrespect  was  never  intended.  When  I 
wcollect  the  mass  of  instruction  I  have  received  from  your  care — 
when  I  consider  the  excellent  principles  it  was  calculated  to  convey — 
vhen  I  contemplate  the  perspicuous,  attentive,  and  dispassionate 
mode  of  conveyance — and,  when  I  experience  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  all  these,  I  cannot  refrain  the  gratification  of  a  finer  feel- 
*^  in  the  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations.  1  am  sufficiently 
wnsible  that  these  are  hackneyed  and  cant  phrases ;  but,  as  they  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  my  soul,  I  think  they  must  be  tolerated. 
If  you  ever  find  leisure  to  notice  this,  I  shall  esteem  your  answer  as 
•  particular  honour  ;  and  that  you  may  more  easily  accomplish  that, 
1  inform  you  that  I  lodge  at  Mr.  Milne's,  Montrose  Lodgings.  So — 
wis  is  an  introductory  letter  I  It  wants  indeed  the  formality  of 
JDch  a  performance  ;  but  the  absence  of  that  requisite  may  for  once 
be  supplied  by  the  sincerity  with  which  I  assure  you  I  am,  dear  sir, 
.Tours,  4c  &c,  F.  Jeffrey." 

But  if  Jeffrey  possessed  his  share  of  the  pedantry  of 
P^t-h,  it  was  creditably  counterbalanced,  and  finally  effaced, 
^1  a  well-directed  diligence  which  seldom  survives  precocity, 
^^^  which  constituted  through  life  the  foundation  of  his 
jpccess.  The  shingly  stratum  of  vain  pedantry  disappeared  in 
"^^  and  came  to  be  overlaid  by  a  soil  of  no  ordinary  depth 
^"^^  fertility. 

'  ^f  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  the  history  of  his  progress,  it 
f^tns  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  example  of  meritorious  labour  which 
nis  case  exhibits  to  young  men,  even  of  the  highest  talent.  If  he 
^  chosen  to  be  idle,  no  youth  would  have  had  a  stronger  tempta- 
"0^  or  a  better  excuse  for  that  habit ;  because  his  natural  vieour 
^"^e  it  easy  for  him  to  accomplish  far  more  than  his  prescribed 
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tasks  respectably,  without  much  trouble,  and  with  the  additionftl 
applause  of  doing  them  off  hand.  But  his  early  passion  for  distinc- 
tion  was  never  separated  from  the  conviction,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  he  must  work  for  it. 

*'  Accordingly,  from  his  very  boyhood,  he  was  not  onlya  diligent, 
but  a  very  systematic  student;  and  in  particular,  he  got  verv  early 
into  the  invaluable  habit  of  accompanying  all  his  pursuits  by  col- 
lateral composition  ;  never  for  the  sake  of  display,  but  solely  for  his 
own  culture.  The  steadiness  with  which  this  almost  daily  practice 
was  adhered  to,  would  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  mass  of  his 
writings  which  happens  to  be  preserved ;  though  these  be  obviously 
only  small  portions  of  what  he  must  have  executed.  There  are  notes 
of  lectures,  essays,  translations,  abridgements,  speeches,  criticisms, 
tales,  poems,  &c. ;  not  one  of  them  done  from  accidental  or  moment- 
ary impulse,  but  all  wrought  out  by  perseverance  and  forethought, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  improvement.  And  it  is  now  interesting  to 
observe  how  very  soon  he  fell  into  that  line  of  criticism  which  after- 
wards was  the  business  of  his  life.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  early 
original  prose  writing^  are  of  a  critical  character  <;  and  this  inclina- 
tion towards  analysis  and  appreciation  was  so  strong,  that  almost 
every  one  of  his  compositions  closes  by  a  criticism  on  himself.'* 

Amongst  his  other  papers,  written  when  he  was  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  some  entitled  '^M^  opinions  of 
some  Authors/'  constitating  a  collection  of  critical  essays : — 

"  He  says  in  a  note, '  I  have  only  ventured  to  characterise  those 
who  have  actually  undergone  mtf  perusal.*  Yet  they  are  fifty  in 
number ;  and  besides  most  of  the  English  classics,  include  Feneloo, 
Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Le  Sage,  Moliere,  Racine,  Rousseau,  RoUin, 
BufFon,  Montesquieu,  &c.  His  perusal  of  many  of  these  must  have 
been  very  partial ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  just  most  of  his  concep- 
tions of  their  merits  and  defects  are.  Many  of  these  criticbms, 
especialljr  of  English  writers,  such  as  Dry  den,  Locke,  and  Pope,  are 
written  m  a  style  of  acute  and  delicate  discrimination,  and  express 
the  ultimate  opinions  of  his  maturer  years.  Johnson,  as  might  be 
expected  of  a  youth,  is  almost  the  only  one  whom  he  rates  far  nigher 
then  than  he  did  afterwards. 

''  There  are  twelve  Letters^  each  somewhat  longer  than  a  paper 
of  the  Spectator*  addressed  to  an  imaginary  *  My  Dear  Sir,'  and  sub- 
scribed by  Philosophus,  Simulator,  Proteus,  Scrutator,  Solomon,  &c., 
and  all  dated  July  1789.  They  are  all  on  literary  and.  philosophical 
subjects,  lively  and  well  composed.  One  of  them  is  on  Oi/tcum— 
by  no  means  the  best,  but  now  curious  from  its  subject.  It  explains 
the  importance  of  the  art,  and  the  qualities  of  the  sound  critic. 

"  Between  November  1789  and  March  1790,  there  are  thirty-one 
essays.,  each  about  the  same  length  with  these  letters.  They  are  full 
of  vigorous  thinking,  and  of  powerful  writing ;  and  a  mere  state- 
ment of  these  subjects  will  shew  his  fertility.     They  are  entitled :— 
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1.  Ob  Bmaui  Baeplneu. 

I«.  Anolinl  ud  Modmi  Lev 

IT.  OnthaFUcofGwilni. 

4.  On  Mneerit;  and  Bdf-Lon. 

S.  On  thB  Pnlsa  at  tamm  A|«. 

r  IHaSDiwIorlti'iKUaSMM. 

&.  oruu. 

13.  0 

9.0rtbeLoTeorFun«. 

M.  0 

10.  OfPuDCJ. 

».  0                                     r. 

Ill  CclllHf  ud'Uirri^*. 

«.'t 

•.Oft™.                    ' 

M.TI 

COfMM. 

1.  Of  Lo«I  EmoHw. 

■0.'  T                                     ta« 

And  the  list  curiously  clo&es  with  a  psper  whose  sub- 
ject is—"  The  foregoing  etta^s !"  But  not  only  were  his 
writings  thus  the  theme  of  bis  criticism  (a  useful  and  worthy 
labour),  but  his  character  was  likewise  subjected  lo  his  intro- 
spection (by  no  means  a  useful  or  worthy  laboui).  "  His 
'Sketch  of  my  own  Character' "  says  his  biographer,  "is  so 
Bingalaj  a  piece  of  self-analysis  for  a  youth  of  seventeen,  that 
I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  pat  it  i a  the  appendix ;  but 
it  ia  better  not.  Though  well  written,  and  full  of  striking 
observations,  it  is  seldom  safe  to  disclose  descriptions  by  a  man 
of  himself.  Hnen  when  perfeeili/  candiii,  and  neither  foiled 
by  the  affectation  if  making  himself  better  or  wone  than  ke 
really  loa*,  they  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  their  pub- 
lio^ion,  especially  near  his  own  day,  is  certain  to  provoke 
ridicule" — opinions  in  which  we  completely  coincide.  There 
is  nothing  more  ijijarions  to  truth,  to  courage,  and  to  integ- 
rity, than  the  habit  of  introspection,  unless  where  it  is 
corrected  by  active  pursuits,  and  enlightened  by  experience  of 
the  world.  It  is,  in  most  cases,  a  sort  of  moral  squinting,  by 
which  a  man  endeavours,  as  it  were,  to  see  one  of  his  eyes 
with  the  other.  The  world  without  can  hardly  spare  any 
divergence  of  insight  to  the  world  within ;  and  society  will  not 
fail,  in  the  greater  number  of  inatances,  to  furnish  a  "  Sketch 
of  my  own  Ckaraeter"  without  gratuitous  chalk-drawing  from 
the  sitter  for  the  portrait. 

He  entered  at  Oxford  in  September,  1791.  Ttie  merits  of 
that  venerable  institution  he  sums  up  in  one  short  sentence 
written  to  a  correspondent,  wherein,  we  suspect,  he  has 
sacrificed  some  portion  of  tratli  to  humour.  "  Except  praying 
and  drinking,"  lie  says,  "  I  see  nothing  else  that  it  is  possible 
to  acquire  in  tins  place." 
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"  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  dissipation  and  idleness,  he  himself 
was  a  diligent  student  in  his  own  way.  Sir  John  Stoddart,  who  knew 
him  there,  says  that  though  *  not  a  reading  man,  he  must  have  de- 
voted much  time  to  literature  in  general;  for  his  conversation, 
though  always  gay  and  lively,  evinced  a  large  store  of  information.' 
Accordingly,  he  himself  used  to  acknowledge,  that  though,  on  the 
whole,  disappointed  with  Oxford,  his  time  there  had  not  been  lost 
totally.  This  indeed  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  during  these  nine 
months,  he  wrote  a  great  many  papers,  of  which  eighteen  happen  to 
have  been  preserved. 

"  Some  of  them  are  short  and  immaterial,  such  as  a  translation  of 
the  life  of  Agricola,  and  another  sermon  ;  which  latter  seems  to  be 
a  species  of  composition  rather  seductive  to  literary  laymen.  .His 
are  about  as  good  as  anv  sermons  can  be,  which  are  got  up  as  mere 
rhetorical  exercises.  Several  of  them  were  preached,  with  con- 
siderable effect ;  particularly  by  Mr.  Marshall,  whose  elocution  did 
justice  to  the  author's  style,  and  by  a  late  respectable  minister  of  our 
Established  Church,  who  had  been  a  tutor  at  Herbertshire,  and  im- 
posed some  of  them  on  his  congregation  so  lately  as  1825* 

'*  Among  the  longer  papers,  there  is  one  on  Beauty  ;  which  is  in- 
teresting, as  the  germ  of  his  treatise  on  that  subject,  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  many  years  afterwards." 

He  finally  left  Oxford  in  July,  1792,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  speedily  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  became  a  member  of  a  debating  society — the 
"  Speculative" — an  event  which  Lord  Cockburn  informs  us 
''did  more  for  him  than  any  other  in  the  course  of  his 
education.'' 


"  It  was  exactly  what  he  required,  and  he  gave  himself  to  it  with 
his  whole  heart.  The  period  for  regular  attendance  was  three  years ; 
but  his  voluntary  and  very  frequent  visits  were  continued  for  six  or 
seven  years  more.  In  the  course  of  these  nine  or  ten  years,  he  had 
a  succession,  and  sometimes  a  cluster,  of  powerful  competitors.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  he  first  became 
acquainted  here  ;  Dr.  John  Thompson ;  John  Allen ;  David  Boyle, 
now  Lord  President  of  the  Court  or  Session ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton ; 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  the  late  Charles,  Lord  Kinnaird  ;  Dr. 
Headlam  ;  Francis  Horner ;  the  late  William  Adam,  Accountant 
General  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  John  A.  Murray,  and  James 
Moncrieff,  both  afterwards  Judges ;  Henry  Brougham ;  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  his  late  brother  Robert  Grant  {  James  Loch,  the 
Honourable  Charles  Stuart,  and  William  Scarlett.  *  *  It  has 
scarcely  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  hear  three  better  speeches  than  three 
I  heard  in  that  place, — one  on  National  Character  by  Jeffrey,  one 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  by  Horner,  and  one  on  the  Power  of 
Russia  by  Brougham.'* 
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He  composed  verse  too,  in  addition  to  his  prose  labours. 
"He  was  fond  of  parodjing  the  Odes  of  Horace,  wilh  ap- 
plications to  modern  incidents  and  people,  and  did  it  very 
successfully/'  He  translated  the  whole  of  the  Argonantlcon 
dApollmius  jRkodius  into  blank  verse,  besides  writing  original 
poems ;  but  "  his  poetry  w^as  less  poetical  than  his  prose,^' 
sneers  his  biographer,  and  fortunately  made  way  for  more 
serioos,  if  not  more  profitable  pursuits/' 

"On  the  16th  of  December  1794,  he  was  admitted  to  practise  at 
the  bar. 

"  No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  prospects  which  this  privilege 
opened,  or  of  the  good  which  he  ultimately  did,  without  knowing 
s<)iDethiDg  of  the  political  state  of  Scotland  when  he  thus  came  into 
pabiic  life. 

"  Everything  was  inflamed  by  the  first  French  Revolution.     Even 

m  England  all  ordinary  faction  was  absorbed  by  the  two  parties— 

<>f  those  who  thought  that  that  terrible  example,  by  showing  the 

<^*Qgers  of  wrongs  too  long  maintained,  was  the  strongest  reason  for 

the  timely  correction  of  our  own  defects, — and  of  those  who  con- 

fidered  this  opinion  as  a  revolutionary  device,  and  held  that  the 

atrocities  in  France  were  conclusive  against  our  exciting  sympathetic 

hopes,  by  an  admission  that  curable  defect  existed.     It  would  have 

h^n  comfortable  if  these  had  been  merely  argumentative  views,  upon 

*fair  subject  of  amicable  discussion.     But  they  were  personal  as 

»ell  as  political  feelings,  and  separated  people  into  fierce  hostile 

^<^ion8,  each  of  which  thought  that  there  was  no  safety  for  the  state, 

*  for  itself,  without  the  destruction  of  the  other.  Never,  since  our 
^^n  Revolution,  was  there  a  period  when  public  life  was  so  exas- 
P^^'ated  by  hatred,  or  the  charities  of  private  life  were  so  soured  by 
P^^litical  aversion.  *  *  But  this  cannot  be  converted  from  a 
P**^onal  into  a  general,  or  even  a  local  history  ;  and,  therefore,  those 
^^  »o  intimately  connected  with  Jeffrey  as  to  have  afiected  his  life, 
'l*^!  be  passed  over.  As  to  himself,  his  public  opinions,  or  rather 
^eir  principles,  were  coeval  with  the  growth  of  his  reason.  His 
P'^vate  writings  show  that  they  were  not  formed  without  study  and 
'^flection,  and  his  purity  in  adopting  them  may  be  inferred  from 
"'^ir  all  being  against  his  immediate  mterest.  Nothing  beyond  his 
^nviction  of  their  soundness  is  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  his 
**^option  of  them.  If  accidental  circumstances  co-operated,  they 
|*ooably  consisted  in  the  attraction  of  free  principles  to  such  a  mind ; 
^  i^u  abhorrence  of  the  prevailing  local  peri^ecution,  and  in  the 
Poomy  intolerance  of  his  Tory  father,  contrasted  with  the  open- 
h**rted  liberality  of  his  Whig  uncle  of  Herbertshire. 

**  The  legal  profession  in  Scotland  had  everv  recommendation  to 

*  Person  resolved,  or  compelled,  to  remain  in  this  country.  It  had 
^^t  the  large  fields  open  to  the  practitioner  in  England,  nor  the 
practicable  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  the  lofty  political 
*'^^  judicial  eminences,  nur  the  great    fortunes.     But  it  was  not  a 
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less  honourable  or  a  less  intellectual  line.  It  is  the  highest  profes- 
sion that  the  country  knows ;  its  emoluments  and  prizes  are  not  in* 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  upper  classes ;  it  has  always 
been  adorned  by  men  of  ability  and  leammg,  who  are  honoured  by 
the  greatest  public  confidence." 

In  1798  he  visited  London  with  a  view  to  obtain  literary 
employment,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  '^  So  much  the  better 
for  him/'  says  Lord  Cockburn.  '*  Ue  came  home,  and  was 
gradually  drawn  b^  circumstances  into  the  line  of  life  which 
was  the  oest  for  his  powers,  his  usefulness,  and  his  happiness/' 
The  principal  "  happiness*'  appears  to  have  been  "  Catherine, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  of 
Church  History  at  St.  Andrews,  a  second  cousin  of  his  own." 

'•  The  marrii^e  took  place  on  the  1st  November  1801.  It  had 
all  the  recommendation  of  poverty.  His  father,  who  was  in  humble 
circumstances,  assisted  them  a  very  little  ;  but  Miss  Wilson  had  no 
fortune,  and  Jeffrey  had  told  his  brother,  only  six  months  before, 
that  *my  profession  has  never  yet  brought  me  £100  a^year,  Tet 
have  I  determined  to  venture  upon  this  new  state.  It  shews  a  re- 
liance on  Providence  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  this  degenerate  age, 
and  indicates  such  resolutions  of  economy  as  would  terrify  any  less 
magnanimous  adventurer.'  His  brother  having  asked  him  to  de- 
scribe his  wife  ;  he  did  so,  as  I  think,  who  came  to  know  her  well, 
with  great  accuracy.  '  You  ask  me  to  describe  my  Catherine  to 
you ;  but  I  have  no  talent  for  description,  and  put  but  little  faith  in 
full  drawn  characters ;  besides,  the  original  is  now  so  much  a  part 
of  myself,  that  it  would  not  be  decent  to  enlara^e  very  much,  either 
upon  her  excellences  or  her  imperfections.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  tell  you,  in  sober  earnestness,  that  she  is  not  a  showy  or  remark- 
able girl,  either  in  person  or  character.  She  has  good  sense,  eood 
manners,  good  temper,  and  good  bands,  and  above  all,  I  am  per^tly 
sure,  that  she  has  a  good  heart,  and  that  it  is  mine  without  reluctance 
or  division.'  She  soon  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his 
friends,  and  made  her  house,  and  its  society,  very  agreeable." 

In  1802,  he  made  his  first  professional  speech,  in  a  cause  of 
no  public  interest.  Notwithstanding,  Jeffrey's  ability  made 
him  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  and  he  himself  states  that 
about  this  period  ''  his  professional  employment  was  increasing, 
and  his  general  reputation  as  a  man  of  business."  But  he 
met  with  a  check  at  this  time,  which  party  injustice  and  the 
loss  of  a  powerful  connexion  rendered  the  more  mortifying. 
'*  There  were  no  regular  reporters  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  ''except  two  advocates,  who 
were  elected  to  the  office  by  their  brethren  by  the  bar.''     On  a 
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vacancy  occurring^  Jeffrey  presented  himself  as  a  candidate^ 
and  was  rejected  in  favour  of  an  opponent^  who  though  inferior 
to  him  in  capacity,  had  the  merit  of  being  on  the  "  right  side" 
in  politics. 

"  The  election  was  connected  with  one  painfiil  occurrence,  which 
distressed  him  for  many  years.  There  was  some  business  relation 
between  his  father  and  Sir  William  Miller,  Bart.,  who  was  a  judge, 
and  known,  ft>om  his  estate's  name,  as  Lord  Olenlee.  This  had  led 
his  Lordship  to  notice  Frank  Jeffrey  while  yery  young,  and,  seeing 
his  talents,  to  have  him  a  good  deal  about  him.     But  as  the  youth 

Srew  up,  and  his  political  principles  began  to  disclose  themselves, 
is  Lorship's  taste  for  him  did  not  increase,  and  their  intercourse 
became  less  frequent.  Olenlee  had  no  vote  in  the  election,  but  it 
was  thought  that  he  might  have  some  influence,  and  as  there  was 
no  avowed  rupture,  Jeffrey  asked  him  to  exert  it  on  his  behalf.  But 
bis  Lordship  took  this  occasion  to  tell  him  plainly  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  politics,  he  could  befriend  him  no  more.  They  parted, 
and  scarcely  exchanged  words  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Jeffrey  was 
Lord  Advocate  before  he  was  allowed  to  renew  the  old  acquaintance. 
He  did  so  then,  and  with  great  pleasure  ;  for  throughout  this  long 
alienation  he  had  never  uttered  one  word  about  his  early  patron 
but  in  respect  and  gratitude.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  was  the  solitary 
eclipse  by  which  any  friendship  of  Jeffrey *s  was  ever  obscured.*' 

But  the  '*  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends  '*  befriended 
Jeffrey  in  his  manhood,  as  well  as  in  his  youth,  and  this 
apparently  unfortunate  circumstance  became  the  turning 
point  of  his  thenceforth  prosperous  destiny.  This  young 
man,  of  a  birth  but  commonly  respectable;  with  a 
precarious  income  which  oscillated  rather  in  the  direction  of 
a  straightened  poverty,  than  that  even  of  a  barely  decent  com- 
petence ;  scarcely  prized  save  by  a  few  friends,  amidst  a  throng 
of  enemies ;  embarrassed  by  an  early  marriage  which  made  a 
sunshine,  indeed,  aroand  his  heart,  but  a  sanshine  such  as 
gilds  at  moniing  the  icy  peaks  of  a  repulsive  and  unproductive 
mountain  range,  within  the  limits  of  eternal  snow;  oanned  in 
his  native  land  for  the  crime  of  loving  it  well,  and  not  un- 
wisely ;  and  even  repelled,  as  we  have  seen,  from  that  Emigra- 
tion-land of  London  which  is,  and  has  been  so  long,  to  the 
outcast  scholar  and  the  literary  adventurer,  what  America  is  to 
the  overtaxed  mechanic  or  exterminated  peasant ;  this  young 
man  has  just  engaged  in  an  enterprise  wnich  shall  bring  him 
reputation  and  competence  in  the  present,  and  lay  open  the 
path  of  fame  and  we^th  and  ennobling  honours  in  the  future ; 
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which  shall  set  him  upon  that  bench  whose  decisions  he  was  at 
one  time  forbidden  to  report ;  which  shall  appoint  him  in  his 
ripe  age  a  member  of  an  administration  called  to  office  hj  the 
voice  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nation  to  establish  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  free  government,  the  advocacy  of  which  made  the 
sole  crime,  and  insured  the  signal  punishment,  of  his  youtii ; 
which — ^passing  from  the  consideration  of  his  personal  interests 
to  those  of  the  community — shall  herald  the  march  of  a  new 
literature  and  exalt  the  public  taste  of  his  own  and  succeeding 
times ;  and,  finally,  afford  enlightened  and  efficient  aid  to  the 
depressed  cause  of  reform  and  progress  through  a  long  lapse  of 
years  during  which  the  growth  of  an  improved  public  spirit, 
'*  an  increasing  purpose"  shall  have  overthrown  ancient  abuses^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  fortunate  future,  and  "  widened 
the  thoughts  of  men  with  the  process  of  the  suns."*  We  can 
hardly  believe  in  this  age  of  Reviews  and  Magazines  that  a 
Review  could  in  any  way  have  contributed  to  such  results, 
notwithstanding  the  deliberately  written  evidence  of  a  living 
witness,  Lord  Cockburn,  the  author  of  Jeffrey's  biography, 
his  contemporary,  rival,  and  friend.  But  the  reader  must  not 
fail  specially  to  remember  that  at  the  period  when  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  was  started  by  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smithy  our 
periodical  literature  boasted  of  but  as  many  lines  as  it  now  does 
of  columns.  The  market  may  now  be  glutted  (though  that  is 
a  matter  of  question),  but  it  was  not  then  moderately,  or 
even  niggardly  supplied.  Finally,  the  year  1802  preceded  its 
brother  1852,  and  during  the  intervening  half  century  it  was 
that  same  Edinburgh  Review  which  gave  the  vital  impulse  to 
that  very  literature  the  contemplation  of  whose  present 
luxuriance  will  only  deceive  the  enquirer  in  his  valuation  of  its 
condition  fifty  years  ago.  Fifty  years  ago  !  There  have  been 
few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  those  little  words 
might  bear  so  great  a  meaning  as  at  this  very  day.  Ton  stand 
in  the  harvest  field  of  an  age,  and,  like  children,  forget  that 
your  fathers  reclaimed  the  soil,  and  sowed  the  seed,  and  made 
the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  But  old  men  still  live 
and  talk  of  the  old  times.  In  those  days  Wordsworth  was 
struggling  with  the  darkness,  Scott  unknown,  Byron  had  "not 


•  **  Yet  I  doubt  not  thro*  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  sons.** 

TennyBon. 
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penned  his  inspiration/'  steam  had  not  baffled  sea  and  wind, 
aiid  re-mapped  the  land,  the  Catholic  was  unemancipated,  the 
subject  unfranchised.  Tor,  to  this  effect  old  men  bear  witness, 
and  amongst  them.  Lord  Cockburn  leans  on  his  staff  of  me- 
mory, and  his  voice  is  not  the  least  instructive  to  us  fruges 
cmumere  nali.     His  biography  of  Jeffrey  abounds  in  the — 
past !    Within  our  limits,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  do*  the  bio- 
gmpher  justice;  our  pages  can  but  scantily  supply  the  iufor- 
Baftion  fully  detailed  in  the  original  work,  the  subject  of  this 
fcrief  review,  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  its 
instruction  at  the  fountain  head.    Meantime,  we  will  quote  as 
'argely  as  we  may — 

"  Sydney  Smith's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is 
^ : — '  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  storey 
Of  flat,  in  Buccleuch  Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr. 
Je&ey.  I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  Review  ;  this  was 
•wreded  to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and  remained 
long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview.*— .(Preface  to  Smith's  Works.) 

•*  There  were  circumstances  that  tended  so  directly  towards  the 
production  of  some  such  work,  that  it  seems  now  as  if  its  appearance, 
10  Edinburgh,  and  about  this  time,  might  almost  have  been  foreseen. 
Of  these  it  la  sufficient  to  mention  the  irrepressible  passion  for  dis- 
cussion which  succeeded  the  fall  of  old  systems  on  the  French  Revo- 
Iption ;  the  strong  feeling  of  resentment  at  our  own  party  intol- 
ffance ;  the  obviousness  that  it  was  only  through  the  press  that  this 
intolerance  could  be  abated,  or  our  policy  reformed  ;  the  dotage  of 
*^  the  existing  journals ;  and  the  presence,  in  this  place,  of  the  able 
young  men  who  have  been  mentioned,  most  of  them  in  close  alliance, 
*tt<i  to  whom  concealed  authorship  was  an  irresistible  vent. 

**  The  most  important  of  these  were  Jeffrey,  Smith,  Brougham, 
*^<i  Horner.  Very  few  of  them  contemplated  letters  or  politics  as 
^"©  business  of  their  lives,  but  they  were  all  eager  for  distinction, 
*^<i  for  the  dissemination  of  what  they,  in  their  various  walks, 
^^Oght  important  truth  ;  and  they  were  then  all  masters  of  their 
*^ii  time.' 

*•  Bat  they  plainly  lent  upon  Jeffrey,  who  had  not  merely  been 
^'^aged  in  the  study  of  criticism  all  his  life,  but  had  reduced  his 
r^^y  to  practice.  *  *  There  had  been  no  critical  journal 
®    ^>cotland  since  the  days  of  the  original    **  Edinburgh  Aeview," 


Their  youth,  though  it  was  one  of  the  established  grounds  of  the 
yj^^nded  contempt  of  their  opponents,  was  by  no  means  excessive. 
y^^n,  in  1802,  was  thirty-two.  Smith,  thirty -one,  Jeffrey,  twenty-nine. 
?'''^^WD,  twenty-four,  Homer,  twenty-four.  Brougham,  twenty-three. 
'^CiicUent  ages  for  Buch  work. 
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the  first  Aumber   of  which  was  published  in  Jannarv,  1755.  and 
the  second  and  last  in  January,  1756." 

**  There  were  reviews  in  England ;  but,  though  respectable  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  at  that  time  of  critical  respectabibty,  they  merely 
languished  in  decent  feebleness.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  of  their 
almost  restricting  themselves  to  the  examination  of  books,  exclusively 
of  public  measures  and  principles,  narrowed  the  range  of  their  criti- 
cism, and  congealed  its  spirit." 

"At  last,  on  the  1 0th  of  October  1 802,  the  first  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  appeared.  Besides  several  other  articles,  it  contained 
seven  by  Smith,  four  by  Horner,  four  commonly  ascribed  to  Lord 
Brougham,  and  ^ye  bv  Jeffrey,  one  of  which,  upon  Mourier  on  the 
influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  began  the  work. 

^*  The  effect  was  electrical.     And  instead  of  expiring,  as  many 
wished,  in  their  first  effort,  the  force  of  the  shock  was  increasing  on 
each  subsequent  discharge.     It  is  impossible  for  those  who  did  not 
live  at  the  time,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  scene,  to  feel,  or  almost  to 
understand,  the  impression  made  by  the  new  luminary,  or  the  anx- 
ieties with  which  its  motions  were  observed.     It  was  an  entire  and 
instant  change  of  every  thing  that  the  public  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  that  sort  of  composition.     The  old  periodical  opiates  were  ex- 
tinguished at  once.      The  learning  of  the  new  Journal,  its  talent,  its 
spirit,  its  writings,  its  independence,  were  all  new  ;  and  the  surprise 
was  increasing  by  a  work  so  full  of  public  life  springing  up,  sud- 
denly, in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom.     Different  classes  soon 
settled  in  their  different  views  of  it     Its  literature,  its  political  eco- 
nomy, and  its  pure  science,  were  generally  admired.   Many  thought- 
ful men,  indifferent  to  party,  but  anxious  for  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  and  alarmed  lest  war  and  political  confusion  should 
restore  a  new  course  of  dark  ages,  were  cheered  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  great  depository  tor  the 
contributions  of  able  men  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.     Its  political 
opinions  made  it  be  received  by  one  party  with  demonstrations  of  its 
iniquity,  with  confident  prophecies  of  the  impossibility  of  so  scanda- 
lous a  publication  lasting,  much  pretended  derision,  and  boundless 
abuse  of  its  audacious  authors.     On  the  opposite  side,  it  was  haUed 
as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.     It  was  not  merely  the  intelligent 
championship  of  their  principles  that  those  on  that  side  saw  appa- 
rently secured,  but  the  far  higher  end,  that  reason  would  be  heard. 
The  splendid  career  of  the  Journal,  as  it  was  actually  run,  was  not 
anticipated,  either  by  its  authors  or  by  its  most  ardent  admirers ; 
none  of  whom  could  foresee  its  long  endurance,  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  mighty  improvements  that  have  reformed  our  opinions 
and  institutions,  and  enable  us  to  engraft  the  wisdom  of  experience 
on  the  maintainable  antiquities  of  our  system,  were  to  depend  on  this 
single  publication.     They  only  saw  the  present  establishment  of  an 
organ  of  the  highest  order,  for  the  able  and  fearless  discussions  of 
every  matter  worthy  of  being  inquired  into  ;  but  they  could  not  then 
discern  its  consequences. 

*'  Nowhere  was  its  pillar  of  fire  watched  with  greater  intensity  than 
in  Scotland,  where  the  constitutional  wilderness  was  the  darkest. 
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kffan^  years  had  to  pass  before  it  could  effect  actual  reform ;  but  it 
became  clearer  every  day  that  a  generation  was  forming  by  which 
the  seed  sowing  by  this  work  must  at  last  be  reaped.  To  Edinburgh 
in  particular  it  was  of  especial  benefit.  It  extended  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  place,  and  connected  it  with  public  affairs,  and 
made  its  opinions  important.  All  were  the  better  of  a  journal  to 
which  every  one  with  an  object  of  due  importance  had  access,  which 
it  was  in  vain  either  to  bully  or  to  despise,  and  of  the  fame  of  which 
eren  its  reasonable  haters  were  inwaroly  proud. 

"It  was  distinguished  in  its  outset  from  similar  publications,  by  its 
being  kept  quite  independent  of  booksellers,  and  by  the  high  prices 
soon  paid  for  articles.  The  first  kept  its  managers  free ;  the  second 
ffa?e  them  the  command  of  nearly  all  the  talent  in  the  market.  Tet 
for  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  they  had  an  idea  that  such  a 
work  could  he  carried  on  without  remunerating  the  writers  at  all. 
It  was  to  be  all  gentleman,  and  no  pay.  And  it  was  during  this 
state  of  matters  that  Jeffrey  doubted  its  success,  and  meant  to  have 
a  very  short  connection  with  it.  But  this  blunder  was  soon  cor- 
rected by  a  magnificent  recurrence  to  the  rule  of  common  sense. 
Mr.  Constable,  who  was  their  publisher,  though  unfortunate  in  the 
end,  was  the  most  spirited  bookseller  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
Scotland. 

"The  society  of  Edinburgh  was  not  that  of  a  provincial  town, 
and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  any  such  standard.  It  was  metropoli- 
tan. 

"  All  our  nobility  had  not  then  fled.  A  few  had  sense  not  to  feel 
degraded  by  beinff  happy  at  home.  The  old  town  was  not  quite  de« 
serted.  Many  of  our  principal  people  still  dignified  its  picturesque 
recesses  and  historical  mansions,  and  were  dignified  by  tnem.  The 
closing  of  the  Continent  sent  many  excellent  English  families  and 
youths  among  us,  for  education  and  for  pleasure.  The  war  bright* 
ened  us  with  uniforms,  and  strangers,  and  shows. 

"  Over  all  this  there  was  diffused  the  influence  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  attached  to  literature  and  science,  some  as  their 
caDing,  and  some  for  pleasure,  than  could  be  found,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  in  any  other  city  in  the  empire. 

"  It  was  in  this  community  that  Jeffrey  now  began  to  rise.  It 
required  some  years  more  to  work  off  the  prejudices  that  had  ob- 
structed him,  but  his  genuine  excellence  did  work  them  off  at  last ; 
till,  from  being  tolerated,  he  became  liked  ;  from  being  liked,  popu* 
lar ;  from  being  popular,  necessary ;  and  in  the  end  was  wrappea  in 
the  whole  love  or  the  place.  His  favourite  social  scenes,  next  to  his 
strictly  prirate  ones,  were  the  more  select  parties  where  intellect  was 
combined  with  cheerfulness,  and  good  talk  with  simplicity.  But 
though  a  great  critic  of  social  manners,  no  one  was  less  discomposed 
by  vulgarities  or  stupidities,  if  combined  with  worth,  when  they  fell 
in  his  way.  No  clever,  talking  man,  could  have  more  tolerance  than 
he  had  for  common-place  people  ;  a  class,  indeed,  to  which  many  of 
his  best  friends  belonged.  I  nave  heard  him,  when  the  supercilious 
were  professine  to  be  shocked  by  such  persons,  thank  God  that  he 
had  never  lost  nis  taste  for  bad  company.** 

s 
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And  here  we  most  anticipate  the  future.  The  order  of  time 
must  j^eld  to  the  order  of  connexion  between  causes  and 
effects,  between  events  and  their  consequences.  In  the  year 
1802,  as  we  have  seen,  Jeffrey  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  year  1829  his  connexion  with 
it  ceased,  and  the  merits  of  the  publication  during  the  inter- 
mediate period  are  thus  set  forth  towards  the  close  of  Lord 
Cockburn^s  volume — 

**  On  closing  the  labours  of  these  twenty-seven  years,  Jeffrey  had 
a  career  to  look  back  upon  such  as  never  elevated  the  heart  of  any 
one  who  had  instructed  the  public  by  periodical  address.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  review  the  Review ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  incapa- 
city to  do  it.  But  it  is  not  verv  difficult  to  state  the  groiinds  on 
which  I  think  that  this  was  a  splendid  retrospect. 

**  We  can  onlv  estimate  our  permanent  obligations  to  theEdinburfi^h 
Reviewj  when  Jeffrey  retired  from  it,  by  placing  ourselves  on  the 
eminence  of  1829,  and  looking  back  on  the  space  between  that  point 
and  the  month  of  October  1802.  It  is  nearly  impossible  even  to 
count  the  useful  intervening  changes.  A  few  of  the  more  material 
ones  stand  out,  and  will  for  ever  display  themselves,  as  the  great 
marks  that  attest  the  progress  of  the  age.  In  1802,  dread  of  the 
people,  and  a  stern  resistance  of  improvement,  because  it  implied 
change,  were  the  necessary,  and  often  the  only,  qualifications  for 
favour  with  the  party  in  possession  of  power.  The  rights  of  reli- 
gious toleration  were  so  little  understood,  that  several  millions  of 
the  population  were  subjected,  on  account  of  their  creed,  or  their 
forms,  to  various  important  disabilities.  We  traded  in  human  beinffs, 
under  the  protection  of  a  great  party,  and  of  the  law.  Popular 
education  was  so  utterly  unknown  to  England,  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  lower  orders  was  considered  as  a  positive  recommendation.  Ire* 
land  was  in  a  state  of  disorderly  barbarism ;  and,  because  it  was 
peopled  by  Papists,  this  was  thought  its  natural  and  its  deserved  con- 
dition. There  was  much  hardness  or  indifference  in  public  opinion  ; 
shewing  itself  particularly  in  the  severity  of  our  dealmffs  with  all  we 
had  to  punish  or  control, — the  sailor  or  soldier,  the  criminal,  the  in- 
.solvent,  the  lunatic,  and  the  young.  The  foundations  of  many  parts 
of  our  public  policy  were  hollow ;  or,  where  solid,  what  had  oeen 
raised  upon  them  was  unsound ;  so  that  facility  of  revision  was  what 
was  required  ;  yet  these  defects  were  exactly  what  were  snccessfollj 
maintamed  to  be  the  best  parts  of  our  policy.  The  mere  elements  of 
political  economy  were  very  sparingly  known,  except  to  a  very  small 
class.  Some  of  the  physical  sciences,  such  as  geology,  were  only 
arising,  and  all  of  them  admitted  of  great  improvement.  The  lite- 
rary horizon  was  but  beeinninff  to  glow  with  the  brilliancy  of  its 
later  greaX  era.  The  public  mmd  was  in  the  bud ;  but,  if  not  che- 
rished, the  blossom  and  the  fruit  might  have  been  destroyed,  or  long 
delayed. 

In  the  year  1829,  all  this  was  altered  or  mitigated.    The  altera- 
tion from  youth  to  manhood,  in  an  individual,  is  not  more  complete 
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than  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  nation:  That  miserable 
horror  of  change,  which  must  in  time  reduce  any  country  to  idiocy, 
was  duly  abated ;  and  novelty,  though  it  never  of  itself  became  a 
recommendation,  ceased  to  be  a  reproach,  and  conclusive.  The 
Protestant  dissenter  and  the  Papist  were  emancipated.  Nothing 
effectual  was  yet  done  for  popular  education ;  but  the  existing  evu 
had  been  exposed  ;  and  we  heard  little  of  the  praises  of  ignorance. 
The  sad  insanities  of  Ireland,  which  may  still  baffle  a  century  of 
sound  legislation,  were  not  cured ;  but  the  folly  of  dealing  with  that 
as  a  doomed  island,  and  the  duty  of  trying  to  relieve  its  miseries, 
though  self-inflicted,  by  justice  and  prudence,  and  the  hope  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  wise  measures  even  on  that  people,  came  to  be  the 
habitual  sentiments  of  parliaments  and  of  public  men.  Our  great 
crime  of  slavery  was  put  down;  and  the  many  curses  by  which  it 
will  ever  revenge  itself  upon  any  people  tnat  practise  it  were 
avoided.  The  light  was  admitted  into  many  abuses,  and  many  de* 
fects,  in  many  parts  of  our  polity,  not  excepting  the  fiscal  and  the 
legal,  the  most  inscrutable  and  the  best  guarded  of  them  all.  The 
heart  of  the  nation  was  softened.  All  the  haunts,  whether  of  penal 
or  corrective  control,  of  innocent  or  of  g^lty  misery,  were  reformed 
by  that  pity  which  would  have  entered  them  in  vain,  but  for  the 
improved  humanity  of  the  age.  Commercial  and  kindred  questions 
came  to  be  solved  by  an  application  of  the  econonucal  science  to  which 
they  belonff,  and  which  lost  by  discussion  much  of  its  mystery,  and  be- 
came familiar  to  the  ordinarv  thoughts  of  ordinary  people.  That  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise,  without  which  it  now  seems  certain 
that  revolution  could  not  have  been  long  delayed,  had  not  actually  taken 
place;  but  it  was  close  at  hand.  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Southey,  Scott, 
Byron,  Moore,  and  Wordsworth,  had  risen,  and  shone,  and  nearly 

Eassed  away.  But  not  till  the  true  principles  of  poetical  composition 
ad  been  examined  and  applied  to  each.  There  never  was  a  period  in 
which  such  numerous  and  splendid  contributions,  moral  and  physical, 
were  made  to  the  treasury  of  public  knowledge ;  and  all  of  these  were 
now  discussed  with  no  general  and  feeble  expressions  of  praise  or  of 
blame,  but  with  a  decree  of  independence  and  talent,  entering  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  that  gave  people  of  all  sides  an  assurance 
of  being  adeauately  instructed. 

**  If  there  be  a  person  who  thinks  that  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  of  our  institutions  and  system,  was  better  in  1802  than  in  1829, 
and  who,  consequently,  if  he  could,  would  ^o  back  to  the  earlier 
period,  that  person,  of  course,  can  feel  no  gratitude  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  But  whoever  exults  in  the  dropping  away  of  so  many  fet- 
ters, and  in  the  improvement  of  so  many  parts  of  our  economy,  and 
in  the  general  elevation  of  the  public  mind,  must  connect  all  these 
with  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  this  journal.  Not  that  many  of 
these  changes,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  would  not  have  taken  place 
although  this  work  had  never  existed  ;  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  advance  of  a  free  community.  But  they 
certainly  would  not  have  occurred  so  soon,  or  so  ssiely.  There  is 
scarcely  one  abuse  that  has  been  overthrown,  which,  supported  as 
every  one  was,  might  not  have  still  survived,  nor  a  right  principle 
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that  has  heen  adopted  which  might  not  have  been  dangerooslj 
delayed,  had  it  not  oeenfor  the  well-timed  vigour  and  ability  of  thia 
Review.  It  was  the  established  champion  of  the  measures,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  feelinffs,  that  have  prevailed ;  and  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tory cannot  be  withheld  from  the  power  that  prepared  the  warriors 
who  fought  the  battle. 

"  It  was  not  merelv  that  the  journal  expounded  and  defended 
right  principles  and  objects.  Its  prerogative  was  higher.  It  taught 
the  public  to  think.  It  opened  tne  people's  eyes.  It  gave  them, 
periodically,  the  most  animated  and  profound  discussions  on  every 
interesting  subject,  that  the  greatest  ratellects  in  the  kingdom  coula 
supply.  The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  who  ad* 
dressed  the  public  through  this  organ,  during  Jeffrey's  editorship, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  attest  the  niffh  character  of  the  instruction 

fiven,  and  to  guarantee  its  safetv.    How  could  a  periodi<Al  work  be 
ut  magnificent,  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  carried  on  by 
such  men  as  the  following,  all  in  the  full  force  of  their  powers,  and 
each  zealous  on  his  favourite  subject,  vijs  :-~JeffireT,  Smith,  Horner, 
Brougham,  Thomas  Brown,  Walter  Scott,  John  Flayfair,  Hallam, 
Malcolm  Laing,  George  Ellis,  Wilberforce,  Lord  Melbourne,  John 
Allen,  Coleridge,  Malthus,  Payne,  Knight,  Professor  Lesley,  D. 
Mackintosh,  Daniel  Ellis,  Moore,  Dr.  John   Gordon,   Palgrave, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Bomily,  Foscolo,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Professor  Wilson,  J. 
R.   Macculloch,.  Bmpson,    Dr.   Arnold,   Sir  William   Hamilton, 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Robert  Grant,  Hazlitt,  Alexander   (Sanscrit) 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Campbell,  Peter  Elmsley,  Phillimore,  James 
Mill,  Macvey  Napier,  Chenevix,  Bloomfield,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  General 
William  Napier.    Many  other  bright  stars  might  be  added ;  but  the 
sky  that  blazes  with  these  constellations  is  bright  enough.     Their 
influence  in  illuminating  the  age  may  be  ascertained  by  every  man 
for  himself.      Let  any  regular  reader  of  this  Review  recollect,  and 
say  how  many  of  his  opinions,  and  of  the  reasons  for  them,  were 
formed  from  its  successive  articles ;  and  how  largely  the  feelings 
and  principles  that  he  now  owns  were  breathed  into  him  by  its  gene- 
ral spirit. 

"  Jeffrey's  value  as  Editor  was  incalculable.     He  had  not  only 
to  revise  and  arrange  each  number  after  its  parts  were  brought 
together,  but  before  he  got  this  length,  he,  like  any  other  person  in 
that  situation,  had  much  difficult  ana  delicate  work  to  perform.     He 
had  to  discover,  and  to  train,  authors ;  to  discern  what  truth  and 
the  public  mind  required ;  to  suggest  subjects  ;  to  reject,  and,  more 
offensive  still,  to  improve,  contributions  ;  to  keep  down  absurdities  • 
to  infuse  spirit ;  to  excite  the  timid  ;  to  repress  violence  ;  to  soothe 
jealousies  ;  to  quell  mutinies  ;  to  watch  times  ;  and  all  tCis  in  the 
morning  of  the  reviewing  day,  before  experience  had  taught  editors 
conciliatory  firmness,  and  contributors  reasonable  submission.     He 
directed  and  controlled  the  elements  he  presided  over  with  a  mas- 
ter's judgment.     There  was  not  one  of  his  associates  who  could 
have  even  held  these  elements  together  for  a  single  year.     The 
merit  of  getting  so  many  writers  to  forego  the  ordinary  jealousies 
of  authors  and  of  parties,  and  to  write  invisibly,  and  without  the 
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fame  of  individYial  and  avowed  publication^  in  the  proraotion  of  a 
work  made  up  of  unconnected  portions,  and  assailed  b^  such  fierce 
and  yarious  hostility^  is  due  to  him  entirely.  He  acquired  it  by  his 
capacity  of  discussing  almost  any  subject,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
with  almost  any  author ;  by  the  wisdom  with  which  his  authority 
was  exercised;  by  the  infusion  of  his  personal  kindness  into  his 
affidaJ  intercourse ;  and  his  liberal  and  gentlemanlike  demeanour." 

Jefiirey's  literary  pursuits  did  not  interfere  with  his  profes- 
sional labours,  and  his  industry  and  talent  gradually  raised 
him  to  eminence  in  the  most  arduous  of  all  professions,  that 
of  the  law.    This  assertion — ^independently  of  the  considera- 
tion thBtdhe  /act  was  really  as  we  have  stated  it — ^requires 
some  elucidation.     In  England,  and  in  this  country,  a  barris- 
ter is  at  liberty  to  employ  the  energies  of  his  earlier  years  in 
literature,  and  possibly,  his  success  in  that  field  will  be  carried 
to  the  credit  of  his  general  account  for  mental  capacity  with 
the  public.     But,  should  a  period  arrive  when  clients  honour 
him  with  their  confidence,  and  when  common  honesty  impera- 
tively claims  his  time  and  exertions  in  the  paramount  behalf 
of  their  interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  exercises  and 
scholarly  vanities,  from  that  hour  forth  the  sole  function  of 
his  pen  is  to  note  his  briefs.     The  reason  is  well  known,  even 
to   the  utter  public — ^if  the  reader  will  pardon  a  technical 
phrase,  borrowed  for  the  nonce,  from  professional  caste.     The 
Law  at  Westminster,  and  in  our  Four  Courts,  is  not  merely  a 
principle  that  may  be  mastered  by  a  mind  prone  io  generalize — 
it  is  a  practice  that  can  only  be  fuUy  acquired  by  a  memory 
powerfol  to  accumulate.    But,  in  Scotland,  it  was  far  other- 
wise in  Jeffrey's  time.      His  biographer.  Lord  Cockburn, 
''  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,''  and 
who  filled  the  post  of  Solicitor-general  under  Jeffrey  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  was  Lord  Advocate,  informs  us  that  '^  The 
Law,''  as  established  in  the  last  named  country,  ''is  not  much 
upheld  by  the  dim  mysteries  which  are  said  elsewhere  to  be 
necessary.    It  is  pernaps,  the  best,  and  the  simplest  legal 
system  in  Eurcpe,     It  is  deeply  founded  in  practical  wis- 
dom— aided  by  that  conjoined  equity  which" — mark  this — 
"is  equity  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  lawyers.    Its  higher 
practice  has  always  been  combined  with  literature* — these  are 
his  words — "  which  indeed  is  the  hereditary  fashion  of — the 
profession  /'*    But,  we  shall  fall  into  a  grave  error  if  we  con- 
dude  that  any  man  can  make  a  lawyer,  even  in  Scotland. 
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From  the  first  period  in  which  society  oonsented  to  live  by  a 
Rule,  to  this  very  hour^  the  expositors  and  umpires  of  that 
Bule  have  constituted  a  distinct  caste^  with  uncommon  attri- 
butes of  mind^  with  a  peculiar  basis  of  contemplation,  and  a 
defined  limit  of  action ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be  so 
to  the  end  of  time.  '^  Every  man  his  own  lawyer"  is  apo- 
calyptic— synonymous  with  the  Final  Confusion.    Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  do  not  mean  to  underrate  Jeffirev   as  an 
advocate.      He   was   all  that  an  acute,   conscientious,  in- 
structed, and  eloquent  counsel  could  be,  and  this  in  an 
age   when    Curran  was   remembered,    Erskine  still  living. 
Brougham  ascendant.    We  shall  do  well  to  keefi  in  mind 
this    condensed    result  of    his  professional  labours,    since 
matters  of  a  more  general  and  public  interest  will  presently 
demand  our  remaining  space,  and  since  it  is  at  once  useless 
and  impossible  to  drag  the  reader  step  by  step  from  the  junior's 
**  first  fee^'  to  the  judge's  retiring  pension.    Enough  that  he 
attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession,  that  he  was 
Lord  Advocate  during  a  period  of  great  public  interest,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  refer,  and  that  the 
Bench  sustained  the  weight  of  his  advanced  years.     At  this 
point  of  his  destiny,  it  is  "  passing  strange''  to  go  back  to  that 
year  1801,  and  to  refresh  our  recollection  of  his  early  repulse 
with  a  brief  quotation  from  the  first  pages  of  his  biography. 
*'  There  were  no  regular  reporters  of  the  decisions  of  the  court 
at  this  period,  except  two  advocates,  who  were  elected  by  their 
brethren.     Both  offices  becoming  vacant,  Jeffrey  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  them,  and  was  rejected  by  a 
large  maiority.     It  was  made  a  mere  par^  guesiionr 

*'  And  thus,"   may  we  truly  say  with  Shakspeare,  "  the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges." 

His  merits  as  a  judge  are  carefully  set  forth  by  his  biogra- 
pher, himself  a  judge — 

"  NotwithstandiDg  one  questionable  habit,  the  judicial  duties  have 
rarely  been  better  performed  than  they  were  by  him.     His  ability 

need  not  be  mentioned — nor  the  sensitiveness  of  his  candour ^nor 

his  general  aptitude  for  the  law.  Surpassed,  perhaps,  by  one  or 
two  in  some  of  the  more  mystical  depths  of  the  law  of  real  property, 
his  general  legal  learning  was  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  him, 
after  ordinary  ar^piment,  to  form  sound  views,  and  to  defend  them, 
even  on  these  subjects.  The  industry  that  had  turned  the  vivacity 
of  his  youth  to  account,  and  had  marked  all  his  progress,  followed 
him  to  the  bench.      His  opinions  were  always  given  fullv,  and  with 
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great  livelinessy  and  great  felicity  of  illustration.  His  patience,  for 
so  quick  a  person,  was  nearly  incredible.  He  literally  never  tired  of 
argument,  and  therefore  haa  rather  a  leaning  against  all  devices  for 
shortening  proceedings  not  on  matters  of  mere  form.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  a  benevolent  anxiety  to  make  parties  certain  that 
they  had  at  least  been  fully  heard  ;  but  it  also  proceeded  from  his 
own  pleasure  in  the  game.  Though  not  exactly  denying  the  neces- 
sity of  rules  for  ending  discussion,  he  scarcely  liked  them ;  and  half 
pitied  a  party  whose  desire  to  say  still  more  on  his  own  matter, 
which  was  everrthing  to  him,  was  resisted  for  the  convenience  of 
other  matters,  for  which  he  cared  nothing ;  and  has  been  known  to 
say,  that  if  there  was  only  one  cause  in  the  world  it  would  never 
end ;  and  why  should  it  ?  What  are  other  causes  to  a  man  who  has 
not  done  with  his  own  ?  He  who  was  inclined  to  hold  this  paradox 
must  have  been  a  very  patient  judge.  It  was  his  patient  activity 
that  reconciled  him  to  it,  even  as  a  paradox. 

"  The  questionable  thing  in  his  judicial  matter  consisted  in  an 
adherence  to  the  same  tendency  that  had  sometimes  impaired  his 
force  at  the  bar — speaking  too  often  and  too  long.     He  had  no  idea 
of  sitting,  like  an  oracle,  silent,  and  looking  wise ;  and  then,  having 
got  it  all  in,  announcing  the  result  in  as  many  calm  words  ea  were 
necessary,  and  in  no  more.    Delighted  with  the  play,  instead  of 
waiting  passively  till  the  truth  shoiud  emerge,  he  put  niroself,  from 
the  very  first,  into  the  position  of  an  enquirer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
extract  it  by  active  processes.     His  error  lay  in  not  perceiving  that 
it  would  be  much  oetter  extracted  from  him  by  counsel,  than  it 
ffenerally  can  be  by  a  judge.     But  disbelieving  this,  or  disregarding 
it»  his  way  was  to  carry  on  a  running  margin  of  questions,  and  sup- 
positions, and  comments,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  argument. 
There  are  few  judges  in  whom  this  habit  would  be  tolerated.     It  is 
disagreeable  to  counsel,  disturbs  other  members  of  the  court,  and 
exposes  the  individual  to  inaccurate  explanation  and  to  premature 
impression.    But,  as  done  by  Jeffrey,  it  had  every  alleviation  that 
such  a  practice  admits  of.     It  was  done  with  great  talent ;  with 
perfect  gentleness  and  urbanity  ;  solely  from  an  anxiety  to  reach 
justice  ;  with  no  danger  to  the  ultimate  formation  of  his  opinion  ; 
and  with  such  kindly  liveliness,  that  the  very  counsel  who  was 
stranded  by  it,  liked  the  quarter  from  which  the  gale  had  blown. 
Accordingly,  he  was  exceedingly  popular  with  every  body,  particu- 
larly with  the  bar ;  and  the  judicial  character  could  not  be  more 
revered  than  it  was  in  him  by  the  public." 

As  a  politician,  Jeffrey  was  earnest,  active  within  the  limits 
which  ms  multiform  avocations  imposed,  and  useful  to  the 
full  extent  permitted  by  the  conditions  of  his  situation,  his 
time,  and  country.  In  the  summary  of  his  varied  exertions  in 
connection  with  the  Edinburgh  £eview,  we  have  already  seen 
Lord  Cockbum  assign  to  him  his  measure  of  praise  as  a  recog- 
nized and  worthy  leader  of  liberal  opinion.    But  we  must 
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observe  that  the  pages  of  the  Bevieia  did  not  constitute  the 
sole  medium  of  action  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  fulfil  his 
duties  to  the  pohtical  world.     The  platform,  the  hustings,  and 
the  benches  of  parliament,  successively  presented  an  arena  to 
his  energy,  and  his  eloquence ;  and,  although,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature,   he  was  circnmscribed  by  the  policy  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his  active  mind 
was  not  weakened  by  the  repression,  but  the  rather  condensed 
into  a  compass  of  increased  efficiency.     And  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance of  his  necessary  subordination  to  the  views  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  acted,  is  in  no  way  discreditable,  since  it 
was  unattended  by  anv  departure  from  principle.     Nor  was  it 
humiliating  in  a  merely  intellectual  point  oi  view,  since  he 
whose  destiny  it  is  to   be  all  things   cannot  be  in   each 
supreme.     Jeffrey,  in  some  respects,  was  the  Crichton  of  his 
age,  and  concentered  in  his  person  the  qualities  of  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  his  time.    This  is  to  us  his  chief  value* 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  nineteenth  century  man  in  the  nineteenth 
century — the  life  of  the  pen,  the  life  of  the  tongue,  the  life  of 
free  opinion,  of  social  intercourse,  of  speculation,  of  action 
too,  and  above  all,  of  labour — the  life  of  a  child  of  the  people 
whose  sheer  merit  exalted  him  above,  but  did  not  sever  him 
from,  the  people — ^who,  like  the  Italian  of  old,  in  Sismondi's 
history,  '*  carried  his  castle  in  his  heart,"  and  stood  at  length 
in  the  shadow  of  feudal  roofs,  the  equal  of  their  lords.     But 
we  must  not  fail  to  note,  that  he  did  not  prove  an  exception 
to  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  a  character  remarKable 
for  the  universality  of  its  qualities  includes  conditions  compati- 
ble with  deficiency  of  power  in  particular  gifts,  as  compared 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  latter,  solely  and  severally  vested 
in  individual  recipients.     And  yet,  making  this  allowance  for 
Jeffre/s  variation,  the  wonder  still  remains,  that  the  m^nel 
of  his  spirit  ever  pointed  to  truth — that  he,  who  was  all  things 
*in  turn,  was  all  things  so  well.     It  has  now  become  our  duty 
to  present  him  in  his  political  aspect,  and  we  may  here  re- 
mark that  Lord  Cockburn's  volume  is  exceedingly  interesting 
from  the  graphic  minuteness  of  many  details  of  the  great 
Beform  struggle.     We  have,   however,   already   quoted   so 
largely,  in  reference  to  other  topics,  that  allowmg  ourselves 
much  further  hberty  in  that  respect  would  be  unjust  to  the 
author  who  has  a  right  to  expect  a  full  review  from  our  pen^ 
but  can  scarcely  covet  an  abridged  edition  from  our  scissors 
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The  following  extract  has  reference  to  the  year  1809,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  carious  that  it  might  be  written  in  the  year 
1852 :— 

"  His  opinions  were  in  substance  just  those  of  the  Whig  party ; 
hot  with  this  material  qualification,  that  he  was  one  of  those  wno 
always  thought  that  eyen  the  Whigs  were  disposed  to  goyern  too 
much  through  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy^  and  through  a  few 
great  aristocratical  families,  without  making  the  people  a  direct 

SKtical  element.  He  stated  this  yiew  m  the  following  letter  to 
r.  Homer,  26th  October^  1809.  '  In  the  main,  I  think  our  opinions 
do  not  differ  yery  widely ;  and,  in  substance  and  reality,  you  seem 
to  me  to  admit  all  that  1  used  to  contend  with  you  about.  In  the 
first  place,  you  admit  now  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  discontent,  or  dis< 
sfiTection  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  amone  the  people,  which  must  be 
managed  and  allayed,  in  some  way  or  other,  if  we  wish  to  preserye 
tranquillity.  And,  in  the  next  place,  you  admit  that  the  leading 
Whigs  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  and  haye  been  obliged  to  goyern 
themselyes  a  great  deal  by  the  necessity  of  managing  this  aristocracy. 
Now,  all  I  say  is,  that  there  is  a  radical  contest  and  growing  strug- 
gle between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy  of  this  country ;  and 
agreeing  entirely  with  you,  that  its  freedom  must  depend  in  a  good 
measure  on  their  coalition,  I  still  think  that  the  aristocracy  is  the 
weakest,  and  oucpht  to  giye  way,  and  that  the  blame  of  the  catastro- 
phe will  be  heayiest  on  those  who  proyoke  a  rupture  by  maintaining 
its  pretensions.  When  I  said  1  had  no  confidence  in  Lord  Grey  or 
Orenyille,  f  meant  no  more  than  that  I  thought  them  too  aristocra* 
tical,  and,  cbnsequently,  likely  to  be  inefficient.  They  will  neyer  be 
trusted  by  the  Court,  nor  cordial  with  the  Tories  ;  and,  I  fear, 
unless  they  think  less  of  the  aristocracy  and  its  interests  and  prero- 
gatiyes,  they  will  eyery  day  haye  less  influence  with  the  people. 

" '  I  haye  no  doubt  of  their  indiyidual  honour  and  integrity,  and 
am  disposed  to  think  highly  of  their  talents.  You  ask  too  much  of 
the  people,  when  you  ask  them  to  haye  great  indulgence  for  the  orna- 
ments and  weaknesses  of  refined  life.  You  should  consider  what  a 
burdensome  thing  Goyernment  has  grown ;  and  into  what  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  haye  been  led  by  trusting  implicitly  to  those  re- 
fined rulers.  As  long  as  they  are  suffering  and  angry,  they  will  haye 
no  indulgence  for  these  things  ;  and  eyery  attempt  to  justify  or  up- 
bold  them  will  be  felt  as  an  insult.  I  still  think  our  greatest  imme- 
diate hazard  is  from  without.  But  I  differ  from  you  still  more  in 
your  opinion  that  we  are  more  in  danger  of  falling  under  a  military 
tyranny  through  the  common  course  of  internal  tumult  and  disorder, 
taan  or  hayinff  our  present  Goyernment  consolidated  into  something 
a  good  deal  like  despotism  without  any  stir.  The  yery  same  want  of 
yirtue  which  make  all  popular  commotion  likely  to  end  in  military 
tyranny,  giyes  reason  to  fear  for  the  result  of  a  passive  obedience  on 
one  hand,  and  bad,  unprincipled  measures,  on  the  other.  Unless 
something  be  done,  or  happen,  to  conciliate,  one  or  other  of  the  par- 
ties will  come  to  act  in  a  decided  manner  by  and  by.     I  own  to  you. 
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that  with  the  OoTemnieDt  in  the  hands  of  WeUeslejs  and  MetTilles, 
and  with  the  feeling  that  something  vigorons  wnui  be  haaarded,  I 
should  rather  expect  to  see  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  snpended^ — 
Cobbett  and  the  Edinburgh  Beyiew  prceecuted— newspapers  nlenced 
— and  all  the  common  harbingers  of  tjranny  sent  out*  than  to  witness 
any  alarming  symptoms  of  popular  usurpation  and  violence.     The 
same  cause,  however,  promises  to  avert  both  disasters.     The  people 
are  both  stronger  and  wiser,  and  more  discontented,  than  those  who 
are  not  the  people  will  believe.    Let  the  true  friends  of  liberty  and 
the  constitution  join  with  the  people,  assist  them  to  ask,  with  dignity 
and  with  order,  all  that  ought  to  be  granted,  and  endeavour  to  with- 
hold them  from  asking  more.*        *         *         So  as  his  uniform  re- 
commendation of  uniting  reasonableness  of  obiect  with  temperance 
of  means,  was  acceded  to,  he  never  shrunk  from  coming  forward 
when  required;  and,  consequently,  was  always  in  the  van.     The 
battles  he  had  to  fight,  like  most  of  the  common  battles  of  party 
after  they  are  over,  may  seem  insignificant  now.     But  they  were  of 
very  serious  importance  at  the  time,  insomuch  that  there  are  many 
who  will  consider  a  failure  to  explain  them  as  depriving  Jeffirey^  of 
much  of  his  public  merit.      But  I  cannot  think  that  any  exposition 
of  their  detail  is  necessary,  or  that  reasonable  curiosity  may  not  be 
satisfied  by  a  general  re^rence  to  transactions  which,  even  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  years,  there  is  some  pain  in  remembering.     I  shall 
therefore  only  state,  that  as  it  was  clear  that  the  battle  of  internal 
reform  had  b^im,  there  was  no  place  where  this  truth  was  perc^ved 
with  greater  horror  than  at  £<ynburgh.     The  reason  of  this  waa 
that  Edinburgh  was  the  great  seat  of  the  influence  of  Government 
in  Scotland.    The  most  numerous,  and  the  highest  class  of  political 
competitors  was  there,  and  there  was  more  patronage  to  fight  for. 
Complaint  had  been  so  habitually  crushed,  that  the  defenders  of  the 
old  system  considered  every  effort  towards  independence  as  rebellion  ; 
while  those  who  made  these  efforts  treated  opposition  to  them  as 
tyranny.    Neither  of  these  feelings  was  at  all  unnatural,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties.    But  the  conflict  was  carried  on  with  very  dif- 
ferent arms  ;  which  I  shall  not  describe  or  contrast.     The  whiga 
made  no  secret  that  their  object  was  to  emancipate  Scotland.     They 
were  opposed  with  great  bitterness,  and  with  unhandsome  weapons. 
These  local  animosities  lasted  some  years,  and  brought  Jeffrey  and 
his  associates  into  constant  collision  with  their  opponents.     During 
those  protracted  and  irritating  proceedings,  his  judgpnent  and  his 
eloquence  were  often  required,  and  nearly  as  often  exerted ;  to  the 
^  effect  of  greatly  animating  the  spirits,  and  advancing  the  cause,  of 
his  party  all  over  the  country        *         *         In  Decemb^  1830,  the 
Whigs  came  into  office,  and  he,  by  pre*eminenoe,  was  appointed  Iiord 
Advocate.     Thb,  in  one  unexpected  moment,  changed  his  whole 
habits,  prospects,  and  avocations.    He  had  hitherto  lived  entirely  in 
Edinburgh,  or  its  neighbourhood,  enjoying  his  fame  and  popula^ty 
with  his  private  friends, — an  honourable  and  happy  life.   But  he  had 
now  to  interrupt  his  profession ;  to  go  into  Parliament  at  alarming 
pecuniary  risk ;  to  forego  the  paradise  of  Craigcrook,  and  his  deli- 
cious vocations;  to  pass  many  weary  months,  and  these  summer 
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ones,  in  London ;  to  be  no  longer  the  easy  critic  of  measures,  but 
their  responsible  conductor;  and  to  be  inyolved,  without  official 
training,  in  all  the  vexations  of  official  business.  These  calamities 
he  womd  haye  avoided  if  he  could,  fiut  being  assured  that  his 
partyand  the  public  were  concerned,  he  submitted. 

^  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  elevation,  he  was  returned  member 
for  what  were  termed  the  Forfarshire  Burghs ;  on  which  occasion 
he  had  the  honour  of  beinff  pelted  by  what  ne  calls  the  *  The  brutes 
of  FcrfoTf  being  a  gan^  of  blackguards  who  thought  that  this  was 
%  good  way  of  promoting  the  cause  of  his  opponent.  But  there 
was  a  flaw  in  the  proceedings  which  soon  unseated  him.  He  had 
only  got  the  return  by  the  vote  of  the  Dundee  delegate,  and  this  burgh 
having  been  previously  disfranchised,  it  was  ultimately  decided  that 
it  had  no  right  to  vote.  But  as  the  judgment  of  disfranchisement 
was  under  appeal,  he  was  advised  to  take  his  seat  till  the  appeal 
shoul  be  disposed  of. 

**  And  so  he  was  in  office  and  in  Parliament.  *  I  come  into  public 
life  in  stormy  weather,  and  under  no  very  enviable  auspices,  except 
that  our  cauee^  and  our  jneamng,  are  good.' — (To  Richardson,  27th 
July  1831.) 

"  The  Reform  Bill  was  propounded  on  the  1st  of  March  1881. 
Three  davs  thereafter  he  made  his  first  speech.  <  I  have  proposed  to 
speak  twice,  but  could  never  get  in.  I  think  I  must  to-night.  But 
not  a  word  has  yet  been  said  as  to  Scotland,  nor  do  I  think  the 
House  would  bear  three  sentences  on  that  insignificant  subject.  I 
must  therefore  go  into  the  general  question.'— (To  me,  4th  March 
1831.)  He  did  so,  in  a  speech,  of  which  Macintosh  says, '  Macaulay 
and  Stanley  have  made  two  of  the  finest  speeches  ever  spoken  in 
Parliament.  Jeffrey's,  though  not  quite  so  debating  and  parliamen- 
tary, was  quite  as  remarkable  for  argument  4md  eloquence.  No 
man  of  fifty-five*  ever  began  a  new  career  so  well.' — (Memoirs,  ii. 
479).  This  speech  was  published  immediately  afterwards,  at  the 
special  request  of  Government,  and  made  a  strong  impression  on 
those  who  really  wished  to  understand  the  question.  It  is  certainly 
general,  and  too  much  above  the  common  grapple  of  parliamentary 
contention ;  but  out  of  the  whole  speeches  that  were  delivered 
throughout  the  two  years  that  the  question  was  discussed,  no  better 
argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  and  necessity  of  the  measure,  on 
its  general  grounds,  is  extrac. 

Having  been  unseated  for  the  Forfarshire  Burghs,  we  ar« 
informed  that  ^^  Lord  Fitz William  let  him  have  his  burgh  of 
Malton/'  for  which  he  was  accordingly  elected,  but,  a  fortnight 
after  tlus.  Parliament  was  dissolved.  He  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  Edinburgh ;  the  town  council — thirty-two  in  number 


•  He  should  have  said  above  fifty-seven. 
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— composed  the  whole  body  of  the  electors ;  and  he  was 
jected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.     But — courage ! — ^the 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 

He  was  re-elected  for  Malton^  and  in  July^  1831,  brought 
in  the  Scotch  Eeform  Bill — 

"  The  Scotch  Bill  passed  the  Commons  about  midnight  on  the 
27thof  June  1832. 

**  This  did  not  end  his  anxieties,  but  it  greatly  relieyed  them.  It 
left  little  bejond  the  general  principle  of  the  measure  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  this  was  virtually  settled  bv  the  English  case ;  though 
there  were  some  persons,  and  even  in  high  places,  who  wished  to 
protract  the  struggle,  on  the  curious  ground  that  though  the  repre- 
sentation of  England  had  been  reformed,  that  of  Scotland  had  better 
continue  as  it  was.  But  this  could  not  disturb  him,  and  the  intri^es 
and  discussions  and  wranglings  that  had  agitated  the  preceding  eight 
months,  were  virtually  at  an  end.  Being  the  official  managerof  the 
measure,  he,  like  every  one  else  in  that  position,  had  to  resist  the 
most  opposite  proposals,  both  from  friendly  and  from  hostile  quarters, 
and  was  blamed  accordingly.'* 

**  His  reflections  on  Getting  the  measure  through  the  Commons 
were  these: — '  It  is  odd  how  strangely  I  felt  as  I  walked  home  alone 
last  night  after  all  was  over.  Instead  of  being  elated  or  relieved,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  deep  depression  and  sadness,  and  I  rather 
think  I  dropped  a  tear  or  two,  as  I  paused  to  interrogate  mj  own 
feelings  in  St.  James'  Square.  I  cannot  very  well  explain  this,  but 
a  sense  of  the  littleness  and  vanity  even  of  those  great  contentions, 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind.' " 

The  chief  object  of  his  ambition  now  was  to  represent  his 
native  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  Honble.  James  Abercrombie 
and  Jeffrey  received  a  requisition  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
nominated  as  candidates — 

"  He  and  Jeffrey  received  a  requisition  to  let  themselves  be  put  in 
nomination,  signed  by  about  1200  electors.     They  consented,  and 
went  through  the  usual  processes  of  addressing  meetings  of  the  con- 
stituents, and  of  seeing  and  conferring  with  the  district  leaders. 
These  things  have  become  common  since ;  but  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  people  had  ever  exercised  the  elective  franchise ;  and 
the  novelty  of  the  proceedings  gave  them  an  interest  that  can  never 
be  felt  again.     People  stared  at  the  very  sight  of  the  hustings  ;  all 
from  curiosity,  many  with  delight,  some  with  unaffected  horror. 
One  party  saw,  in  these  few  rare  planks,  the  fulfilment  of  a  vision 
long  cherished ;  another  the  end  of  a  system  which  they  had  hoped 
to  perpetuate.     The  nomination  was  on  the  17th  of  December  1832, 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  upon  the  19th.     Their  opponent  on  the 
Tory  side  was  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Forbes  Blair,  a 
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banker.  The  result  was,  that  4058  voted  for  Jeffrey^  8865  for  Mr« 
Abercrombie*  1519  for  Mr.  Blair.  It  is  due  to  the  electors  to  state, 
that  the  two  first  were  returned  free  of  expense." 

And  here  once  more  do  we  affirm,  '^  thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges.*'  Por  we  cannot  even  now  forget 
that  year  1801,  when  Jeffrey  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  office  of  reporter  to  the  Court  of  Session,  rejected  by 
bis  brethren  of  the  bar,  whose  votes  then  elected  to  the  situa- 
tion. "  It  was  made  a  mere  party  question,**  says  Lord 
Cockbum,  noticing  that  transaction.  W  ho  could  then  have 
foreseen,  that,  thirtv  years  after,  this  same  Francis  Jeffrey 
should  be  a  "  party^*  to  a  "  party  question,"  whose  partizans 
should  number  in  their  ranks  an  overwhelming  majoritv 
of  the  enfranchised  citizens  of  a  great  city  P  There  is  much 
to  ponder  on  in  these  two  elections,  and  in  their  results,  both 
as  regards  the  man,  and  the  community.  Remember  that  his 
early  disappointment  in  the  year  1801  is  linked  with  his  final 
success  in  1832 ;  and  fail  not  to  mark  these  footprints  of 
Providence  with  as  eager  an  eye  as  that  of  Crusoe  beholding, 
for  the  first  time,  the  vestige  of  a  human  foot  in  the  sand  "by 
the  sad  sea  waves,''  that  girdled  his  lonely  island-kingdom. 
"  Whatever,*'  says  Lord  Cockbum,  speaking  of  the  first  of  the 
two  events  we  are  now  considering,  "  whatever  this  rejection 
proved  to  the  party  from  whom  it  proceeded,  it  was  to  Jeffrey, 
personally,  a  most  fortunate  occurrence.  This  exclusion  in- 
creased his  despair  of  success  in  the  law,  and  co- operated  with 
his  literary  ambition  in  leading  him  into  the  scheme  and 
management  of  that  great  worP'  (the  Edinburgh  Review) 
"  with  which  his  name  is  now  permanently  associated,  which  for 
the  next  twenty-seven  years  became  the  business  of  his  life.*'  It 
was  this  circumstance,  then,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  man ;  its  further  action  upon  the  pub- 
lic of  these  islands  has  been  already  amply  considered ;  and  the 
united  operation  of  these  twofold  influences  presents  itself  to 
our  view  in  a  confluent  aspect  in  the  first  election  at  Edin- 
burgh subsequent  to  the  Keform  Bill.  Thus  may  we  discern 
the  providential  relation  between  distant  events  of  a  totally 
different  complexion,  yet  soUdly  aud  subtly  linked  together  in 
one  common  chain  of  cause  and  effect  through  a  long  lapse  of 
years  and  change  of  circumstance  :  thus  the  career  of  a  single 
individual,  considered  in  its  life-long  shiftings  and  accomplish- 
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ed  results,  becomes  an  evidence,  and  record  for  ever,  to 
"  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man/'  and  thns  may  we  note 
in  the  sand  of  destiny,  as  we  pace  this  Fernandez-shore  of  our 
life,  traces  significant  as  those  which  rivetted  the  gaze  of 
Defoe's  mariner  in  the  story — such  traces,  we  mean,  as  fail 
not  to  print  the  way  where  rrovidence  has  passed,  and  to  give 
assurance  that  a  Being  other  than  ourselves  has  guaged  the 
limits,  and  shares  with  us  the  knowledge,  of  our  little  world/' 
In  the  relations  of  private  life,  Jeffrey  possessed  every  solid 
virtue,  and  eveiy  amiable  attraction,  that  could  command 
respect,  or  win  admiration.  His  correspondence  is  full  of 
thoughts,  reflections,  and  expressions,  such  as  indicate  the  rare 
union  of  a  delicate  susceptibility  with  manly  earnestness  and 
strength  of  character.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  many  of 
his  gifted  and  worthy  race.  A  Scot  can  reconcile  numerous 
apparent  contrarieties,  which  refuse  to  dwell  peaceably  together 
in  the  lives  and  bosoms  of  most  men  not  born  in  that 
"renowned,  romantic  land."  He  can  talk  metaphysics,  and 
cast  up  accounts,  knows  how  to  be  theoretical  with  the  ab- 
stract, and  how  to  be  more  practical  than  the  practical  them- 
selves, can  take  a  cheerful  cup  with  a  friend,  and  keep  a  cool 
head  for  his  enemy.  If  he  should  stumble  on  Keats*  question, 
and  the  reply  thereto,  touching  the  "two  brothers"  of  Isabella, 
in  the  Po^  of  Basil, 

**  Why  were  they  proud  ?    Because  red-lined  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years," 

he  will  probably  exclaim,  "  Hech !  Sirs — ^the  sillers  braw,  bat 
the  '  sangs  of  Grecian  years'  are  gude  thae  day,  if  the  bardie 
that  cheerped  them  is  like  our  ain  Bobin."  This  happy  con- 
stitution of  the  national  character,  beneath  whose  well-poised 
roof-tree  so  many  various  mental  manifestations,  and  affections, 
and  susceptibilities  sit  down  together  in  peace  ''in  their  ain 
house  at  hame,"  was  largely  shared  by  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  notice,  whose  acute,  solid,  and  active  intellect 
fraternized  with  a  sensitive,  genial,  and  noble  heart.  Never 
did  sword  so  keen,  so  elastic,  so  well-balanced,  repose  in  a 
scabbard  more  rich  in  the  softness  of  velvet,  the  embroidery  of 
gems,  and  inlaving  of  gold.  We  are  but  too  often  enjoined  to 
regard  the  world  in  either  of  two  extreme  lights ;  as  a  tawdry 
Vanity-Fair  to  the  fortunate  and  the  idle,  a  place  of  harping 
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^d  pirouetting,  built  in  the  classic  spirit  of  bridal-cake  archi- 

^ture ;  '^or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  cell  of  stripes,  and 

fastings,  and  ascetic  meditations,  to  the  suiTering  and  thought- 

£il  children  of  toil.     Great,  then,  is  our  gratitude,  when  a  man 

^ch  as  Jeffrey  arises  to  rebuke  the  laughing  and  the  weeping 

philosophers  alike,  and  to  cry  out  with  all  his  might,  "  A  curse 

on  both  your  houses.'^     Great  is  our  joy,  when  a  strong  spirit 

lias  conquered  the  world,  and  a  genial  spirit  enjoyed  it.    Great 

is  our  profit,  when  we  see  the  learning  of  the  courts  and  the 

ener^  of  public  places,  transmute  themselves  into  the  cordial 

friendships,  and  subtler  affections,  of  the  hearth;  when  sense, 

spirit,  and  feeling  are  reconciled  in  the  career  of  a  gifted,  and 

a  good  man.     But  it  is  time  to  let  Lord  Cockburn  say  some- 

tlmig  on  this  topic.     Speaking  of  his  friend's  reputation  in 

society,  the  latter  says : — 

•*  This  popularity,  by  which  he  was  less  elated  than  softened  into 
gratitude,  was  the  result  of  his  character  and  of  his  conversation. 

"  The  last  1  have  not  skill  to  describe,  except  negatively.  He 
was  certainly  a  first-rate  talker.  But  he  was  not  an  avowed  sayer 
of  good  things ;  nor  did  he  deal,  but  very  sparingly,  in  anecdote,  or 
in  personalities,  or  in  repartee  ;  and  he  very  seldom  told  a  story,  or 
quoted  ;  and  never  lectured ;  and  though  perpetually  discussing, 
almost  never  disputed ;  and  though  joyous,  was  no  great  laugher. 
What  then  did  he  do?  He  did  this  : — His  mind  was  constantly  full 
of  excellent  matter  ;  his  spirit  was  always  lively  ;  and  his  heart  was 
never  wrong  ;  and  the  effusion  of  these  produced  the  charm.  He 
bad  no  exclusive  topics.  All  subjects  were  welcome  ;  and  all  found 
him  ready,  if  not  in  knowledge,  at  least  in  fancy.  But  literary  and 
moral  speculations  were,  perhaps,  his  favourite  pastures.  And  in 
these,  as  in  any  region  whatever,  for  nothing  came  amiss,  he  ranged 
freely,  under  the  play  of  a  gay  and  reasoning  imagination  ;  from  no 
desire  of  applause,  but  because  it  gratified  his  mental  activity. 
Speaking  seemed  necessary  for  his  existence.  The  intellectual 
fountains  were  so  full,  that  they  were  always  bubbling  over,  and  it 
would  have  been  painful  to  restrain  them.  For  a  great  talker,  he 
was  Tery  little  of  an  usurper.  Everybody  else  had  full  scope,  and 
indeed  was  encouraged  ;  and  he  himself,  though  profuse,  was  never 
long  at  a  time ;  except  perhaps  when  giving  an  account  of  some- 
thing of  which  he  was  the  mere  narrator,  when  his  length  depended 
on  the  thing  to  be  told.  Amidst  all  his  fluency  of  thought,  and  all 
his  variety  of  matter,  a  gp-eat  part  of  the  delight  of  his  conversation 
arose  from  its  moral  qualities.  Though  never  assuming  the  office 
of  a  teacher,  his  goodness  of  feeling  was  constantly  transpirinff.  No 
one  could  take  a  walk,  or  pass  a  day,  or  an  evening,  with  him, 
without  having  all  his  rational  and  generous  tastes  confirmed,  and 
a  steadier  conviction  than  before,  of  the  dependence  of  happiness  on 
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kindness  and  dntj.    Let  him  be  ms  bold*  and  as  free^  and  at  in* 

cautions,  and  hilarious,  as  he  might,  no  sentiment  could  escajpe  him 
that  tended  to  excuse  inhumanity  or  meanness,  or  that  failed  to 
cherish  hiffh  principles  and  generous  affections.  Then  the  language 
in  which  uiis  talent  and  worth  were  disclosed  I  The  ver  j  words 
were  a  delight.  Copious  and  sparkling,  they  often  impartcsl  nearly 
as  much  pleasure  as  the  merry  or  the  tender  wisdom  they  conveyed! 
Those  who  left  him  might  easily  retire  without  having  any  particu* 
lar  saying  to  report,  but  never  without  an  admiration  of  mental 
richness  and  striking  expression.  His  respect  for  conversational 
power  made  him  like  the  presence  of  those  who  possessed  it.  But 
this  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  his  own  excitement,  for  he  never 
uttered  a  word  for  display,  and  was  never  in  better  flow  than  in  the 
ordinary  society  of  those  he  was  attached  to,  however  humble  their 
powers,  and  although  they  could  give  him  no  aid  but  by  affection 
and  listening.  There  was  so  mucSi  in  his  own  head  and  heart,  that, 
in  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  pouring  it  out  was  enjoyment  enough. 
It  may  appear  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  listener's 
pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  personal  littleness  of  the  speaker.  A 
large  man  could  scarcely  have  thrown  off  Jeffrey's  conversational 
flowers  without  exposing  himself  to  ridicule.  But  the  liveliness  of 
the  deep  thoughts,  and  the  flow  of  the  bright  expressions,  that  ani* 
mated  his  talk,  seemed  so  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  figpire  that 
uttered  them,  that  .they  were  heard  witn  something  of  the  delight 
with  which  the  slendemess  of  the  trembling  throat,  and  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  wings,  make  us  enjoy  the  strength  and  clearness  of  the  ^ 
notes  of  a  little  bird." 

The  following,  too,  will  be  read  with  interest  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Moore ;  but  it  has  a  still  higher 
claim  to  our  consideration — ^who  are  the  biographers  of  Jeffirev^ 
and  whose  proper  business  is  with  the  latter,  the  merits  of  the 
former  finding  their  allotted  ^ lace  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
our  Beview — since  it  bears  testimony  at  once  to  the  cordiality 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  ever  walked  hand  in  hand  toge- 
ther in  Jeffre/s  heart,  like  the  strength  of  Adam  and  the  grace 
of  Eve  in  Eden— 

"  It  was  reported  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  had 
fallen  under  some  severe  pecuniary  misfortune,  on  which  Jeffirey 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Rogers  : — 

«<  Edinburgh,  30th  July  1819 My  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  very 

much  shocked  and  distressed  by  observing  in  the  newspapers  the 
ffreat  pecuniary  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  our  excellent  friend 
Moore  ;  and  not  being  able  to  get  any  distinct  information,  either 
as  to  its  extent,  or  its  probable  consequences,  from  any  body  her6, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  relieve  my  anxiety  by  applying  to  you, 
whose  kind  concern  in  him  must  have  made  you  acquainted  with  all 
the  particulars,  and  willing,  I  hope,  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  one 
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who  sincerdy  shows  interest  in  his  concerns.  I  do  not  know^  how- 
ever.  that  I  should  have  troubled  you  merely  to  answer  any  useless 
inquiry.  But  in  wishing  to  know  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken 
to  mitigate  this  disaster.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  also,  whether 
I  can  be  of  any  use  on  the  occasion.  I  have  unfortunately  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  spare.  But  if  it  should  be  found  practicable 
to  relieve  him  firom  this  unmerited  distress  by  any  contribution,  I 
beg  leaye  to  say  I  should  think  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to  take 
a  share  in  it  to  the  extent  of  £300,  or  £500,  and  that  I  could  ad- 
vance more  than  double  that  sum  over  and  above,  upon  any  reason- 
able security  of  ultimate  repayment,  however  long  postponed.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  through  any  such  arrango- 
ment  with  a  man  of  Moore's  high  feeling  and  character,  and  had  he 
been  unmarried,  or  without  children,  he  miffht  have  been  less  re- 
luctantly left  to  the  guidance  and  support  of  that  character.  But 
as  it  is,  I  think  his  friends  are  bound  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent 
such  lasting  and  extended  misery  as,  from  all  I  have  heard,  seems 
now  to  be  impending.  And  in  hands  at  once  so  kind  and  so  deli- 
cate as  yoursy  I  flatter  myself  that  this  may  be  found  practicable. 
I  need  not  add,  I  am  sure,  that  I  am  most  anxious  that,  whether 
ultimatelj  acted  upon  or  not,  this  communication  should  never  be 
mentioned  to  Moore  himself.  If  you  please  you  may  tell  him  that  I 
have  been  deeply  dbtressed  by  his  misfortunes,  and  should  be  most 
happy  to  do  him  any  service.  But  as  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to 
him  of  money,  I  do  not  think  he  should  know  that  I  have  spoken  of 
it  to  you.  If  my  offer  is  accented,  I  shall  consider  you  and  not  him 
as  the  acceptor.  And  he  ought  not  to  be  burdened,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  any  other  benefactor. 
**  *  Is  there  any  chance  of  seeinflr  you  in  Scotland  again  ?' " 
"Jeffrey  partook  in  1826  of  the  sorrow  and  consternation  of  all 
Scotland,  on  the  disclosure  of  the  pecuniary  misfortunes  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher  of  the  Review,  whose 
bankruptcy  produced  the  crash,  was  Jeffrey's  debtor  to  a  very  con- 
mderable  amount  on  account  of  that  work.  The  claim,  after  some 
negotiation,  was  settled.  But  even  while  his  recovering  anything 
seemed  extremely  doubtful,  all  feeling  for  his  own  loss  was  forgotten 
amidst  his  grief  for  the  severer  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  Scott. 
Indeed  it  never  disturbed  his  serenity.  Writing  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  acted  as  usual  as  his  professional  friend  in  London,  he  says, 
(21st  January  1826) — *It  is  grievous  to  annoy  you  with  all  this  dull 
stuff,  which  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  does  not  make  me  in  the  least 
mihappy.  Cockbum  has  taken  advantage  of  it  to  indite  what  he 
terms  a  Constable  dinner ;  to  be  held  at  my  house  next  Saturday,  and 
to  he  cmtumed  weekly  iUl  I  get  out  of  my  diffiadtiee.*  *' 

The  mention  of  Moore  reminds  as  of  another  Irishman  of 
whom  we  find  brief  mention  in  Lord  Cockbum's  volume.  We 
aie  indebted  to  Jeffrey  for  a  portrait  of  O^Connell,  which,  for 
unpretending  and  life-like  fidelity,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
beside  Mr.  Carrick's  celebrated  miniatore.     He  describes  him 
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thaa  :  "  Large  and  muscular,  with  an  air  and  an  eye  in  which 
a  half  natural^  and  half  assumed  indolent  good-nature  and 
simplicity  is  curiously  blended  with  a  kind  of  cunnings  and 
consciousness  of  superiority.  He  spoke  very  fearlessly  and 
readily  on  all  subjects^  without  study,  or  apparent  attention  to 
words  or  effect.  *  *  He  is  in  my  opinion  indisputably  the 
greatest  orator  in  the  House ;  nervous,  passionate,  without  art 
or  ornament ;  concise,  intrepid,  terrible ;  far  more  in  the  style 
of  old  Demosthenic  directness  and  vehemence  than  anything 

I  have  heard  in  this  modern  world." 

Our  task  is  nearly  ended.  We  have  touched  on  the 
pedantry  of  Jeffrey's  boyhood,  fostered  bv  over-culture,  till, 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  flatters  himself  into  the  dishonest 
belief,  that  the  vanity  which  prompted  him  to  obtrude  his  crude 
correspondence  on  his  old  master  was  '^  an  emotion  in  the 
powers  of  the  will,  rather  than  of  the  intellect ;"  we  have  seen 
him  outlive  the  sinister  precocity,  and  devote  the  growing 
energies  of  his  young  life  to  a  course  of  study,  at  once  original 
and  laborious ;  we  have  marked  the  early  years  of  his  man- 
hood, employed  in  honorable  emulation  with  his  contempora- 
ries, contemporaries,  the  greater  number  of  whom  reflected 
back  on  him  in  the  course  of  their  own  splendid  career  the 
full  measure  of  the  illumination  they  derived  from  the  com- 
anionship  of  his  talent  and  his  worth ;  we  have  blushed  with 
im  at  that  invidious  repulse  his  "patient  merit  of  the  un- 
worthy took  /'  we  have  risen  with  him  to  "  the  height  of  his 
great  argument,'* — the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  we  have  shared  the 
anxieties  of  his  arduous  practice  at  the  bar;  we  have  glowed 
with  him  in  the  struggles  of  the  poUtical  arena,  and  applauded 
his  public  spirit,  his  moderation,  and  integrity ;  we  have  seen 
the  avenues  of  power  made  holy  by  his  gentle,  earnest,  and 
loving  approach,  and  the  crown  of  judicial  dignity  awarded  to 
his  diligence  and  worth ;  we  have  been  (through  the  inter- 
mediate introduction  of  a  genial  biography)  as  a  friend  amongst 
his  friends,  in  the  innocent  hours  when  the  fire  upon  his 
hearth  was  a  star  of  comfort  to  aU  within  the  influeuce  of  its 
light ;  and  what  remains  to  tell  is  but  a  Date — Saturday, 
THE  26th  op  January,  1850,  ^Btatis  77. 

"  He  was  not  so  much  distinguished''  says  Iiord 
Cockburn,  "  bv  the  predominance  of  any  one  great 
quality,  as  by  the  union  of  several  of  the  finest.  B^pidity 
of  intellect,  instead  of  misleading,  as  it  often  does,  was 
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combined  in  him  with  great  soundness;    and  a  high  con- 
dition of  the  reasoning  powers  with  an  active  and  deUght- 
fal  fancy.    Though  not  what  is  termed  learned^  his  knowledge 
was  various ;  and  on  literature^  politics,  and  the  philosophy 
of  life,  it  was  deep.     A  taste  exquisitely  dehcate  and  largely 
exercised,  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  his  enjoyment,  and 
of  his  unmatched  critical  skill.     But  the  peculiar  charm  of  his 
character  lay  in  the  junction  of  intellectual  power  with  moral 
worth.    His  honor  was  superior  to  every  temptation  by  which 
the  world  could  assail  it.     The  pleasures  of  the  heart  were 
necessary  for   his   existence,    and  were  referred  by  him  to 
every  other  gratification,  except  the  pleasures  of  conscience. 
Passing  mucli  of  his  time  in  literarj^  and  political  contention, 
he  was  never  once  chilled  by  an  unkind  feeling,  even  towards 
those  he  was  trying  to  overcome.     An  habitual  gaiety  never 
•llowed  its  thoughtlessness,  nor  an  habitual  prudence  its  can- 
non, to  interfere  with  any  claim  of  charity  or  duty.     Nor 
^as  this  merely  the  passive  amiableness  of  a  gentle  disposi- 
y*on.    It  was  the  positive  humanity  of  a  resolute  man,  glow- 
*^in  the  conflicts  of  the  world. 

,  "  He  prepared  himself  for  what  he  did  by  judicious  early 
Wastry.  He  then  chose  the  most  difficult  spheres  in  which 
^ent  can  be  exerted,  and  excelled  in  them  all ;  rising  from 
obscurity  and  dependence  to  aflluence  and  renown.  His 
^lendour  as  an  advocate  was  exceeded  by  his  eminence  as  a 
judge.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of  criticism, 
^d  this  a  higher  one  than  had  ever  existed.  As  an  editor, 
and  as  a  writer,  he  did  as  much  to  improve  his  country  and 
tbe  world,  as  can  almost  ever  be  done,  by  discussion, 
bj  a  single  man.  He  was  the  last  of  four  pre-eminent 
Scotchmen,  who,  living  in  their  own  country,  raised  its  charac- 
ter and  extended  its  reputation,  during  the  period  of  his  career. 
The  other  three  were  Dugald  Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  and 
Thomas  Chalmers ;  each  of  whom,  in  literature,  philosophy,  or 
policy,  caused  great  changes ;  and  each  left  upon  his  age  the 
impression  of  the  mind  that  produced  them.  Jefl*rey,  though 
surpassed  in  genius  certainly  by  Scott,  and  perhaps  by  Chal- 
mers, was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  public  usefulness,  or  in 
the  beauty  of  the  means  by  which  he  achieved  it,  or  in  its  pro- 
bable duration.  The  elevation  of  the  public  mind  was  his 
peculiar  glory.  In  one  respect  alone  he  was  unfortunate. 
The  assaolts  which  he  led  against  error,  were  efibrts  in  which 
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the  value  of  his  Dersonal  services  can  never  be  duly  seen.  His 
position  requirea  him  to  dissipate^  in  detached  and  nameless 
exertions^  as  much  philosophy  and  beautiful  composition  as 
would  have  sustained  avowed  and  important  original  works. 
He  has  raised  a  great  monument,  but  it  is  one  on  which  his 
own  name  is  too  faintly  engraved/' 


Aet.  III.— the  STEEETS  of  DUBLIN. 

NO.  II. 

In  the  majoritv  of  European  cities  the  most  ancient  streets 
are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  or  chief 
fortress  of  the  town,  the  protection  aJSTorded  by  which  was  an 
object  of  paramount  importance  to  the  burghers  during  the 
unsettled  state  of  society  in  the  middle  ages.  Castle  street^ 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  '^  Yicus  castri/'  as  it  is  styled  in 
the  old  records,  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Anglo  Norman  power  in  Ireland.  In  the  year  1235, 
while  Henry  III.  filled  the  throne  of  England,  we  find  a 
portion  of  this  street  mentioned  as  the  habitation  of  certain 
artizans  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armour ;  and  from  a 
pipe  roll  of  A.D.  1260,  it  appears  that  the  king's  exchequer 
was  situated  on  the  south  west  part  of  Castle  street^  even  be- 
fore that  early  period.  The  antiquity  of  the  locality  was 
further  confirmed  by  the  discovery  there,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  of  an  ancient  leaden  water  pipe,  bearing  upon  it  an 
inscription  of  the  thirteenth  century.  ''The  entrance  into 
the  castle  from  the  city,''  says  a  writer  in  1766,  ''was  on  the 
north  side,  by  a  draworidge,  placed  between  two  strong  round 
towers  from  Castle  street,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
fortress.  The  towers  were  called  the  gate-towers,  and  the 
most  west- ward  of  them  till  lately  subsisted,  the  other  having 
been  some  time  before  pulled  down,  to  make  a  more  commo- 
dious entrance  into  the  court  of  the  castle.  The  gate-way 
between  these  towers  was  furnished  with  a  port-cuUis,  armed 
with  iron^  to  raise  or  let  do^ni  as  occasion  required,  and  to 
serve  as  a  second  defence,  in  case  the  drawbridge  had  been 
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surprised  by  an  enemy.  Since  the  invention  of  artillery^  two 
pieces  of  great  ordnance  were  planted  on  a  platform  opposite  to 
the  gate,  to  defend  it,  if  the  drawbridge  and  portcullis  should 
happen  to  be  forced.  From  the  western  gate-tower,  a  strong 
and  high  courtin  extended  in  a  line  parallel  to  Castle-street 
as  far  as  another  tower  which  in  the  last  century  took  the 
name  of  Cork-tower  upon  the  following  occasion.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1624,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this 
tower  suddenly  fell  down,  and  being  only  in  part  re-buUt  at 
the  charge  of  the  publick,  Richard  Boyle,  the  opulent  and  first 
earl  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1629,  undertook  to  finish  it  at  his 
own  expence,  and  in  the  accomplishment  thereof  disbursed 
408/.  His  arms,  and  an  inscription  were  fixed  in  the  wall^ 
at  the  place  from  whence  he  carried  the  work.  This  tower 
has  been  since  demolished  to  make  room  for  other  buildings/' 
On  the  south  side  of  the  street  was  situated  Austin's  lane, 
extending  to  Austin's  gate  in  Ship  street.  "  This  took  the 
name  of  Austin's  gate,  either  as  it  was  dedicated  to  that  saint, 
or,  as  it  afforded  a  passage  to  the  friars  of  that  order  to  attend 
the  citizens  in  their  nightly  confessions  and  other  duties,  when 
the  principal  gates  of  the  cit^  were  kept  close  shut  and 

fuarded."  On  a  portion  of  this  lane  stood  the  house  of  sir 
ames  Ware,  which  is  described  in  1618,  in  an  official  docu- 
ment, as  '^  all  the  place,  tenement,  or  house  and  shop,  occu- 
pied by  Thomas  Pinnocke,  goldsmith,  deceased,  and  now  by 
Janoes  Ware,  esq.,  with  two  small  gardens  annexed,  situate 
within  the  precinct  of  the  castle  ditch ;  and  extending  from  the 
castle  bridge  to  the  city  wall  west  of  the  said  bridge ;  and  from 
the  castle  west  and  north  of  the  said  castle."  The  first  of  the 
old  French  family  of  de  Warr,  le  Ware,  or  Ware  who  settled 
in  Ireland,  was  tfames  Ware  who  came  over  as  secretary  to 
lord  deputy  Fitz  William  in  1588,  five  years  after  which  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  exchequer. 
"  He  afterwards  obtained  a  reversionary  patent  for  the  office 
of  auditor  general  to  commence  on  the  death,  forfeiture  or 
surrender  of  the  then  present  officer  (Christopher  Peyton), 
dated  the  28th  July,  44  Eliz.  This  last  was  an  employment 
of  good  reputation  and  considerable  profit,  which  continued 
near  a  century  in  his  family,  except  for  a  short  interval  dur- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  several  succeed- 
ing governments  until  the  restoration.  The  benefit  and  in- 
come of  this  office  enabled  him  to  make  several  considerable 
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purchases  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin  and  elsewhere.*' 
His  eldest  son,  James^  bom  in  Castle  street  in  1 594  studied 
with  distinction  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  then  under  the 
government  of  its  fourth  provost,  the  learned  William  Temple, 
grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Irish  author  aud  statesman  of 
the  same  name,  and  also  distinguished  f6r  having  been  the 
secretary  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  until  the  death  of  that  ac- 
complished knight  after  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  after  which  he 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  earl  of  Essex. 

"  Wore  continued  about  six  years  in  the  uniTersity ;  and  having  left 
it  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  his  father's  house  with  the  utmost 
application.  It  was  here  he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  TJshery  then 
hisnop  of  Meath,  who  discovering  in  him  a  great  propensity  to  the 
study  of  antiquities^  and  an  inclination  of  employing  himself  among 
old  records  and  manuscripts,  encouraged  him  m  that  sort  of  learning, 
in  which  he  so  much  dehghted  himself:  and  from  that  time  there 
continued  a  close  and  intimate  friendship  between  them.  That 
learned  prelate  concludes  the  first  edition  of  one  of  his  immortal 
works  in  these  words, '  Interim  dum  nos,  &c.  In  the  meantime  hav- 
ing  finished  that  task,  which  I  looked  upon  as  a  debt  due  by  me  to 
my  country  and  fellow- citizens,  while  I  am  entering  into  the  consi- 
deration of  diflpesting  into  method  the  antient  chronology  of  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  the  courteous  reader 
may,  from  the  labours  of  sir  James  Ware  of  Dublin,  knight,  our 
most  worthy  auditor-general,  expect  the  annals  of  Ireland,  together 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  writers  of  our  country,  out  of  whi^  may  be 
drawn  a  considerable  supplement  to  those  particulars  in  which  I 
have  been  defective.'  And  it  was  in  that  very  year  1 639,  in  which 
the  archbishop's  book  de  Primordiis  came  out,  that*  our  author  pub- 
lished his  treatise  'de  scriptoribus  HibemisB.'  But  this  was  after  his 
father's  death.  His  father  thinking  it  convenient  he  should  marry, 
procured  him  a  match  to  both  their  satisfactions.  It  was  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Jacob  Newman^  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  esq.  But 
this  alteration  in  his  condition  did  not  in  the  least  take  him  off  from 
his  beloved  studies.  He  had  begun  to  gather  manuscripts,  and  make 
collections  firom  the  libraries  of  Irish  antiquaries,  and  genealogists, 
and  from  the  registries  and  cartularies  of  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
in  which  he  spared  no  expence.     He  had  recourse,  when  he  pleased, 


*  He  was  clerk  in  the  rolls  office  in  the  court  of  chanoerjr.  Among 
the  "Lansdowne  Manuscripts"  in  the  British  Museum  are  preserved  ex- 
tracts '*out  of  the  white  book  of  the  exchequer  which  was  burnt  in 
ur  Francis  Aungier'n  closet  at  Jacob  Newmans  in  1610.*'  From  this  book, 
otherwise  known  iis  '*  liber  albus  scaccani,**  sir  John  Davies  quotes  cer- 
tain curious  old  BngUtJi  verses  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  the  true  causes  why 
Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdned,  nor  brought  under  obedience  to 
the  croune  of  England,"  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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to  tlie  choice  collections  made  by  Dr.  Usher,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Daniel  Moljncuz,  Ulster  king  at  arms,  a  very  curious  antiquary, 
between  whom  the  similitude  of  their  studies  had  cemented  a  strict 
friendship.     Our  author  takes  occasion  in  one  part  of  his  works  to 
call  him,  '  veneraoda  antiquitatiscultorem.'     When  he  had  gleaned 
»!il  he  could  for  his  purpose  at  home,  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey 
to  £ng]and,  not  doubting  but  he  should  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  by 
consulting  the  libraries  both  public  and  private  there.     He  arrived 
at  London  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1626,  where  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Usher,  then  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  introduced  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
obtained  him  a  ready  access  to  his  curious  and  valuable  library.  Sir 
Robert  entertained  him  with  much  friendship,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
intercourse  of  correspondence  with  him  for  the  five  remaining  years 
of  his  life.     Having  rarnished  himself  with  many  materials  from  sir 
Robert's  vast  treasury,  and  from  many  other  places,  particulary  from 
the  records  of  the  tower  of  London  (great  collections  from  both 
which  places  I  have  seen  in  his  hand-writing,  and  which  are  now  in 
tbe  coU^e  library),  he  returned  into  Ireland  in  company  with  the 
primate  of  Armagh,  and  immediately  published  a  tract  entitled, 
'Archiepiscoporum  Cassiliensium  et  Tuamensium  vit©,  duobus  ex- 
PressflB  conmentariolis.'      Dublinii,  1626,  4to.     Two  years  after  he 
published  another  piece  intitled,    'De  prsesulibus  Lagenise,  sive 
provinciaB  Dubliniensis.      Liber  unus.'     Dublinii,  1628,  4to.     These 
*^o  treatises  he  afterwards  melted  into  one  book  under  the  more 
E«neral  title,  *  De  prsesulibus  Hibemiae.*     About  this  time  also,  he 
l^ublished  his  *  Csenobia  Cistertientia  Hibernie  ; '  which  was  after- 
wards included  in  his  '  Disquisitiones  de  Hibernia,'  and,  with  other 
Monasteries,  completed  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  his  Antiquities, 
-^nthe  latter  end  of  the  year  1628,  he  passed  again  into  England, 
^d  carried  with  him  some  manuscripts,  which  he  knew  would  be 
Acceptable  to  sir  Robert  Cotton,  particularly  a  fair  cartulary  for- 
merly belonging  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  near  Dublin  ;  in  the  title  pa^e 
thereof  sir  Robert  wrote  these  words,  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  m 
liisown  hand-writing,  viz.,  'Donum  viriclarissimi  Jacobi  Warci.'  In 
this  journey  he  added  considerably  to  his  collections,  and  having 
l>een  made  acquainted  with  Mr.   Selden,  and  other  learned  and 
«uriou8  men,  he  returned  home  about  the  end  of  summer  1629,  and 
«oon  after  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hands  of  the 
lords   justices,    sir  Adam    Loftus,   lord   chancellor,   and  Richard 
Boyle,   earl   of  Cork,  lord   treasurer,  the  latter  of  whom  had   a 
great  friendship  for  him,  and  by  his  last  will  as  a  testimony  of  his 
affection  and  love  bequeathed  to  his  worthy  friend  sir  James  Ware, 
*a  gelding  of  his  own  breed.'  His  father  was  still  living ;  so  that  there 
were  two  knights  of  the  same  name  and  surname  residing  together 
in  one  boose  at  the  same  time,  they  always  living  together." 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1632,  sir  James  was  called 
from  his  studies  to  fill  the  vacant  office  of  auditor  general, 
and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and  judg- 
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ment  in  public  aflairs.  He  was  considered  a  ''  yery  honest 
and  able  officer^'  by  the  lord  deputy  Strafford,  who  consulted 
him  on  all  occasions^  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the  privy 
council.  The  clergy  and  bench  of  bishops  held  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  int^rity  that  the  two  houses  of  convocation 
in  1684  specially  requested  that  he  should  be  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  whom  their  affairs  were  to  be  referred  by  the 
state.  "  Nor  was  he  wanting  on  his  side  to  cultivate  thia 
good  opinion  conceived  of  him^  not  only  by  his  services  to  ihem 
upon  all  occasions^  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  his  office  of  au* 
ditor  general,  by  remitting  the  fees  due  therein  to  clergymen 
and  clergymen's  widows,  which  he  never  would  receive/*  In 
1639  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  university  of  Dublin  in 
parHament,  wliere  he  strenuously,  though  vainly,  opposed  the 
proceedings  of  the  enemies  of  his  patron  Strafford,  to  whom 
ne  had  dedicated  his  history  of  the  "  writers  of  Ireland,"  pub- 
lished  in  1639,  his  edition  of  Speuser^s  View  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  histories  of  Campion  and  Hanmer. 
After  the  rising  of  1641  Ware  distinguished  himself  by  the 
active  support  wliich  he  gave  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in 
1643  he  was  dispatched  with  lord  Edward  Brabazon  and 
sir  Henry  Tichborne  to  arrange  with  Charles  I.,  relative  to  a 
treaty  with  the  confederate  Irish. 

"  They  left  Ireland  early  in  December  1644,  and  arrived  safely  to 
the  king  at  Oxford.  AYhile  they  stayed  with  the  king,  sir  James 
employed  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  publick  business,  in 
conversing  with  the  learned  men  of  that  miiversity,  or  in  studying  in 
the  publick  libraries,  collecting  whatever  materials  he  judged  might 
be  afterwards  useful  in  compiling  the  books  which  he  had  m  view  to 
publish.  During  his  attendance  he  was  complimented  with  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  highly  caressed  by  most  of 
the  considerable  men  then  at  Oxford.  At  lengrth,  the  business  these 
commissioners  went  about  being  concluded,  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber thev  took  leave  of  his  majesty,  not  without  many  kind  expres- 
sions of  grace  and  favor.  On  their  return  to  Ireland,  they  were 
pursued  at  sea  by  a  parliament  ship  conmianded  by  captain  Swanley. 
Sir  James  finding  no  hopes  of  escaping,  just  as  the  enemy  were 
boarding  the  vessel,  cast  the  king's  pacouet  of  letters,  directed  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  into  the  soo.  They  were  sent  prisoiiM^  to 
the  tower  of  London,  where  they  continued  upwards  often  mouths; 
but  were  at  last  released  in  exchange  for  the  lady  Moor,  sir  Robert 
Meredith,  sir  Robert  Hanway,  sir  ratrick  Wemys  and  others,  who 
had  been  committed  prisoners -in  Dublin,  being  taken  up  for  a 
treacherous  attempt  to  betray  the  town  of  Dro^eda  to  the  Scotch 
covenanters.  Our  author  employed  some  part  of  this  tedious  im- 
prisonment in  writing  an  imaginary  voyage  to  an  Utopian  island." 
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Having  regained  his  liberty  he  retonied  to  Dublin  and  was 
appointed^  with  the  earl  of  Boscommon  and  the  lord  Lambart, 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan.  "  In 
the  progress  of  the  war^  when  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  had 
divided  themselves  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  our 
author  sided  with  the  royal  party^  and  zealously  adhered  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormonde  who  ever  after  entertained  a  great  and 
personal  affection  for  him,  which  he  evidenced  upon  all  occa- 
sions, both  before  and  after  the  restoration  of  king  Charles 
the  second.  Thus  we  see  him  high  in  the  favour  of  two 
chief  governors,  and  both  of  them  exact  judges  of  merit.^' 
On  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the  parliamentarians  in  1647^ 
Ware  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  full  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

**  The  agreement  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Dublin  being 
fully  executed,  the  hostages  were  licensed  to  depart.  Our  author 
returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  lived  for  sometime  in  a  private  condi- 
tion, having  been  stripped  of  his  employment  of  auditor-general,  which 
was  given  to  doctor  Robert  Gorges,  who  enjoyed  it  until  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  IL  Michael  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  some- 
time after  took  umbrage  at  our  author,  and  thought  it  not  convenient, 
that  a  person  of  such  unshaken  loyaltv  to  the  royal  family,  and  one 
who  had  obstinately  refused  their  darling  covenant,  should  continue 
in  that  city ;  where  he  might  have  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
party  prejudicial  to  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in ;  and  the  rather,  as  at 
that  time  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  had  returned  into  Ireland, 
began  to  grow  formidable  by  an  union  with  the  army  of  the  supreme 
council,  and  many  of  the  Presbyterians  under  the  command  of  the 
lord  Ardes.  Jones  therefore  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  sir  James 
Ware  to  depart  the  city,  and  transport  himself  beyond  the  seas  into 
what  country  he  pleased,  except  England.  He  chose  France  for  the 
place  of  his  banishment,  and  Jones  furnished  him  with  a  pass  for 
niraself,  his  eldest  son,  and  one  servant,  signed  April  the  4tn,  1649. 
He  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  where  he  resided  a  short  time,  of  which  he 
takes  notice  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Antiquities.  From  St. 
Maloes  he  removed  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  from  thence  to  Paris ; 
where  the  acquaintance  he  contracted  with  some  eminentlv  learned 
men,  made  the  misfortune  of  his  banishment  sit  easy  on  him.  The 
frequent  conversations  he  had  with  the  famous  Bochart  delighted 
him  extremely  ;  in  whose  company  he  could  have  been  contented  to 
have  spent  the  residue  of  his  life.  He  highly  admired  that  learned 
man,  auid  had  so  great  an  esteem  for  his  works,  that,  upon  his  return 
to  Ireland,  he  thought  his  '  Hierozoicon'  a  present  worthy  to  be 
made  to  the  library  of  the  university  of  Dublin.  He  wrote  at  this 
time  a  book,  entitled,  '  Itinerarium  Gallicum,'  which  in  his  return 
through  England,  he  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  manu- 
script." 
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After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  France^  the  parliament 
granted  him  a  licence  to  return,  and  in  1654  he  published 
''his  masterpiece^'  entitled  ''De  Hibemia  et  antiquitatibus 
ejus  disquisitiones/'  which  was  followed  in  1 656  by  lus  edition 
of  St.  Patrick^s  writings,  styled  "  Sancto  Patricio^  qui  Hibemos 
ad  fidem  Christi  convertit,  adscripta  oposcula."  After  the 
restoration  he  was  reinstated  as  auditor  general  and  obtained 
other  offices  of  importance  through  the  influence  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  who,  "  being  constituted  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, was  pleased  to  distinguish  him  in  a  very  peculiar  manner^ 
by  advising  with  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  when  the  gout 
hindered  his  attendance  at  the  council  table,  the  duke  would 
frequently  visit  him  at  his  own  house.— His  majesty,  in 
consideration  of  his  faithful  services  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  possibly  not  forgetting  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  sent  him  in  his  exile,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
offer  to  create  him  a  viscount  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  He 
thankfully  refused  the  honour^  and  in  regard  his  estate,  by  a 
general  entail  created  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sou,  was 
likely  to  go  to  a  female  heir.  For  the  same  reason  he  refused 
to  be 'created  a  baronet.  But  at  his  request  the  king  granted 
him  two  blank  baronets'  patents,  which  he  filled  up  and  dis- 
posed of  to  two  friends,  whose  posterity  to  this  (1745)  day  enjoy 
the  honours.  Afterwards,  when  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  lord  mayor  in  1665,  it 
was  well  known  how  instrumental  he  was,  by  the  fiavour  he 
had  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  obtaining  a  grant  from  the 
crown  of  500/.  a  year,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
that  new  dignity.  The  hurry  of  business  (which  upon  such  a 
revolution,  and  total  change  of  afihirs,  must  be  very  great) 
being  now  over,  our  author  found  leisure  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  some  works  which  he  designed  for  the  public/'  Accord- 
ingly in  1662  appeared  liis  annals  of  Ireland  during  the  reim 
of  Henry  VIII.,  followed  in  1 664  by  a  portion  of  the  works 
of  venerable  Bede,  and  in  1665  by  his  history  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  under  the  title  of  "  De  prsesulibus  Hibemiae  com- 
mentarius;  a  prima  gentis  Hibernicae  ad  fidem  Christianfie 
conversione,  ad  nostra  usque  tempora.^'  His  death,  on  the 
first  of  December,  1666,  prevented  him  from  continuing  his 
publications  for  which  he  had  amassed  considerable  materials. 

''  Our  author,  sir  James  Ware,  was  of  a  very  charitable  disposi  • 
tion,  and  frequently  contributed  good  sums  of  money  to  the  relief  of 
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the  iodigent  and  necessitous,  especially  to  the  decayed  cavaliers  (as 
thfj  who  adhered  to  they  royal  cause  were  then  called)  whom  he 
often  invited  to  his  plentiful  tahle,  being  noted  for  hospitality.     He 
ilway  forgave  the  fees  of  his  office  to  widows,  clergymen  and  cler- 
gymen's cnildren ;  and  was  frequently  known  to  lend  money,  where 
he  hid  no  prospect  of  repayment,  not  knowing  how  to  deny  any 
^y  who  a^ked.  There  is  one  remarkable  instance  of  his  generosity. 
A  house  in  Dublin,  forfeited  by  the  rebellion,  was  granted  to  him. 
Ue  sent  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  forfeiting  person^  and 
convejed  it  back  to  them.     He  had  a  great  love  ^r   his   native 
wnntry,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  it  aspersed  by  some  authors ; 
viiich  put  him  upon  doing  it  all  the  justice  he  could  in  his  writings, 
^J  setting  matters  in  the  fairest  light,  yet  still  with  the  strictest  re- 
^d  to  truth  :  and  this  was  not  an  easy  task  for  one  who  had  not  a 
perfect  skill  in  the  Irish  language  ;  'who  could  make  a  shift  to  read 
*nd  understand  it  (says  a  late  author)  but  was  utterly  ignorant  in 
^>eakiog  it ;  and  yet  by  his  great  industry,  and  diligent  inquiries 
*naong  those  who  were  perfectly  knowing  in  it,  he  collected  more 
Irish  monuments,  than  some  who  pretended  to   be  better  versed  in 
tile  language.'     He  always  kept  in  his  house  an  Irish  amanuensis,  to 
Miterpret  and  translate  the  language  for  him,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
^th  one  Dudley  Firbisse  *  served  him  in  that  office.     He  was  at 
f^^  pains  of  making  a  large  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts  relat- 
^^  to  the  affairs  of  his  country ;  for  some  of  which  he  spared  no 
^ts  in  the  purchase.     They  fell   into   the   hands   of  the   earl   of 
^l^rendon,  when  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  m  the  reign  of 
L  ^  James  lid,  who  carried  them  with  him  into  England,  where 
™«y  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  duke  of  Chandois,  who  at  this  time 


This  was  Duald  Mac  Firbis.  the  most  learned  Irish  historian    of 

r*  ^y.    He  belonged  to  the  ancient  clan  of  the  same  name  which  en- 

^^  A  castle  and  kmds  in  Tireragh,  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary  office 

J  Historiographer.    While  in  Dublin  Mac  Firbis  translated  the  Resfistry 

2[  Clonmacnois,  and  Annals  of  Ireland  from  A.D.  1443  to  1468,  with  the 

T^^ng  epigraph :   "  This  translation  beginncd  was  by  Dudley  Firlisse, 

***  the  house  of  sir  James  Ware,  in  Castle-street,  Dublin,  6th  November, 

*666.*    These  annals,  together  with  the  author's  history  of  the  tribes 

*iid  customs  of  Tireragh,  have  been  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological 

QOdety,  AS  noticed  in  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  L 

The  death  of  Mac  Firbis  took  place  in  1670  and  by  it  **  our  antiquities 
^^ved  an    irreparable    blow  :"  his  genealogical  manuscript,   trans- 
cribed   by   Mr.    Curry,    is    one    of   the    most    valuable    documents 
in  the  libnuy  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     The  Rev.  William  Reeves 
iofbrms  ub  that  **  The  Clarendon  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
ire,  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  sir  James  Ware's  compilations  and 
collections.    They  embrace  an  immense  mass  of  historical  treasure  not  to 
he  found  elsewhere.    Among  other  matters  they  contain  the  extracts 
from  the  roUa  and  the  various  authorities  which  formed  the  basis  of 
Ware's  history  of  the  Irish  bishops.      Lord  Clarendon  took  them  to 
England  ;  after  whose  dcatli  they  were  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Chan- 
doc,  and  at  his  sale  they  passed  to  dean  Mi  lies,  who  bequeathed  them  to 
the  Museum.*' 
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(1745)  hath  them  in  his  possession.  There  was  a  catalogue  of  them 
printed  in  Dublin  before  the  year  1641,  and  another  at  Oxford  in  the 
▼ear  1697  amon^  the  manuscripts  of  England  in  large  folio.  The  works 
he  published  gained  him  g^eat  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
especially  his  'Antiquities;'  in  which  his  skill  and  industry  are 
peculiarly  conspicuous.  Most  authors  both  foreign  and  domesticky 
who  have  occasion  to  mention  him,  speak  honourably  of  him^  and 
they  are  not  a  few  in  number.  Wavinflr  what  othen  have  said,  let  it 
suffice  to  instance  Dr.  Nicholson,  late  bishop  of  Derry,  who  among 
other  encomiums  calb  him  the  Camden  of  Ireland." 

Few  distingaished  men  of  the  seventeenth  centuij  have  left 
behind  them  a  more  amiable  character  than  sir  James  Ware. 
Amid  the  active  employments  of  public  life  he  contrived  to  pro- 
duce those  elaborate  works  which  still  maintain  a  high  character 
in  the  Irish  historical  library.  Bespected  abroad  for  his  learning, 
and  venerated  at  home  for  his  loyalty,  integrity  and  philanthropy, 
he  passed  through  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  lived  without 
creating  a  single  personal  enemy ;  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  scrupulously  fulfilled  his  duty  in  the  important  offices 
which  were  entrusted  to  him,  of  having  advanced  the  literary 
fame  of  his  country,  and  of  having  applied  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 
Although,  as  noticed  in  a  former  paper,  no  monument  exists 
to  denote  his  last  resting  place  in  St.  Werbni^h's  churchy  the 
Irish  Archeeological  Society  have  testified  their  respect  for  his 
memory  by  placing  his  portrait  on  the  title  pages  of  the  works 
issued  unaer  their  superintendence.  On  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  Austin's-lane  and  sir  James  Ware^s  house,  the  buildings 
forming  Hoey's  court  were  erected  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
apparently,  by  sir  John  Hoey^  founder  of  the  family  of  Dun- 
ganstown,  county  Wicklow. 

In  the  ''  Declaration  of  the  commons  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment, concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  grand  rebellion 
in  Ireland'^  we  find  the  following  among  other  charges; 
'*  That  in  March,  1639,  the  earl  of  Strafford  carryed  with  him 
into  Ireland,  sir  Toby  Matthews,  a  notorious,  pernicioas  Eng- 
lish jesuited  priest  (banished  at  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment upon  the  importunity  of  both  houses)  lodged  this  priest 
over  against  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the  house  where  the  earl 
did  himself  reside,  and  from  whence  this  priest  daily  rode  to 
publique  masse-houses  in  Dublin,  and  negotiated  the  engaging 
of  the  Papists  of  Ireland  in  the  war  against  Scotland.''  This 
sir  Toby  Matthew,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters 
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of  his  time,  eldest  son  of  the  erudite  and  witty  archbishop  of 
York  of  the  same  name,  was  early  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing, which  procured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  sir  Franda 
Bacon,  whose  Essays  he  translated  into  Italian.  During  his 
travels  abroad,  Matthew  was  induced  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Robert  Parsons,  and 
received  holy  orders  in  1614  from  cardinal  Bellarmin,  at 
Florence.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
through  Bacon  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  repaired  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Backingham,  who  procured  him  permission  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  brought  him  on  the  expedition  with  prince  Charles 
to  Spain,  relative  to  the  match  with  the  infanta.  For  his 
services,  in  the  latter  affair,  king  James  received  him  into 
favor  and  created  him  a  knight  in  1623.  He  became  a 
general  favorite  at  court  from  his  versatile  talents,  for  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  a  poet,  a  painter,  an 
author  and  a  man  of  gallantly ;  of  the  last  he  gave  indisputa- 
ble proof  by  his  verses  on  Lucy,  countess  of  Carlisle,  "  she 
being  the  goddess  that  he  adored."  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  bitterly  hated  by  the  Presby- 
terians ;  sir  William  Boswell,  the  king's  agent  at  the  Hague, 
describes  him  as  follows,  in  a  letter  written  in  1640  : — 

"  Sir  Tobie  Matthew  a  jesuited  priest,  of  the  order  of  politicians, 
a  most  vigilant  man  of  the  chief  heads,  to  whom  a  bed  was  never  so 
dear  that  he  would  rest  his  head  thereon,  refreshing  his  bodj  with 
sleep  in  a  chair  for  an  hour  or  two ;  neither  day  nor  night,  spared  he 
his  machinations,  a  man  principally  noxious,  and  himself  the  plague 
of  the  kine  and  kingdom  of  England ;  a  most  impudent  man,  who 
flies  to  ^1  oanquets  and  feasts,  called  or  not  called ;  never  quiet, 
always  in  action  and  perpetual  motion,  thrusting  himself  into  all  con- 
versations of  superiors.  He  urgeth  conferences  familiarly,  that  he 
mieht  fish  out  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  he  observeth  thence, 
which  maj  bring  any  commodity  or  discommodity  to  the  part  of  the 
conspirators,  he  communicates  to  the  pope's  legat,  and  the  more 
secret  things  he  himself  writes  to  the  pope,  or  to  cardinal  Barba- 
rino.  In  sum  he  adjoins  himself  to  any  man's  company,  no  word  can 
be  spoken,  that  he  will  not  lay  hold  on,  and  communicate  to  his 
party.  In  the  mean  time  whatever  he  hath  fished  out,  he  reduceth 
mto  a  catalogue,  and  everv  summer  carrieth  it  to  the  general  Con- 
sistory of  the  politician  Jesuits,  which  secretly  meet  together  in 
Wales,  where  he  is  an  acceptable  guest." 

• 

An  English  Protestant  writer,  who  gives  us  a  somewhat  more 
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Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities^  the  lords 
Justices,  wanting  money  to  pay  the  army,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1642,  ordering  "  all  man- 
ner of  persons  of  what  condition  or  qualitie  soever,  dwelling 
in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  Dublin,  as  well  within  the  liberties 
as  without,  within  ten  daies  next  after  publication  of  the  said 
order,  doe  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  half  or  more  of  his, 
her  or  their  plate  to  William  Bladen,  of  Dublin^  alderman, 
and  John  Pue,  one  of  the  sheriffes  of  the  same  citty,  taking 
their  hand  for  receipt  thereof,  to  the  end  use  may  be  made 
thereof  for  the  present  relief  of  the  said  officers.  And  this 
board  by  the  saia  order  did  give  the  word  and  assurance  of  his 
majestic  and  this  state,  that  as  soone  as  the  treasure  shall 
arrive  forth  of  England,  due  satisfaction  shall  be  made  after 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  ounce,  for  such  plate  as  is  true 
tuch,  and  the  true  value  of  such  as  is  not  of  such  tuch  to  the 
owner  thereof,  together  with  consideration  for  forbearance  for 
the  same,  after  the  rate  of  eight  pound  per  cent  per  annum." 
The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Dublin  were  also  invited  to 
contribute  on  the  same  terms,  and  it  was  ordered  "  that  the 
said  William  Bladen  and  John  Pue  doe  meet  every  day  (except 
the  sabbath  day)  at  the  dwelling  house  of  the  said  WiUiam 
Bladen,  scituate  in  Castle  street,  in  Dublin,  and  there  continue 
eveiy  forenoon  from  nine  till  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  every 
afternoon  from  two  till  four  of  the  clock,  there  to  receive  the 
said  plate,  and  to  give  acknowledgments  of  the  receipts  thereof, 
expressing  the  parties  name  from  whom  it  comes,  and  the 
weight,  tuch,  and  value  thereof — ^and  we  thinke  fit  that  the 
said  William  Bladen  and  John  Pue  doe  call  to  their  assis- 
tance Gilbert  Tongues  and  Peter  Yandenhoven  (goldsmiths), 
who  with  the  said  William  Bladen  and  John  Pue  are  to  view 
the  said   plate  and  the  value  thereof/'    The  silver^  thus 


*  The  remembrance  of  this  transaction  was  preserred  in  the  name  of 
an  aUey  on  the  south  side  of  Castle-street,  named  "  Silver  court,**  in 
the  second  bouse  of  which,  "  next  door  to  the  sign  of  the  Golden  ham« 
merand  hart,"  the  "Dublin  Intelligence"  was  published  in  172B;  as 
also  another  newspaper  with  the  foUowing  title : — *'  K.  Dickson.  The  * 
Silver  court  gazette,  containing  an  impartial  account  of  the  most  ma- 
terial news,  foreign  and  domestick."  Printed  by  Richard  Dickaoii  in 
Silver  court  in  Castle-street,  opposite  to  the  Rose  TaTem." 

At  the  "  Civet  cat  in  Castle-street,  opposite  to  Uie  Bose  tavern,*' 
lived  Dr.  Jaque  (1706)  who  used  "  to  practice  according  to  the  laudable 
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wtained  was  "  hastily  coined  into  several  kind  of  species  of 

^•Krent  shapes.    One  kind  has  only  the  weight  stampt  on 

*flein,  as  nineteen  penny-weight  eight  grains — nine  penny- 

•^tight  eight   grains — three   penny-weight  twenty  grains — 

^^  penny- weight  six  grains.     Another  sort,  instead  of  the 

^ejght,  has  only  the  value,  V.  for  five  shillings.''    William 

jftaden  was  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1647,  and  he  appears  to 

*^ve  held  the  office  of  state  printer  both  under  Charles  I.  and 

^be  commonwealth ;  in  noticing  the  low  condition  to  which 

*he  prey's  was  reduced  at  this  period,  the  Rev.  Dr.  licland  tells 

^  that  "an  order  was  sent  to  Ireland,  conceived  in  the  full 

^Irit  of  arbitary  power.     'That  the  printer  (for  there  was 

but  one)  in  Dublin  should  not  suffer  his  press  to  be  made  use 

of,  without  first  bringing  the  copy  to  be  printed  to  the  clerk  of 

tlie  coancil;  who,  upon  receiving  it,  if  he  found  anything 

tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  public 


tmstom  of  HoUand  for  the  easy  fee  of  one  shUUng  for  each  yisit,  and  to 
•ttend  fkmilies  for  fifty-two  shilUngs  per  annum,  and  single  persons  at 
twenty-six  shilUngs,  according  to  his  printed  proposals." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  stands  Pembroke  court,  apparently  so 
«slled  from  the  earl  of  that  name  who  was  lord  Ueutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1707.  Many  of  the  early  publications  of  the  celebrated  George  Faulkner 
was  printed  in  this  court ;  among  others,  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
"dn^ier's  letters*'  (I7'25),  and  a  periodical  caUed  the  *'  country  gentle- 
man.*' Of  the  yarious  booksellers  and  printers  who  resided  in  Castle  ^street 
we  may  notice  John  North  (1659);  Samuel  Dancer  at  the  sign  of  the  **  horse 
shoe"  (1663);  John  Leach  (1666);  Joseph  WUde('1670);  M.Crooke(167l); 
Samn^  HeUham  at  the  *'  college  arms,*'  next  door  to  the  "  bear  and  rag- 
ged 8taffe*'(1685);  Patrick  Campbell  (1695);  WiiUam  DowdaU,  next  door 
to  the  sign  of  London(  1 704) .  At  the  * '  stationers'  arms"  in  Castle-street, 
in  tiie  reign  of  James  II.  was  the  shop  of  Eliphal  Dobson,  the  most 
eminent  Dublin  bookseUer  and  publisher  of  his  day.  He  was  attainted 
fai  the  parliament  of  1689,  and  returned  to  his  former  habitation  after 
the  eyacuation  of  Dublin  by  the  Jacobites.  '*  £liphal  Dobson's  wooden 
leg,'*  tays  an  EngUsh  writer  in  1707f  '*  startled  me  with  the  creaking  of 
it ;  for  I  took  it  for  the  crepitus  ossium,  which  I  haye  heard  some  of  our 
phyaiciana  speak  of.  Mr.  Dobson  is  a  great  Dissenter,  but  his  pretence 
to  reUgion  does  not  make  him  a  jot  precise.  He  yidues  no  man  for  his 
•tafched  looks  or  supercilious  grayity,  or  for  being  a  Churchman,  Pres- 
byterian, Independent,  &c.  provided  he  is  sound  in  the  main  points 
wherein  aU  good  men  are  agreed."  Dobson  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
and  namesake ;  and  in  1737  we  find  Stearne  Brock,  bookseller,  at  the 
"  alationera*  arms,'*  Castle-street.  Of  the  other  publishers  in  tlie  locality 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  Thomas  Benson  at  Shakespeare*s  head  (17*28) ; 
LAorence  Flynn  (1766) ;  and  John  Hillary,  of  54  Castle-street,  who  pub- 
lished **  Poe's  Occurrences'*  after  purchasing  that  newspaper  in  1776. 
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peace  and  welfare^  should  acquaint  the  council  with  the  same^ 
for  their  pleasures  to  be  known  therein/'^  The  printer  of 
Castle  street^  it  may  be  observed,  was  the  ancestor  of  colonel 
Martin  Bladen,  appointed  comptroller  of  the  mint  in  1714, 
three  years  after  which  he  declined  the  o£Bce  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  Spain.  His  translation  of  Caesar's 
commentaries  appeared  in  1750;  he  was  also  author  of  two 
dramatic  pieces.  Pope  describes  him  as  a  gamester,  and  notes 
that  he  lived  in  the  utmost  magnificence  at  Paris,  and  kept 
open  table  frequented  by  persons  of  the  first  quality  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  by  princes  of  the  blood  of  France.  Colonel 
Bladen  was  uncle  to  two  distinguished  men — ^William 
Collins,  author  of  the  ode  on  the  passions,  and  Edward  lord 
Hawke,  "  one  of  the  greatest  characters  that  ever  adorned  the 
British  navy ;  but  most  remarkable  for  the  daring  courage 
which  induced  him  on  many  occasions  to  disregard  those  forms 
of  conducting  or  sustaining  an  attack,  which  the  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  the  service  had  before  considered  as  indispensa- 
ble." Speaking  of  colonel  Martin  Bladen,  Warton  observes, 
"  He  was  uncle  to  my  dear  and  lamented  firiend  Mr.  William 
Collins  the  poet,  to  whom  he  left  an  estate,  which  he  did  not 
get  possession  of  till  his  faculties  were  deranged  and  he  could 
not  enjoy  it.  I  remember  Collins  told  me  that  Bladen  had 
given  to  Voltaire,  all  that  account  of  Camoens  inserted  in  his 
essay  on  the  epic  poets  of  all  nations,  and  that  Yoltaire  seemed 
before  entirely  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  Camoens.'* 

Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  the  first  lord  mayor  of  Dublin, 
held  his  mayoralty  in  the  year  1665  in  a  "  large  elegant  struc- 
ture" erected  by  himself  on  the  site  of  a  portion  of  an  ancient 
passage  named  Cow-lane,  at  the  corner  of  Eishamble -street 
and  Castle-street. 

While  the  Scandinavians  ruled  Dublin,  its  chief  magistrate 
appears  to  have  been  styled  mor  maer  or ''  great  steward  ;  after 
the  Angio-!Norman  settlement  we  find  the  name  changed  to  pro- 
vost. The  provosts  and  bailiffs  were  generally  men  of  Nor- 
man or  French  descent,  and  of  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  munificence  Johnle  Decer,  provostin  1808, 
1309,  and  1324,  may  be  noticed : — 

"He  at  his  own  charge  made  a  marble  cistern  in  the  publick 
street  to  receive  water  from  the  conduit  in  Dublin  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  (such  as  was  never  before  seen  there.)     He  also  a 
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Kttle  before  built  a  bridge  over  the  Liffey,  near  the  priory  of  St. 
WoUtan,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  B.  Y.  Marv  in  the  Francis- 
can  monastery,  wherein  he  was  afterwards  buried  himself.  He  also 
erected  another  chapel  to  the  B.  V.  Mary  in  St.  John's  hospital. 
His  bonnty  to  the  Dominicans  is  also  celebrated  ;  for  he  erected  a 
large  and  elegant  stone  pillar  in  their  church,  and  presented  to  the 
friars  a  large  stone  altar  with  all  the  appurtenant  ornaments,  and 
entertained  them  at  his  own  table  every  Friday  out  of  charity.  It 
is  also  recorded  in  the  registry  of  the  Dominicans  of  Dublin,  that 
this  generous  magistrate  in  a  tune  of  great  scarcity  raised  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  and  furnished  out  three  ships  to  France,  which  returned 
in  two  months  laden  with  corn,  and  that  he  bestowed  one  of  the 
ships  loading  on  the  lord  justice  and  the  militia,  another  on  the 
Dominican  and  Aueustin  seminaries,  and  reserved  a  third  for  the 
exercise  of  his  own  nospitality  and  bounty.  At  the  same  time  the 
prior  of  Christ -church  being  destitute  of  com,  and  having  no  money 
to  buy  it,  sent  to  this  worthy  mayor  a  pledge  of  plate  to  the  value  of 
iOL  but  he  returned  the  plate  and  sent  the  prior  a  present  of  twenty 
barrels  of  com.  These  beneficent  actions  moved  the  Dominicans  to 
insert  the  following  prayer  in  their  litany,  viz. : — *  Orate  pro  salute 
majoris,  ballivorum,  et  communitatis  de  omni  civitate  Dubliniensi, 
optimorum  benefactorum  huic  ordini  tuo,  nunc  et  in  bora  mortis.'  *' 

The  position  of  Dublin,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  hostile 
native  claus^  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  citizens  should  be 
prepared  to  resist  their  incursions,  and  occasionally  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemies'  country;  the  provost  consequently 
became  a  semi-military  character,  generally  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  city  troops  when  the  lord  lieutenant  sallied  forth 
to  do  battle  with  the  Irishry.  In  consideration  of  the  services 
thus  rendered  to  the  crown  of  England,  Henry  IV.  in  1407 
granted  a  licence  that  the  provost  for  the  time  being,  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  should  bear  before  them  a  gilded  sword,  for 
the  honor  of  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  of  his  faithful  subjects 
of  the  said  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mayors  of  London 
had  borne  before  them  ;  and  in  1 409  the  title  of  provost  was 
changed  into  that  of  mayor. 

"  The  military  forces  of  the  city  were  antientlv  composed  of  twenty 
corporations,  commanded  in  chief  by  the  principal  magistrate,  and 
every  company  under  the  gpiidance  of  their  respective  masters,  as 
captains,  subordinate  to  whom  were  appointed  lieutenants,  and  other 
inferior  officers.  The  foot,  consisting  of  twenty  companies,  were 
mustered  and  exercised  four  times  a  year.  First,  on  Easter  Mon- 
day, commonly  called  '  black  Monday,' from  a  disastrous  accident 
wmch  happened  (A.D.  1209)  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  on  that  day. 
Secondly,  on  May-day  •  Thirdly,  on  Midsummer-evc  ;  and  Fourihly, 
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on  St.  Peter's  eve.  On  <  black  Monday'  and  Midsmnmer^ve  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  mustered  and  commanded  the  forces  in  person ; 
but  on  the  other  two  days  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the  '  bull-ring' 
had  the  chief  command  of  the  bachelors,  who  were  then  mustere<l 
before  them.  The  horse  were  mustered  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  and 
then  commanded  in  chief  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  city.  The  charges  of 
these  musters  were  defrayed  by  fines  levied  on  such  freemen  as  bad 
been  married  the  foregoing  year.  The  mayor,  and  principal  citizens, 
sat  at  these  musters  under  a  pavillion  or  tent  erected  on  the  top  of 
a  butt ;  and  every  person  so  married,  beingr  below  the  estate  of  paying 
a  fine  in  money,  presented  the  mayor  with  an  orange,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement for  the  fine',  which  by  the  constitution  and  custom  of  the 
city  he  was  liable  to.  The  mayor  of  the  '  bull-ring'  was  an  officer 
eligible  by  the  citizens  yearly,  to  be  captain  or  guardian  of  the  ba- 
chelors of  the  city He  took  his  name  from  an  iron  ring  in  the 

corn-market,  to  which  the  butchers  fastened  their  bulls  for  oaiiing ; 
and  when  any  bachelor  citizen  happened  to  marry,  the  custom  was 
for  the  mayor  of  the  bull-ring,  and  his  attendants,  to  conduct  the 
bridegroom,  upon  his  return  from  church,  to  the  ring*  and  there 
with  a  solemn  kiss  receive  his  homage  and  last  farewell :  from 
whence  the  new  married  man  took  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the 
bulUring  home  to  dinner  with  him,  unless  he  were  poor  ;  in  which 
case,  the  mayor  and  his  bachelors  made  a  collection  for  him,  which 
they  gave  to  him  at  the  ring,  upon  receiving  his  homage.  But  this 
office  seems  to  have  been  ludicrous,  and  established  merely  by  custom, 
without  any  foundation  of  authority." 

A  writer  in  1586,  well  acquainted  with  Dublin  and  its  citi- 
zens, has  left  us  the  following  notice  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
city  in  his  time : — 

"  The  hospitalitie  of  the  maior  and  the  shiriffes  for  the  year  being, 
is  so  larce  and  bountiful!,  that  soothlie  (London  fore  priced)  verie 
few  such  officers  under  the  crowne  of  England  keepe  so  gpreat  a 
port,*  none  I  am  sure  greater.  The  maior,  over  the  number  of 
officers  that  take  their  diulie  repast  at  his  table,  keepeth  for  his  yeare 
in  maner  open  house.  And  albeit  in  tearme  time  his  house  is  fre* 
quented  as  well  of  the  nobilitie  as  of  other  potentats  of  great  callii^: 
yet  his  ordinarie  is  so  good,  that  a  verie  few  set  feasts  are  prouided 
for  them.  They  that  spend  leant  in  their  maioraltie  (as  those  of 
credit,  yea  and  such  as  bare  the  office  haue  informed  me)  make  an 
ordinarie  account  of  fiue  hundred  pounds  for  their  viand  and  diet 
that  yeare :  which  is  no  small  summe  to  be  bestowed  in  houskeepinff, 
namelie  where  vittels  are  so  good  cheape,  and  the  presents  of  fhends 
dinerse  and  sundrie.     There  hath  been  of  late  yeares  (1554)  a  wor- 


*  State  or  attendance : — 

"  Thou  Shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead ; 
Keep  house,  and  porU  and  servants  as  I  should.' 

TamUmg  of  ike  Shrew. 
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shipfttU  gentleoum,  named  Patrick  Scarsefield,*  that  bare  the  office 
of  the  maioraltie  in  Dublin,  who  kept  so  great  port  in  this  year,  as  his 
hospltalitie  to  his  fame  and  renowne  resteth  as  yet  in  fresh  memorie. 
One  of  his  especiall  and  entire  friends  entringin  communication  with 
the  ffentleman,  his  yeare  being  well  neere  expired,  mooued  question, 
to  what  he  thought  his  expenses  all  that  yeare  amounted  to  ?  Trulie 
James  (so  his  friend  was  named)  quoth  maister  Scarsefield,  I  take 
between  me  and  Qod,  when  I  entered  into  mine  office,  the  last  saint 
Hierome  his  day  (which  is  the  morrow  of  Michaelmasse,  on  which 
daie  the  maior  taketh  his  oth  before  the  chiefe  baron,  at  the  exche- 
ker,  within  the  castell  of  Dublin)  I  had  three  bames  well  stored 
and  thwackt  with  come,  and  I  assured  my  selfe,  that  anie  one  of 
these  three  had  been  sufficient  to  haue  stored  mine  house  with  bread, 
ale,  and  beere  for  this  yeare.  And  now  God  and  good  companie  be 
thanked,  I  stand  in  doubt,  whether  I  shall  rub  out  my  maioraltie 
with  mr  third  barne,  which  is  well  nigh  with  my  yeare  ended.  And 
yet  nothing  smiteth  me  so  much  at  the  heart,  as  that  the  knot  of  good 
fellowes  that  you  see  here  (he  ment  the  Serjeants  and  officers)  are 
readie  to  flit  from  me,  and  make  their  next  yeares  abode  with  the 
next  maaor.  And  certes  I  am  so  much  wedded  to  good  fellowship, 
as  if  1  could  mainteine  mine  house  to  my  contentation,  with  defrai- 
eng  of  flue  hundred  pounds  yearelie  ;  I  would  make  humble  sute 
to  the  citizens,  to  be  their  officer  these  three  yeares  to  come.  Ouer 
this,  he  did  at  the  same  time  protest  with  oth,  that  he  spent  that 
yeare  in  housekeeping  twentie  tuns  of  claret  wine,  ouer  and  aboue 
white  wine,  sacke,  malmeseie,  muscadeD,  &c.  And  in  verie  deed  it 
was  not  to  be  maruelled ;  for  during  his  maioraltie,  his  house  was 
so  open,  as  commonly  from  flue  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  to  ten 
at  night,  his  butterie  and  cellars  were  with  one  crew  or  other  fre* 

Jtuented.  To  the  haunting  of  which,  ghests  were  the  sooner  allured, 
or  that  you  should 'neuer  marke  him  or  his  bed  fellow  (such  was  their 
buxomnesse)  once  frowne  or  wrinkle  their  foreheads,  or  bend  their 
browes,  or  glowme  their  countenances,  or  make  a  soure  face  at  anie 
ghest,  were  he  neuer  so  meane.     But  their  interteinment  was  so 

*  This  family  was  of  Norman  extraction ;  among  those  summoned  fW>m 
Ireland  in  1335  to  attend  John  Darcy,  justiciary,  with  arms  and  horses 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  were  John  Sarsefleld  de  la  Belagh,  and 
John  Fitz  David  de  Sarsefleld.  Tlie  Sarsefields  filled  the  office  of  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin  in  1531,  1554,  and  1566.  It  appears  from  the  unpub- 
lished records  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that 
sir  William  Sarsefleld  held  the  manor  of  Lucan  in  capite  bv  annual  serrice 
of  four  pair  of  gloves  and  a  tabor ;  *<  the  payment,  thereof  many  yeares  in 
arrear  and  but  lately  come  to  light  being  cleane  forgotten  to  be  remember- 
ed, called  upon  and  written  for  till  perusal  of  the  ancient  pipe  rolls  of  this 
court  by  Boger  Downton,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  same  found  out  and  by  him 
recontinued  in  charge.  He  shall  bring  into  court  ten  pair  of  gloves  and 
one  tabor,  and  for  the  residue  referred  to  the  commissioners  of  arreares.'* 
A  demand  was  accordingly  made  for  **  twenty  two  tabors  and  so  many 
payre  of  gloves,"  Sarsefleld,  however,  pleaded  his  patent  to  "  Gerald,  late 
earl  of  Kildare."  Of  this  branch  came  Patrick  Sarsfield,  the  celebrated 
earlof  Lacan. 
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notable,  a.s  tfaev  would  sauce  their  bonotifuU  and  deintie  falre  with 
heartie  and  amiable  cheere.  Uis  porter  or  anle  other  oflScer  dorst 
not  for  both  his  eares  giae  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his 
honse  Tom  drum  his  interteinment,  which  is  to  hale  a  man  in  bj 
the  head,  and  thrust  him  oat  by  both  the  shoulders.  For  he  was 
fdllie  resolaed»  that  his  worship  and  reputation  coold  not  be  more 
distained,  than  by  the  corrish  interteinment  of  anie  ghest.  To  be 
briefe  (according  to  the  golden  verses  of  the  andent  and  famous  En- 
glish poet  Geffreie  Chaucer : — 

*  An  honiibolder,  and  that  •  great,  vm  he; 
Saint  Inlian  he  wa«  in  his  coontrie. 
His  bread,  bis  ale,  was  alwaio  after  «me« 
A  better  viended  man  was  no  where  non«. 
Without  bakte  meat  was  neaer  Us  boose. 
Of  fish  and  flo^h.  and  that  so  pleotcouse. 
It  snewed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drinke. 
Of  all  deintids  that  men  cuuld  tbinke. 
After  the  suodrle  seasons  of  tlie  ycre. 
So  changed  he  his  meat  and  h*d  snppera. 
Fall  mxnie  a  fiU  |>artrich  had  he  in  mew. 
And  manie  a  breme,  and  manie  a  lace  in  stew.' 

*<  Some  of  his  friends,  that  were  snudging  peniefathers,  would 
take  him  up  verie  roughlie  for  his  lauishing  and  his  ontragious 
expenses,  as  they  tearme  it.  Tush  my  maisters  (would  he  say) 
take  not  the  matter  so  hot :  who  so  commeth  to  my  table,  and  hath 
no  need  of  my  meat,  I  know  he  commeth  for  the  good  will  he  beareth 
me ;  and  therefore  I  am  beholding  to  thanke  him  for  his  compaaie : 
if  he  resort  for  need,  how  maie  I  bestow  my  goods  better,  than  in 
releeving  thepoore?  If  you  had  perceiued  me  so  fiir  behind  hand^ 
as  that  1  had  bene  like  to  have  brought  haddocke  to  paddocke,  I 
would  patientlie  permit  you,  both  largelie  tocontroU  me,  and  friendlie 
to  reprove  me.  But  so  long  as  I  cut  so  large  thongs  of  my  owne  lea- 
ther, as  that  I  am  not  yet  come  to  my  buckle,  and  during  the  time 
I  keepe  myself  so  farre  aflote,  as  that  I  haue  as  much  water  as  my  ship 
draweth :  I  praie  pardon  me  to  be  liberall  in  spending,  sith  Qod  of  his 
goodnesse  is  gratious  in  sending.  And  in  deed  so  it  fell  out.  For  at  the 
end  of  his  maioraltie  he  owght  no  man  a  dotkin.  What  he  dispended 
was  his  owne  :  and  euer  after  during  his  life,  he  kept  so  worthie  a 
standing  house,  as  that  bee  seemed  to  surrender  the  princes  sword 
to  other  majors,  and  reserued  the  port  and  hospiulitie  to  himselfe. 
Wot  long  before  him  was  Nicholas  Stanihurst  their  maior,  who  was 
so  great  and  good  an  housholder,  that  during  his  maioraltie,  the  lord 
chancellor  of  the  realme  was  his  dailie  and  ordinarie  ghest.  There 
hath  beene  of  late  worshipfull  ports  kept  by  maister  Fian,  who  was 
twise  major,  maister  Sedgraue.  Thomas  Fitz  Simons,  Robert  Cu- 
saeke,  Walter  Cusucke,  Nicholas  Fitz  Simons,  James  Bedlow, 
Christopher  Fagan.  and  diuerse  others.  And  not  oneUe  their  offi- 
cers so  farre  excell  in  hospiulitie,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
cimtie  IS  generallie  addicted  to  such  ordinarie  and  standing  houses, 
as  It  would  make  a  man  muse  which  waie  they  are  ableto  bemre  it 
?1;k.  *  ^'"^i!^  by  the  goodnesse  of  God,  which  is  the  upholder  and 
furtherer  of  hospitahtie.  What  should  I  here  speake  of  their  chari. 
table  almes,  dailie   and  hourlie  extended  to  the  needie.     The  poore 
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prisoners,  both  of  the  Newgate  and  the  castell,  with  three  or  foure 

hospitals,  are  chieflie,  if  not  onelie,  relieued  by  the  citizens.     Fur- 

tbermore,  there  are  so  manie  other  extraordinarie  beggers  that  dailie 

Aw^arme  there,  so  charitablie  succored,  as  that  they  make  the  whole 

cimik  in  effect  their  hospitall.     The  great  expenses  of  the  citizens 

mAie  probablie  be  gathered   by  the  worthie  and  fairlike  markets, 

^eeidie  on  wednesdiaie  and  fridaie  kept  in  Dublin.     Their  shambles 

<8  80  well  stored  with  meat,  and  their  market  with  come,  as  not 

onelie  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  other  countries,  you  shall  not  see  anie 

one  shambles,  or  anie  one  market  better  furnished  with  the  one  or 

the  other,  than  Dublin  is." 

-A.  charter  of  Charles  I.,  dated  at  Westminster,  9th  July, 
1 641,  constituted  the  six  senior  aldermen  of  the  city  justices 
^f  the  peace,  and  the  mayor  a  lord  mayor.  This  grant,  how- 
l^er,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon,  and  sir  Daniel 
Bellingham,  of  Castle-street,  is  generally  recognized  as  the  first 
!<^^  mayor  of  Dublin,  although  he  was  not  elected  till  1665, 
^^  which  year  Charles  11.  granted  the  city  £500  per  annum 
^^  support  the  dignity,  in  lieu  of  the  command  of  a  foot  com- 
pany in  the  standing  army,  to  which  the  chief  magistrate  was 
^^titled,  by  a  regal  grant  made  in  1661,  when  the  king  also 
P^^euted  to  the  city  a  golden  ornament  known  as  the  "  collar 
^  SS,"  which  was  lost  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution. 

•^^he  collar  at  present  used  by  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  was 
Procured  for  the  city  in  1697,  by  Bartholomew  Van  Homrigh, 

^tber  of  Swift's  "  V  anessa.^'     In  connexion  with  sir  Daniel 

Bcllingham,  we  find  the  following  description  of  a  city  pageant 

in  1665  :— 

**  The  title  of  lord  mayor   had  been  lately  conferred  upon  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Dublin,  and  sir  Daniel  Bellingham  was  the  first 
that  bore  that  title.     He  had  been  just  before  chosen  into  that  office, 
tttd  when  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  on  October  1 7  to  make  his  entry 
into  the  city,  he  took  particular  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting, 
which  could  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  solemnity.     When 
his  grace  was  advanced  within  six  miles  of  the  place,  he  was  met  by 
a  gallant  troop  of  young  gentlemen,  well  mounted,  and  alike  richly 
attired  ;  their  habits  a  kind  of  ash  colour,  trimmed  with  scarlet  and 
silver,  all  in  white  scarfs,  and  commanded  by  one  Mr.  Corker,  a 
deserving  gentleman,  employed  in  his  majesty's  revenue,  with  other 
officers  to  complete  the  troop  ;  which  marched  in  excellent  order  to 
the  bounds  of  the  city  liberty  ;  where  they  left  his  grace  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  sheriffs  of  the  city,  who  were  attended  by  the  several 
corporations  in  their  stations.     After  the  sheriffs  had  entertained 
his  grace  with  a  short  speech,  the  citizens  marched  next ;  and  after, 
the  maiden  troop,  next  to  that  his  grace's  gentlemen  ;  and  then  his 
kettle-drums  and  trumpets  ;  after  them  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  bare- 
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headed  ;  then  the  Serjeants  at  arms,  and  their  pursuiyants ;  and  in 
the  next  place  followed  his  grace,  accompanied  hy  the  nohility  and 
privy  councellors  of  the  kingdom;  after  them,  the  life-ffuardof 
horse.  Within  St.  James's  gate  his  grace  was  entertained  by  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermeni  and  principal  members  of  the  city  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  left  stood  six  gladiators  stript  and  drawn ; 
next  them  his  grace's  guard  of  battle>axes  ;  before  them  his  majes- 
ty's company  of  the  royal  regiment,  the  rest  of  the  companies 
makin?  a  euard  to  the  castle.  The  king's  company  marched  next ; 
after  the  citizens  ;  then  the  battle-axes  ;  and  thus  through  a  wonder- 
ful throng  of  people,  till  they  came  to  a  conduit  in  the  corn  market, 
whence  wine  ran  in  abundance.  At  the  new  hall  was  erected  a 
scaffold,  on  which  were  placed  half  a-dozen  anticks  ;  by  the  ToUsel 
was  erected  another  scaffold,  whereupon  was  represented  Geres  under 
a  canopy,  attended  by  four  virgins.  At  the  end  of  the  Castle  street 
a  third  scaffold  was  erected,  on  which  stood  Vulcan  by  his  anvil, 
with  four  Cyclops  asleep  by  it.  And  the  last  scaffold  was  raised  at 
the  entrance  into  the  castle  gate,  whereupon  stood  Bacchus,  with 
four  or  five  good  fellows.  In  fine,  the  whole  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, both  upon  the  point  of  order  and  affection,  to  his  grace's 
exceeding  satisfaction,  who  was  at  last  welcomed  in  the  castle  with 
gpreat  ana  small  shot ;  and  so  soon  as  the  streets  could  be  cleared  of 
coaches  (which  was  a  good  while  first,  for  they  were  very  many)  the 
streets  and  the  air  were  filled  with  fireworks,  which  were  very  well 
managed  to  complete  the  entertainment." 

Bellingham  was  re-elected  lord  mayor  for  1666,  but  de- 
clined the  office^  and  obtained  a  letter  from  the  duke  of 
Ormond  to  the  corporation^  stating  that  "  it  would  be  a  great 
hindrance  to  his  majesty^s  service  if  he  should  be  continued 
lord  mayor  for  another  year,"  as  he  was  deputy  receiver  in 
exchequer  to  Arthur,  earl  of  Anglesey,  vice  treasurer.  His 
house  in  Castle-street  was  occupied  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  Thomas  Bond,  a  tobacconist.^ 

•  And  subsequently  by  another  person,  named  Molony,  engaged  in  the 
same  business  :  "  I  was  directed, *'  says  an  Enj^lish  traveUer  in  1791 , "  by 
the  facetious  Doctor  0*Leary,  to  a  Mr.  Molony,  a  tobacconist  in  Castle- 
street,  for  a  remarkable  kind  of  rapee,  of  which  I  am  vei7  fond.  Mr. 
Molony  happened  to  be  in  the  shop.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him, 
and  found  him  exceedingly  well  informed.  Opposite  to  his  door,  I  observed 
an  old  wooden  house,  which,  he  assured  me,  had  been  constructed  in  Hol- 
land, more  than  a  century  ago.  It  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
taken  down  and  put  up  at  pleasure.  **  This  house,  which  stood  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Werburgh-street,  was  the  last  of  the  old  cage-work  houses  of  Dublin; 
it  was  taken  down  in  I  Hi  3,  and  an  engraving  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journal. 

The  present  **  Castle  steps"  stand  nearly  on  the  site  of  **  Cole  alley" 
which,  however,  only  extended  to  the  junction  with   *•  Hoey's  court.** 
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Sir  Daniel  Bellingham  bequeathed  certain  lands  near  Finglas, 
value  about  £50  per  annum,  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors  con- 
fined in  the  city  and  four  courts  marshalseas.  Two  of  the 
trustees,  Tisdal,  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  Bichard  Geering,  one 
of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  obtained  possession  of  these 
lands  and  evaded  the  purposes  of  the  testator.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  fraud  was  discovered  by  dean 
Bruce  of  Charleville,  Co.  Cork,  who  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  property,  then  enormously  increased  in  value.  An 
offer  was  made  by  Geering's  representative  to  allocate  to  the 
original  purpose  an  annual  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  on  condition 
that  legal  proceedings  should  be  suspended  and  a  general  release 
given  for  the  profits  and  issues  of  the  lands  to  that  period. 
This  proposal  was  rejected,  and  we  possess  no  specific  infonna- 
tion  relative  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  affair. 

Thomas  Dogget,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  of  his 
day,  and  author  of  a  comedy,  published  in  1696,  styled  '^  the 
country  wake,''  was  a  native  of  Castle-street.  His  first  ap- 
pearance was  made  on  the  Dublin  stage,  and  he  subsequently, 
m  conjunction  with  his  townsman  EobertWilk^,  and  ColleyCib- 


Balph  Elrington,  the  actor,  resided  there  in  1736;  and  in  1742,  we  find 
notice  of  **  handrome  brick  honses,  with  pleasant  terrace  walks,  in  Cole 
alley,**  where  also,  Daniel  Thompson,  bookseller,  resided  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  and  later  in  the  century  we  find  there  Robert  Marchbank,  an 
eminent  printer.  About  the  same  period  the  **  Royal  chop  house"  in  this 
alley  was  a  place  much  resorted  to  for  playing  billiards,  &c.,  and  in  the 
great  room  of.  that  tavern  (17Q8)  the  Philharmonic  catch  club  used  to 
dine  on  their  anniyersaries,  when  one'  of  their  principal  performances 
after  dinner  was  the  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,*'  arranged  by  Samuel 
Murphy,  one  of  their  members.  After  the  passing  of  the  act  to  insulate 
tiie  castle  of  DubUn,  the  houses  on  each  side  of  Cole  alley  were  removed, 
and  the  passage  extended  to  Ship  street.  Some  glaring  errors  were  com- 
mitted in  a  recent  antiquarian  publication  by  the  editor  having  con- 
founded "  Cole  alley**  off  Castle  street,  with  a  locality  of  the  same  name 
in  the  earl  of  Meath's  liberty.  In  a  patent  roll  of  1613  we  find  notice  of 
"  A  house  and  backside  in  Castle  street,  called  Coningham*s-inn,  now  or 
late  in  the  occupation  of  Nicholas  Netterville,  esq.*'  Tokens  were  is- 
sued in  the  seyenteenth  century  by  the  following  residents  of  Castle 
street :  Anthony  Derrey,  1 657 ;  Henry  Rugge,  apothecary ;  Jespar  Roads, 
Barbadas,  1657 ;  John  Bush,  1656 ;  Richard  Martin,  1657 :  Robert  Batrip, 
1657 ;  and  Robert  Freeman,  merchant  Robert  Rigmaiden,  watchmaker, 
tiyed  in  Castle  street,  in  the  reign  of  William,  and  Mary  and  here  at  the 
same  period  was  the  bank  of  Elnathan  Lum,  M.F. ,  who  died  in  1706.  The 
law  or  plea  ofBce  of  the  exchequer  was  also  held  in  Castle  street  tiU  the 
year  1770. 
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ber^  became  joint  manager  of  Drury  lane  theatre ;  his  share 
in  which,  although  estimated  at  £1000,  per  annom,  was  sur- 
rendered by  him  in  1712,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  his 
partners.  Some  of  Gongreve^s  plays  were  said  to  owe  much  uf 
their  success,  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Dogget  per- 
formed the  parts  which  were  expressly  written  for  him.  The 
intimacy  which  existed  between  the  actor  and  the  poet,  proba- 
bly originated  while  the  latter  was  a  student  in  the  university 
of  Dublin,  and  engaged  in  writing  ''  the  old  bachelor,''  that 
wonderful  '*  first  pla/'  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
veteran  Dryden.  The  following  notice  of  Dogget  has  been 
left  us  by  one  of  his  friends  and  fellow  actors,  who  made  liis 
performance  of  certain  parts  the  subject  of  long  study,  and 
considered  himself  to  have  attained  perfection  in  his  profession, 
when  he  was  able,  successfully,  to  imitate  his  model : — 

"  To  speak  of  him,  as  an  actor:  He  was  the  most  original,  and 
tbe  strictest  observer  of  nature,  of  all  his  contemporaries.  He  bor- 
rowed from  none  of  them :  His  manner  was  his  own :  He  was  a 
pattern  to  others,  whose  greatest  merit  was,  that  that  they  had 
sometimes  tolerably  imitated  him.  In  dressing  a  character  to  tbe 
greatest  exactness,  he  was  remarkably  skilful ;  the  least  article  of 
whatever  habit  he  wore,  seemed  in  some  degree  to  speak  and  mark 
the  different  humour  he  presented ;  a  necessary  care  in  a  comedian, 
in  which  many  have  been  too  remiss,  or  ignorant.  He  could  be  ex- 
tremely ridiculous,  without  stepping  into  the  least  impropriety,  to 
make  him  so.  His  greatest  success  was  in  characters  of  lower  tife, 
which  he  improved,  from  the  delight  he  took,  in  his  observations  of 
kind,  in  the  real  world.  In  songs  and  particular  dances  too,  of  humour, 
he  had  no  competitor.  Congreve  wa3  a  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
found  his  account  in  the  characters  he  expressly  wrote  for  him.  In 
those  of '  Fondlewife,'  in  his  '  Old  Bachelor  ;'  and  *  Ben'  in  *  Love 
for  Love,'  no  author,  and  actor  could  be  more  obliged  to  their  mu- 
tual masterly  performances.  He  was  very  acceptable  to  'several 
persons  of  high  rank  and  taste :  Tho*  he  seldom  cared  to  be  the  co- 
median, but  among  his  more  intimate  acquaintance." 

Dogget,  who  died  in  1721,  was  a  staunch  Whig,  and  to 
commemorate  the  Hanoverian  accession,  he  bequeathed  a  sum 
of  money  to  purchase  a  coat  and  silver  badge,  to  be  rowed  for 
on  the  Thames,  on  the  first  of  August,  annndly,  by  six  young 
watermen,  whose  apprenticeship  expired  in  the  previous  year. 
The  Garrick  club  of  London  possesses  an  original  portrait  of 
Dogffet  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  engraved.  The  coat 
and  badge  are  still  regularly  contended  for  on  the  Thames ; 
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but,  like  another  Irishman,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  founder  of  the 
British  Museum,  Doggett,  while  munificent  to  strangers,  left 
notliiug  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  his  native  country. 
The  following  lines  on  his  bequest  are  said  to  have  been 
written  extempore,  on  a  glass  window  at  Lambeth,  on  the 
first  of  August,  1736:— 

'*  Tom  Dogget,  the  greatest  sly  drole  in  his  parts. 
In  acting,  was  certain  a  master  of  arts, 
A  monnment  left — no  herald  is  fViller, 
His  praise  is  sung  yearly,  by  many  a  scalier  ; 
Ten  thousand  years  hence,  if  the  world  lasts  so  long, 
Tom  Dogget  will  still  be  the  theme  of  their  song. 
When  old  Nol,  with  great  Lewis  and  Bourbon  are  forgot, 
And  when  numberless  kings  in  oblivion  shall  rot." 

In  Castle-street,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, stood  the  bank  of  Benjamin  Burton,  and  Francis  Har- 
rison. The  former,  a  zealous  Whig,  and  grandson  of  the  first 
of  the  family  of  Burton  which  settled  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  attainted  by  the  Jacobites  in 
1689,appointed  lordmayor  of  Dublin  in  1706,and  wasfour  times 
elected  to  represent  the  city  in  parliament.  In  1 7 1 2-13,  a  news- 
paper entitled  "The  Anti-Tory  monitor"  was  published  under  his 
auspices,  to  support  himself  and  his  fellow  parliamentary  candi- 
date— the  recorder  of  Dublin — in  their  opposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  proposed  Tory  members,  sir  William  Fownes,  and 
Mr  Tucker,  Party,  at  that  time,  ran  high  in  the  city;  the  Tories 
were  distinguished  on  election  days  by  white  roses;  while  the 
evergreens  which  the  Whigs  wore  procured  for  them  the  title  of 
the  "  laurel  party/'  The  ladies  took  a  prominent  part  in 
these  contentions,  employing  every  artifice,  even  to  tears,  to 
induce  all  whom  they  could  influence,  to  support  their  favourite 
candidate;  hence,  a  poet  of  the  day  describes  a  fashion- 
able lady  as 

"In  party,  furious  to  her  power  ; 
A  bitter  Whig,  a  Tory  sour." 

Burton's  extensive  monetary  transactions,  and  the  various 
estates  which  he  purchased,  procured  him  the  reputation  of 
unbounded  wealth,  and  the  expression  "  as  safe  as  Ben  Burton'' 
was  universally  used  in  the  city  as  synonymous  with  solvency. 
On  the  death  of  his  partner,  Harrison,  in  1725,  the  liabilities 
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of  the  bank,  beyond  its  assetts^  were  found  to  be  upwards  of 
£65^000 — a  large  sum  in  those  days.  After  Harrison's  death, 
the  survivor  took  into  partnership  his  own  son,  Samuel  Burton, 
and  Daniel  Falkiner,  securing  the  latter  against  the  liabilities 
referred  to.  Alderman  Burton  died  in  1728^  and  the  bank 
continued  its  business  to  June,  1783,  when  it  stopped  payment, 
heavily  indebted  to  the  public :  the  legislature  interfered,  and 
passed  an  act  in  the  same  year,  vesting  all  the  real  and  personal 
estates  of  the  bankers  in  trustees.  Of  the  four  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  relative  to  Burton's  bank,  the  last  dates  in  1757, — 
twenty-four  years  after  the  stoppage — the  creditors  had  then  re- 
ceived fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  payment  of  the  en- 
tire principal  was  anticipated.  One  of  alderman  Burton's 
daughters  became  viscountess  NetterviUe,in  1731;  and  by  inter- 
marriage of  another  branch  of  the  family  of  Burton  with  that 
of  Conyngham,  the  title  and  estates  of  the  latter  devolved  to 
the  Burtons,  from  whom  the  present  marquis  of  Conyngham 
is  thus  descended. 

At  the  house   of  his   brother,    a  bookseller,  in  Castle- 
street^,  Oeorge  Farquhar,   the  celebrated    Irish   dramatist, 


*  In  Castle-street,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  stood  the  Feather  tayem 
to  which  we  find  the  foUowing  aUusion  in  that  exceedingly  rare  phiy, 
**  Hie  et  ubiqae,  or  the  hnnioors  of  Dublin/'  prirately  printed  A.D., 

1863:— 

'*  Phantastick.  Enough,  enough,  sir,  let's  go  to  the  tarern.  The  know- 
ledge that  this  gentleman  has  of  the  city,  wiU  inform  us  where's  the 
best  wine.     Come,  old  sir  John,  you^U  fkvour  us  with  your  company. 

TkrivewtlL  What  tayern  d*ye  pitch  on  ?  the  London  tarem  ? 

Bankrupt.  No,  no,  we  have  had  too  much  to  do  with  London  tarems 
already. 

ThriveweU,    Why  then,  the  Feathers." 

Of  the  other  tayems  and  coffee  houses  formerly  situated  in  Castle- 
street,  the  foUowing  may  be  mentioned  :  the  "  Garter  tayem"  (IGSNS), 
the  yestiges  of  which  are  still  preseryed  in  **  Garter  court* **  on  the 
south  of  the  street:  the  *'  Duke's  head,"  kept  here,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary,  by  the  widow  Lisle ;  "  Tom's  Coffeehouse,  at  the  Castle 
gate,  on  the  right  hand  side  turning  into  the  Castle,'*  demolished  in 
1710,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  enlarging  and  widening  the 
streets  leading  from  Cork  hill  to  the  castle ;  the  "  Thatched  house 
toyem"  (1728)  ;  the  •*  Drapier's  head ;"  the  **  Plume  of  feathers  toyem* 
(1753),  in  which  the  marquis  of  RUdare  and  his  constituents  used  to  hold 
their  dinners;  the  "  Hairy  of  Monmouth"  (1735),  where  the  Haooyer 
club  dined  on  their  anniyersaries ;  '*CatUn's,*'  (1754)  frequented  by 
gentlemen  from  the  north  of  Ireland  ;«*  Carteret's  head"  (1750),  whi<£ 
remained  witliin  our  own  memory,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  was 
entered  by  a  long  narrow  passage  close  to  the  present  Hibernian  buik ; 
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i^ded  during  his  visit  to    Dublin   in  1704.     It   was   on 

this  occasion  that  he  failed  signally  in  the  performance  of  the 

character  of    sir  Harry  Wildair,  in  his  own  comedy  of  the 

.''constant  couple/'  which  had  a  run  of  fifty-three  nights  on 

'^  first  production  in  the  year  1700.     Farquhar's  dramatic 

^orh  were  republished  in  1840,  under  the  superintendence  of 

^igh  Hunt,  who,  according  to  Macaulay,  "  has  paid  particular 

^^tention  to  the  history  of  the  English  drama,  from  the  age  of 

-^lizabeth  down  to  our  own  time ;  and  has  every  right  to  be 

^^ard  with  respect  on  that  subject."     In  this  opinion  we  cannot 

^^incide,  as  portions  of  Mr.  Hunt's  "  biographical  and  critical 

'^^tices ,"  prefixed  to  the  volume  in  question,  exhibit  incontes- 

•I^Vile  evidence  of  his  ignorance  of  some  leading  facts  in  the 

**^«s  of  those  "comic  dramatists,"  and  their  compeers. 

On  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  on  the  south  side  of  Castle- 
^*"«et,  stands  the  bank  of  messieurs  LaTouche,  a  family  which 
originally  settled  near  Blois,  where  it  was  distinguished  by 

^^8  tarem,  much  frequented  in  the  last  century,  now  fonns  a  portion 
^^  thepremisefl  of  Mr.  Andrews.    The  **Ro8e  tavern,"  one  of  the  most 
^oted  in  Dublin,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Castle-street,  nearly  opposite 
^  the  present  "  Castle  steps. ^    This  establishment,  kept  by  Robiason, 
^^ntinued  in  fashion  firom  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  about 
^Jiirty  years  before  the  Union.    In  it  the  "  Hanover,**  "  Boyne,"  **  Cum- 
Wland,"  and  other  political  clubs  (1740-50)  held  tlieir  anniversary  din- 
t^ers.     ' '  The  ancient  and  most  benevolent  order  of  the  friendly  brothers  of 
St  Patrick,*'  which  still  exists,  used  to  meet  here  on  the  17  th  of  July,  an. 
nnaUy,  to  elect  their  president ;  a  general  grand  knot  of  the  order  assem- 
bled on  the  17th  of  March,  the  "prefects"  met  at  nine,  and  the  ''re- 
gulars'* at  10,  a.m.,  to  transact  business,  according  to  their  constitution ; 
after  which  they  attended  his  *'  benevolence,"  the  president,  to  Patrick*8 
churdbi  whence,  after  having  heard  a  sermon  preached  for  the  occasion, 
they  returned  and  dined  at  the  **  Rose'*  at  4.p.m.   The  members  of  the  or- 
der wore  gold  medals,  suspended  from  a  green  ribband, bearing  on  one  side 
a  group  of  hearts  with  a  celestial  crown  encompassed  with  a  knotted 
cord,  and  two  dolphins  with  a  label  from  their  mouths,  with  the  motto, 
*'  Quia  separabit  ?**  on  the  obverse  was  a  cross  with  a  heart  fixed  in  the 
centre,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  with  the  words  "  fidelis  et  constans." 
This  society  frequently  discharged  the  debts  of  poor  prisoners,  and  in 
1762  we  find  its  branch  in  Tipperary  ofi*ering  a  reward  of  £100,  for  dis- 
covery of  any  of  the  agrarian  conspiracies  in  Munster,  and  £50  for  the 
apprcdiension  of  persons  enlisting  troops  for  foreign  service.    At  their 
ezpence  a  brass  statue  was  erected  to  General  Blakeney,  governor  of 
Minorca,  in  1756.     This  statue  was  cast,  expressly  for  the  order,  by 
J.  Van  Nost  of  Dublin,  and  first  exposed  to  public  view  on  the  Mali,  in 
Sackville-street,  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1759.  The  grand  master's  lodge  of 
Freemasons  met  regularly  (1763)  to  dine  at  the  *'  Rose  tavern**  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  the  house  continued  to  be  frequented  by 
guUda  and  other  public  bodies  until  its  final  closure. 
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ennoblement  and  peculiar  privileges.  Their  present  name  is 
derived  from  La  Tonche^  one  of  their  ancient  estates  in  the 
mother  country.  David  Digges  La  Touche,  the  first  of  the 
family  who  came  to  Ireland^  was  an  officer  in  Calimotte's^  re- 

fiment  of  French  refugees  in  the  service  of  William  III., 
uring  the  L-ish  wars  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  entered  into  trade, — became  a  banker  in  Dublin, 
and  died  suddenly  in  1745,  while  on  his  knees,  attending  di- 
vine service  in  the  castle  chapel.  "  Ce  David,"  says  a  French 
writer,  "  ^tait  venu  de  France,  lors  de  la  revocation  de  '1  edit 
de  Nantes  et  par  une  continuelle  Industrie  de  plus  de  quarante 
ans  avait  acquis  une  fortune  tres  considerable :  quoique  ban- 
quier,t  c^^tait  un  homme  humain  et  charitable  :  on  rapporte, 
que  sur  ses  vieux  jours,  il  ne  sortait  jamais  sans  avoir  ses  po- 
ches  pleines  de  shillings,  qu'il  donnait  aux  pauvres ;  comme 
on  lui  repres^ntait,  que  s'il  donnait  h  tons  ceuz  qui  lui  demand- 
eraient,  il  ferait  la  charity  k  bien  des  mauvais  sujects :  '  oui,' 
r^pondit  il,  'maissi  mon  shilling  tombe  h  propos  une  fois  dans 
dix,  c'est  assez.'  L'eglise  (Belvue,  Co.  TVicklow]  dans  la 
quelle  on  voit  son  monument  avoit  6i6  b&tie  par  lui :  on  lit  sur 

*  Colonel  Calimotte,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  in  France,  re« 
markable  for  its  attachment  to  the  Beformed  religion,  left  his  country 
on  the  rcTocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  appointed  by  WUliam 
m.  to  command  one  of  the  Huguenot  regiments  levied  for  tibe  wars  of 
the  Revolution.  The  colonel  serred  through  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1689,  under  the  marshal  duke  de  Schonberg  at  Dnndalk ;  a  letter 
written  by  him,  signed  '*  Calimotte,  B.**  and  dated  "  Au  camp  de  Dnn- 
dalk«  ce  23e  Tbre  '89**,  is  stiU  extant.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690  where  he  conmianded  the  three  Huguenot 
regiments  which  crossed  the  rirer  about  the  centre  at  Old-bridge.  His 
regiment,  notwithstanding  the  orerwhelming  superiority  in  numbers 
and  equipments  of  the  forces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  completely 
ridden  through  by  king  James's  Irish  horse  g^uards,  who,  on  the  same 
occasion,  despatched  another  famous  soldier, — the  duke  de  Schonberg. 
Colonel  Calimotte  was  brother  of  the  marquis  de  Ruvigny ,  whose  braTeiy 
at  the  head  of  the  French  horse  mainly  gained  the  unequal  battle  of 
Aughrim,  and  who  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Galway,  and  finaUy 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Spain. 

t  The  original  firm  was  La  Touche  and  Kane :  the  present  edifice  hi 
Castle-street  was  buUt  by  David  La  Touche,  junior,  and  the  bank  was 
removed  to  it  in  1735,  from  another  locality  in  the  same  street.  Alder- 
man Nathaniel  Kane  was  elected  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1734.  A  por- 
trait  of  him  is  extant  painted  by  Slaughter  and  engraved  by  Brooks.  He 
was  denounced  by  Lucas  for  peculation  of  the  city  revenues,  and  the 
documents  published  relative  to  his  conduct  do  not  set  his  character  in 
a  very  favourable  light.  Next  door  to  the  castle  gate,  a  door  below 
La  Touche'sbank,  on  another  portion  of  the  city  wall,  was,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  manufactory  of  George  Lamprey,  the 
celebrated  cutler,  which  now  forms  the  eastern  wing  of  the  bank 
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le  portail  cette  inscriptiou  toucliante,  '  Of  thy  own^  oh !  my 
God,  do  I  give  unto  thee/ '' 

During  the  dispute  relative  to  the  power  of  the  English 
cabinet  to  impose  Wood's  spurious  copper  coin  on  the  people  of 
Ireland,  one  of  the  LaTouche  family,  in  conjunction  with  ano- 
ther French  refugee,  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  popular  party,  by  dissenting  from  the  verdict  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Dublin,  when  it  ignored  the  bills  presented  by  govern- 
ment against  the  printer  of  the  ''Drapier's  letters.''  This 
transaction  was  made  the  subject  of  a  street  ballad,  in  which 
the- following  verses  occur : — 

"  Poor  monsieur  his  conscience  preserved  for  a  year. 
Yet  in  one  hour  he  lost  it,  'tis  known  far  and  near ; 
To  whom  did  he  lose  it  ? — A  judge  or  a  peer. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
This  very  same  conscience  was  sold  in  a  closet, 
Nor  for  a  baked  loaf,  or  a  loaf  in  a  losset, 
But  a  sweet  suffar-plum,  which  you  put  in  a  posset. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
But  Philpot,  and  Corker,  and  Burrus,  and  Hayze, 
And  Bayner,  and  Nicholson,  challenge  our  praise, 
With  six  other  worthies  as  glorious  as  these. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
There's  Donevan,  Hart,  and  Archer,  and  Blood, 
And  Gibson,  and  Gerard,  all  true  men  and  good, 
All  lovers  of  Ireland,  and  haters  of  Wood. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
But  the  slaves  that  would  sell  us  shall  hear  on't  in  time. 
Their  names  shall  be  branded  in  prose  and  in  rhyme, 
Well  psdnt  'em  in  colours  as  black  as  their  crime. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
But  Perrier  and  copper  La  Touche  we'll  excuse — 
The  commands  of  your  betters  you  dare  not  refuse, 
Obey  was  the  word  when  you  wore  wooden  shoes. 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

When  Charles  Lucas  commenced  his  crusade  against  the 
board  of  aldermen,  he  found  an  active  colleague  in  James 
Digges  La  Touche*,  who  aided  him  both  bj  his  writings  and 


*  He  published  a  coUection  of  documents  relative  to  these  transactions 
with  the  foUowing  title  *'  Papers  concerning  the  late  disputes  between 
the  commons  and  aldermen  of  Dublin,  8vo.,  Printed  by  James  Esdall, 
at  the  corner  of  Copper  alley,  on  Cork  hiU,  1746  ;*'  the  most  yaluable 
portion  of  thlspubUcation,  which  consists  of  extracts  from  the  municipal 
records,  was  clidmed  by  Lucas,  who  also  charged  his  opponent  with  having 
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personal  exertions.  Thej,  however,  became  opposed  to  each 
other  in  consequence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Dublin  in  1745,  which  both  of  them  desired  to  fill.  After  the 
parliamentary  condemnation  of  Lucas,  La  Tonche  was  elected 
member  for  the  city  in  opposition  to  the  court  candidate ;  the 
government,  incensed  at  the  success  of  the  popular  member, 
interfered,  and  illegally  deprived  him  of  his  seat;  on  the  sole 
ground  of  his  connection  with  Lucas.  The  citizens  were 
much  exasperated  at  this  conduct,  as  La  Touche  had  deserved 
well  of  them  by  his  conduct  while  master  of  the  corporation 
of  weavers,  during  which  period  his  exertions  bad  enabled 
them  to  erect  their  hall  on  the  Coombe,  and  to  bring  the  affidrs 
of  the  guild  into  order.  His  father  had  also  rendcared  himself 
popular  by  his  efforts  to  promote  the  manufactures  of  Ireland. 
In  1757,  we  find  that  David  La  Touche  was  treasurer  to  the 
society  for  the  relief  of  foreign  Protestants ;  and  during  the  pa- 

endeaToured,  for  personal  emolomeDt,  to  iigiire  certain  taranehes  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  James  Digges  La  Touche  also  published  "  CoUectiaDS 
of  cases,  memorials,  addresses,  and  proceedings  in  pariiament,  rdaSing 
to  insoLvent  debtors,  customs  and  excises,  admiralty  oofurts,  and  the 
Taluable  liberties  of  citizens.  To  which  are  added  obserrations  on  the 
embargo  in  Ireland."  8to.  London :  1757. 

Before  the  Union,  the  La  Touches  were  noted  for  the  magmlloent 
flutes  which  they  gare  at  their  beautiAil  residences — ^Haxristown  and 
Marlaj ;  the  foUowing  is  the  programme  of  a  prirate  juTenile  performance 
at  the  latter  place,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche : — 

"Mignonette-Theatre,  Fairy  Land. 
By  command  of  their  mi^tiea  Oberon  and  Tltania. 

This  present  Monday,  the  dOth  of  September,  1776,  wiU  be  presented 
the  masque  of  Comas.  Comas,  Mr.  Whyte.  Elder  brother.  Miss 
Emilia  La  Toache.  Yoonger  brother.  Bliss  HarrieiU  La  Toache.  First 
spirit.  Miss  Mariann  La  Touche.  Second  rairit.  Miss  Ann  La  Touche. 
Bacchanals  and  bacchantes.  Master  La  Toache,  Master  George  La 
Toache,  Master  John  La  Touche,  Master  Dunn,  Miss  Whyte  and  Miss 
Maria  La  Toache.  Euphrosyne,  Uisa  Dunn.  Pastoral  nymph.  Miss 
Maria  Monro.  Sabrina,  Miss  Gertrude  La  Toache.  The  la4y.  Miss 
La  Touche.  Sweet  Echo,  Mrs.  La  Touche,  echoed  by  Mrs.  Dunn.  In 
Act  1,  a  glee  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mrs.  La  Touche,  and  Mrs.  I>ann. 
End  of  Act  I,  a  lesson  on  the  harpsichord,  by  Mrs.  J.  La  Toache.  End 
of  Act  2,  a  hornpipe,  by  Miss  H«  uid  Miss  Em.XA  Toache.  In  Act  3,  a 
doable  nunuet,  by  Miss  H.  La  Touche,  Miss  Emilia,  Miss  Msriann,  and 
Miss  Ann  La  Toache ;  with  a  reel  by  the  same.  To  conclude  with  a 
country  dance  by  the  characters.  An  occadonal  overture,  by  Miss 
Quin.  Prologue,  by  Mr.  Whyte.  And  the  epilogue,  by  Henry  Grmttan, 
esq. ;  spoken  by  Miss  La  Touche. 

Lilliput:  Printed  by  Robin  GoodfeUow,  master  of  the  xerels,  and 
seijeant-printer  to  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies.'* 

Afiss  Elizabeth  La  Touche,  the  speaker  of  the  abore  epUogne,waa  the  fa- 
mous beaa^  who  became  countess  of  Laneslxurough  in  1781 ;  her  portrait 
was  painted  by  Horace  Hone,  of  Dublin,  and  engrayed  by  Bartolozsi. 
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nic  Gtocasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Dublin  bankers  in  1760, 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
petition  of  the  several  merchants  and  traders  of  Dublin  relative 
to  the  low  state  of  public  and  private  credit,  came  to  the 
following  resolutions : — 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
banks  of  Gleadowe  and  company,  David  La  Touche  and  sons,  and 
Finlay  and  company,  have,  respectively,  Amds  much  more  than  siif« 
fident  to  any  demands  which  the  publick  may  have  against  them  res- 
pectively. Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it 
will  be  expedient,  at  ihis  critical  and  distrustful  season,  and  contribute 
much  to  re-establish  credit,  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  if 
this  House  shall  engage  to  make  up  to  the  creditors  of  the  said  three 
banks  any  deficiency  in  their  effects,  to  answer  such  demands  as  may 
be  made  upon  them  respectively,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1762,  to  the  amount  of  any  sums,  not  exceeding  50,0001.,  for  each  of 
the  said  banks." 

In  1767  John  La  Touche  contested  the  representation  of 
Dublin  with  the  marquis  of  Kildare ;  thepartizans  of  the  latter 
did  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  La  Touche  as  a  foreign  intruder, 
and  at  their  political  banquets  in  the  ''weaver's  arms/' 
Francis-street,  the  principal  toasts  were — ''may  the  city  of 
Dublin  never  be  represented  by  a  banker  /'  and  "  may  the 
influence  of  stamp  paper  never  be  able  to  return  a  representa- 
tive for  this  city.  La  Touchers  Mends,  at  their  meetings  in 
the  "PhcBnix''  in  Werburgh-street,  drank  with  equal  fervor, 
"  a  speedy  return  and  success  in  the  election''  to  their  candi- 
date; "may  the  city  of  Dublin  never  become  a  borough, 
obedient  to  the  will  of  one  man,  however  distinguished  by 
birth  and  station/'  and  "  may  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  regardless 
of  title  and  station,  have  discernment  and  virtue  enough  to 
chose  a  proper  representative  from  among  themselves." 

Li  the  year  1778  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  found  that  the  Irish  treasury  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  selfish  policy  of  the  English  ministers  hsd 
reduced  the  country  to  a  state  of  utter  prostration ;  in  this  di- 
lemma he  applied  to  messieurs  La  Touche,  who  immediately 
advanced  him  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

'*  The  bank  of  messieurs  La  Touche  not  only  upheld  the  shattered 
credit  of  government,  but  prevented  the  dissolution  of  the  state  I 
Who  could  have  believed,  if  the  letters  of  the  viceroy  had  not 
proved  it»  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  like  a  poor  debtor,  or  an 

X 
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idle  spendthrift,  would  have  been  obliged  to  apply  at  a  private  ^n- 
tleman's  house,  and  ask  for  a  loan  of  money,  in  order  that  he  ought 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  semblance  of  government,  and  keep  up 
the  insolent  mockery  of  these  '  desperate  political  gamblers^'  as  Mr. 
Flood  called  them,  who  first  squandered  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
and  then  left  her  defenceless ;  and  this,  as  afterwards  appeared,  not 
with  a  view  to  remedy  abuses,  but  to  confirm  them  ;  not  to  extend 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  but  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the  embargo  ; 
not  to  procure  markets  for  her  manufacture,  but  to  discourage  the 
consumption  of  all  native  manufactures,  and  get  her  people  not  to 
wear  Irish  clothing  at  the  very  time  when  Iriith  artisans  were  starv- 
ing by  thousands !     Will  after-ages  credit  these  astounding  facts  ? 
and  would  not  the  assertion  be  denied,  if  the  irrefragable  evidence 
of  these  letters  did  not  bring  home  the  proof  of  '  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,'  and  justify  Ireland  in  recording,  as  she  must,  the 
solemn  verdict  of  guilty  f    It  is  in  vain  that  kings  or  ministers  strive 
to  conceal  their  offences  or  their  crimes,  and  think  they  can  efface 
every  mark  of  mischief  and  every  vestige  of  iniquity ;  though  buried 
for  ages,  like  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man,  they  will  yet  arise,  and 
call  to  Heaven  for  justice,  if  not  for  vengeance.     In  the  letter  of  the 
16th  of  May,  the  lord  lieutenant  discloses  the  progress  of  the  bank« 
ruptcy,  and  its  necessary  consequences,  namely,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  payment ;  accordingly,  he  suspended  all  salaries,  all  pensions, 
all  civil — all  military — all  parliamentary  grants ;  all  clothing  arrears, 
and  all  ordinary  payments ;  and,  in  addition,  those  in  the  barrack 
knd  in  the  ordnance  department,  which  were  held  bv  contract,  and 
used  to  be  punctually  paid.    Ue  states  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  these  '  extraordinary  measures,'  to  enable  him  to  encamp  the 
army.    He  sends  Mr.  Clements,   (who  was  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
sury,) express  to  lord  North,  to   London,  to  procure  assistance, 
and  is  again  obliged  to  go  to  messrs.  La  Touche  to  beg  another 
20,0001.    The  bankers,  not  without  surprise  that  his  majesty,  Greorge 
the  third,  should  be  so  ill  provided,  learning  that  he  had  no  money 
left  in  Ireland,  and  could  not  afford  to  send  any  from  England,  very 
prudently,  and  like  sensible  men  of  business,  <  returned  for  answer,  that 
it  was  not  in  their  power,  though  very  much  in  their  inclination  ;*  that 
they  could  not  lend  a  second  20,0001. ;  and  thus  the  kingt  the  vice- 
rov,  and  the  country,  were  left  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  this 
dilemma  as  well  as  they  could.    The  immediate  consequence  was,  that 
the  march  of  the  troops  was  stopped,  and  the  encampment  did  not  take 
place.     The  people,  however,  did  not  remain  passive  spectators  of 
national  ruin  and  disgrace ;  they  had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  their 
parliamentary  supporters,  and,  under  their  gpuidance,  they  took  up  a 

eosition,  on  the  side  of  their  country,  from  which  they  could  neitner 
B  seduced,  or  driven,  or  terrified." 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  IreLmd 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1792,  was  rejected 
without  entering  on  its  merits,  on  the  motion  of  the  Kight 
Hon.  David  La  Touchej  although,  as  wdl  known,   policj 
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obliged  the  legislature  to  sanction  it  after  the  conclosion  of 
a  few  months. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  in  1783,  David 
La  Touche,  junior,  was  chosen  its  first  governor ;  of  the  five  of 
this  family  who  sat  in  the  Irish  parliament  at  the  period  of 
the  Union,  but  one  was  fonnd  to  vote  in  favor  of  that  measure. 
The  present  esitablishment  of  raessienrs  La  Touche,  in  Castle- 
street,  still  maintains  its  pristine  position,  and  can  boast  of 
being  the  oldest  bank  in  Ireland. 

The  bank  of  James  Swift  and  company  was  held  in  Castle- 
street,  in  two  houses  opposite  the  castle  gate,  from  1741  to 
1746,  in  which  year  that  firm  appears  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Oleadowe  and  company,  whose  successor,  William 
Gleadowe  of  Eallester,  having  married  Charlotte,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles  Newcomen,^  of  Carrickglass,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1781,  and  assumed  the 
arms  and   surname  of  Newcomen.     Sir  William  Gleadowe 
Kewcomen's  bank  was  held   at    19    Mar/s    abbey,    from 
1777  to  1781,  in  the  latter  year  it  was  removed  back  to 
Castle^street,  to    the    new  edifice  constructed  by    Thomas 
Ivory,  an   eminent  native  architect.     "The  plan,''   says  a 
critic  of  the  last  century,  "  considering  the  great  restraint 
and  irr^olarity  of  the  ground  is  well  contrived,  and  if  the 
excess  of  ornament  had  been  spared,  the  fronts  would  have 
been  more  perfect.'*     This  banker  acquired  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety by  His  conduct  in  the  Irish  parliament  with  reference 
to  the  measure  of  the  l^slative  Union,  of  which  a  contempo* 
rary  has  given  the  following  particulars : — 

'*  Sir  William  Gladowe  Newcomen,  bart,,  member  for  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  declared  he  supported  the 
Union,  as  he  was  not  instructed  to  the  contrary  by  his  constituents. 
This  avowal  surprised  many,  as  it  was  known  that  the  county  was 
nearly  unanimous  against  the  measure,  and  that  he  was  well  ac* 

*  The  family  of  Newcomen  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  Ireland 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1689-90  lady  Sarah  Newcomen  vainly 
attempted  to  defend  the  strongly-fortifled  family  residence  at  Mosstown, 
CO.  Longford,  against  the  king's  troops  commanded  by  the  Hon.  WU- 
lism  Nugent,  brigadier,  colonel  of  foot,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
ooontj.  In  Moestown  house  was  preserred  a  series  of  historical  pictures 
on  a  large  scale,  painted  on  panel,  representing  the  battles  of  the  Boyne 
and  Augfarim ;  uese  valuable  remains  however  disapneared  in  the  pre* 
sent  century,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  which  the  buUding  re- 
ceived after  H  had  been  deserted  by  its  old  proprietors. 
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qoainted  with  the  fact.  Howerer^  he  roted  for  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  he  asserted  that  conviction  alone  was  his  gpiide :  his  TeracHj  was 
douhted,  and  in  a  few  months  some  of  his  bribes  were  published. 
His  wife  was  also  created  a  peeress.  One  of  his  bribes  has  been  dis- 
covered, registered  in  the  rolls  office — a  document  which  it  was 
never  supposed  would  be  exposed,  but  which  would  have  been  ground 
for  impeachment  against  every  member  of  eovemment  who  thoacon* 
tributed  his  aid  to  plunder  the  public  and  corrupt  parliament. 
The  following  is  a  copy  from  the  rolls  office  of  Ireland ;-» 

*  By  the  lord  lieutenant  and  general  governor  of  Ireland. 

CORNWALLIS. 

Whereas  sir  William  Gladowe  Newcomen,  hart,  hath,  by  his  me- 
morial laid  before  us,  represented  that,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1785, 
John,  late  earl  of  Mayo,  then  lord  viscount  Naas,  receiver-gen- 
eral of  stamp  duties,  together  with  sir  Thomas  Newcomen,  bart. 
and  sir  Barry  Denny,  hart,  both  since  deceased,  as  sureties  for  the 
said  John,  earl  of  Mayo,  executed  a  bond  to  his  Majesty,  conditioning 
to  pav  into  the  treasury  the  stamp  duties  received  by  him ;  that 
the  said  earl  of  Mayo  continued  in  the  said  office  of  receiver-general 
until  the  30th  day  of  July,  1786,  when  he  resigned  the  same,  at 
which  time  it  is  stated  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  majesty  in  the  sum 
of  about  five  thousand  pounds,  and  died  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1792; 
that  the  said  sureties  are  dead,  and  the  said  sir  Thomas  Newcomen, 
hart.,  did  by  his  last  will  appoint  the  memorialist  executor  of  bis 
estate  ;  that  the  memorialist  proposed  to  pay  into  his  majes^'s  ex- 
chequer the  sura  of  twO'thousand  pounds,  as  a  composition  for  any 
money  that  might  be  recovered  thereon,  upon  tne  estate  being 
released  from  any  further  charge  on  account  or  the  said  debt  due  to 
his  majesty.  And  the  before-mentioned  memorial  hav^g  been 
referred  to  his  majesty's  attorney-engeral,  for  his  opinicm  what 
would  be  proper  to  be  done  in  this  matter,  and  the  said  attorney- 
general  having  by  his  report  unto  us,  dated  the  20th  day  of  August, 
1800,  advised  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  pounds  should  be  accepted  of  the  memorialist  on 
the  part  of  government,  etc.,  etc.,  J.  Tolbb,' 

By  this  abstract  it  now  appears,  even  by  the  memorial  of  sir  William 
Gladowe,  that  he  was  indebted  at  least  five  thousand  pounds,  from  the 
year  1786,  to  the  nublic  treasury  and  revenue  of  Ireland  ;  that, 
with  the  interest  tnereon,  it  amounted  in  1800  to  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  that  sir  William  had  assets  in  his  hands,  as  executor,  to  pay 
that  debt ;  and  that,  on  the  Union,  when  all  such  arrears  must  have 
been  paid  into  the  treasury,  the  attorney-general,  under  a  reference 
of  lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh,  was  induced  to  sanction  the 
transaction  as  reported  ;  viz.,  *  under  all  its  circumstances'  to  forego 
the  debt,  except  two  thousand  pounds.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
find  if  any  such  sum  as  two  thousand  pounds  was  credited  to  the 
public,  and  none  such  was  discovered.  The  fact  is,  that  lord  Naas 
owed  ten  thousand  pounds,  consequently  sir  William  owed  twenty 
thousand  ;  that  he  never  bona  fide  paid  to  the  public  one  shilling, 
which,  with  a  peerage,  tiie  patronage  of  his  county,  and  the  pecuniary 
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pACungs  also  received  bj  himself,  altogether  formed  a  tolerablj 
strong  bribe,  even  for  a  more  qualmish  conscience  thanthat  of  sir 
"WiUiam." 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1800,  lady  Newcomen  was  raised  to 
wie  Iri«h  peerage  by  the  title  of  baroness  Newcomen  of  Moss- 
town,  and,  in  1803,  she  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  vis- 
Ijoantess  Newcomen.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  sir 
Thomas  Newcomen,  bart.,  viscount  Newcomen,  on  whose 
.^eathin  1825,  the  title  became  extinct.  Newcomen's  house 
^^  Castle-street  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  Hibernian  joint 
*^k  banking  company. 

On  a  portion  of  the  acclivity  now  known  as  "  Cork  hilP 
^nnerly  stood  Dame's-gate,  "  anciently  called  the  eastern  gate, 
^d  St  Mary's-gate,  and  so  mentioned  by  Maurice  Regan, 
^hich  did  not  take  its  name  from  the  mill-dam  near  it,  as  some 
^*^ve  conjectured,  but  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary  les  dames, 
^^ntiguous  to  it  on  the  inside  of  the  walls ;  and  till  the  refor- 
mation the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  stood  in  a  niche  of  stone 
^ork  over  the  gate ;  the  pedestal  and  other  footsteps  whereof 
m^mained  there  till  the  gate*^  itself  was  demolished  within  our 


The  dte  of  this  gate  was  one  of  the  places  where  proclamation  was 
when  war  was  declared;  on  these  occasions  the  following  was  the 
^tmtine  observed  in  the  last  century.    The  procession,  preened  by  a 
"^roop  of  horse,  moved  from  tlie  parliament  house,  then  followed  the  state 
Settle  drams  and  trumpets,  the  state  pursuivants,  Serjeants  at  arms  with 
%heir  maces,  Athlone  pursuivant,  Ulster  king  at  arms  in  his  tabard, 
the  whole,  closed  by  a  squadron  of  horse,  proceeded  to  Cork  hill,  where 
l>aiDe*B  gate  stood,  and  being  there  met  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
«heriifii«  recorder,  and  all  the  city  officers  on  horseback,  in  their  forma- 
lities, the  king  at  arms  demanded  of  the  lord  mayor  entrance  into  the 
dty  to  proclaim  war,  and,  having  produced  his  authority,  he  was  imme- 
^hately  admitted.     The  lord  mayor  and  city  officers  then  fell  into  their 
amnka  behind  the  king  at  arms,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  castle,  the 
■word  was  presented  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  drew  it,  repeating  the 
^worda   **God  helpl"     The  declaration  was  then  read  at  the  castle 
^ate,  the  tholsel,  the  corn-market,  the  old  bridge,  Ormond  and  Essex 
Inidgea,  by  the  king  at  arms,  and  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  Athlone 
jmraalvant.      Proclamation  was  subsequently   made  in  the   county  of 
l>ablin,  and  in  the  Uberties  of  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  of  Meath. 

Opposite  to  the  castle  gate  was  Preston's  inn,  **  which,"  says  a  writer 

of  the  last  century,  "was  a  large  space  of  ground  bounded  by  the  castle 

ditch,  the  city  walls,  extending  from  Dame's  grate  to  Izod's  tower,  (on 

the  site  whereof  Essex  gate   was  afterwards   erected)  Scarlet  alley, 

<^ed  also  Isod's  lane,  or  the  upper  Blind  quay,  Smock  aUey,  or  Smoke 

mUey,  sod  so  up  to  Castle-street.     On  this  void  piece  of  ground  a  party, 

sent  by  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald  in  1534,  to  besiege  the  castle,  planted  their 

^wtteriet,  and  which  since  that  time  has  become  the  property  of  divers  per- 
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own  (1766)  memory.  From  this  gate^  the  street  called  DameV 
street  derives  its  name,  extending  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  to 
Hoggin  green.  This  gate  was  built  with  towers  castle-wise, 
and  was  armed  with  a  portcullis.  It  was  one  of  the  narrowest 
entrances  into  the  city,  and  standing  upon  an  ascent  w9b,  when 
business  increased,  and  the  town  grew  more  populous,  much 
thronged  and  encumbered  with  carriages ;  for  remedy  whereof, 
the  earl  of  Strafford  attempted  to  have  the  passage  enlarged 
by  throwing  down  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  and  some  houses 
adjoining  thereto ;  but  l^e  neighbouring  proprietors  could  not 
be  previuled  on  to  yield  their  consents  upon  the  terms  proposed, 
and  the  project  came  to  nothing.'^  The  French  romance 
ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  mentions  the  assault  made  in 
1170  by  Asculph  Mac  Torcall  and  the  Scandinavians  on  "  la 
porte  seinte  Marie,''  the  full  details  of  which  were  given  in  out 
notice  of  St.  Werburgh's-street.  Henri  de  Ix>undres,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


aons.  Cork  house,  now  (1766)  Lucas's  Coffee  house,  the  old  exchaDge» 
and  the  adjoining  houses,  were  erected  on  a  part  of  it ;  a  part  of  it  was 
occupied  by  Copper  alley,  another  part  of  it  has  been  taken  up  by  a  range 
of  buildings  extending  from  Copper  alley  to  Castle-streeet,  and  the  re- 
mainder, opposite  to  Cork  house,  became  the  property  of  ^le  lord  chief 
baron  Bysse,  and  sir  Dudley  Iioftus,  and  was  what  in  latter  times  re- 
mained under  the  denomination  of  Preston's  inn,  ontil  it  changed  its 
name  to  the  lord  chief  baron's  yard,  on  which  the  said  chief  baron  ^yase 
erected  a  fair  house,  which  was  demolished  in  the  year  1762  with  other 
buildings,  when  Parliament-street  waa  opened,  in  which  it  stood.** 

John  Bysse  (or  de  la  Bisse),  recorder  of  Dublin  during  the  Protectorate* 
was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  after  the  restoration ;  he  died  in 
1 679,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Audoen's  church.  His  daughter  Catherine  waa 
married  to  sir  Richard  Bulkley  of  Old-bawn,  father  of  the  eccentric  knight 
of  the  same  name,  who  wrote  an  *<  Account  of  the  Giant's  cauaewaj, 
1693  ;'*  **A  letter  about  improvements  to  be  made  in  Ireland  by  sowing 
of  maize  ;*'  **  Ad  account  of  the  propagation  of  elm  seed  ;*'  and  "  Propo- 
sals  for  sending  bfick  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland.*'  Another  of 
Bysse's  daughters,  Judith,  the  sunrivor  of  twenty-one  children,  waa 
mother  of  our  famous  viscount  Molcsworth.  In  1706,  mnewwpKper  with 
the  following  title  was  published  here :  *'  The  Flying  post,  or  the 
post  master— printed  by  S.  Powell  and  F.  Dickson,  in  the  Idd 
chief  baron's  yard  on  Cork  hill,  where  fresh  and  full  news  will 
be  hereafter  printed,  without  imposing  old  trash  on  the  pub* 
lick."  Among  the  printers  and  booksellers  in  this  locality  we  find 
Thomas  fiume(1716)  '*  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  on  the  lower  end  of  Cork 
hiU  ;'*  Patrick  Campbell  and  Philip  Hodgson  *'  on  the  lower  end  of  Cork 
hUl,  near  Smock  alley"  (1719) :  Patrick  Dugan  (1723) ;  Edward  fixshaw 
(1744)  ;  James  Esdall  (1749),*  of  whom  an  account  will  be  given  in 
our  notice  of  the  *'  Blind  quay" ;  John  Exshaw  (17dO)  ;  and  B.  March- 
bank  (17a3),  No.  2,  Cork  hill 
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conferred  the  church  of  St.  Marj  upon  the  treasurer  of 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral;  and  the  crown  used  in  1487  at 
the  coronation  of  the  youth,  known  in  history  as  Lambert 
Simnel,  was  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  this  church. 
The  following  ia  the  contemporary  account  of  a  scene  which 
took  place  here  on  the  30th  of  July,  1488,  between  ^ir  Bichard 
Edgecombe,  the  commissioner  of  Henry  YII.,  and  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  relative  to  James  Keating,  the  turbulent  prior  of 
Eilmainham  and  Thomas  Plunket,  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  supporters  of  the  cause  of  Simnel,  who,  says 
the  old  chronicler,  ''was  sure  an  honorable  child  to  looke 
upon  :'*— 

"  Both  the  erle  and  the  seyd  sir  Richard,  and  the  lordes  spiri- 
taal  and  temporal  met  at  a  charch  callid  our  lady  of  the  dames  in 
Dubljn ;  and  ther  great  instaunce  was  made  agen  to  the  seyd  sir 
Bichard  to  accept  and  take  the  said  justice  Plunket,  and  the  said 
prior  of  Kilmainham  to  the  kings  grace,  and  that  they  mouglrt 
lave  their  pardons  in  likewise  as  othir  had,  forasmooch  as  the  kyng 
had  grantid  pardon  generally  to  every  man.  The  said  sir  Bichard 
answerid  unto  theme  with  right  sharp  words,  and  said,  that  he  knew 
better  what  the  kings  grace  had  commaunded  him  to  do,  and  what 
his  instructions  were,  than  any  of  theme  did ;  and  gave  with  a  man« 
foil  spirit  unto  the  seyd  justice  Plunket,  and  prior,  fearful  and 
terrible  words,  insoemuch  that  both  the  seyd  erle  and  lordes 
wuld  give  no  answear  therunto,  but  kept  their  peace  ;  and 
aftir  the  great  ire  passed,  the  erle  and  lordes  laboured  with 
souch  fair  means,  and  made  such  prefers,  that  the  seyd  sir 
Richard  was  agreed  to  take  the  seyd  justice  Plunket  to  the  kyngs 
grace ;  and  soe  he  did,  and  took  his  homage  and  fealty  upon  the 
sacrament ;  but  in  no  wise  he  would  except  or  take  the  seyd  prior 
of  Kilmainham  to  the  kyng's  grace,  and  that  ere  he  departid  unto  his 
lodging,  he  took  with  hym  divers  judges  and  othir  noblemen,  and 
went  into  the  castle  of  Dublyn,  and  thel*e  put  in  possession  Bichard 
Archiboll,  the  king's  servaunt,  into  the  office  of  tne  constable  of  the 
seyd  castle,  which  the  kins's  grace  had  given  unto  him  by  his  let- 
tres  patent ;  from  the  which  office  the  said  prior  of  Kilmamham  had 
wrongfnllv  kept  the  said  Richard  by  the  space  of  two  yeres'and 
more,  and  ere  then  he  departid  out  of  the  seyd  church  of  damesj 
the  seyd  erle  of  Kildare  delivered  to  the  seyd  sir  Bichard  both' 
his  certificate  upon  his  ooth  under  the  seal  of  his  arms,  aa 
the  obligation  of  his  suretiea ;  and  ther  the  seyd  sir  Bichard  in  the 
presense  of  all  tAie  lordes  deliverid  unto  him  the  king's  pardon 
under  his  gret  seal  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lordes  spiritual  and 
temporal] ;  and  that  day  after  dinner  the  seyd  sir  Richard  departid 
out  of  Dublyn  to  a  place  called  Dalcay,  six  miles  from  Dublyn,  where 
his  ships  1^ ;  and  the  archbusshopp  of  Dublyn,  justice  Berming- 
ham,  and  tne  recorder  of  Dublyn,  with  many  othir  nobles,  brought 
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him  thithef ;  aq4  tli»t<m^t  he  took  hit  ship^  and  ther  lay  at  road 
all  night ;  beoaoM  the  wmd  waa  contrarye  to  him ;  and  the  ahipa  lay 
is  audi  a  road*  that  he  culd  Jiot  get  them  oat  vitfaoat  perilL" 

In  the  reign  of  Heray  VIIL  the  parish  of  St.  Maxy,  which 
''  included  little  more  ol  the  oity  than  that  portion  wherein 
the  castle  is  bailt|'^  was- united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Werborgh 
by  George  Browne^  the  first  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublnu 
After  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses^  Itichard  Thompsoi^ 
treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  demised  (1589)  to  air  Geoige 
Garewe^  for  sixty-one  yearsf^  the  house^  messuages,  chnich  and 
church-yard  of  St.  Mary^  by  the  castle  of  Dublin^  with  all 
buildings,  court-yards,  nack-sides,  gardens,  orchards  or  com- 
modities thereto  belonging,  for  the  annual  rent  of  six  marks, 
nine  shillings,  Irish.  Shortly  after  this  period  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  from  whom  it  took  the 
name  of  "  Cork  house.'* 

•'Richard  Boyle,  born  in  1666,  the  second  son  of  a  younger 
brother,  was  originally  a  student  in  the  middle  temple,  and 
being  unable  to  defray  the  expences  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies,  he  became  a  clerk  to  sir  Bichard  Manwood, 
chief  baron  of  the  English  exchequer.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
emoluments  of  his  office,  he  resolved  to  visit  ''foreign  coun- 
tries,'' and  he  tells  us  that  "  it  pleased  the  Almighty,  by  his 
divine  providence,  to  take  me,  I  may  say,  just  as  it  were  by  the 
hand,  and  lead  me  into  Ireland,  where  I  happily  arrived  at 
Dublin  on  Midsummer  eve,  the  23  June,  1588. '  His  first 
step  to  fortune  in  Iieland  was  his  marriage  in  1595  with  Mrs. 
Joan  Apsley  of  Limerick,  who  brought  him  a  dower  of  £500 

er  annum.    Of  his  early  adventures  in  this  country  he  has 
eft  the  following  account  :— 

<*  When  I  first  arrived  in  Duhlin,  all  my  wealth  was  then  27t  Ss,  in 
money,  and  two  tokens,  which  my  mother  had  formerlv  given  me. 
Til.  a  diamond  ring,  which  I  have  ever  since,  and  still  do  wear,  and 
a  bracelet  of  gold  worth  about  10/.  a  tafiety  doublet  cut  with  and 
upon  tafibt^ ;  a  pair  of  black  velvet  breeches  laced  $  a  new  Milan 
fnstian  smt  laoed  and  cut  upon  taflfety ;  two  cloaks ;  competent 
linen  and  necessaries ;  with  my  rapier  and  dagger.  And,  23  June, 
1632, 1  haye  served  mv  God,  q.  Elizabeth,  k.  James,  and  k.  Char- 
les, fbll  44  years  in  Ireland,  and  so  long  alter  as  it  shall  please  Gk»d 
to  enable  me.  When  Gk>d  had  blessed  me  with  a  reasonahle  fortune 
and  estate,  sir  Henry  Wallop,  treasurer  at  war ;  sir  Robert  Gar- 
diner>  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench ;  sir  Robert  Dillon,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  sir  Richard  Bingham,  chief  com- 
missioner of  Oonnaught ;  being  displeased  for  some  purchases  which 
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I  h«d  mftde  in  ihe  pnmnoe,  they  all  joined  togetheri  and  by  their 
lettera  oon^lained  agMiut  me  to  q.  Eliaabeth,  ezpreBsing,  *  That  I 
came  oyer  a  yonng  man,  witlxmt  any  eetateor  #oHane ;  and  that  I 
bad  made  so  inany  purchases,  as  it  was  not  ^s^ble  to  do  it  without 
some  foreifftt  prince's  purse  to  supply  me  with'  money ;  that  I  had 
soqidred  divers  oastlBft  end  abbies  upon  ike  seaside^  fit  to  receiye  and 
intertain  B|wnmrds ;  tl^  I  kapt,  in  wy  abbie%  fraternities  and  con- 
▼enti  of  friars  in  their  babitSi  who  said  mass  continually ;  and  that 
I  was  Bospected  in  my  religion,  with  divers  other  malicious  sugges- 
tions.' Whereof  haying  some  secret  notice,  I  resolved  to  eo  into 
Hunster,  and  ao  into  Bnglaod,  to  justify  myself;  but,  before  1  could 
take  shipping,  the  generid  rebellion  in  if  unster  broke  forth ;  all  my 
lands  were  wasted^  as  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  one  penny  of  certain 
revenue  left  me,  to  the  unspeakable  danger  and  hazard  of  my  life : 
jet  Ood  so  presenred  me,  as  I  recovered  Dingle,  and  got  shipping 
there,  which  transported  me  to  Bristol,  from  whence  1  travelled  to 
London,  and  betook  myself  to  my  former  chamber  in  the  middle 
temple,  intending  to  renew  my  studies  in  the  laws  till  the  rebellion 
was  passed  over.  Then  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  was  designed 
for  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  unto  whose  service  I  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon;  whereupon  his  lordship 
very  nobly  reeeiyed  me,  and  used  me  with  favour  and  grace,  in  em- 
ploying me  in  suing  out  his  patent  and  commission  for  the  gpovern* 
ment  of  Ireland ;  whereof  sir  Henry  Wallop  having  notice,  utterly 
to  suppress  me,  renewed  his  former  complaint  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty against  me ;  whereupon  by  her  majesty's  special  directions,  I 
was  suddenly  attached  and  conveyed  close  prisoner  to  the  gate- 
house ;  all  my  piqpers  seized  and  searched ;  and  although  nothing 
ooold  appear  to  my  prejudice,  yet  my  close  restraint  was  continued 
till  the  earl  of  Essex  was  gone  to  Ireland,  and  two  months  after- 
wards ;  at  which  time,  with  much  suit,  I  obtained  of  her  sacred 
majesty  the  favour  to  be  present  at  my  answers ;  where  I  so  fully 
answered  and  cleared  all  their  objections,  and  delivered  such  full 
and  evident  justifications  for  my  own  acauittal,  as  it  pleased  the 
^oeen  to  use  these  words :  '  By  God's  death,  all  these  are  but  inven- 
tions against  this  young  man,  and  all  his  sufferings  are  for  being  able 
to  do  us  service,  and  these  complaints  urved  to  forestall  him  there- 
in:  But  we  find  him  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  by  ourselves,  and  we 
will  employ  him  in  our  service ;  and  Wallop  and  his  adherents  shall 
know,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  them  to  wrong  him, 
neither  shall  Wallop  be  our  treasurer  any  longer.'  And,  arising 
from  council,  gave  order  not  only  for  my  present  enlargement,  but 
also  dischaiving  all  m^  charges  and  fees  during  my  restraint,  gave 
me  her  royal  hand  to  kiss,  which  I  did  heartily  ;  numbly  thanking  Ood 
for  that  great  deliverance.  Being  commanded  by  her  majesty  to 
attend  at  court,  it  was  not  many  days  before  ner  highness  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  council  of 
Monster,  and  to  commend  me  over  to  sir  George  Carew  (after  earl 
of  Totness)  then  lord  president  of  Munster;  whereupon  I  bought 
of  sir  Walter  Bawleigh  his  ship,  called  the  pilgrim,  into  which  I 
took  a  freight  of  ammunition  and  victuals,  and  came  in  her  myself 
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by  long  sea ;  and  arrived  at  Carrigfoile  in  Kerry,  wher«  the  lord 
president  and  the  army  were  then  at  the  sieg^  of  that  castle ;  irhich 
when  we  had  taken,  I  was  there  sworn  clerk  of  the  council  of 
Munster,  and  presently  after  made  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum 
throughout  all  that  proTince.  And  this  was  the  second  rise  that 
God  ffave  unto  my  fortune*  Then,  as  clerk  of  the  council,  I  at* 
tended  the  lord  president  in  all  his  employments,  waited  on  him 
(who  assisted  the  1.  d.  Mountjoy)  at  the  whole  sieve  of  Kingside, 
and  was  employed  by  his  lordsmp  to  her  majesty  ^th  the  news  of 
that  happy  victory  (obtained  over  the  Irish  under  the  ehrl  of 
Tyronct  and  the  Spatuards,  24  December,  1601) ;  in  whidi  employ- 
ment I  made  a  speedy  expedition  to  the  court ;  fur,  I  left  my  lord 
president  at  Shandon  castle,  near  Cork,  on  Monday  morning  about 
two  of  the  clock,  and  the  next  day  delivered  my  pacquet,  and  supped 
with  sir  Robert  Cecil,  being  then  principal  secretai^,  at  his  boose 
in  the  strand  ;  who,  after  supper,  held  me  in  discourse  tiU  two  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  seven  that  morning  called  upon  me 
to  attend  him  to  the  court,  where  he  presented  me  to  her  majesty  in 
her  bedchamber ;  who  remembered  me,  calling  me  my  name,  and 
giving  me  her  hand  to  Idss,  telling  me,  that  she  was  glad  that  1  was 
the  happy  man  to  brin^  the  first  news  of  the  glorious  victory.  And 
after  her  miyesty  bad  raterrogated  with  me  upon  sundry  questions 
yery  punctually,  and  that  therein  I  had  g^ven  her  full  satisfactian 
upon  every  particular,  she  gave  me  again  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  conb* 
manded  my  dispatch  for  Ireland,  and  so  dismissed  me  with  grace 
and  favour.  At  my  return  into  Ireland,  I  found  my  lord  presi- 
dent ready  to  march  to  the  siege  of  Beerhaven-castle,  then  fortified 
and  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  some  Irish  rebels,  which  after 
battering,  we  had  made  assaultable,  entered  and  put  aU  to  the 
sword.  His  lordship  then  fell  to  reducing  these  western  parts  of 
the  province  to  subjection,  and  obedience  to  her  muesty's  laws : 
and  having  placed  garrisons  and  wards  in  all  places  of  importance^ 
made  his  return  to  Cork ;  and  in  the  way  homewards  acquainted  me 
with  his  resolution  to  employ  me  presently  into  England,  to  obtain 
licence  from  her  majesty  for  his  repair  to  her  royal  presence :  at 
which  time  he  propounded  unto  me  the  purchase  of  all  sir  Walter 
Rawleigh's  lands  in  Munster,  which,  by  his  assistance,  and  the  mediae 
tion  of  sir  Robert  Cecil,  was  perfected,  and  this  was  a  third  addition 
and  rise  to  my  estate.  Then  I  returned  into  Irelukl  with  my  lord 
president's  licence  to  repair  to  court,  and  by  his  recommendation 
was  married,  25  July,  1603,  to  my  second  wife,  Mrs.  Catherine  Fen* 
ton,  the  onljr  daughter  of  sir  Jeffrey  Fenton,  principal  secretary  of 
state,  and  privy  councillor,  in  Ireland,  on  which  day  I  was  knighted 
by  sir  Ge(»ge  Carew,  1.  d.  of  Irelanc^  at  St.  Mary's  abbey,  near 
Dublin."  ' 

His  sabsequent  promotion  was  exceedingly  rapid :  he  was  sue- 
cessively  created  privy  councellor,  earl  of  Cork,  lord  justice,  and 
high  treasurer.  During  his  tenure  of  office,  previous  to  the  arri- 
val of  lord  Straflford,  we  are  told  by  his  panegyrist,  that  *'  his 
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lordship^  at  a  very  great  personal  expense^  encouraged  the  settle- 
ment of  Protestante ;  the  suppression  of  Popery,  the  regulation 
of  the  army,  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  trans- 
plantation of  many  septs  and  baroarous  clans,  fh>m  the  frnitful 
prorinoe  of  Leinster  into  the  wilds  of  Kenr/'  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wars  of  1641,  Boyle  and  his  elder  sons  exerted 
themselves  strenuously  to  defend  their  possessions  £rom  the 
incanions  of  the  natives  whose  total  extirpation  they  earnestly 
advocated.  His  death  took  place  in  1643,  and  he  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  philosopher  Robert 
Bojle,  of  whom  Ireland  may  well  be  proud.  Ingenuous  as  the 
"tme  remembrances^'  of  his  life  left  by  the  '^  great  earl  of 
CorV  may  appear,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  vast  estate  deserved  the  title  of  a  "  hastily  gotten  and 
suspitiously  kept  fortune,*'  given  to  it  by  a  noble  writer. 
"I  am  veiy  confident,''  says  sir  Christopher  Wandesford, 
''since  the  suppression  of  abbeys  no  one  man  in  either  king- 
dome  hath  so  violently,  so  frequently  layde  prophane  hands, 
hands  of  power,  upon  the  church  and  her  possessions,  (even 
almost  to  demolition  where  he  hath  come)  as  this  bolde  earl  of 
Corke."  ''Lord  Cork,"  observes  Crofton Croker,  ''is  said  to 
have  powerfully  advanced  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and 
it  most  be  granted,  if  the  severest  intolerance  has  been  benefit 
cial  to  the  cause  of  union :  the  bigotry  of  the  Protestants 
against  their  Boman  Catholic  brethren  in  those  towns  under 
his  influence  reached  a  degree  of  marked  violence  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom/'  He  is  by  no  means  clear 
of  the  blood  of  Atherton,  bishop  of  Waterford,  the  lands 
belonging  to  which  see  are  still  held  by  the  earl's  successors^ 
and  had  not  Strafford  been  hurried  to  the  block  there  can  be 
Kttle  doubt  that  he  would  have  made  an  effort  to  restore  to 
the  church  the  property  wrested  from  her  by  Boyle. 

The  earFs  residence  on  Cork  hill  appears  to  have  been  early 
used  by  the  government.  During  the  panic  in  Dublin  conse- 
quent on  the  rising  of  1641  "the  council  was  removed 
out  of  the  castle  to  Cork  house,  and  the  rolls  and  re- 
cords of  sev^al  offices  removed  to  the  same  place ;"  shortly 
after,  we  find  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and  other  membeis. 
of  the  privy  council  meeting  in  the  gallery  of  Cork  house 
to  arrange  certain  public  affairs  with  a  deputation  from  the 
house  of  commons.  During  the  Protectorate  the  building  was 
occapied  by  the  council  of  state  and  their  subservient  officers. 
The  committee  of  transplantation  satin  this  edifice,  in  1653, 
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and  here  in  1654  it  was  determined  at  a  council  of  war 
that  the  army  should  pay  Dr.  Petty  one  penny  per  acre 
for  surveying  the  forfeited  lands.  The  following  extracts  rela- 
tive to  Cork  house  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  from 
the  records  of  the  Irish  privy  ooancil : — 

'Mdth  October  1651.  It  was  ordered  by  the  council  that  com- 
miasioners  should  survey  the  4  courts  and  the  gallery  at  Cork 
house  and  report  how  much  it  wotdd  cost  to  repair  the  decajs. 
On  20th  January  1652-3  order  was  given  for  tne  supplying  of 
boards,  posts,  nails,  hinges,  wood  for  ballusters  door  case  &c.  for 
fitting  up  rooms  in  Corke  house  for  clerks  attending  the  commis- 
sioners of  parliament  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

By  an  order  of  council  dated  1st  August  1653,  it  was  ordered, 
that 

Boger  Lord  Broffhill  Scout  Master  Genl.  John  Jones 

Sir  Uar dress  Wa]l^r  Adjt.  Genl.  Hy.  Jones 

Col.  Hierome  Sankey  Adjt.  Genl.  Wm.  Allen 

Col.  Richard  Laurence  Major  Anthy.  Morgan 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  oonndl  of 
war  at  Cork  house  on  the  ninth  of  March  1651,  relatiTe  to  Hentenant 
colonel  Prime  Iron  Bochfort,  ancestor  of  the  now  extinct  earls  of  Bd- 
vedere  i — 

Lieutenant  General,  President. 

Mr.  Corbett,  Col.  Jones,  Mr.  Weaver,  Col.  Hewson,  Muster-Master- 
General,   Col.  Lawrence,  Adjutant-General  Long,    Major    Meredith, 
Lieut.  Col.  Amap,  Major  Jones,   Captains  Pierce,  Campbell,  Sankey, 
Mansfield,  Hore,  Haycock,  Manwaring,  Sands. 

**TRa  defendant  being  this  day  convened  before  the  court  held  at 
Cork-house,  in  the  presence  of  the  right  hon.  the  commissioners  of 
parliament,  the  lieutenant-general  being  president.  1.  It  being  pat 
to  the  question  whether  the  blow  received  by  Turner  upon  his  head 
from  lieut.  col.  Bochfort,  was  the  cause  of  the  said  Turner's  death? 
Resolved  in  the  afilrmative.  2.  Whether  upon  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  court,  it  appears  that  lieut.  col.  Bochfort  gave  the  mortel  wound 
unto  the  party  slain,  out  of  malioe  and  with  intention  to  kill  him  ?  Be- 
solved  in  the  negative.  3.  Whether  upon  the  whole  evidence  it  ^ipear- 
eth,  that  lieut.  col.  Bochfort  wounded  the  said  Turner  in  his  own  de- 
fence ?  Resolved  in  the  negative.  4.  Whether  Ueut.  coL  Bochfort  be 
guil^  of  the  death  of  the  said  Turner  within  the  seventh  article  of  duties 
moral?  Besolved  in  the  negative.  5.  Whether  lieut.  ooL  Prime-iron 
Bochfort,  in  killing  of  major  Turner  by  the  wound  he  gave  him  in  the 
head,  be  guilty  of  manslaughter  within  the  last  article  of  war,  under  the 
title  of  administration  of  justice?  Besolved  in  the  affirmative.  6.  Whe- 
ther, upon  the  matter  of  evidence  appearing  to  the  court,  he  be  guil^  of 
a  breach  of  the  fifth  article,  under  the  title  of  duties  in  the  camp  and 
'garrison?  Besolved  in  the  affirmative.  7.  Whether,  upon  the  whole 
natter,  lieut.  col.  Bochfort  shall  suffer  death  ?  Beaolved  in  the  affir- 
mative." 

Bochfort  was  shot  on  I4th  May,  1652,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  and  a  branch  of  the  family  would  have  become  extinct  by  his 
death,  but  for  an  extraordinary  instance  of  moral  courage  and  oonlempt 
of  death  which  he  exhibited  a  few  hours  before  his  execution. 
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Ool.  Bob.  Barron  Lt.  Col.  Amop 

Qr.  Mr.  Genl.  Vernon^  Dr.  Philip  Carteret  and 

Major  Henrj  Jones 
or  anv  6ve  of  them  be  a  standing  committee  to  sitt  at  Corke  honse  every 
Mondaj  Wednesday  and  Frl&j,  tOi  con^der  all  matters  referred  to 
them  by  the  commissioners  of  tke^cottunptf  welii^y  to  oUar  sngge»- 
tions  from  time  to  time  how  oppressions  .may  be  removed  and  re- 
dressedf  and  what  else  they  concejve  miCy  be  Tor  the  public  service, 
and  particularly  how  trade  may  be  advanced,  and  how  the  great 
work  of  transplantation  may  be  managed  and  carried  on  with  the 
most  advantage  to  the  common  wealth. 

On  August  1653,  it  was  ordered  that  the  long  gallery  in  Corke 
house  befitted  up  for  the  said  standing  committee. 

*<  On  I6th  April  1685  by  a  further  order  of  council  it  was 
ordered  that  Corke  house  be  repaired,  especially  the  roof — and  the 
gallery  also  ;  as  also  that  a  convenient  passage  be  made  through  the 
gallery  from  Corke  house  into  the  castle.  Tet  so  that  convenient 
chambers  and  rooms  be  prepared  in  the  said  gallery  for  the  meeting 
of  the  committees  and  otners. 

On  22d  June  1 655,  it  was  ordered  by  the  council 

Whereas  the  lord  deputy  and  councill  are  necessitated  to  re- 
move out  of  Cork  house  to  sitt  in  the  old  councill  chamber  in  the 
castle  for  sonne  tyme  while  Cork  house  is  in  repayringi  and  for  as 
mnch  and  whereas  there  is  a  necessity  for  having  the  conveniency 
of  some  rooms  in  the  said  castle  for  clerks  and  other  officers  to 
attend  the  councill.  It  is  ordered  that  all  such  rooms  that  were  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  old  councill  chamber  in  the  castle  be  forthwith 
repayred :  Ana  on  28th  June  1655,  It  was  by  order  of  councill,  dated 
at  Dublin  castle,  referred  to  chief  justice  Pepys,  one  of  the  councill, 
and  Mr.  attorney  genl.  Basil],  to  consider  of  such  evidence  and 
writings  as  relate  to  the  house  called  Corke  house  in  Dublin,  and  to 
reporte  what  they  hold  advisable  as  to  the  having  a  longer  lease 
made  of  the  said  house. " 

The  lease,  however^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
uewed,  and  Cork-house  was  relinquished  as  a  government 
oiBce.  After  the  Restoration  the  earls  of  Cork  came  again 
into  possession^  and  in  1660^  it  is  described  as  ''abut- 
ting on  Dame's  gate  and  the  city  wall  on  the  east ;  to  the 
street  on  the  north ;  to  the  High-street,  leading  to  the  castle, 
on  the  west ;  and  to  the  mearing  stone,  set  in  the  wall  of  the 
gallery,  distant  one  hundred  feet  from  the  castle  wall,  on  the 
south."  In  1670,  "at  the  charges  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  an  exchange  place  was  made  in  the  garden  of  Cork* 
house  (form^lv  the  grave-yard  of  St.  Marie  la  ^me),  very 
convenient  with  buildings  erected  on  pillars  to  walk  under  in 
foul  weather,  where  merchants  and  others  met  every  day  at  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  to  treat  of  their  business.'^    In  1685, 
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William  Mendey^  bookseller  kept  his  shop  in  the  Exchange;  and 
aWilliamite  writer  of  the  day^  tells  us  that  by  theradeness  of  the 
Papists,  in  the  times  of  James  11.,  "  the  Exchange  was  entirely 
rained ;  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  being  aUe  to  keep  in  it, 
by  reason  of  the  insolencies  of  the  new  Popish  officers  who 
walked  in  it,  affronted  or  assaulted  every  body,  or  extorted 
their  goods  from  them  for  nothing,  the  shopkeepers  not  daring 
fo  refuse  to  trust  them/^  This  statement,  however,  must  be 
received  with  caution,  as  an  original  proclamation,  now  before 
ns,  issued  by  the  king  from  Dublin  castle  on  the  24th  of 
November  1689,  decrees  death  against  any  '^souldiers  and 
others  of  our  arm/'  guilty  of  "  any  manner  of  waste,  spoyl  or 
destruction  whatsoever*'  in  the  city  or  liberties  of  Dublin. 

The  Exchange  appears  to  have  been  removed  from  Cork- 
house  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary ;  in  1707  we 
find  notice  of  "Coi\i  change,''  and  a  part  of  it  was  subsequent- 
ly occupied  by  Pressick  Eider^  and  Thomas  Harbin,  printers; 
among  whose  publications  in  ''the  Exchange  on  Cork  hill" 
may  be  noticed  the  first  edition  of  Tickell's  charming  ballad  :— 

^  Of  Leinster,  famed  for  nuddens  fair. 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace." 

They  also  published  here  in  1725  a  periodical  called  the 
"  Dictator,"  issued  on  Mondays  and  Fridays ;  and  some  years 
later  (1749)  Christopher  Plunket,  an  expert  fencing  roaster, 

*  He  was  "  obliged  to  abscond  on  his  printiiifl;  an  inflammatory  pam- 
phlet against  government,  a  proclamation  having  been  issued,  and  a 
reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  offered  for  apprehending  him.  He  took 
on  him  the  name  of  Darby  (his  wife's  name£and  for  many  years  was  an 
itinerant  comedian  in  England."  His  son,  Thomas  Rider,  subeecpiently 
manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  became  one  of  the  most  celebimted  actors 
of  his  age.  Opposite  to  Lucajs's  was  the ' '  stationers*  hidl*'  which  was  occa- 
sionally let  for  various  purposes.  In  1737  we  find  notice  of  a  sumptuous 
banquet  given  in  it  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  it  was  also  used  as  an  auctioii 
room  for  the  sale  of  pUite  and  valuables.  From  1730  to  1766  Cometius 
Kelly,  noticed  in  our  paper  on  Fishamble-street,  kept  his  fencing 
school  at  the  stationers'  haU,  in  which  he  gave  lessons  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  KeUy  visited  London  in  1748  where,  in  a  public 
match  before  a  large  number  of  nobility  and  gentry,  he  signally 
defeated  the  best  fencing  master  in  England,  and  was  universal^ 
admitted  to  be  the  most  expert  swordsman  then  Imown.  The  "  DuMin 
news  letter"  (1740)  published  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  waa  "printed 
by  and  for  K.  Reilly  at  the  stationers'  hall  on  Cork-hiU."  Asumg 
various  curiosities  exhibited  here  '  Mn  a  warm-room  with  a  good  fire**  from. 
nine  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night  in  1731,  were  '*  a  painting  by 
Raphael,  and  several  fleaa  tied  by  gold  chains.**   On  Cou-luU  were 
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kept  his  school "  over  the  old  Exchange/'  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  portion  of  Cork  house  was  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  most  fashionable  places  of  public  resort 
in  Dublin,  known  as  Lucas's  coffee  house.  In  a  satire  pub« 
lished  in  1706  we  find  it  described  as 

"  That  famed  place  where  slender  wights  resort. 
And  gay  Pulvilio  keeps  his  scented  court ; 


located  Solyman's  cofiee-hous6  (1691)  ;  St.  Laurence's  coffee-house 
(1008) ;  the  Union  coffee-house,  where  we  find  pamphlets  printed  in 
1706 ;  ihe  Globe  tavern,  on  the  site  of  which  three  houses  were  built  in 
1729;  the  Ho(^  tavern  (1733)  where  a  musical  society  used  to  hold  their 
meetings;  the  Cock  and  punch  bowl  (1735)  in  which  a  masonic  lodge 
assembled  on  every  second  Thursday.  Close  to  the  castle  was  a  billiard 
table  kept  in  1712  by  John  Gwin ;  we  find  notice  of  Shaw  a  bookseller 
here  in  1696^  and  an  English  writer  of  the  same  period  gives  the  follow, 
hig  account  of  Mat  Read,  a  barber  on  Cork-hill,  who,  it  may  be  observed 
hsd  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  "He  is  a  man 
willing  to  please,  and  the  most  genteel  barber  I  saw  in  Dublin,  and 
therefore  I  became  his  quarterly  customer ;  but  as  ready  as  he  is  to 
humor  his  friends,  yet  is  he  brisk  and  gay,  and  the  worst  made  for  a 
dissembler  of  any  man  in  the  world ;  he  is  generous  and  frank,  and 
speaks  whatever  he  thinks,  which  made  me  have  a  kindness  for  him ; 
ttul  it  was  not  lost,  for  he  treated  me  every  quarterly  payment,  and  was 
obliging  to  the  last ;  he  has  wit  enough,  a  great  deal  of  good  humour, 
and  (though  a  barber)  owner  of  as  much  generosity  as  any  man  in  Ire- 
land. And  if  ever  I  visit  Dublin  again.  Mat  Read,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
his  heir  and  successor,  is  the  only  barber  for  me.  And  as  for  his  spouse 
though  her  fiace  is  full  of  pock  holes  she  is  a  pretty  little  good-humoured 
creature,  and  smiles  at  every  word.*'  The  "  cock  pit  royal"  was  located  on 
Cork-hill  early  in  the  last  century.  The  amusements  during  the  season  be- 
gan here  at  12  a.m.,  and  matches  were  fought  between  the  various  counties 
and  provinces  generally  for  about  forty  g^neas  a  battle  and  five  hundred 
guineas  for  the  main  or  odd  battle.  Noblemen  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  as  well  aa  the  lowest  classes  frequented  the  cock  pit,  where 
wsgers  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  guineas  were  frequently 
risked  on  the  result  of  the  conflicts.  Here  also  was  the  Eagle  tavern  (1 733), 
kept  by  Lee,  where  a  masonic  lodge  assembled  on  every  second  Wednes- 
day ;  and  in  which  the  Hanover  club,  John  Plunkenett,  secretary,  met  on 
every  Wednesday  evening.  On  their  public  anniversaries  the  members 
went  in  prooesaion  fh>m  the  castle  and  marched  round  StephenVgreen, 
whence  they  returned  to  a  banquet  at  the  '*  Eagle;**  one  of  the  gold 
niedals  of  this  society,  bearing  on  it  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  In  this  tavern 
Also  were  held  the  dinners  of  the  Aughrim  and  the  Sportsman's  clubs. 
In  1756  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  duchess  (Elizabeth  Gunning) 
▼isited  Dublin  and  dined  at  tiie  Eagle  tavern,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  rendered  for  the  time  impassable  by  the  vast  crowds  who  thronged 
to  see  the  beautifU  Irishwoman  whose  attractions  had  created  such  a 
wonderful  sensation  in  England.  Isaac  D'Olier,  goldsmith,  resided  at 
the  «•  bear  and  hammer'*  on  Cork-hill  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  Removed  thence  during  the  improvements  of  1762  to  a  house 
in  Bame-stveet  fimnerty  occupied  by  Grogan,  a  noted  mercer. 
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Wtwre  eiRed  wit  ne*er  shews  its  hated  Utoe, 
But  b&ppier  nonsense  fills  the  Uiouffhtless  place ; 
Where  sucking  beaux,  our  fatare  nopes,  are  bred. 
The  sharping  ffamester,  and  the  bnllj  red, 
0*er  8todc*d  with  teie,  bat  indigent  cf  bread." 

At  noon  Lucas's  was  nsnaily  crowded  bj  the  city  beam; 
dressed  in  all  that  was  fine  and  gay^  with  prim  queues  at 
martial  Eugene  wigs,  bugled  waistcoats,  Steinkirk  breast  ruf- 
fles, and  gold  clockfi  in  their  silk  stockings,  they  strutted  about 
the  coffee-hooae,  read  the  newspapers,  sif^ied  coffee,  roiled  to 
the  park  or  playhonse  in  a  chair  or  coach  and  six,  and 
passed  a  part  of  their  evenings  either  in  the  galleries  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  or  in  toe  theatres,  where  the  stage  was 
thronged  with  them  on  benefit  nights ;  and  the  sober  citizens 
complained  chat  even  at  divine  service  they  were  distneled  by 
those  extravagant  petit  maitres.  In  a  poetical  description  of 
a  ''pretty  fellow"  of  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  we  are  told 

that 

*'  At  Lucas's  he  spends  the  day. 
And  for  a  montn  won't  miss  a  play ; 
Pays  all  his  visits  here  and  there. 
And  cannot  walk  without  a  chair. 
Unless  it  be  in  Stephen's  green. 
To  shew  his  shapes  and  to  be  seen ; 
The  coach  or  chair  must  stand  and  wut. 
While  our  doughty  hero  walks  in  state." 

Of  the  various  extraordinary  characters  who  frequented 
lioeas's  one  of  the  most  eccentric  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
authoress  of   '^^  Castle  Backrent/'    who   was    appropriately 

styled  the  "prince  of  puppies/' 

"  It  is  reported  of  this  colonel  Ambrose  Edgeworths  that  he  once 
made  a  visit  to  one  of  his  brothers,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  about 
one  dapr's  journey  from  his  house,  and  that  he  travelled  to  see  him 
with  his  led  horse,  portmaatuas,  &e.  Aa  soon  as  be  arrived  at  his 
brvther'Sy  the  povtuantuas  were  unpaeked,  and  three  suits  of  fine 
ekMlha,  Mie  finer  than  another^  tHne*  upovi  ofaairs  in  his  bedidiamber, 
together  with  his  night-gowui  and  shaving  plate,  disposed  in  their 
proper  places.  The  next  morning,  upon  bis  coming  down  to  break- 
fast, with  his  boots  on,  his  brother  asked  him  where  he  proposed 
riding  before  dinner :  I  am  going  directly  home  says  the  coloneL 
Lord  I  said  his  brother,  I  thought  you  intended  to  stay  some  time 
with  ns«    No,  replied  the  colonalt  I  can't  sta|r  with  you  at  present ; 
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J  just  came  to  see  ^ou  and  my  sister,  and  must  return  home 
Qoming.  Aod  accordingly  his  cloaths,  &c,  were  packed  up, 
•ff  he  went.  But  what  mint  soever  the  colonel  might  have  had 
ast  of,  his  son  Talbot  Edgeworth  excelled  him  by  at  least  fifty 
length.  Talbot  never  thought  of  anything  but  fine  deaths, 
iid  furniture  for  his  horse,  and  exciting,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
rsal  admiration.  In  these  pursuits  he  expended  his  whole  in- 
» which,  at  beet,  was  very  inconsiderable :  in  other  respects,  he 
not  how  he  lived.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  an  exceeding 
lome  fellow,  well  shaped,  and  of  good  hei^^hth,  rather  tall  than 
s  middle  size.  He  began  very  early  in  his  life,  even  before  he 
f  age,  to  shine  forth  in  the  world,  and  continued  to  blaze  during 
iiole  reign  of  Qeorge  the  first.  He  bethou^t  himself  very  happily 
9  extravagance,  well  suited  to  his  diposition  :  he  insisted  upon 
colnsive  ri^ht  to  one  board  at  Lucas's  coffee  house,  where  he 
t  walk  bacKwards  and  forwards,  and  exhibit  his  person  to  the 
of  all  beholders;  in  which  particular  he  was  indulged  almost 
rsally  ;  but  now  and  then  some  arch  fellow  would  usurp  on  his 
ege,  take  possession  of  the  board,  meet  him,  and  dispute  his 
;  and  when  this  happened  to  be  the  case,  he  would  chafe,  blus- 
■k  the  gentleman  his  name,  and  immediately  set  him  down  in 
ble-book,  as  a  man  he  would  fight  when  he  came  to  age.  With 
d  to  the  female  world,  his  common  phrase  was,  <  They  may  look 
lie.*  In  short,  he  was  the  jest  of  the  men,  and  the  contempt  of 
omen.  This  unhappy  man,  being  neglected  by  his  relations  in 
macy,  was  taken  into  custody  during  his  madness  and  confined 
idewellf  Dublin,  where  he  died." 

le  generality  of  the  frequenters  of  Lucas's*  were,  however. 


"he  other  fashionable  places  at  this  time,  including  the  Bason,  the 
d,  Bingsend  and  Templcogc,  shaU  be  hereafter  noticed  in  detail, 
ilinstown  in  the  county  of  Dublin  was  the  resort  of  the  sporting 
men  who  repaired  thither  to  hunt  with  the  earl  of  Meath'i  hounds. 
1744,  the  inn  at  Loughlinstown  was  kept  by  Owen  Bray,  and  was 
A  period  one  of  the  ^t  houses  of  accommodation  in  the  kingdom, 
laequence  of  the  singular  attention  of  the  host,  who  was  a  man  of 
education,  of  much  plain,  solid,  good  sense,  and  so  remarkably 
Dg,  that  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  frequently  made  parties  to 
%  Loughlinstown.  Here  particularly,  from  a  similar  motive — to  pro- 
hie  interests — were  held  the  cock-fights,  which,  though  now  happilv 
wprp  Ihon  a  fAvnritp  RmuAPnipnt  nf  this  onnntrv."     The  foU 
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Ua  mart  dangeroiit  membera  of  society  than  the  lackless  Edge- 
worth*  The  insane  rage  for  duelling  which  pervaded  Europe 
at  the  period  extended  to  Ireland^  and  the  hot  politics  of  the  time 


Wore  ye  ftill  of  compUints  from  the  crown  to  the  toe, 

A  Titit  to  Owen's  will  ears  90  of  woe } 

A  back  of  tuch  •pirits  je  ne?er  did  know. 

For  let  what  will  h&ppen  they're  always  in  flow, 

Wlien  he  touehee  up  Ballen  a  mona,  oro% 

The  Joy  of  that  fellow  for  me. 


Fling  leg  over  garron,  ye  lorert  of  sport. 
True  loy  is  at  Brajr'a.  tno*  there's  little  ai 
*TiB  thither  the  lads  of  brisk  mettle  resort. 


For  there  they  are  sore  that  they'll  never  Csll  short. 
Of  claret,  and  Ballen  a  mona,  oro. 
The  eighty-fourth  bumper  for  me. 

Mean-spirited  reptiles  deienredly  sink. 
But  Owen  shall  sing,  and  shall  hunt,  and  shall  drink. 
The  boT  that  ft-om Irampers  yet  nerer  did  shrink  j 
Nor  till  threescore  and  ten,  shall  he  Tenture  to  toink 

Of  leaving  off  Ballen  a  mona,  oro. 

Long  life  to  gay  fellows  tor  me." 

In  addition  to  his  fully  recognised  merits  as  a  worthy  landlord  and 
liberal  purveyor  of  yenison  and  claret,  Owen  Bray  was  aJso  distinguished 
as  a  sportsman,  in  which  character  he  figures  in  the  "  EUniddery  fox 
hnnt,**  the  authorship  of  which  celebrated  song  has  been  ascribed  to 
him: — 

*'  In  seventeen  hundred,  and  forty  and  four. 
The  fifth  of  December— I  think  'twas  no  more. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  by  most  of  the  clocks, 
we  rode  ft-om  Kilruddery.  In  search  of  a  fo« ; 
^e  Loughlinstown  landlord,  the  bold  Owen  Bray, 
,  *^^Jl?''*  Adair,  sure,  was  with  ns  that  d^ ; 
Jo  DebUI,  UaU  Preston,  that  huntsman  so  stont, 
Dick  Holmes,  a  few  others,  and  so  we  went  out." 
•  *  0  m 

"  .^t^*^^^*^?^  hounds,  and  a  set  of  such  men, 
Tla  a  shrewd  chance  if  ever  you  meet  with  acala. 
Had  Nirorod,  the  mightiest  of  hunters,  been  there. 
Fore  gad,  he  had  shook  like  an  aspen  for  fosr.** 

MUt  QwwBny't  death  in  1708,  Iioughlinatown  house  wat  kept  by 

Christopher  Clark.     "  Squire  Adair"  waa  John  Adair  of  KiUmaa, 

CO.  l>ttblin,  collector  and  customer  of  the  port  of  lamorick,  noted 

for  "  his  bumpers,  his  beef  and  good  cheer,"  and  who,  says  an  fAdmog* 
was 

4  «^        1 ,       ^ — "  possem'd  of  a  pretty  esUte,— 
A  no  would  to  the  Lord  it  was  ten  times  as  great." 

£r^  "^^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  kwt  century  relates  how  old  Time  took  a 

"5?  ***•  y^^  ^l.?****  «*»»•»  *o  dissipate  earee. 
The  spot  was  Kilter  nan  .—the  house  was  Adair's. 

wui?!l?  *?  the  'Ight  of  the  soberwrwe. 
Some  plodding  meohanio,  or  prig  of  a  priest. 

And  despla  d  him  as  moderns  despise  an  old  song. 
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lendered  single  combats  aa  fceqnent  in  Dublin  as  at  Paris  w 
London.  The  yard  behind  Lucas's  coffee-house  was  the 
place  to  which  the  fiery  disputants  usually  retired  to  settle 


Jack  Ad4lr  wu  at  Ubie  wHta  sis  ofhti  IHenda, 
Who,  for  making  him  drank,  ho  «ra»  making  amends  ; 
Time  hoind,  at  nU  pretence  none  there  was  •in'onted^ 
*  Sit  down,  boj.*  laje  Jack, '  and  prepare  to  be  hunted.' 

Tbey  drank  hand  to  flat,  for  six  hoare  and  more  i 
'Till  down  tumbled  Time,  and  began  for  to  snore ; 
Five  gaHona  of  claret  they  pour'd  on  his  head, 
And  were  going  to  uke  the  old  flincfaer  to  bed.'* 

Adair,  irlio  died  in  )760i  is  also  commemorated  in  some  yerses  detailing 
the  rer^  at  KUteman  in  July,  1745 : — 

-  Jack  Adair  laid  so  fleet  were  his  horses  and  dogs, 
Tliat  nothing  coold  match  his  old  baj,  sir. 
For  leaping  o'er  ditches  and  scamp'rfng  thro*  bogs. 
And  liaiiguig  by  heath  upon  Bray,  sir. 
St.  Leger  by  laughing,  and  drinking  pell-mell. 
Soon  pat  the  whole  man  in  a  blase,  sir ; 
Tho'  unas*d  to  be  oonqoer'd,  he  now  broke  the  spell. 
And  the  bottle  did  stand  in  a  maze,  sir. 

Te  Flaod'rikins  stout  may  boast  of  your  war. 

May  kill  all  the  French,  sir,  and  spare  none. 

But  shew  me  the  man  wou'dn't  rather  by  far. 

Be  drinking  with  Jack  at  Kilteman. 

Ye  Trinity  dronea  with  your  logick  so  stale, 

Blay  plod  OTer  Buivers  to  learn  on. 

But  who  won'd  prefer  conege  mutton  and  ale 

To  the  darct  and  beef  of  KUternan  ? 

Were  I  possess'd  of  all  the  chink 

That  was  conqner'd  by  Cortes,  Heman, 

I'd  part  with  it  all  for  one  good  drink 

WitA  Johnny  Adair  of  KUteman. 

The  soldiers  may  drink  to  their  Cumberland  brate. 

The  sailora  may  drink  to  their  Vernon, 

Whilst  all  merry  mortals  true  happiness  bare 

With  Johnny  Adatr  of  KUteman." 

A  French  writer,  in  a  notice  of  Hollybrook,  oonnty  Wicklow,  relates 
the  foUowing  anecdote  of  another  joTial  squire  Adidr ;  the  inyader  in 
this  case  was  as  unsuccessfnl  as  the  two  English  adrenturers  noticed  at 
page  834.  "  C'est  dans  cette  maison  que  vivait,  ce  Robert  Adair,  si 
SEuneox  dans  nombre  de  chansons  en  Ecosse  et  en  Irlande.  J*ai  tu  son 
portrait,  il  est  Taienl  de  lord  Molesworth,  et  de  sir  Bobert  Uodson  i 
qui  Oily  Brook  appartient.  On  m'a  cont^  son  histoire  de  cette  maniere. 
Un  EcowiniB,  nn  maltre  iyrogne  apparement,  ayant  entendu  parler  deo 

rrouesses  Bachiqnes  de  Bobert  Adair,  yint  d^EcDsse  ^xpr^s  pour  le  dtf  fier 
la  bonteille :  4  peine  d^barqntf  ^  Dnblin,  il  demanda  a  de  tout  lemonde 
dans  son  jargon,  '  Ken  ye,  one  Robin  Adair,'  tant  qu'  a  la  fin  on  lui 
indiqua  son  homme.  II  se  rendit  che2  lui,  demanda  k  lui  parler  et  lui 
fit  part  de  son  projet :  Robert  Adair  ^tait  alors  2i  table;  H  lui  offrit  de 
rmder  le  different  sur  le  champ,  mais  TBcossais  ne  TOidut  rien  accepter 
chez  lui,  et  lui  dit  que  tout  6tait  pr^t  h.  lauberffe  de  Bray.  Nos 
deux  champions,  se  rendirent  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  mais 
api^  diz  bouteilles  TEcossais  se  laissa  tomber  sous  la  table :  Robert 
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their  differences  in  a  hostile  tpanuer.  The  company  flocked  to 
the  windows  to  see  that  the  laws  .of  honor  were  fully  observed^ 
and  to  bet  upon  the  probable  surriYor  of  the  infatuated  men 
who  were  crossing  their  swords  beneath  in  deadly  combat; 
and  when  death  terminated  the  encounter^  the  thoughtless 
spectators  retired  to  discuss  the  relative  qualities  of  their  Mar- 
gaux^  Graves  or  Haut-bnan  claret^  the  then  favorite  wines. 
The  portrait  of  Jack  Gallaspy  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
class  of  men  who  held  high  positions  among  the  "  bloods" 
of  their  day: — 

"Gallaapy  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  man  I  have  ever  wen, 
well  made,  and  ver^y  handsome.  He  had  wit  and  abiliti^s^  sung  well* 
and  talked  with  great  sweetness  and  fluencVf  but  was  so  extremely 
wickedj  that  it  were  better  for  him,  if  he  had  been  a  natural  fool. 
By  his  vast  strength  and  activity,  his  riches  and  eloquence,  few  things 
could  withstand  him.  He  was  the  most  prophane  swearer  I  have 
known : — fought  everything,  debauched  everything,  and  drank  seven 
in  a  hand ;  that  is,  seven  glasses  so  placed  between  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  that  in  drinking,  the  liquor  fell  into  the  next  gusses,  and 
thereby  he  drank  out  of  the  first  glass  seven  glasses  at  onoe.  This 
was  a  common  thing,  I  find  from  a  book  in  my  possession,  in  the 
reiffn  of  Charles  the  second,  in  the  madness  that  followed  the  resto- 
ration of  that  profligate  and  worthless  prince.  But  this  gentleman 
was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  could  or  would  attempt  to  do  it ; 
and  he  made  but  one  gulp  of  whatever  he  drank ;  he  did  not  swallow 
a  fluid  like  other  people,  but  if  it  was  a  ouart,  poured  it  in  as  from 
pitcher  to  pitcher.  When  he  smoaked  tooacco,  he  always  blew  two 
pipes  at  once,  one  at  each  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  threw  the  smoak 
of  both  out  of  his  nostrils.  He  had  killed  two*  men  in  duels  before 
I  left  Ireland,  and  would  have  been  hanged,  but  that  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  tried  before  a  judge,  who  never  let  any  man  suffer  for 
killing  another  in  this  manner.  (This  was  the  late  (1742)  sir  John  St. 
Leger).  He  debauched  all  the  women  he  could,  and  many  whom 
he  could  not  corrupt,  he  ravished.  I  went  with  him  once  in  the  stage- 
coach to  Kilkenny,  and  seeing  two  pretty  ladies  pass  by  in  their  own 
chariot,  he  swore  in  his  horrible  way,  having  drank  very  bard  after 
dinner,  that  he  would  immediately  stop  them  and  seize  them : 
nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty  that  I  hindered  him  from  attempt* 
ing  the  thing  ;  by  a^uring  him  I  would  be  their  protector,  and  he 


Adair  la  dessns,  tira  la  sonnette,  en  demanda  une  onzlenne  et  en  pre- 
sence des  gargons  se  mettant  k  cheval  sur  le  pauvre  Ecossais,  il  I'avalla 
enti^rement  sans  prendre  haleine  et  se  mit  a  hurler  huzca  i  goig6e  de> 
ploy 6e.  Quand  le  bon-homme  d'Ecosse,  eut  cuvd  son  vin,  il  s'en  retonr- 
na  en  ville :  son  histoire  avait  fkit  du  bruit,  et  1'  on  venait  lui  demander 
en  rinannant,  *  Ken  ye,  one  Robin  Adair,'  et  il  r^pondait,  *  I  ken  the 
Da'" 
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ass  through  my  heart  before  he  could  proceed  to  offer  them 
ist  rudeness.  In  sum,  I  never  saw  nis  equal  in  impietv, 
Jlj  when  inflamed  with  liquor,  as  he  was  every  day  of  his  li/e, 
I  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  wine  to  make  him  drank,  weak»  or 
ss.  He  set  no  bounds  or  restrictions  to  mirth  and  revels. 
J  slept  every  third  night,  and  that  often  in  his  cloaths  in  a 
where  he  would  sweat  so  prodigiously  as  to  be  wet  quite 
fa  ;  as  wet  as  if  come  from  a  pond,  or  a  pail  of  water  had  oeen 
I  on  him.     While  all  the  world  was  at  rest,  he  was  either 

?j^  or  dancing,  scouring  the  public-houses,  or  riding  as  hard  as 
d  drive  his  horse  on  some  iniquitous  project.  And  yet,  he 
ras  sick,  nor  did  he  ever  receive  any  hurt  or  mischief.  In  health, 
d  plenty,  he  passed  life  awav,  ana  died  about  a  year  ago  at  his 
in  the  county  of  Galwi^,  without  a  pang  or  any  kind  of  pain. 
raa  Jack  Gallaspy.     There  are,  however,  some  things  to  be 

his  favour,  and  as  he  had  more  regard  for  me  than  any  of  his 
itaDce,  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  do  him  all  the  jus- 
my  power.  He  was  in  the  first  place  far  from  being  quarrel - 
snd  if  he  fought  a  gentleman  at  the  small  sword,  or  boxed  with 
ir  or  coachman,  it  was  because  he  had  in  some  degree  been  ill 
>r  fancied  that  the  laws  of  honour  required  him  to  call  an  equal 
iccount,  for  a  transaction.  His  temper  was  naturally  sweet. 
next  place,  he  was  the  most  generous  of  mankind.  His  purse 
1  was  ever  at  his  friend's  service  :  he  was  kind  and  good  to  his 
B  :  to  the  poor  a  very  great  benefactor.     He  would  give  more 

SLway  to  tne  sick  and  distressed  in  one  year,  than  I  believe 
rich  pious  people  do  in  seven.  He  had  the  blessings  of 
ads,  for  his  charities,  and,  perhaps,  this  procured  him  the  pro- 
t  of  heaven." 

c  characters  of  the  men  of  this  period  were  composed  of 
ange  and  inconsistent  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  quali- 
hat  it  appears  difficulty  to  decide  whether  their  outrages 
human  and  divine  laws,  were  counterbalanced  by  their  nu- 
ts acts  of  charity  and  philanthropy.  Duelling  was  an  inevi- 
oonsequence  oi  the  state  of  European  society  in  the  early 
rf  the  last  century,  when  deep  drinking  was  esteemed  good 
■^hip,  nnd  when  profligacy  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ixitcs  of  a  "  fine  gentleman/' — whose  thief  ambition  was 
able  to  imbibe  an  enormous  quantity  of  wine,  and  to  use 
mall  sword  with  sufficient  dexterity  to  despatch,  in  single 
\3t,  any  man  who  presumed  to  question  his  statements 
ver  false  or  absurd.  An  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
li  to  which  the  duelling  mania  was  carried  at  the  period  is 
shed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  two  Englishmen  who 
HeA  to  Ireland  purposely  to  kill  or  be  killed  by  the  hos* 
le  Mr.  Mathew  of  Thomastown,  of  whom  they  knew 
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nothing  save  that  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  dwordsmeii 
of  his  day  : — 

**  It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign>  when  Mr. 
Mathew  returned  to  Dublin,  after  his  long  residence  abroad.  At 
that  time  party  ran  very  high,  but  raged  no  where  with  such  violcmoe 
as  in  that  city,  inasmuch,  mat  duels  were  every  day  fought  there  on 
diat  score.  There  happened  to  be,  at  that  time,  two  gentlemen  in 
London  who  valued  themselves  highly  on  their  skill  in  fencing ;  the 
name  of  one  of  them  was  Pack,  the  other  Creed ;  the  former  a  major, 
the  latter  a  captain  in  the  army.  Hearing  of  these  daily  exploits  in 
Dublin,  they  resolved*  like  two  knight-errants,  to  go  over  in  quest  of 
adventures.  Upon  enquiry,  they  learned  that  Mr.  Mathew,  lately 
arrived  from  France,  bad  the  ohamcter  of  being  one  of  the  first 
swordsmen  in  Europe.  Pack,  rejoiced  to  find  an  antagonist  worthy 
of  him,  resolved  the  first  opportunity  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him ; 
and  meeting  him  as  he  was  carried  along  the  street  in  his  chair,  jostled 
the  fore  chairman.  Of  this  Mathew  took  no  notice,  as  supposing  it 
to  be  accidental.  But  Pack  afterwards  boasted  of  it  in  the  public 
coffee-house,  saying,  that  he  had  purposely  offered  this  insult  to  that 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  spirit  to  resent  it.  There  happened  to 
be  present  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Mathew's  of  the  name  of 
Macnamara,*  a  man  of  tried  courage,  and  reputed  the  best  fencer  in 


*  The  Macnamaras  of  Thomond  sprang  from  Oliol-Olum,  king  of 
Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  by  his  son  Coxinac-Cas, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  north  Munster,  or  Thomond.  The  principal 
representative  of  this  race  on  the  Continent  in  the  last  century  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  navy,  John  Macnamara,  vice-admiral,  grand  cross 
chevalier  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  governor  dt 
Bochefort.  The  iSnench  biographer  of  Louis  XY.,  after  observing  how 
Louisburgh  in  north  America  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  through 
the  fault  of  the  naval  officer,  M.  de  la  Maisonfort,  captain  of  the  Vigil- 
ant, sent  with  supplies  for  the  place,  then  remarks — **  As  for  the  rest, 
the  victory  of  M.  de  Macnamara,  a  simple  captain  of  a  ship,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  5  vessels  and  2  frigates,  designed  for 
the  American  islands — where  he  met  with  several  of  the  enemy's  men- 
of-war,  whom  he  fought,  and  obliged  to  sheer  off— supported  thehooonr 
of  the  French  flag.'*  In  1755,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  England.  Macnamara  commanded  the  following,  of  the  two 
squadrons,  fitted  onf  in  Brest  and  Kochefort,  against  the  English :  his 
own  vessel— La  Fleur  de  Lys,  80  guns— L'Heros,  74 — Le  Palmier,  74 — 
L*Eveill6,  64— L'Inflexible,  64— L*Aigle,  50-L*Am«tiste,  30— -La  Fleur 
de  Lys,  30 — L^Heroine,  24.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  diligence  and 
skill  with  which  he  preserved  from  the  enemy  the  fleets  oif  merchant 
vessels  entrusted  to  his  conveyance.  Lord  Cloncurry  tells  us  of  John 
Macnamara  a  high  tory  politician,  upon  intimate  terms  with  Pitt, 
who  was  severely  injured  at  the  Westminster  election  where  he  took  an 
active  part  against  Fox  ;  the  unfortunate  miss  Ray,  mother  of  the 
late  Basil  Montague,  was  leaning  on  his  arm  when  she  was  shot  by  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Hackman.    The  same  writer  notices  another  Macnamara 
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Ireland.  He  immediatelj  took  up  the  quarrel*  and  said*  he  was  sure 
Mr.  Mathew  did  not  suppose  the  affront  intended,  otherwise  he  would 
have  chastised  him  on  the  spot:  but  if  the  major  would  let  him 
know  where  he  was  to  be  found,  he  should  be  waited  on  immediately  on 
bis  ftiend*0  return,  who  was  to  dine  that  day  a  little  way  out  of  town. 
The  major  said  that  he  should  be  at  the  tavern  over  the  way,  wher^ 
he  and  bis  companions  would  wait  their  commands.  Immediately  ob 
his  arrival,  Mathew  being  made  acquainted  with  what  had  passed, 
went  from  the  colFee-house  to  the  tavern,  accompanied  by  Maonfr- 
mara.  Being  shewn  into  the  room  where  the  two  gentlemen  were, 
after  having  secured  the  door,  without  any  expostulation,  Mathew  and 
Pack  drew  their  swords ;  but  Macnamara  stopped  them,  saving,  be 
had  samethin^  to  propose  before  they  proceedea  to  action.  He  said, 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  he  never  could  bear  to  be  a  cool  spectator, 
to»  sir  (addressing  himself  to  Creed)  if  you  please,  I  shall  have  the 
honor  of  entertaining  you  in  the  same  manner.  Creed,  who  desired 
i»  better  sport,  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  instantly  drawing 
his  sword ;  and  to  work  the  four  champions  fell,  with  the  same  com- 
posure as  if  it  were  only  a  fencing  match  with  foils.  The  conflict  was 
of  some  duration,  and  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  by  the  two 
officers,  notwithstanding  the  great  efl^sion  of  blood  from  the  many 
wovnds  which  they  had  received.  At  length,  quite  exhausted,  they 
both  fell,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the  superior  skill  of  their  antago* 
nists.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mathew  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
perfect  composure  of  his  mind  during  the  action.  Creed  had  fallen 
the  first ;  upon  which  Pack  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  poor  Creed,  are  you 
gone  ?*  '  yes,'  said  Mathew,  very  composedly, '  and  you  shall  instantly 
jTocA  after  him ;'  at  the  same  time  making  a  home  thrust  quite 
through  his  body,  which  threw  him  to  the  ground.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  never  in  his  life,  either  before  or  after, 
known  to  have  aimed  at  a  pun.  The  number  of  wounds  received  by 
the  ranquished  parties  was  very  gpreat ;  and  what  seems  almost 
miraenlouB,  their  opponents  were  untouched.  The  surgeons,  seeing 
the  desperate  state  of  their  patients,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  room  where  they  fought,  but  had  beds  imme- 
diatelj  conveyed  into  it,  on  which  they  lay  many  hours  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  When  they  came  to  themselves,  and  saw  where  they 
Were^  Pack,  in  a  feeble  voice,  said  to  his  companion,  '  Creed,  I  think 


who  acted  in  London  as  agent  for  political  affairsdo  several  of  the  public 
men  of  Ireland.  **Hi8  table  was  open  to  his  Irish  employers  and  their 
oponexionfl ;  and  there  was  to  be  met  the  elite  of  the  London  society  of 
the  day.  At  his  villa  at  Streatham,  near  Croydon,  where  his  hospitality 
diooe  oat  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  his  larder  was  a  sort  of  public 
eatnoatyt  and  was  usually  shown  to  his  visitors  as  such.  It  was  always 
piovisioned  as  for  a  siege,  which,  in  fact,  it  sustained  every  Sunday, 
when  a  large  and  very  often  a  most  agreeable,  dinner-party  assemble 
On  these  occasions  it  was  no  unusual  event  for  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
attend  miinvited,  as  did  also  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  note  in  both 
booses  of  parliament.*' 
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we  are  the  conquerors,  fbr  we  have  kept  tf  e  Aeld  of  battle.'  For  s 
loDgtime  their  IWe^were  despaired' of/ Imt  to%he  aBtontahiifteiit  of 
evory  «ie»  they '  both  reoofreved.^  Whem  itfa^iwekrd  sble  to  *  too  voiii* 
paoji  MathAw  and  his  frieDd  attended  them  daily,  and  a  close  iati- 
macy  afterwards  eiuaed>  ae^  th^^  fpuod  them  man  of  probity*  and  of 
the  best  dispositions,  except  in  this  Oiilzoti^h  idea  of  duelling, 
whereof  they  were 'now  perfectly  cured:''     ■'  •    . 

It  must  however  be  rccolleeted  tti'a^  jit  llus  period,  accordbg 
to  a  learned  writer,  ^  the  ignorance  kj)rfjpimoralitjr  of  the  great 
mass  of  society  in  ^England  werd  jgifbs^^i^d'di^gtisting.  By  the 
generality  of  fashionable  jefs'otiJ^'ctf  b'Otli  ifexes,  Uteratr  and 
scientific  attaiitaents  were  d^spl^fl  as*  pedihtic  and  Tolgar. 
'That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates  in  common 
talk,  was  then  rarely  to  oe  found.  Men  not  professing  learn- 
ing were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and  in  the  female 
world,  any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished  only  to 
be  censured/  Politics  formed  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies; 
swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices ;  gaming  and 
drunkenness  abounded ;  and  the  practice  of  duelling  was 
carried  to  a  most  irrational  excess.  In  the  theatre,  as  well  as 
in  society,  the  corruption  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  continued  to 
prevail ;  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  the  habitual  en- 
couragers  of  the  coarse  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  bear-bait- 
ing, and  prize  fighting."  The  commencement  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  this  degraded  state  of  society  has  been  unanimously  and 
truthfully  ascnoed  to  a  native  of  Dublin — sir  Richard  Steele — 
who,  by  originating  periodical  literature,  "brought  philosophy 
out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in 
clubs  and  asscmbhes,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coflTee-houses  ;^  we 
hope  to  shew  in  a  future  paper  what  a  considerable  proportion 
of  intellect  was  contributed  by  Ireland  to  the  aristocracy  of 
wit  and  learning  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Lucas's  coffee-house  continued  to  be  frequented  tiU 
a  short  time  before  the  year  1768,  when  it  was  re- 
moved, together  with  adjacent  buildings,  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  widen  the  approach  to  the  castle. 
The  latest  notice  we  find  of  it  is  in  1768  when  a  collection 
of  wild  beasts  was  exhibited  ^'  in  the  large  room  over  the  coflee- 
house;"  the  total  sum  paid  to  government  for  Cork-house 
amounted  to  £8829  3*.  4rf.  After  the  completion  of  the 
plans  for  the  present  Parliament  street  it  was  found  that  the 
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Diilid  not  be  carried  in  a  direct  line  with  an  entrance 
i  CBstle-yajrd  without  destroying  a  considerable  number 
»rtant  buildingp,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  chapel  for 
nent  with  a  high  cupola  should  be  made  the  termination 
^ew  street.  The  merchants  of  Dublin  however  presented 
on  to  parliament  '^  setting  forth  their  want  of  a  proper 
^and  to  erect  an  exchange  on ;  that  the  difficulties 
)p.ared  under  for  want  of  such  ground  was  a  detriment 
^.and  that  ii  a  lot  of  ground  was  granted  to  them  in 
treet,  opposite  Parliament-street^  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
ige  tothecommerceaiidtradeoftliecityofDublin.'^  Their 
i  was  granted,  and  a  plot  of  ground  of  one  hundred  feet 
was  reserved  for  the  proposed  erection  which  appears  to 
riginated  from  the  following  circumstances  : — "  Mr. 
I  Allen  having,  in  1763,  been  appointed  by  patent  to 
jcure  place  of  taster  of  wines,  and  endeavouring  to  en- 
fee  of  two  shillings  per  ton  on  all  wines  and  other 
imported  into  this  kingdom,  the  body  of  merchants  of 
y^  alarmed  at  what  they  considered  as  a  new  mode  of 
y  taxation,  formed  an  associatiori^  entered  into  a  sub- 
n,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-one  of  their 
rs  to  conduct  a  legal  opposition  to  the  measure:  the 
e  did  not  last  long,  or  cost  much ;  and  turning  their 
ts  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  redundant  siibscrip- 
ley  unanimously  adopted  the  idea  of  building  a  commo- 
mlding  for  the  meeting  of  merchants  and  traders :  such 
o  have  been  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  building  this  Ex- 
,  and  a  situation  having  been  fixed  upon,  the  purchase- 
£13,500  was  obtained  from  parliament  by  the  zeal  and 
of  doctor  Charles  Lucas,  then  one  of  tlie  city  repre- 
^es/'  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  building  a  sum  of 
orty  thousand  pounds  was  raised  by  lotteries  conducted 
merchants  with  the  greatest  integrity,  and  premiums 
been  offered  for  the  best  and  most  suitable  architectural 
the  plans  of  Thomas  Cooley  were  finally  accepted, 
le  second  premium  was  awarded  to  James  Gandon,  and 
d  to  T.  Sandby.  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  while 
iitenant  of  Ireland,  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
mce  of  the  erection   of  the  Exchange,  and  had  ob- 

-  ^1 L : i.: ai.^   a i. i*-_   __i  .! -1-    -'i. 
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however^  prevented  Ixlm  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice 
which  was  executed  on  the  second  of  Angust^  1769,  by  loid 
Townshend,  accompanied  the  lord  chanceUor,  the  arebbish^^ 
of  Dublin  and  the  trustees ;  all  the  bells  in  the  town  rang  ont 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  displayed  their  colors,  and  after  the 
ceremony  the  lord  lieut^iant  was  entertained  in  a  magnificent 
manner  at  tlie  Tholsel  by  the  trvstecs.  The  foujidation  was 
hid  upon  a  rock  formerly  well  known  as  "  Standiast  Dick/' 
which  extends  along  Parliament-street,  nnder  Essex-bridge  to 
Liffey-street  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  prelimi- 
minary  arrangements  had  scarcely  been  completed,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  corporation  of  the  dty  to  obtain 
control  over  the  intended  edifice;  this  was  snccessfnlly  resisted 
by  the  merchants  in  whom  paiiiament  finally  vested  the  pro- 
perty. ''  The  trust  being  thus  arranged,  not  only  did  the 
merchants  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  erectingtheExchange 
without  any  assistance  from  parliament,  but  a  fund  for 
upholding  the  building  was  provided  by  a  tax  on  their  entries 
at  the  custom  house,  the  surplus  of  that  fund  being  subse- 
quently appropriated  towards  erecting  the  commercial  build- 
ings, and  corn  exehanffe,  for  the  further  accommodation  and 
use  of  the  trade  of  Dublin.  The  merchants  at  the  same  time 
appropriating  £1000  towards  re-building  the  blue-coat  hos. 
pital,  and  several  other  large  sums  exceeding  £15,000  to  the 
marine  school,  Hibernian  school,  and  tx>  the  hospitals  of  the 
city/'*  The  Exchange  was  first  opened  in  1779,  having  been 
ten  years  in  erection,  and  the  following  is  a  contemporaij 
description  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice  at  that  time  : — 

"  The  inside  of  this  edifice,  possess  heauties  that  cannot  be  clearlj 
expressed  by  words,  being  a  great  curiosity  to  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  architecture.  The  dome  is  spacious,  lofty,  and  noble;»  and  is 
supported  bj  twelve  composite  fluted  columns,  which  rising  irom 
the  fiooT,  form  a  circular  walk,  in  the  centre  of  the  ambolatorr ;  the 
entablature  over  the  columns,  is  enriched  in  the  most  splendia  man* 
ner,  and  above  that,  are  twelve  elegant  circular  windows.     The 


*  See  the  able  "  statement  relating  to  the  royal  Exchange  oS  Dublin,**. 
8vo.,  the  production  of  a  gentleman  no  less  distinguished  for  his  high 
position  in  the  mercantile  world,  than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  literature 
and  history  of  Ireland ;  and  whose  late  munificent  conduct  in  attempting 
to  preserve  for  this  country  one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  her  ancient 
art  (described  in  the  Irish  Quarterlt  Be  view.  Vol.  i.  p.  613)  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 
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of  the  dome  is  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments,  in  the 
tMMi/t,  divided  into  small  hexagonal  compartments,  and  in  the 
ia  a  ^§®  window  that  illuminefl  most  of  the  buildine. 
Q  two  or  the  columns,  op|)osite  the  entrance  of  the  north 
D  a  white  marble  pedestal,  is  a  statue  in  bras^  of  his  present 
,  George  the  thirds  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  crowned  with 
ind  holding  a  truncheon  in  his  hand ;  it  was  executed  by  Mr. 
cNrt»  and  cost  seven  hundred  guineas.  On  each  aide  of  the 
ohuBns  that  support  the  dome,  are  semi-pilasters  of  the  lonio 
hat  extend  to  upwards  of  half  the  height  of  the  columns ; 
e  pilasters  is  an  entablature,  and  above  that,  in  the  space 
i  toe  columns,  are  elegant  festoons  of  drapery,  and  other 
ntal  decorations ;  with  a  clock  over  the  statue  of  his  mi^esty, 
lotly  opposite  the  entrance  at  the  north  front.  Behind  four 
olnmns*  answering  to  the  angles  of  the  building,  are  recesses, 
tska,  and  other  accommodations  for  writing,  these  are  not 
rj  convenient,  but  serve  to  square  the  walks  that  surround 
icipal  one  in  the  centre ;  those  side  walks  are  supported  bv 
lasters,  that  are  continued  round  the  building,  with  blank 
,  in  which  seats  are  placed  ;  the  floor  through  the  whole  am- 
f  is  handsomely  inlaid,  particularly  in  the  central  part.  The 
I,  pilasters,  arcade,  floor,  stair-cases,  &c.,  are  all  of  Portland 
rfaich  creates  a  very  grand  effect.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
de  of  the  exchange,  are  oval  geometrical  stur-cases,  which 
the  coffee-room,  and  other  apartments  on  the  same  floor : 
ir-cases,  are  enlightened  by  flat  oval  lanterns  in  the  cieling, 
8  embellished  by  handsome  stucco  ornaments :  In  some  of 
apartments,  are  represented  figures  found  in  the  ruins  of 
meum,  with  the  grounds  colored.  In  a  niche  on  the  west  stair- 
•  beautiful  pedestrian  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Lucas, 
red  in  white  marble  by  Mr.  Edward  Smyth*  of  this  city,  the 


I  artist  was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year  when  he  produced  the 
rthis  statue.  "  In  the  history  of  sculpture,"  says  a  late  critic, 
M,  there  is  not  another  instance  of  such  maturity  having  been 
I  at  such  an  age.  This  statue  has  long  been  the  object  of  great 
km ;  it  has  also  been  occasionally  the  subject  of  most  stringent 
I.  Many  of  its  admirers,  however,  are  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
hat  more  sobriety  of  air,  and  less  energy  of  action,  would  have 
it  more  within  the  pale  of  conventional  excellence ;  but,  whilst 
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expanse  of  whioh^  was  dBBrMjeAhy  a  nankber  ^f  gMtlMiMi^  ftdmtrers 
of  the  deceased  patriot  |  ion- the  bod/  of  the  pedestal  in  ba»«eHef,  Up 
a  representation  of  liberty  seated^  with: her  rod. and  cap»  The 
cofFee-room,  ezten(b  from  one  stair-case  to  the  other,  aUnost  the 
whole  length  of  l!he  nor^h  front,  and  its  breadth  is  from  the  front 
to  the  dome  t  In  poitit  of  magnificMi^,  it  i^  perhaps  equal  io  any 
coffee«ro<Hn  in  Great  Biitto)  'It  ntcemA  ittt  lights  iMf  the  windows 
in  the  north  fronts  aad  bf  oval  JaAlema  in.  the  flat  of  the  cnling, 
which  is  highly  ornamented,  a^d  from  w^c]^  is  suspended  n  gpnand 
lustre.  The  other  embelCshtneu^s  ot  tljiis  room  are  in  ^ood  taste, 
and  entirely  oettvement:  ik  6iie'^d^'6f  the'roo<nis  a  clock,  sar> 
rounded  with  stucco  ornaments.  At  >the'-w^Jft'froht|  ie  a  spacious 
and  handsome  room,  wherein  the  merchants  deposit  in  ranges  of 
drawer^)  samples  of  their  diiVBrent  ooBBi>edi«i6s  ;''at  the  fofarib  end 
is  a  Venetian  window,  which  *  helps  ta  light  it:  This  room  leads  to 
the  apartments  of  the  househeeperv  Ac,  At  the  east  front,  is  an 
elegant  roon  for  the  committee  of  merehants  to  meet  in,  finished  in 
a  good  stile,  with  a  Venetian  window  at  the  south  end  which  assists 
in  lighting  it,  similar  to  that  in  the  room  atthe  west  front ;  adjoin- 
ing to  this  apartment  is  a  convenient  anti«-diamber.** 

The  Exchange  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  extensively 
used  for  its  intended  commercial  purposes^  and  it  early  became 
a  place  fox  holding  public  and  pohtical  meetings.  "  Under 
the  Exchange^'  says  a  writer  in  1794,  '^  did  the  memorable 
volunteers  of  Ireland  most  commonly  muster  for  reviews  or 
campaigns,  whose  noble  exertions  will  be  remembered  to  their 
honor,  wbdle  the  country  experiences  the  advantages  risingfrom  a 
free-trade^  and  abrogation  of  such  acts  aa  wereotherwiee  inimical 

'  I  !■»■  >»  1  Il»l.  I<  III  11,1,—       .. 

obstructions  which  not  only  oppose  his  progress,  bu£  threateu,  by  their 
impending  weight,  to  crush  him  on  his  passage.  There  is  a  bold  daring 
about  the  figure,  which  neither  verges  on  the  buUy  nor  tlie  bravo,  bat, 
whilst  it  seeks  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  others,  spares  not  itself  in  the 
struggle.  It  is  a  nohle  impersenation  of  the  patriot  nan/'  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  bar  intended,  in  1782,  to  erect  a  statue  to  Ocattan,  bnt 
he  declined  the  honor,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned^  £dmund  Burke,  in 
a  letter  to  lord  Gharlemont,  recommended  for  the  purpose  fiickey,  '^ 
^oung  Irish  sculptor,  wbo^  he  writes,  **  X  really  think,  as  fiur  as  my 
judgment  goes,  is  fully  equal  to  omi  best  statuaries,  both  in  taste  and 
execution  •  Mr.  Grattan^s  son  tells  us,  that,  after  his  fatlxer's  death,  *«a 
statue  in  marble  (executed  by  Chantry  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to 
his  genius  and  taste)  was  erected  by  private  subscription,  and  is  placed 
in  the  royal  Exchange,  Dublin;  to  the  messrs.  La  Touche,  James 
Corty,  Anthony  Blake,  and  a  number  of  other  ardent  and  generous 
minded  friends,  this  honour  is  due,  and  by  Mr.  Grattan*s  family  was 
thanklWly  appreciated."  Of  late  years  the  groupe  in  the  Exchange  has 
been  auffoifinted  by  the  addition  of  Hoean's  sti^nes  of  Thomaa  Dram- 
mond  and  Daniel  O'OonnelL 
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to  theiigbU  of  a  tree  peopk^  from*  the  clmtgof  aisnd  tbe  ▼ibnil* 
ing  dome  etagbt  tbe  generona  flatae,  and  re-echofed  tbe  enliven- 
ing'sound  of  liberty."  In  1788  the  Exchange  tras  selected  a^ 
the  place  of  meeting  fox  the.  delegates  pf  the  national  conven- 
tion for  paiUameatarj  refoi:iu;,. being,  however,. found  inade^ 
qnate  to  the  aecommodbtion  of  aiveiylarge  detifaeratrreassem- 
hlj,  it  was  resolved  to  transfetthe  sittings  of  the  convention 
to  the  Botunda^  and  Vre  have  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  tenth  pf  TSToyember,  1783,  by  one  who  himself 
took  a  pronuneat  partin  tben^ :— - 

f.  r        I     •••I  I      ■  ' 

*'Tbe  citizens  of  DiiMiA  exoelled  in  «hear  hospitalitgr;  tfaey  ap^ 
peared  in  orowds  every  where,  Ibr4ntig  thein  anvHatiom  od  tbe  coun- 
try volanteers;  every  seKiier  •  lutdtiHiiiiflpeuA  bitiets  prassed  into  his 
hand ;  every  hoosebolderj  who  oovld  afPord  it,  vied  in  entertaining 
hi<  g^uest  with  zeal  and  cordiality.  Erec^  thing  wae  secure  and 
tranquil ;  but  when  it  was  considered  that  300  members  had  virtually 
proclaimed  a  concurrent  pariiamentt  under  the  title  of  a  national  oon» 
vention,and  were  about  to  lead  a  splendid  procession  through  the  body 
of  the  city,  to  hold  its  sittings  within  view  of  the  houses  of  legislature, 
the  alfairs  of  Ireland  seemed  drawing  fast  to  some  decisive  catastro- 
phe. But  it  was  also  considered,  that  the  convention  was  an  assem- 
bly of  men  of  rank,  of  fortune,  and  of  talent.  The  convention,  there- 
fore»  possessed  an  importaooe  and  a  consistence  that  seemed  to  ren- 
der some  momentous  consequence  absolutely  inevitable :  the  crisis 
did  arrive,  but  it  was  unfortunate ;  Ireland  totteredj  retrograded^ 
and  has  fallen.  The  firing  of  twenty-one  cannon  announced  the  first 
movements  of  the  delegates  from  the  royal  Exchange  to  the  Rotunda ; 
a  troop  of  the  Rathdown  cavalry,  commanded  by  colonel  Bd wards, 
of  Old-court,  county  of  Wicklow,  commenced  the  procession ;  the 
Liberty  brigade  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Napper  Tandy,  with  a 
band,  succeeded.  A  company  of  the  barristers*  grenadiers,  headed 
by  colonel  Pedder,  with  a  national  standard  for  Ireland,  borne  by  a 
captain  of  grenadiers,  and  surrounded  by  a  company  of  the  finest 
men  of  the  regiment  came  after,  their  muskets  slung,  and  bright 
battle-axes  borne  on  their  shoulders.  A  battalion  of  infantry,  with 
a  band,  followed,  and  then  the  delegates,  two  and  two,  with  side 
arms,  carrying  banners  with  motto  and  in  their  respective  uniforms 
— broad  green  ribands  were  worn  across  their  shoulders.  Another 
band  followed  playing  the  special  national  air*  alluded  to.  The 
chaplains  of  the  different  regiments,  in  their  cassocks,  marched  each 
with  his  respective  corps,  giving  solemnity  to  the  procession,  and  as 
if  Invoking  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  efforts,  which  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  surrounding  multitude.  Several  standards  and 
colors  were  borne  by  the  different  corps  of  horse  and  foot ;  and 


*  This  was  the  foUowing  *'  simple  noted"  march,  composed  by  some  of 
the  musicians  of  Dublin  in  1780  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  volun- 


Hi 
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another  brigade  of  artillery,  commanded  by  counsellor  Oalbeck,  with 
labels  on  the  cannons'  mouths,*  was  escorted  by  the  barristers'  coros 
in  scarlet  and  gold  (the  full  dress  uniform  of  the  king*s  guards; ; 
the  motto  on  their  buttons  being  'Vox  populi  suprema  lex  est.' 
l^he  procession  in  itself  was  interesting,  bat  the  surroonding  scene 
was  still  more  affecting.  Their  line  of  march,  from  the  Exchange  to 
the  Rotunda,  was  through  the  most  spacious  streets  and  quays  of  the 
city,  open  on  both  sides  to  the  river,  and  capable  of  containing  a 
vastly  larger  assemblage  of  people  than  any  part  of  the  metropolis 
of  England.  An  immense  body  of  spectato'rs,  crowding  every  win* 
dow  and  house-top,  wonld  be  but  an  ordinaxy  oocurrence,  and  might 
be  seen  or  described  without  novelty  or  interest ;  but,  on  thia  occa« 
sion,  every  countenance  spoke  zeal,  every  eye  expressed  solicitude^ 
and  every  action  proclaimed  triumph :  green  ribands  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  from  every  window  by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  fair 
occupants ;  crowds  seemed  to  move  on  the  house-tops ;  ribands  were 
flung  upon  the  delegates  as  they  passed ;  yet  it  was  not  m  loud  or  a 
boisterous,  but  a  firm  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  the  effervescence  of  a 
heated  crowd — it  was  not  the  fiery  ebullition  of  a  glowing  people- 
it  was  not  sedition — it  was  liberty  that  inspired  them:  me  heart 
bounded,  though  the  tongue  was  motionless — ^those  who  did  not  see, 
or  who  do  not  recollect  that  splendid  day,  must  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  reflecting,  that  (under  all  its  circumstances)  no  man  did 
before,  and  no  man  ever  will  ^  behold  its  like  again.' " 


teer  corps  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  all  might  be  accustomed  to 
march  to  the  same  air  at  their  reviews : — 
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ft:tpE:5;rtf 


**  As  a  composition,  it  appears/'  says  the  above  writer,  *'  to  claim  no 
merit  whatever,  being  neither  grand  nor  martial ;  but  it  was  unirersally 
adopted  by  the  Tolunteers,  and  was  played  at  idl  public  places,  theatzes, 
and  in  the  streets,  etc.,  by  every  sort  of  performer,  and  on  all  instru- 
ments ;  at  public  dinners  and  meetings  it  invariably  accompanied  St 
Patrick's  day  in  the  morning.*' 

*  Their  motto  was : — "  oh  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips,  and  our  mootiiB 
shall  sound  forth  thy  praise  I  " 
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igtiie  troubles  of  1798,  the  Exchange  was  converted 
hud  of  military  depot  in  which  courts  martial  were 
id  punishments  inflicted  on  all  suspected  persons. 
Um  us  that  torture  was  made  use  of  here^  ''  under 
»tion  of  the  immediate  agents  and  confidential  friends 
•nment^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  castle,  in  such 
:on  that  the  screams  of  the  sufferers  might  have  been 
in  the  very  oflBces  where  the  ministers  of  the  govern- 
et  to  perform  their  functions/'  Spewing  of  the  arbi- 
nduct  of  town  major  Sirr  during  this  period.  Dr.  Mad- 
enres,  "  there  was  no  redress  for  these  acts :  the  man 
ght  be  fool  enough  to  seek  it,  would  become  a  marked 
abject  to  be  taken  up  on  suspicion,  sworn  against  as 
nr's  case,  and  perhaps  hanged.  A  gentleman  of  the 
f  Adrien,  was  seen  looking  up  at  the  windows  of  the 
ge,  where  some  prisoners  were  confined ;  he  was  tapped 
uioalder  by  the  major,  and  told,  at  his  peril,  to  turn 
(  on  that  side  of  the  street  again/' 
he  9th  of  March,  1811,  Walter  Cox,  editor  of  the  Irish 
le,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  passed  on  him  by  lord 
J,  for  having  published  a  "  vision^'  called  the  ''  Painter 
I  reference  to  the  disruption  of  the  connection  between 
i  and  Ireland,  was  conducted  from  Newgate  to  the  royal 
ge,  where  he  stood  for  an  hour  in  the  pillory  pre- 
br  his  punishment,  without  receiving  the  slightest 
?f  from  a  crowd  of  about  twenty  thousand  persons  who 
d  to  witness  the  exhibition.  In  1814  nine  persons 
Ued  and  many  severely  wounded  by  the  fall  of  the 
i^e  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  which  ^ave  way  to  the 
5  of  a  crowd  assembled  to  view  the  puoUc  whipping  of 
ik  "  After  the  assimilation  of  currency,  and  alteration 
mnking  system  respecting  bills  on  England,  the  Ex- 
became  unnecessary  for  its  original  purpose.  The 
r  of  commerce  therefore  applied  to  governnient  to  be 
.  to  sell  the  building,  and  apply  the  produce  to  pur« 
eneficial  to  the  trade  of  the  port  (government  having 
sly  intimated  a  wish  to  be  the  purchaser  for  £35,000). 
iceedings  were  suspended,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
fficulties— 'Various  acts  of  parliament  requiring  that  all 
p  of  bankrupts'  commissioners,  &c.,  should  be  held  at 
shange,  and  these  acts  could  not  be  repealed  until  the 
okrupt  courts,  &c.,  were  completed.*'  It  is  unnecessary 
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for  118  here  to  recapitulate  the  various  public  usemblies  which 
have  been  held  in  the  Exchange  previous  to  its  present  adap- 
tation for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  of  the  city ;  and  had 
not  centralization  been  partially  arrested  in  its  desolating  pro- 
gress, we  should  most  probably  have  seen  realised  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  anti-Union  poet  :— 


**  Thro'  Gapel -street  soon  as  you'll  rurally  range^ 
Tou'U  Bcar^  recognize  it  the  same  street ; 
Choice  turnips  shidl  grow  in  your  royal  Ezcbai^, 
Fine  cabbages  down  along  Dame«street.' 


II 


At  ''sir  Isaac  Newton's  head/'  on  Cork  hill,  facing  Lucas's 
coffee  house,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  resided  John 
Brooks,  an  Irish  engraver  of  very  high  merit.  In  his  early  years 
it  is  said  that  ''  he  made  a  copy  from  the  print  of  Hogarth's 
Richard  III.,  in  pen  and  ink,  which  was  esteemed  a  miracle,  for 
when  it  was  shewed  to  Hogarth,  who  was  desired  to  view  it 
with  attention,  he  was  so  far  deceived  as  to  reply  he  saw 
nothing  in  it  remarkable,  but  that  it  was  a  very  fine  impression, 
and  was  not  convinced  until  the  original  was  produced  to  shew 
that  this  was  a  variation  in  some  trifling  circumstances.** 
Brooks  was  the  teacher  of  Spooner,  Houston,  and  James  Mac 
Ardell,  the  latter  is  considered  to  have  been  the  best  mez- 
Eotinto  portrait  engraver  of  his  day.  Houston  and  Spooner 
were  also  distinguished  artists ;  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Brooks, 
wife  of  his  master,  engraved  by  Bichard  Houston,  from  a 
painting  bv  Worlidge,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  speci- 
mens of  the  art  extant.  In  the  last  century,  before  cen- 
tralization and  absenteeism  had  deprived  Dublin  of  the 
wealthy  classes  to  whom  the  cultivators  of  the  fine  arts 
might  naturally  look  for  support  and  patronage,  many 
painters  and  engravers  found  employment  in  the  Irish  metro- 
polis. We  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  proposals  issued  in 
1742  by  Brooks  for  engraving  by  subscription  one  hundred 
portraits  to  be  decided  on  by  lots  drawn  by  the  subscribers. 
This  scheme  was  partially  carried  out,  the  subscription  was 
2s.  6d.  to  each  plate  and  the  lots  were  drawn  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  parliament  house,  and  in  1743  he  also  issued  pro- 
posals for  engraving  by  subscription  a  number  of  countiy  seats 
within  thirty  miles  of  Dublin;   how  far  these  pUuu  woe 
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lealised  williqppear  from  the  catalogue^  of  his  works.  The  er* 
nitic  character  of  Brooks  combioing  with  a  discovery  which  he 
had  made  induced  him  to  quit  Ireland.  In  1746  he  settled  in 
the  Strand^  ia  London,  where  he  was  for  a  time  patronized  by 
Ihe  prince,  of  Wales^  and  some  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  and 
England. 

^ On  his. arrival  in  London  he  p)roduced  a  specimen  of  an  art 
which  since  has  been  applied  and  extended  to  a  very  considerable 
manufacture  at  Liverpool  and  other  places  in  England^  which  was 
printing  in  enamel  colors  to  burn  on  china,  which  having  been  shown 
to  that  general  patriot  and  worthy  character  sir  Theodore  Jansen, 
who  conceived  it  might  prove  a  national  advantage,  readily  em- 
barked init^  took  York  house  at  Battersea,  and  fitted  it  up  at  a 
considerable  expense,  MrGynuj  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  very  ingenious 
designer  and  engraver,  was  employed  with  Mr.  John  Hall,  who  that 
time  was  very  young.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  stories  from  Ovid 
and  Homer,  and  were  much  admired  for  their  beautj  of  design,  and 
engraving,  as  well  as  novelty  of  execution,  and  were  much  sought 
after  by  the  curious  for  pendants  in  cabinets,  or  covers  to  toilet 
boxes,  &c.,  &c.  This  manufacture  might  have  been  very  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  parties,  but  through  the  bad  management  and  dis- 
eSpated  conduct  of  Brooks  it  was  in  great  measure  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Jansen,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London  at  that  time  ;  but 
the  commission  of  bankruptcy  was  withheld  until  his  office  was 
expired,  because  he  did  not  wisn  to  receive  the  usual  annual  stipend 


*  There  is  not  yet  extant  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  any  of  the  Dublin 
engraTers,  a  deficiency  which  we  purpose  to  suppy  in  our  eubsequent 
papers  on  the  various  localities  in  which  they  resided.  The  following 
alphabetical  list  of  Uie  prints  engraved  by  Brooks,  together  with  the 
catalogue  of  Ford's  works  at  page  346,  is  now  for  the  first  time  given 
to  the  public  t — Aldrich,  alderman  William;  Annesley»  hon.  James* 
Bellsario,  after  Vandyke.  Blesaington,  prospect  of.  BoiUter,  primate. 
Bowes,  chief  baron.  Boyle,  Henry.  Boyne,  battle  of,  after  Wyke. 
Boyne,  Obelisk  at.  CaUaghan>  Cornelius.  Carter,  Thomas,  M.P. 
Chesterfield^  earl  ol  Cook,  Sir  Samuel.  Coram,  captain  Thomaa. 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  prospect  of  the  races  at.  Derry,  siege  of.  Devon- 
shire, duke  ot  Gardiner,  Luke,  M.P.  George  II.  Grenadiers* 
exereise,  31  plates.  Grey,  Samuel,  commissioner  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.  How,  Thomas,  alderman.  Howard,  Robert,  bishop  of  Blphin. 
Kane,  Nathaniel,  alderman.  Lanesborough,  Humphrey,  earl  of. 
Ugonler,  general.  Leixlip  and  the  waterfall,  view,  of.  Leland,  John, 
]>.D.  Lingen,  William.  Mac  Kercher,  Daniel,  jurisconsult.  Madden, 
nr.  Samuel.  Malcolm,  Sarah.  Molesworth,  Richard,  Viscount.  Nevil, 
general  Clement.  JNewport,  Robert,  lord.  Plunket,  Margaret.  Powers- 
court  waterfall,  after  Vanderhagen.  Kawdon,  lady.  Rowley,  hon. 
William,  admiral  of  the  white.  Singleton,  Henry,  chief  justice.  St. 
George,  general  Biduurd.  Taylor,  Dr.  preaching.  Wainright,  baron. 
Winstanley,  Jolm. 
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for  hia  support,  which  is  customary  under  such  drcomstancesy  which 
they  rewarded  him  for  afterwards,  hj  chusing  him  into  the  office  of 
chamherlain,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  At  the  hreaking  up  of 
this  manufactory  he  went  and  lodged  at  a  puhlic  house  in  West- 
minster, kept  hy  one  Rose,  and  never  stirred  out  of  his  apartments 
for  several  years.  On  Rose's  quitting  this  house,  he  followed  him 
to  the  white  hart,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  remained  in  the  aame 
manner  for  years,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  house,  it 
being  sold  at  the  death  of  his  landlord.  His  old  friend  Hall,  who 
now  (1793)  is  very  eminent,  took  him  home,  from  whose  house  he 
never  moved  until  turned  out  by  the  undertakers.  He  designed  and 
engraved  for  booksellers,  and  prostituted  his  abilities  to  a  celebrated 
work  (published  at  this  perioo).  As  the  composition  for  printii^ 
these  plates,  was  a  secret  only  known  to  Brooks,  he  made  it  his 
occasional  philosopher's  stone,  and  raised  money  by  subscriptions  on 
popular  subjects,  the  last  were  heads  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 

feneral  Blakeney,  but  his  character  became  so  notorious  no  one  that 
new  him  would  have  any  dealings  with  him.  He  left  London  with 
a  lady  and  went  to  Chester,  where  he  had  the  address  to  live  free 
of  ezpence  for  a  considerable  time  at  an  inn^  under  pretence  of  being* 

Possessed  of  considerable  property,  where  he  was  taken  ill ;  before 
is  death,  he  made  a  will  and  left  the  inn-keeper  a  considerable 
legacy,  with  other  pretended  friends  in  London.  The  inn-keeper 
buried  him  expensivelv,  and  made  a  journey  to  London  and  found 
himself  deceived,  and  that  Brooks  had  completed  his  character,  by 
dying  as  he  lived." 

After  the  departure  of  Brooks  from  Dablin^  his  house  on 
Cork  hill  was  occupied  by  another  engraver  named  Ford,  who 
changed  the  former  sign  of  "  sir  Isaac  Newton's  head''  to  that 
of  "  V  andyke's  head.'°  Michael  Ford,  son  of  the  Rev.  Boger 
Ford,  archdeacon  of  Derry  (1685-1727),  and  brother  of  one  of 
the  prebendaries  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  studied  the  fine  arts 
under  a  Dublin  painter  named  Mitchel.  While  resident  here, 
Ford  engraved  several  plates,  and  died  in  another  part  of  the 
city  in  the  year  1764 :  his  house  on  Cork  hill  was  subsequently 
converted  into  an  auction  room.  The  prints  published  in 
Dublin  by  Brooks  and  Ford,*  many  of  which  we  have  now 
before  us,  are  mostly  of  large  size,  and  will  bear  honorable 
comparison  with  the  best  works  of  any  engravers  of  the  time: 


_  •  Engravings  published  in  Dublin  by  Michael  Ford :— Anaon,  admiral. 
Baldwm,  Dr.  Richard.  BeUsarius.  Boulter,  primate.  Boyle,  Henry. 
Boyne,  battle  of.  Boyne,  lord.  Cobbe,  Chas,  D.D.,  archbishop  of 
Si  V  "3  ,9r^™'«'«W  •nd  Lambert.  CumberUnd,  duke  of.  Garrick  as 
1*1  «^U  ^^<i««.  earl  of.  Marlay»  chief  justice.  Singlekm,  chief 
juatioe,  St.  George,  general  Richard.  William  IIL  and  Schoobvg. 
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in  general^  they  excel  in  softness^  depths  and  beauty  the  pro- 
ductions of  Faber^  John  Smithy  or  Valentine  Qreen^  and  can 
scaroelj  be  considered  inferior  even  to  the  productions  of  Mac 
ArdeL  Many  Irishmen  attained  to  great  eminence  in  the  art 
of  engraving  in  mezzotinto,  which^  we  may  observe^  was  first 
practised  in  England  by  Henry  LuttreU^  a  native  of  Dublin.  '^  I 
shall  here  aflSrm/'  says  an  English  writer^  *'  that  if  our  sister- 
kingdom  had  produced  such  great  men^  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  fine  arts^  as  she  has  in  mezzotinto  engraving;  she 
might  say  to  Italy>  I  too  have  been  the  mother  of  immortal 

E inters.  This,  however,  it  should  be  added>  was  written 
fore  Ireland  could  boast  of  Maclise,  Mulready,  and  Danby. 
Notwithstanding  the  impetus  which  the  fine  arts  have  of  late 
received  by  the  establislunent  amongst  us  of  the  government 
schools  of  design,  and  although  numbers  of  presumptuous 
dilettanti  are  to  be  found  in  our  cities,  the  grossest  igno- 
rance still  prevails  relative  to  the  history  of  art  in  Ireland.  Of 
this,  perhaps,  no  stronger  evidence  can  oe  given  than  the  state- 
ment pubhcly  put  forward  in  print,  that  the  first  portrait  of  a 
lord  lieutenant  engraved  in  Ireland  was  that  of  our  late  vice-roy, 
the  earl  of  Clarendon :  while  another  writer,  apparently  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  on  the  Continent, 
but  unmindful  of  Algarotti's  axiom,  that  "  ogni  scrittore  dee 
stare  nel  suo  paese,''  assures  us,  in  an  equally  dogmatic  man- 
ner, that :  '^  it  was  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Art 
union,  that  a  copper-plate  printing  press  was  for  the  first 
time  set  up  in  Dublin.  By  similar  displays  of  ignorance  of 
their  country's  history  have  the  so-called  literary  classes  of 
Ireland  earned  for  themselves  abroad  the  degrading  character 
of  being — according  to  Camden's  paraphrase  of  Cicero— '^stran- 
gers on  their  own  soil  and  foreigners  in  their  own  cities.'' 
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aet.  IV.— modebn  feench  novels. 

1.  La  Chasse  Au  Roman — par  Jules  Sandeau.     Paris^   1848. 

2.  Le  Centilhomme  Campa^nard—^fBi  Charles  de  Bernard^  b 
tomes.    Paris,  1846. 

8.  Le  Dernier  Irlandah — par  ElieBerthet.     Paris,  1852, 

4.  La  Belle  Drapiere — par  le  mSme,  Paris. — ^Traiislation  by 
Prank  Thorpe  Porter.     Dufly :  Dublin,  1852. 

5.  Clovis  Gosselin — par  Alphonse  Karr.     Paris,  1852. 

6.  Frangoisle  CAampi — par  George  Sand.     1848. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  his  queer,  half  grave,  half  laughing 
humour,  tells  us,  ''There  used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the 
ancient  regime,  a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents,  who  violated 
all  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  gave  very  pleasant  little 
suppers  /'  and  having  shown  how  cdl  the  scandals  of  the  re- 
gency have  come  down  to  our  age,  in  the  pages  of  gossiping 
writers  such  as  Grimm,  the  French  Boswell,  and  of  Madame 
D'Epinay,  he  laments  that  we  should  peruse  such  books,  but 
adds,  ''  if  all  the  decencies  and  delicacies  of  life  were  in  one 
scale,  and  five  francs  in  the  other,  what  French  bookseller 
would  feel  a  single  moment  of  doubt,  in  making  his  election?'' 
There  was,  and  indeed  there  is,  much  justice  in  these  observa- 
tions of  the  witty  canon,  but  it  happens  unfortunately  that  the 
men  and  women,  who  rave  in  a  pious  and  virtuouslv  indignant 
horror,  at  the  mention  of  French  novels,  fancy  that  all  the 
French  women  ''  violate  all  the  common  duties  of  life,''  and 
that,  therefore,  a  picture  of  French  life,  must  be  a  picture  of  sin 
and  dissoluteness.  No  one  can  doubt  that  amongst  a  certain 
class  of  persons  in  this  country,  French  novels  are  read,  and 
openly  read,  of  so  bad  a  tendency,  that  no  virtuous  woman  in 
Paris,  would  either  place  them  upon  the  table  of  her  boudoir, 
or  read  one  single  line  of  their  contents.  But  this  proves 
nothing  for  those  maudlin  purists,  who  brand  all  the  light 
literature  of  our  neighbours  with  the  stigma  of  immorality. 
English  and  Irish,  men  and  women,  buy  an  objectionable  .class 
of  foreign  novels,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  buy  French 
gloves,  French  waistcoats,  French  boots,  or  chocolate  bon  bons, 
simply,  because  they  are  more  agreeable,  and  more  piquant 
than  can  be  procured  in  London  or  Dublin.  Our  argument 
is,  not  that  au  French  novels  are  harmless,  but  that  very  many 
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French  novels  are  particularlj  good.  We  assnre  the  reader, 
that  whoever  can  read  Telemaque  without  a  dictionary,  and 
chooses  to  take  a  Uttle  trouble,  will  find  abundance  of  books 
of  fiction,  in  the  language  of  that  work,  distinguished  by  the 
qualities  that  mark  excellence,  in  every  variety  of  that  depart- 
ment of  literature,  if  the  undersigned  are  allowed  to  be  such. 

An  interesting  story.  The  final  purpose  never  lost  sight 
of,  and  proposed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  narrative,  plot  simple 
but  agreeably  diversified  by  dialogaes  and  descriptions,  and 
imbued  with  the  local  colour  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
state  of  society  of  the  period. 

Descriptions  of  scenery  and  characters,  dialogues  and  other 
adjuncts,  helpful  and  proportioned  to  the  story,  and  not  over 
charging  it,  like  a  profusion  of  unskilfully  applied  lace,  hiding 
the  colour,  and  quality,  and  cut  of  the  garment. 

A  healthy  tone  of  unforced  morality,  so  that  the  author 
need  be  at  no  loss  either  for  moral  observations  throughout, 
or  to  point  his  particular  moral  at  the  end. 

Wit,  or  at  least  genial  humour,  when  appropriate  to  the 
occasions  that  present  themselves;  triumph  of  the  good, 
over  the  evil  principle,  so  that  when  even  poetical  justice,  like 
the  ordinary  justice  of  real  life  remains  blind,  and  the  vir- 
tuous characters  are  unsuccessful,  and  the  vicious  prosperous 
at  the  denouement,  there  must  be  still  a  lively  impression  of 
the  mental  misery,  ever  waiting  on  vice,  and  the  consolation 
of  the  truly  good  and  religious  under  the  most  uncheering 
prospects. 

An  absence  from  the  picture,  of  horrible,  disgusting,  and 
vicious  images.  Generally,  a  prevalence  of  light  over  shade, 
and,  in  consequence,  more  attention  and  time  given  to  the 
cheerful,  pleasing,  and  humorous  characters,  incidents,  and 
descriptions,  than  to  their  opposites;  one  chief  light  and 
shade,  instead  of  a  succession  of  sharply  defined  masses  of  both, 
without  any  interposing  breadth  of  harmonious  middle-tint,  or 
keeping,  or  aerial  perspective,  as  we  observe  in  old  engrav- 
ings. 

Dramatis  person®  not  too  numerous,  and  (omitting  other 
essential  qualities)  if  the  denouement  is  to  be  tragic,  the  num- 
bers killed  so  moderate,  that  the  survivors  may  be  able 
to  inter  them  without  too  much  inconvenience  to  themselves. 
In  the  variety  of  works  of  fiction,  some  of  the  above  pro- 
perties are  necessarily  absent  or  modified,  as  the  painter  who 
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delights  in  presenting  the  storm  tossed  billows  of  the  angiy 
firth^  with  the  barks  hanging  on  the  edge  of  the  yawning 
chasm  under  the  gloomy  sky ;  or  in  ponrtraying  the  solemn 
interior  of  an  old  cathedral,  with  only  a  few  portions  bronght 
out  into  strong  relief^  by  the  sun  hessns  streaming  in  through 
the  painted  glaiss^  while  the  greater  part  remains  m  clear  mid- 
^^  ff^y  tones>  rdieved  by  dark  warmly  tinted  shadows ;  or 
again,  as  he  who  seated  in  the  inner  recess  of  a  long  retiring 
sea  cavern,  fills  his  canvas  with  rugged  rock  and  dark  deep 
cavities,  save  where  the  ripples  of  the  waves  at  the  mouth,  flash 
glittering  along  the  greenish  azure  of  the  sea ;  as  each  of  these 
artists  uses  the  same  colours,  but  in  vezy  different  proportions 
and  combinations,  as  Fielding  or  Jutsum,  when  they  bring  be* 
fore  our  delighted  eyes  the  lovely  bits  of  old  grassy  oanks,  and 
gaps  through  broken  hedges,  and  winding  lanes,  with  the  dear 
and  transparent  shade  thrown  across  them  by  the  high  hedges  of 
softly  tinted  trees,  while  all  the  open  green  spots,  bask  in  the 
warm  sunshine ;  so  the  true  artist  in  fiction,  is  allowed  the 
choice  of  many  modes  or  styles,  but  all  the  paxts  of  his  com- 
position should  be  then  developed  in  unison  therewith.     The 
object  he  aims  at  should  be  visible,  and  he  must  make  his  readers 
sympathise  with  his  favoured  characters  and  with  himself  iu  de- 
sire for  its  attainment;  as  a  travellerwhose  evening  resting  place 
is  to  be  a  lodge  on  a  distant  hill,  never  lets  his  eye  wander  uom 
it  for  any  length,  or  suffers  it  to  dwell  with  too  much  interest 
on  the  intervening  valleys,  little  eminences,  copses,  or  low 
lying  meadows,  except  to  trace  the  course  of  his  path  through 
these  different  temporary  resting  places.     These  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  all  good  French  novels,  and  begging  the  virtuous 
reader  to  take  some  comfort  from  our  assurance,  that  the  mass 
of  young  ladies  in  France,  are  no  more  likely  to  have  their 
minds  poisoned  by  the  profusion  of  bad  works  in  their  native 
tongue,  than  the  daughters  of  our  Irish  and  English  nobility, 
to  be  corrupted  by  the  perusal  of  "  Beynolds^s  Mysteries  of  the 
Court ;"  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  works 
we  happen  to  know,  and,  knowing  to  approve.     We  begin  with 
the  Chiuse  an  Soman  of  Jules  Sandeau,     We  will  not  inflict 
on  the  lazy  English  reader,  an  analysis  of  his  peculiar  style  and 
genius ;  let  him  form  his  own  judgment  from  the  extracts  here 
presented : — 

"About  the  year  1788  tbere  lived  in  Paris  a  young  man  named 
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Valentine.     He  was  twenty  years  old,  reasonably  witty,  and  had  for 
patrimony  an  uncle  by  whom  he  was  idolized. 

"  He  was  indeed  the  jewel  of  an  uncle,  this  good  Mr.  Flecham. 
baolt— a  real  comedy  uncle.— -It  is  a  pity  that  the  species  is  so  com- 
mon on  the  sta^  and  so  scarce  in  real  life. 

*'  With  his  nephew's  weal  solely  in  view,  he  had  declared  at  the 
death-bed  of  his  sister,  that  he  would  never  marry ;  and  he  kept  his 
word  in  spite  of  a  strong  inclination  to  that  state. 

"  ThanlKS  to  his  allowance,  and  the  celibacy  of  this  worthy  man, 
Valentine  might  sleep,  as  they  say,  on  both  ears.  Though  not  living 
in  great  style,  he  still  saw  good  company  among  whom  he  passed  for 
an  accomplished  cavidier,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  mothers  duly 
informed  of  the  amount  of  his  expectations.  While  discussing  the 
question  of  a  profession,  his  uncle  had  said  to  him  *  do  wkatener 
you  please ; '  and  on  due  reflection  Valentine  had  decided  on  doing 
nothing^.  Rich  and  ffenerous,  he  had  many  friends ;  without  talent,  or 
superiority  of  any  kmd,  he  had  not  a  single  enemy.  To  these  advan- 
tages were  annexed  others,  despised  indeed  by  poetry,  but  appre- 
ciated at  their  full  value  by  prosaic  reality.  He  enjoyed  robust 
health,  and  a  good  appetite,  and  availing  himself  of  the  relations 
between  his  uncle,  a  long  established  fitter-out  at  Nantes,  and  the 
American  captains,  he  never  smoked  other  than  Havannah  cigars. 
Now  may  I  not  ask  was  there  ever  a  lot  more  worthy  of  envy  ;  and 
yet  much  was  wanting  to  complete  our  hero*s  happiness. 

"  Even  as  a  miserable  little  worm  is  able  to  spoil  the  fairest  fruit, 
a  bias  of  the  mind  is  sufficient  to  trouble  a  life  the  most  serene,  to 
destroy  felicity  the  most  perfect.  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  how  this 
youDg  man  had  come  to  despise  the  pleasures  and  comforts  that  lay, 
as  it  were,  under  his  very  hands." 

Mr.  Flechambault  had  long  since  resigned  commerce^  and 
settled  in  his  little  farm  of  Cormiers  at  some  distance  from 
Nantes^  on  the  banks  of  the  Sevres.  It  was  here  that  Valentine 
grejr  up,  the  object  of  so  much  love  and  solicitude,  that  he 
never  thought  of  asking  himself  whether  he  were  an  orphan  or 
not. 

"  At  eighteen  years  he  was  a  handsome  and  good  young  man, 
knowing  very  little  Greek  or  Latin,  but  a  fearless  rider,  managing 
his  horse  like  the  Lapithae,  and  beiuff  the  joy  of  his  uncle,  who  saw 
no  obstacle  to  his  dearest  wish,  which  was,  that  Valentine  should 
become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  his  dearest  old  friend 
Varembon. 

''  Mr.  Varembon  and  Mr.  Flechambault  were  friends  of  the  old 
school.  Their  attachment  is  still  as  proverbial  at  Nantes,  as  that  of 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  Euryalus  and  Nisus,  or  Damon  and  Pythias. 
I  win  give  but  one  example  of  it,  but  that  one  is  worth  a  thousand. 
Havinff  discovered,  unknown  to  each  other,  that  both  were  in  love 
with  toe  same  lady,  they  embarked  secretly  in  different  vessels,  each 
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believing  that  he  was  thus  leaving  the  field  free  to  his  rival.  The 
two  ships  arrived  the  same  day  at  New  York,  and  the  two  frienda 
encountered  each  other  in  setting  foot  to  land.  On  their  retnm  to 
Nantes,  Flechambault  cast  himself  on  his  knees  to  the  lady,  and  im- 
plored her  to  espouse  Yarembon  ;  but  Yarembon,  an  hour  before 
this,  with  clasped  hands,  had  implored  her  to  wed  Flechambault ;  and 
both  were  ignorant  that  the  younr  widow,  in  their  absence,  had 
wedded  her  cousin,  to  whom  she  had  been  long  attached. 

''  Yarembon  some  years  after  took  a  wife,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
Httle  daughter  who  received  the  name  of  Louisa,  and  was  espoused, 
one  hour  after  her  birth,  to  Yalentine,  who  was  then  at  the  ripe  age 
of  three  years.  I  will  say  but  one  word  about  Mme.  Yarembon : 
when  a  woman  is  introduced,  under  whatever  title*  to  the  intimacy  of 
two  men  hitherto  attached  to  each  other,  and  when  her  presence  far 
from  troubling  their  union,  serves  but  to  render  it  still  more  strict, 
be  sure  that  this  woman  is  endowed  with  rare  qualities.  Such  was 
Madame  Yarembon,  and  so  she  died  at  the  age  of  twenty.'* 


Mr.  Yarembon  meets  with  reverses  of  fortune,  and  departs 
for  New  Orleans.  The  two  affianced  children  renew  their 
vows  at  parting;  Mr.  Elechambault  having  retired  from 
business,  presses  Mr.  Varembon  to  return ;  but  he  is  de- 
termined not  to  do  so,  till  he  can  come  back  in  easy  circnm* 
stances ;  Yalentine  and  Louisa  are  no  way  opposed  to  their 
future  union,  when  ill  luck  introduces  Yalentine  to  the  cheva- 
lier St.  Amaranth.  This  chevalier  had  been  a  regular  heart- 
less roud  at  court,  and  so  little  improved  were  his  morals  at 
sixty  years  of  age,  that  those  of  his  peasants  who  had  young 
wives  or  daughters,  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  cream 
and  eggs  to  the  castle  with  their  own  hands. 

Being  now  desolate  in  his  pigeon-hole  of  a  castle,  and  nailed 
down  to  his  sofa  with  the  gout,  he  passed  his  time  in  reading 
romances,  of  which  he  preferred  those  of  the  present  day,  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  his  own  with  the 
modem  epoch,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  His 
love  of  this  exercise  became  a  mania,  so  that  when  the  hero  for 
the  time  being,  did  not  conduct  himself  to  the  old  gentleman's 
satisfaction,  he  would  twist  himself  on  his  sofa,  pitch  the 
volume  through  the  window,  and  exclaim  that  no  St.  Amaranth 
would  ever  have  acted  so. 

Yalentine  having  one  day  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  tres- 
passed on  the  old  gentleman's  grounds,  felt  himself  bound  to 
call  on  him  and  make  an  apology.  The  rooms  are  open,  all 
but  one,  on  entering  which  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
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the  chevalier,  who  was  in  one  of  his  fits  of  rage^  caused  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  the  hero  of  the  last  novel. 

**  He  was  walking  like  a  madman  backwards  and  forwards ;  the 
apparition  of  the  onlooked  for  visitor  irritated,  rather  than  appeased, 
his  fury. 

"'Yes,  I  will  maintain  it  against  the  whole  world,'  he  cried,  on 
perceiving  Valentine,  who  stood  aghast  in  the  doorway ;  '  it  is  a 
shame,  an  infamy ;  it  was  not  so  that  the  gentlemen  of  my  time  de- 
meaned themselves.' 

" '  Sir,'  replied  he  mildly,  '  permit  me  to  say  that  I  rank  not  as 
gentleman ;  I  am  simply  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Flechambault.' 

** '  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.' 

" '  Pardon  me^  sir,  without  bemg  a  eentleman,  I  think  I  can  form 
a  correct  Judgment  where  honor  and  loyalty  is  concerned ;  I  con- 
sider your  expressions  too  strong :  I  can  see  in  the  matter  -neither 
shame  nor  infamy :  perhaps  on  reflection  you  will  consider  it  only 
as  a  piece  of  blameable  heedlessness.' 

*' '  Heedlessness,  ah,  do  you  call  it  heedlessness :  do  you  know 
what  they  would  call  it  in  my  time,  young  man?' 

<( « Pray  sir  be  calm ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ardour  of 
the  chase ' 

" '  No  ardour  of  the  chase  can  excuse  an  act  of  felony,  before 
which,  even  Nimrod  himself,  would  have  recoiled.' 

" '  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  damage  is  not  so  serious  as  you  sup- 
pose.' 

" '  The  damages !  ventre  bleu,  you  have  selected  a  nice  word : 
damages  1  on  my  word  I  like  the  expression.' 

'"Doubtless,  sir,  it  is  a  loss,  but  not  an  irreparable  one,  I 
trust.' 

*' '  Irreparable,  monsieur,  irreparable !  this  time  you  have  hit  on 
the  correct  word.  Still  young,  still  in  the  full  bloom  of  grace  and 
beauty ;  the  Marchioness  Miraflore  dies,  ay  dies,  crushed  * 

** '  Sir,  it  is  a  vile  calumny,"  cried  Valentine,  interrupting  the 
chevalier ;  "  I  have  injured  the  field,  but  crushed  no  one :  if  the 
Marchioness  Miraflore  has  perished  I  have  had  no  hand  in  it :  as  to 
the  damages  I  have  done  name  the  satisfaction  yourself.' 

"  What  do  you  say  of  satisfaction,"  replied  the  chevalier,  astonished 
b  his  turn :  « I  tell  you  that  the  marcnioness  is  dead,  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  her  sufferings.  She  would  not  survive  the  cowardly 
desertion  of  her  lover,  the  Viscount  Clochebourde,  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  the  very  best  of  husbands.  She  died  of  despair,  while 
the  infamous  viscount  who  knew  well  enough  that  she  was  on  her 
death  bed,  was  amusing  himself  at  a  stag  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Chan- 
tilly :  and  do  you  call  this  the  heedlessness  of  a  young  man  ?' 

" '  Let  us  try  to  understand  each  other :  I  was  speaking  of  your 
field,  and  you  answer  me  by  tilkine  of  Viscount  Clochebourde.' 

" '  Why,  zounds,  sir,"  replied  the  chevalier ;  "  I  do  not  pass  my- 
self off  as  a  severe  moralist :  I  see  no  gpreat  evil  in  casting  off  a 
mistress,  but  still  there  is  a  way  of  doing  it :  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
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abandoned  seyeral  of  them :  I  will  not  >i^  that  the  thing  was  at  all 
pleasant ;  but  this  I  affirm  on  my  honor^  that  not  a  single  one  of 
them  died  of  grief.' 

"*1  believe  70a,  sir ;  I  am  verj  far  from  approving  the  conduct 
of  the  viscount ;  and  feel  a  sincere  pit/  for  the  sad  death  of  the  poor 
marchioness ;  but  allow  me,  sir^  to  explain  the  cause  of  mj  viat.* " 

The  chevalier  getting  gradaaQy  out  of  the  mist  woven  by 
his  fancy,  is  so  taken  by  the  fradcness  and  goodly  presence  of 
Valentine  that  he  will  not  hear  of  recompenoe,  addmg : 

** '  As  to  Clochebourde  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  he  is  a 
wretch/ 

*'  Valentine  considering  that  these  personages  were  acquaint* 
ances  of  the  chevalier^  thought  it  only  right  to  shorten  hts 
visit. 

"  *  Madame  de  Miraflore  being  one  of  your  intimate  friends^  I 
respect  your  grief  too  much  to  intrude  my  presence  further.' 

"  *  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  you  shall  not  get  off  so  easily :  you  are  mj 
prisoner  for  this  day :  sit  down  and  let  us  have  some  conversation.* 

Valentine  now  learns  to  his  great  astonishment,  thatneithe 
the  visconnt  nor  marchioness  had  ever  enjoyed  existence,  save 
in  the  chevalier^s  novel ;  and  has  time  to  observe  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  little  old  withered  mnmmy  before  him,  en- 
curded  with  a  growing  pile  of  romances  in  one  part  of  the  vast 
room,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  screen  of  gilt  Flemish 
leather. 

The  tapestrv  is  worm  eaten,  the  flooring  injured ;  and  the 
old  pictures  look  down  with  sorrow  on  the  last  miserable 
remnant  of  the  family,  while  the  rats  and  mice  are  in  full 
career  behind  the  wainscot. 

•  •  •         "'Sir,*  continued  Valentine,  *you  seem  to 

think  that  these  volumes  five  a  true  idea  of  society.  I  am  inex- 
perienced in  the  matter ;  but  I  have  often  heard  my  uncle  say,  that 
they  are  extravagant  pictures,  and  have  scarcely  anything  in  common 
with  the  reality  of  life.' 

•'  *  My  young  friend,'  answered  the  chevalier, '  I  really  feel  for  your 
uncle :  he  evidently  has  merely  existed  hitherto :  he  has  never  en- 
joved  life.  These  romances  are  the  expression  of  the  human  heart, 
of  human  life:  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  a  fragment  of  the  history 
of  humanity ;  extravagant  pictures  indeed  1 !  how  then  does  it  hap- 
pen that  society  recognises  its  features  in  them  as  in  a  glass ;  that 
youth  draws  from  them  its  richest  instruction ;  and  age  (as  in  my 
instance)  revives  the  memory  of  its  early  years  ?  I  wiu  eo  farther : 
real  life  is  more  romantic,  more  rich  in  incidents  than  9ie  wildest 
pictures  of  fiction :  imagination  is  only  fed  with  the  parings  of  reality.* 
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'^'How/  cried  Valentil^e  in  ixmrue,  'is  it  possible  to  meet  in 
the  world  Marchionesses  of  Miraflore  and  Tiscoants  of  Cloche- 
bourde  ?' 

^  *  The  world,  my  friend,  is  full  of  Mirlaflores  and  Clochebonrdes: 
thisy  after  all,  is  but  a  romance  of  real  life,  and  like  a  Dutch  painting 
of  a  kitchen,  the  most  commonplace  thing  conceiyable.  Commend 
me  to  those  delicious  books  where  the  imexpected  rushes  forth  at 
every  phrase :  where  the  incidents  crowd  on  each  other-— where  the 
great  passions  come  into  play,  and  which  are  more  rich  in  catas. 
trophe  than  the  Iliad  in  funerals.  These  are  the  works  necessary 
to  study  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  here  alone  can 
we  seize  effisctiTely  on  the  curious  combinations,  strange  complica- 
tions, and  bizarre  fantasies  of  life.' " 

The  chevalier^  to  prove  his  theory^  relates  some  of  the  stir- 
ring, and  not  very  morale  incidents  of  his  own  career ;  keeps 
Valentine  to  dinner,  and  sends  him  home  by  moonlight  with  a 
romance  in  his  pocket.  Owing  to  the  perasal^  up  to  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  of  the  confounded  chevaliers  romances, 
and  the  lectures  received  from  that  unsafe^  though  aged^  men- 
tor, Yalentine  is  convinced  of  the  dislike  that  must  now  be 
felt  for  him  by  Louisa,  and  that  which  he  ought  to  feel  for 
her.    Thus  spoke  the  chevalier : — 

" '  If  the  houses  of  Flechambault  and  Varembon  had  the  luck 
to  be  hereditary  enemies ;  if  the  perfidious  Flechambault  were 
plotting  silently  the  ruin  of  Varembon  ;  if  the  morose  Varem- 
Donwas  secretly  contriving  the  death  of  Flechambault;  if  Louisa 
and  you  had  oeen  brought  up  like  young  wolves  destined  to 
tear  each  other ;  then  though  you  had  been  separated  from  eafih 
other  by  the  Caucasus  piled  on  the  Andes ;  had  they  interposed  be- 
tween you  all  the  mountains,  all  the  rivers  and  all  the  oceans  on  the 
globe,  you  would  still  have  found  means  to  see  and  love  each  other, 
to  declare  your  love  and  wed  each  other,  in  spite  of  Varembon  and 
Flechambault's  beards ;  but  Flechambault  and  Varembon  are  old 
friends,  Louisa  and  you  have  played  together  in  the  same  cradle : 
what  is  the  result  ?  Supjpress  the  hate  of  the  Montague  and  the 
Capulet,  you  will  extinguish,  by  the  same  stroke,  the  love  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet.  Then  adieu  to  the  sweet  interviews  by  the  light  of  the 
serene  and  starry  heavens ;  adieu  the  balcony  where  the  young 
lovers  mingle  their  life  in  a  last  kiss ;  adieu  their  charming  fright 
when  the  horizon  begins  to  lighten,  when  the  foliage  ouivers,  and 
the  early  lark  mounts  singing  into  the  azure  sky.  Juliet  and  Ro- 
meo would  be  no  more  than  n^re  man  and  wife,  destined  to  wed 
each  other,  and  to  hate  each  other  cordially,  in  obedience  to  the  phy- 
siolo^  of  the  passions.' 

'*  'But  where  is  the  remedy  ?  You  cannot  alter  the  conditions  of 
human  life.     The  heart  is  in  the  left  side,  you  cannot  change  it  to 
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the  right.  When  did  ever  two  sworn  friends  brag  about  the  mar- 
riage  of  their  children  ?  Did  the  son  of  Orestes  wed  the  daughter 
of  Fylades ;  or  the  nephew  of  Damon  the  niece  of  Pythias  ?  and  no 
more  will  the  nephew  of  Flechambanlt  wed  the  niece  of  Varem- 
bon/  " 

Under  the  tutelage  of  his  worthy  guide^  Valentine's  charac- 
ter undergoes  a  terrible  change ;  life  is  now  to  him  a  large 
atelier  filled  with  the  strangest  fortunes  and  reverses:  he 
curses  the  inaction  in  which  he  lives;  descending  into  the 
depths  of  his  sensations  he  finds  that  he  already  hates  Louisa; 
he  suspects  volcanoes  under  the  most  peaceful  surfaces,  and  he 
even  judges  that  his  commonplace  uncle  must  be  a  prey  to 
the  harrowing  memories  of  the  past :  so  one  evening  when  sit- 
ting together 

^  *  Uncle,'  said  Valentine,  'you  have  not  always  lived  surrounded 
by  these  fields  ;  your  youth  has  passed  in  the  crowd  of  men ;  yoa 
have  seen  extraordinary  things ;  you  have  been  concerned  in  mys« 
terious  events.* 

*<  *  Tes,'  answered  M.  Flechambault,  *  I  have  been  involved  in 
catastrophes  which  I  promise  you  I  was  far  from  desiring.  Among 
these  I  need  only  allude  to  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Grapp  and 
Co.,  a  failure  by  which  I  lost  more  than  100,000  francs,  it  was 
like  a  thunder  clap  in  the  Great  Square  of  Nantes.  I  will  never 
forget  how  I  received  the  new8 :  I  was  leisurely  shaving  myself, 
when  Varembon  entered  in  a  hurry,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  cried  out '  Grapp  has  failed.'  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  shew, 
ed  on  this  trying  occasion  a  force  of  soul  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
the  Roman  Republic' 

*< '  What  did  you  do,  uncle  ?* 

"  *  I  never  opened  my  mouth,  but  shaved  on.' 

'*  *  Uncle,'  replied  V  alentine^  whom  catastrophes  of  this  kind  did 
not  interest  much ;  '  vou  must  have  assisted  at  more  moving  dramas 
than  this :  you  must  have  surmounted  awful  storms.' 

" '  I  assure  you,  nephew,  that  I  have  seen  acted  many  moving 
dramas,  but  never  one  that  affected  me  so  much  as  the  loss  of  my 
100,000  francs.  With  respect  to  the  storms  which  1  have  en. 
countered,  I  remember  particularly  a  hurricane  in  which  I  was 
caught  on  the  bank  of ' 

^  <  Ah  you  mistmderstand  me  ;  I  speak  of  the  storms  of  the  heart; 
of  the  dran^as  of  the  passions.' 

«« « I  protest  I  never  witnessed  a  drama  except  at  the  theatre ;  and 
as  to  the  storms  of  the  heart  I  cannot  speak,  not  having  felt  them. 
I  have  labored,  built  up  my  fortune,  and  am  enjoying  my  present 
state  of  ease  with  thankfulness.  Let  me  only  secure  your  happi- 
ness ;  let  me  grow  old  between  Varembon  and  your  young  bride 
and  yourself;  and  enjoy  the  sports  of  your  little  ones  round  our 
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Uble  mnd  hearth ;  and  I  shall  I'esign  to  God  a  soul  satisfied  with  its 
lot  on  earth.' 

*'  At  these  words  Yalentise,  much  affected^  threw  himself  into  his 
uncle's  arms,  feeling  by  intuition^  how  much  this  existence,  simple, 
limited,  honest  and  laborious,  excelled  in  digpiity  and  true  poetry,  all 
the  follies  and  pranks  of  the  Chevalier  St.  Amaranthe."  *        ^ 

His  conseqaent  resolution  to  be  content  with  the  happy  lot 
prepared  for  him  is  soon  upset  by  subsequent  interviews  with 
his  dissolute  old  genius ;  and  he  finally  takes  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  where  he  is  sure  that  wonderful  adventures  and 
catastrophes  will  spring  up  in  his  way,  as  abundant  as  black- 
berries; but  no,  even  the  shadow  of  a  spicy  intrigue  or  adven- 
ture is  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

Just  as  he  is  about  being  swallowed  alive  bv  ennui,  he  is 
saved  by  the  apparition  of  a  being,  half  angel,  half  sylph,  and 
the  remaining  small  fraction  etherialized  flesh  and  blood.  He 
has  the  happiness  of  her  hand  at  one  of  the  ordinary  festivals 
in  the  Banlieu ;  and  instead  of  presenting  himself  in  the  com- 
mon way,  and  mentioning  his  connexions,  he  thus  arranges 
mentally  his  debut : 

^  Elodie  is  to  be  swept  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  by  the  ar- 
dour of  her  steed ;  she  is  on  the  point  of  being  dashed  against  a  tree 
when  Valentine  appears  ;  he  seizes  the  bridle  of  the  furious  animal, 
and  receives  in  his  arms  the  falling  heroine  whom  he  straightway  con- 
ducts to  her  frighted  parents. 

"  After  an  honr's  walk,  Valentine  turns  pale  and  totters,  his  limbs 
lose  their  force,  and  he  falls  on  the  grass :  Elodie  shrieks,  she  has  dis- 
covered that  the  courageous  stranger  to  whom  she  owes  her  life  is  grie- 
vously wounded  in  saving  her.  She  is  about  converting  her  embroid- 
ered lace  handkerchief  into  a  bandage,  seeing  Valentine's  waistcoat 
stained  with  blood,  but  he  assures  her  it  is  only  a  scratch,  in  fact, 
less  than  nothing.  On  arriving  at  the  chateau  of  Mons.  de  Long- 
pr^,  her  father,  valentine  faints.  All  surround  him  with  the  most 
hospitable  care,  and  a  special  messenger  is  despatched  to  Paris  for 
Dr.  Lisfranc  or  Dr.  Blandin.*' 

Now,  during  his  convalescence,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  conrse  of  love  from  running  smooth  enough,  Valentine 
has  only  to  express  his  intentions  to  the  parents  of  his  god- 
dess, mentioning  his  connexions,  &c.  No,  no,  all  this  would 
be  too  commonplace.  He  wiU  win  the  lad/s  affections  claur 
destindy  in  the  role  of  an  outcast,  disinherited,  living  at  haz- 
ard on  mysterious  supplies  whose  source  he  knows  not.  The 
lady  will  fly  with  him  to  the  worlds'  end  as  her  noble  parents 
can  never  sanction  the  union.  Now  for  embroilments,  moving 
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scenes^  &c.     The  lovers  fly.    Oscar^  ber  brother^  pnnaes 

with  a  tremendous  sword,  and,  after  the  ordinary  number  of 
escapes,  this  same  sword  is  about  to  descend  on  Valentine's 
^ead,  when  he  suspends  its  sweep  by  announcing  his  rank, 
possessions,  &e.  Oscar  checks  his  arm — ^the  wrath  of  the 
Longpres  is  assuaged — ^and  the  tender  Elodie,  who  thought 
she  was  following  the  steps  of  a  banished  outcast,  falls,  wild 
with  joy,  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  who  much  regrets  his  not 
being  a  prince,  to  render  the  denouement  more  superb. 

He  hires  a  lodging,  pending  the  arrival  of  this  ordinary 
train  of  events,  near  the  chateau  of  her  parents,  but  not  a 
sympathising  steed  can  be  discovered  to  commence  the  drama. 

At  last  one  good-omened  morning,  he  discovers  his  seraph 
and  her  mother  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  and  does  not 
his  heart  beat  with  the  hope  of  seeing  her  fall  into  the  dark 
and  friendly  lake  P  Vain  hope  I  he  watches  for  hours,  and 
even  the  sole  of  her  matchless  slipper  has  not  received  a  drop. 

Suddenly  the  air  is  rent  with  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies,  their 
unlucky  English  lap  dog  has  made  a  dive  after  a  group  of 
gambolling  frogs,  and  impeded  and  blinded  by  his  long  hair 
and  ears,  is  now  about  to  be  engulphed  in  the  slime.  Mme. 
Lonffpr^'s  arms  were  too  short,  or  he  was  too  far  off  to  be 
saved  by  her,  when  Yalentine,  though  ashamed  of  the  ridica« 
lous  realization  of  his  waking  dream,  comes  to  the  rescue :  he 
cheers  the  ladies,  fears  not  to  stain  his  varnished  boots,  will 
even  plunge  into  the  mud  up  to  his  middle,  if  need  be,  when 
his  good  lack  points  out  a  friendly  stone. 

**  He  takes  advantages  of  this  conyenient  stay,  and  stretches  forth 
an  arm  which  seems  to  lengthen  beyond  measure  by  the  power  of 
his  will  and  assume  fantastic  proportions.  At  last  by  a  herculean 
effort  he  seizes  the  ear  of  the  cur,  he  elevates  it  from  its  slimj  bed, 
flourishes  it  in  the  air,  and  casts  it  as  a  trophj  on  the  bank,  smeared 
with  mud  and  slime,  but  still  alive  and  kicking.  •  •         • 

'*  Had  Valentine  saved  the  life  of  ^odie,Mme.  Longpre  could 
not  have  shewn  more  burning  gratitude.  She  related  the  entire  his* 
torv  of  Zamora's  life ;  she  related  instances  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
little  animal  truly  surprising,  and  worthy  to  fig^ure  in  the  annals  of 
the  most  celebrated  dogs :  in  fact,  he  wanted  for  nothing  bat  speech ; 
this  faculty,  thank  goodness,  his  mistress  wanted  not :  her  mouth 
was  a  fountain,  the  jet  of  which  was  unfailing,  and  out  came  the 
words  gashing,  abounding,  and  pressing  on  each  other.** 

Of  course,  Valentine  is  now  received  on  terms  of  intimacy; 
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he  passess  for  the  nameless  aneonnected  victim  of  circumstan- 
ces^ to  be  loved  for  himself  alone.  The  rest  of  the  family  re- 
oeive  him  at  first  with  a  certain  distrust  j  but  this  soon  gives 
place  to  a  moie  genial  demeanour.  The  chateau,  however^  is 
orly  a  plain  house,  with  green  blinds.  The  &ther,  brother, 
and  mother  are  very  uninteresting  indeed,  but  the  daughter, 
ah^  the  daughter  I 

'*  Never  before  did  creature  so  ideal  place  foot  on  earth :  was  she 
a  daughter  of  man  ?  Was  she  not  rather  an  angel  descended  on 
our  planet,  to  exhibit  to  its  admiring  gaze,  a  specimen  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  celestial  regions  ?  Her  heart  was  all  sentiment ;  her 
soul  all  affection ;  her  large  blue  eyes  constantly  turned  towards  the 
sky^  seemed  ever  in  quest  of  her  native  regpions.  Often  as  Valentine 
dined  with  the  family,  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  her  take 
an  J  nourishment,  but  a  drop  of  cream  and  a  bit  of  biscuit,  whenever 
she  felt  by  chance  a  spice  of  appetite.  *  *  One  day,  in  presence 
of  Valentme,  as  Mme.  de  Longpre  happened  to  observe  that,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  mothers  were  m  the  habit  of  dying  before  their 
children,  Elodie  burst  into  tears,  and  could  not  be  restored  to  tran- 
quility without  a  deal  of  trouble. 

She  partook  strongly  at  the  same  time  of  the  nature  of  the  lily 
and  the  sensitive  plant ;  her  tears  were  at  the  service  of  every  one's 
woes ;  she  deeply  felt  for  the  fate  of  those  little  birds  that  happened 
to  fall  from  their  nests. 

One  afternoon  as  she  was  walking  with  her  mother  and  Valen- 
tine, she  found  a  wounded  partridge ;  she  took  it  up,  covered  it  with 
kisses,  and  brought  it  home.  At  dinner  a  magnificent  bird  was 
served  up,  but  by  one  of  these  presentiments  of  which  ether ealized 
natures  are  alone  susceptible,  she  felt  that  it  must  be  her  protegee, 
and  so  it  was.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  M.  Longpre  offered  a 
wing  to  his  daughter ;  Elodie  turned  pale,  arose,  and  retired  to  her 
chamber,  exchanging  with  Valentine  as  she  passed  out,  a  look  in 
which  their  very  spirits  mingled.  Thus  the  exquisite  sensibility  of 
this  most  amiable  oeing,  revealed  itself  in  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stances ;  when  she  spoke  of  Oscar,  to  Valentine,  it  was  with  such  af- 
fection, that  he  felt  what  must  be  the  accents  of  love  in  such  a  mouth, 
in  which  even  fraternal  tenderness  had  such  a  charm :  and  if  she  was 
so  delightful  as  sister,  oh  what  would  she  be  as  the  loving  wife? 

'<  Her  love  for  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  meadows,  the  streamlets, 
imd  their  mossy  banks,  the  white  and  rosy  clouds,  playing  in  the  skies 
like  a  troop  of  swans  and  flamingoes,  was  of  the  same  exalted  oast ;  the 
chirp  of  the  grasshopper  threw  her  into  ecstasies,  and  she  fell  into 
deep  reverie  at  the  sight  of  a  blade  of  wild  oats :  her  soul,  like  a  vaae 
too  fall,  flowed  over  on  all  creation." 

Love  is  declared.  Elodie  will  leave  all  to  share  Valentine's 
blighted  lot.  We  have  not  room  for  the  love  speeches,  particu- 
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laily  as  they  are  all  extant  in  James^  and  other  amatory  writers  t 
but  Yalentine  is  paying  a  visit  in  the  twilight  intending  to  de- 
mand his  charmer's  hand  next  day^  and  thus  reward  her  sin^* 
cere  and  simple  love.  On  approaching,  he  hears  an  animated 
discussion  proceeding  from  the  room^  near  the  open  window  of 
which  he  is  standing ;  he  is  about  retiring,  when  some  veiy 
strange  words  roused  his  curiosity. 

"  He  remained :  I  would  have  done  the  same  in  his  place :  this  is 
what  was  heard  by  the  nephew  of  M.  Flechambault. 

'"I  am  determmed,*  said  Elodie^  'the  ceremony  shall  take  place 
in  this  very  identical  Saint  Cloud.  I  do  not  insist  on  marrying  in 
ffreat  pomp ;  but  I  am  decided  that  all  the  tattlers  of  the  village,  and 
its  environs,  shall  be  witness  of  my  success,  even  if  they  burst  with 
spite.  How  often  have  they  said,  that  I  would  never  make  any  but 
a  foolish  marriage  ?  An  hour  after  the  nuptial  benediction,  HI  let 
them  see  me  get  into  my  travelling  chariot  and  depart  to  my  estate. 
Are  you  sure,  Oscar,  that  there  is  no  chateau  ?' 

**  *  The  house  is  good,'  said  Oscar,  *  I  know  many  a  chskteaa  in- 
ferior to  it.* 

** '  It  is  all  the  same :  how  nice  it  would  be  to  say  that  one  is  going 
to  one's  own  chateau.' 

" '  Pardieu,  and  who  will  hinder  you  to  say  it  ? 

<"  I  will  say  it,' replied  the  cream-colored,  ffentle  dove.' 

*' '  Blood  and  fire  1'  thought  Valentine  to  himself,  as  he  felt  the 
cold  perspiration  stream  down  his  temples,  *  I  am  deceived,  betrayed: 
vesterday  she  consented  to  fiy  with  me,  and  now,  when  touched  by 
her  abounding  love,  I  come  to  lay  my  fortune  at  her  feet,  I  discover 
that  she  is  forsworn.  O  you  shall  die,  false  love  !  but  first  you 
shall  see  my  rival  perish,  pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds.'  " 

He  discovers,  by  the  ensuing  conversation,  that  his  real 
status,  &c.,  had  been  discovered  at  an  early  stage  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, hence  the  seeming  affection,  &c. 

Madame  de  Longpr^, — "  *  One  thing  afflicts  me,  namely,  that  he 
has  no  ancestors.' "  (Madame's  own  ancestors  were  so  completely 
enveloped  in  the  fog  of  time,  that  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered  of 
any  one  of  them.) 

<< '  We  shall  enoble  him,'  said  Elodie.  '  Do  you  think  that  I 
would  ever  consent  to  be  called  plain  Madame  Valentiiie.  No, 
ma'am,  your  dauehter  shall  be  Countess  of  Cormiers.'  *         * 

Oscar, — **  *  Benold  what  Oscar  has  done  for  bis  dear  sister,  EIo* 
die ;  Elodie  will  not  be  ungrateful ;  what  will  she  do  in  torn  for 
brother  Oscar  V 

"  *  Nothing,'  answered  Elodie  very  sharply.  'Nothing,  my  lamb^ 
that  is  very  little  indeed.' 
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^'Itb  quite  enough,'  replied  Elodie.    '  Master  Oscar  it  is  not 

loHlay  only  that  I  have  heen  remarking  your  comings  and  goings : 

y€>vL  are  a  glutton  and  a  spendthrift :  you  have  scattered  in  tavema 

Axad cigar  saloons^  the  savings  of  the  family:  you  have  gambled, 

^Ir^nk^  and  smoked  away  my  dowry.*  **  «  • 

Allading  to  her  determination  to  quit^  an  hour  after  the 
Et^iiptial  ceremony — 

'^'So,  my  child,*  said  M.  de  Longpr^,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof: 
y «n  will  depart  within  an  hour  ;  you  are  then  wearied  of  us ;  you 
'« in  a  hurry  to  leave  us.' 

^'EasT,  papa,  replied  the  fair-haired  beauty,  in  a  sharp  tone 

bidi  Valentine  could  scarce  recognise. — *  I  am  sick  of  the  country. 

woods,  these  meadows,  these  trees  press  on  me  like  a  night- 

I  wish  earnestly  to  depart,  if  it  were  only  to  escape  the  eyes 

that  aqueduct  which  seem  eternally  fixed  on  me.     If  my  husband 

Imposes  that  we  are  to  live  in  the  country  like  an  Arcadian  shep- 

d  and  shepherdess,  he  deceives  himself  dolefully,  poor  dear  man.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'Next  mominff  Elodie  received  a  note  containing  these  words: 
**  Mademoiselle. 
'  I  have  doomed  myself  to  exile,  I  depart  to  return  no  more, 
cju  would  follow  my  steps  without  hesitation  ;  I  know  it :  you 
iild  wed  your  lot  to  my  wretched  fate,  as  the  ivy  to  the  oak.    But 
'  ~  I,  without  betraying  the  direst  selfishness,  draw  you  down  with 
miserable  self  into  the  abyss  of  gloom.     Beauteous  lily,  continue 
^^^   Nourish  in  these  serene  regions,  far  from  the  lightning  and  tempests 
^olch,  alas,  I  am  preparing  to  encounter.     I  have  inhaled  the  deli- 
^^"W  perfume  of  your  aromatic  leaves,  and  now  resume  (with  bles- 
'^^^  on  your  head)  the  desolate  path  of  eternal  solitude. 

"  Valentine. 
•'  P.  S. — Preserve,  for  my  sake,  this  sprig  of  clematis ;  I  culled  it 
T^stemight  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  imder  the  windows  of 
Tour  drawing  room,  while  giving  you,  in  my  heart,  an  everlasting 
idieu. 

"This  lesson  was  good,  but  it  did  not  profit  Valentine  in  the  least. 
Be  continued  to  run  after  adventures,  the   adventures  continued  to 
Hm  before  with  feet  swift  as  those  of  Atalanta,  so  that  he  could  not 
even  seize  on  the  tail  of  one :  every  thing  of  the  sort  vanished,  be* 
dme  commonplace,  or  changed  its  nature  under  his  hand.     The 
gloomiest  wooded  avenues,  the  darkest  cross-roads  were  inundated 
with  light  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  or  on  them.    Events,  which  in  the 
outset  presented  themselves  in  the  most  romantic  light,  resulted  in- 
fidlibly  in  the  most  vulgar  possible  denouement.     An  essay  in  in- 
trigue had  like  to  make  mm  acquainted  with  the  house  of  correction. 
He  had  calculated  on  heroic  adventures  ;  he  fought  and  spent  three 
moDtha  very  uncomfortably  in  prison.  Another  duel  ended  in  his  treat- 
ing his  eight  friends,  and  his  opponent's  six  friends,  and  his  opponent 
hiaiMlf,  to  a  dinner  which  cost  only  one  hundred  francs  a  head. 
Tb^  were  all  very  gay,  and  kissed  each  other  on  the  cheek  at  the 
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dessert ;  bat  Valentine  felt  that  if  he  fought  often^  the  fortune  of  M. 
Flechambault  would  soon  go  the  way  of  all  dross." 

Ennui  migbt^  perhaps^  have  at  last  indaced  Valentine  to 
return  home^  and  await  the  gentle,  good,  and  amiable  Louisa, 
but  that  he  met  a  worthy  successor  of  his  erewhile  evil  genius; 
this  is  Bodolph,  who  is  a  regular  lady-killer,  if  his  own  words 
are  to  be  trusted  :  he  treats  Valentine,  after  a  short  acquaint- 
ance, to  a  sight  of  his  museum. 

" '  This  is  the  handkerchief  of  the  Countess  Orsini,'  said  he  pres- 
sing it  to  his  lips :  <  for  eight  years  it  has  preserved  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  that  divine  person.' 

'"But  the  blood  on  it,  the  blood?' 

**  <  Ah  poor  Gina :  she  was  writing  a  note  to  me,  her  husband  sur- 
prised her,  and,  oh !  horror  1 1  before  expiring  she  sent  me  thii 
handkerchief  steeped  in  her  blood  and  tears.' 

" '  It  appears,*  said  Yalentine^  '  that  the  count  did  not  under- 
stand jokes.' 

**  *  Ah  !  he  was  a  Corsican :  however  he  is  now  quiet  enough ;  his 
remains  lie  in  the  convent  of  St.  Marco,  at  Florence.  I  killed  him 
as  I  would  a  hare.' 

•        •        •        «« And  this  phial  ?• 

**  *  It  is  prussic  acid:  one  drop  of  this  liquid  would  eztingoish  a 
hippopotamus :  one  eveninj^  at  Rome,  I  snatched  it  from  the  hands 
of*  the  Giuliani/  as  it  was  just  at  her  lips.' 

"•But  why  there?' 

** '  Because  she  had  discovered  in  my  pocket  a  glove  that  neither 
fitted  her  hand  nor  mine.  Behold  that  glove!  No  woman  in 
France  could  get  more  than  two  fingers  into  it.  Poor  Bosamimd» 
how  beautiful  she  was,  and  to  die  at  twenty  1' 

"  *  Of  consumption  ?* 

*' '  No — of  the  Giuliani,  who  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  jealousv.* 

**  *  Gracious,<7-what  a  tigress  must  the  beauteous  Giuiiana  have 
been.' 

**  *  She  was  a  Roman :  these  little  accidents  are  so  eomnoB  at 
Rome  that  scarce  any  one  thinks  worth  while  to  notice  them.' 

*'  *  And  this  poniard  ?' 

**  *  That — ^ah,  that  was  the  dagger  which  the  lovely  Marchioness 
Grijalva  bore  at  her  garter.' 

*<  *  And  these  slippers  ?' 

" '  Ah  1  they  were  forgotten  hj  the  Baroness  Champreny.  The 
same  day  in  walks  the  baron  on  his  return  from  the  country.  While 
chatting  about  various  things,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  slippers  which  lay 
on  the  carpet  with  such  an  appearance  of  innocence  and  comfort  as 
made  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes.  '  I  vow,'  said  the  baron,  '  that  I 
have  seen  these  slippers  some  where  or  other :  I  certainly  know  these 
slippers.  Where  m  the  name  of  all  wonder  have  i  seen  the 
slippers  1  Thousand  devils  1'  aud  he,  bounding  like  a  jaguar,  'I  have 
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seen  them  on  the  feet  of  my  wife.*    We  fought,  and  I  need  not  say 
who  survived.*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

" « The  die  is  cast/  said  Valentine :  'in  eight  days  I  will  be  on  my 
way  to  Rome.  Would  it  be  presuming  on  my  part  to  ask  for  some 
tetters  of  introduction  to  those  lovely  ladies,  countesses  andmarchion- 
esses  whom  you  hare  known  abroad  ?* 

"  *  I  declare,  dear  friend,  that  your  request  eives  me  pain.    The 

S*eater  part  of  these  angels  have  met  with  violent  deaths.  The 
iuliani  is  in  a  convent.  The  Brambilla,  hearing  lately  that  I  was 
travelling  in  the  East,  has  embarked  at  CivitaYecchia  for  Alexandria : 
At  this  precious  houf,  she  is  seeking  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
▲sk  me  for  some  less  delicate  favor.'  ** 

Towards  the  close  of  his  adventures,  Yaleutine  receives  the 
following  letter  from  this  estimable  youth  : — 

"  I  am  about  crowning  worthily,  a  life  replete  with  the  very  poetry 
of  adventure. 

"  Marria^,  as  you  know,  has  been  ever  considered  by  me  as  one  of 
the  most  trivial  things  in  existence.  Well — by  a  privilege  the  most 
rare,  1  have  contrived  to  give  to  this  most  prosaic  act,  all  the  interest 
of  a  deeply  impassioned  romance,  ay,  of  a  most  mysterious  drama. 
A  young  lady  whose  very  name  seems  not  to  belong  to  earth,  whose 
voice  was  stolen  from  a  seraph,  has  conceived  for  me  an  irresistible 
passion. 

**  She  believes  me  poor,  and  ^et  prefers  me  to  the  richest  of  her 
admirers.  Vainly  has  her  fanulj  whose  nobility  dates  from  the  first 
crusade,  opposed  our  union  with  all  its  influence:  She  has  even 
braved  the  paternal  malediction  by  consenting  to  become  my  spouse. 
Prayers,  menaces,  all  are  vain.  It  only  remains  to  apprise  you  of 
the  name  of  this  angel.  Eight  days  hence  I  shall  be  the  blessed 
husband  of  MUe.  Elodie  de  Longpr^ 

**  Your  friend,  Bodolphb.'* 


We  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  our  dwelling  at  fall 
length  on  the  triumph  of  the  good  Mons.  Flechambamt,  when 
oondoctiDg  his  friend  and  the  gentle  Louisa  home  from  the  sea- 
port, and  his  vauntings  of  Valentine's  eagerness  to  see  his 
Detrothed. 

On  the  lad/s  complacency,  when  gazing  on  the  manly  and 
frank  features  of  Valentine,  as  depicted  in  his  portrait,  while 
his  uncle  is  gone  to  search  his  room  for  the  eager  youth ;  on 
the  said  uncle's  utter  prostration  when  he  finds  his  nephew's 
flight ;  on  the  lad/s  unaffected  disappointment ;  on  the 
author's  sketch  of  her  guileless  and  loveable  character,  &c. 
Had  our  unlucky  hero  got  but  a  glance  at  that  countenance, 
the  mirror  of  a  soul  of  iSfection  and  innocence,  of  course  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  story,  the  sequel  of  which  we  exhort 
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our  leadecs  to  ex^plore  in  ibe  work  ilipiJf .  We  coatdi  give,  of 
course,  a  dry  resume  of  the  subsequeot  portioR  of  the  stoij, 
and  in  dobg  so^  act  as  friendly  and  just  a  part  towards  the 
author^  aa  U\e>  patron  of  an  artiati  who,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  an  idea  ot  tbq  beauty  of  a  highly  finished  bndsoape  of 
his  protegee,  makes  an.  outline  in  blaok  chalk  of  its  principal 
features,  and  exhibits  it  to  an  admiring  public. 

In  Sacs  et  Tarch^mins,^  the  natural  goodness  of  an  iU 
matched  pair  overcomes  the  evil  ie«idting  from  a  marriage  of 
mere  money  to  a  title.  The  same  healthy  tone  pervades  ''  Un 
Heritage  de  Famille^!  We  do  not  counsel  any  of  oar  readers  to 
take  up  his  '*  Mariana/'  though  the  moral  on  the  whole  is  good : 
there  is  no  comfort  or  edification  in  witnessing  the  struggles 
between  inclination  and  duty,  when  we  feel  the  patient  going 
down  the  sliding  scale  to  infamy.  In  his  "  Doctor  HerbSeau," 
thereisno  lack  of  entertainment:  all  the  characters  are  distinctly 
drawn,  and  the  ordinary  incidents  are  made  interesting  by  the 
creative  power  of  the  writer ;  but  almost  every  one  comes  off 
badly  in  the  end ;  and  if  any  moral  at  all  can  be  drawn  from 
the  tale,  it  is,  that  no  matter  how  good  our  intentions  may  be, 
a  certain  train  of  events,  or  a  defect  in  a  people's  social  econ- 
omy, will  inevitably  lead  to  evil  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts. 

The  successful  drama  of  the  Man  of  Business  is  founded 
on  Sandeau's  tale  of  MUe.  de  la  Seigliere. 

In  all  of  his  works  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  our  other  authors,  there  is  nearly  a  thorongfa 
freedom  from  indelicate  expressions,  images,  or  inuendoes. 

French  literature  has  si^ffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
Charles  de  Bernard. 

Copld  our  own  well-beloved  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  be 
put  in  the  fire,  well  hammered  and  hardened,  be  would  come 
OT^t  something  like  a  second  edition  of  De  Bernard.  There  is 
in  both  writers  the  same  genuine  unforced  humour,  the  same 
gift  of  stripping  the  cloak  of  seeming  propriety  and  benevolence, 
off  tho  unlovely  limbs  of  vice,  selfishness,  and  hard  hearted- 
ness;  the  same  delight  in  producing  and  witnessing  the  final 
triumph  of  in:tiocence,  frankness,  and  good  nature,  over  craft 
and  malevolence;  but  in  De  Bernard  there  is  a  compact 
vigour  and  strength  which  you  will  seek  in  vain  in  the  other. 
Besides,  Titmarsh  freauently  puts  out  his  head  at  the  aide  of 
the  curtain,  to  add  a  sly  observation  to  some  of  those  niadeby 
his  puppets,  or  to  point  out  some  defect  in  the  armour  of  the 
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same  puppets^  where  Bnlwer  would  do  likewise^  merely  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  very  clever  thin^  just 
issued  from  the  puppet's  mouth,  or  to  his  own  skilfal  manage- 
ment of  the  wires.  The  Frenchman's  whofe  scope  and  mo- 
Tal  is  made  transparent  by  the  actions  and  conversations  of  his' 
characters.  Titmarsh  generally  leaves  the  conduct  of  the  story 
to  the  care  of  the  characters;  while  they,  the  ungrateful  rogues, 
abuse  their  trust  and  make  out  of  the  materials  a  very  poor 
story  indeed.  Bulwer  preaches  on  the  text  of  high  art,  and 
if  yon  will  trust  to  his  own  assertions,  and  feel  awed  by  his 
Oredc  mottoes,  jou  may  expect  a  story  as  closely  knit,  and 
with  as  undeviating  a  catastrophe,  as  those  of  any  of  the  terri- 
ble l^ends  of  the  Athenian  drama.  The  promise,  however,  is 
sometimes  very  indifferently  kept.  In  one  of  his  fate-directed, 
and  Eleusinian-mystery  life-dramas,  the  catastrophe  would 
have  arrived  indifferently  in  any  of  the  three  volumes,  if  the 
hero  would  merely  lift  his  eyes  off  the  newspaper,  or  if  some 
other  equally  unimportant  thing  would  happen.  The  author 
may  ask,  however,  if  the  newspaper  had  been  laid  down  too 
soon,  what  would  become  of  the  rest  of  the  interesting  story  ; 
where  would  be  the  opportunity  of  introducing  enlarged  moral 
and  political  views  of  our  little  Kosmos,  and  shallow  and  un- 
soondly  glittering  views  of  man's  destiny,  and  motives,  and 
duties  ?  And  he  may  ask,  is  not  this  an  effect  of  high  art  to 
keep  up  the  reader's  attention  and  desires  on  the  strain ;  every 
moment  hoping  to  see  the  prince  and  princess  hand  in  hand ; 
the  little  loves  and  fairies  balancing  themselves  on  one  toe ; 
the  cold  greenish  moonbeams  falling  on  the  outlines  of  the 
graceful  and  rounded  forms,  while  the  rose  and  amber  hues  of 
the  reflected  lights  illumine  the  rest  of  the  gorgeous  tableau : 
— every  moment,  we  say,  looking  out  for  this  blaze  of  triumph, 
and  still,  by  some  hitch  in  the  machinery,  meeting  nothing  but 
a  desolate  heath-— a  bridge  flung  across  a  valley — ^bridge, 
perhaps,  a  mile  long — ^towering  black  crags  overhead,  and 
beyond,  a  group  of  aerial-tinted  and  blue  shaded  hills.  Now, 
with  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  reader  curses  every  moral  ob- 
servation and  political  essay  he  meets,  and,  at  last,  after 
hwrryiDg  with  feverish  haste  to  the  denouement,  he  flings  the 
book  aside,  and  never  looks  at  it  again,  and  in  vain  in  after 
hours  skives  to  recal  any  piece  of  sound  moral  or  political 
wiadon  for  a  guide  or  stay  in  the  direction  of  his  own  conduct^ 
or  tliat  of  his  neighbours,  or  of  his  country.    The  parts  of  the 
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frame  work  of  De  Bernard's  stories  aptly  fit  into  eack  other, 
and  the  same  may  be  said,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ol  the 
best  writers  of  the  French  school.  The  actors  make  the  story 
transparent  and  easy  to  follow,  and  to  be  taken  ii^  with  one 
glance  at  the  end.  You  never  hear  the  prompter,  nor  need  the 
aathor  distribute  an  outline  in  fly  sheets  among  the  audience. 
Will  our  readers  pardon  us  the  following  illustration  of  the 
different  modes  followed  by  the  writers  of  both  countries? 
Suppose  a  moral  to  be  inculcated  in  form  and  color:  the 
English  artist  depicts  a  trellis  with  the  vine-twigs  presenting 
their  purple  branches  at  an  inconvenient  height :  a  convention- 
al fox  is  resting  his  two  fore  paws  on  the  side  of  the  frame; 
his  tail  hangs  on  the  ground;  his  head  is  drawn  back;  his 
mouth  open ;  and  he  is  evidently  looking  for  something  in  the 
clouds,  perhaps  a  frightened  puUet.  The  apophthegm  that  the 
artist  wishes  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  his  spectators,  is  thus 
infused  into  them  by  the  Frenclunan ; — ^Two  {Mrim  hens  with 
respectable  shawls,  and  altogether  a  puritanical  outfit,  are  justen- 
tenng  the  gates  of  a  church.  Their  trusty  footman  in  the  shape  of 
a  stout  mastiff,  with  gold  band  to  his  hat,  knee  breeches,  nose 
in  air,  mistress's  prayer  books  under  one  paw,  and  knotted 
stick  under  the  other,  walks  after  them,  one  eye  on  his  mistress, 
and  the  other  squinting  at  a  corner  where  a  villanous-looking 
monkey  is  whispering  in  the  ear  of  a  hungry  fox,  while  hi 
points  to  the  prey  with  one  hand,  and  stealthily  presents  a 
knife  with  the  other.  Bcynard,  you  may  suppose,  is  in  a 
sufficiently  persuadable  mood  for  mischief,  but  ah,  the  cudgel ! 
With  hungry  eagerness  flashing  out  at  the  comer  of  his  eye, 
he  turns  away  his  head  in  seeming  disgust,  and  virtuously 
resists  temptation. 

There  is  no  trap  laid  for  jokes,  but  the  humor  and  gaiety 
arise  naturally  from  the  buoyant  spirits  of  the  characters,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  incidents;  and  harmonise  with  the 
serious,  and  sometimes,  tragic  tissue  of  the  story,  as  in  good 
landscapes,  the  sun-lit  roads  and  briffht  patches  of  verdure  en- 
hance the  gloom  of  caverns  or  dark  woods ;  and  still,  by  the 
interposition  of  intermediary  tints  all  the  parts  harmonise. 

De  Bernard,  Berthet,  and  Sandeau,  may  be  contrasted  with 
our  fast  school  with  some  advantage  to  themselves. 

In  the  English  fast  novels  of  this  class  we  have  great  strain- 
ing indeed  after  everything  funny  and  comical ;  but  now  and 
then,  a  little  bit  of  tragedy  is  introduced  into  the  tale,  fuh 
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dacin^  the  same  effect  on  the  general  character  of  the  vork  as 
ablad:  unmitigated  daub  on  a  Tiew  in  which  the  sky, 
distance,  middle  and  foreground  are  made  out  of  bright^ 
unshaded,  and  harsh  colors ;  contrast  everywhere  and  harmony 
nowhere.  To  use  a  dramatic  comparison,  these  tragic  bits 
have  such  a  result  as  the  breaking  of  the  leg  or  arm  of  the 
clown,  in  the  height  of  his  most  ladicrous  manoeuvres  would 
produce  on  his  laughing  and  friendly  audience. 

In  most  of  our  popular  stories,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  regular 
stage  uncle,  with  fair  round  belly,  snuff  colored  coat,  wig  and 
knee  breeches,  whose  chief  business  seems  to  consist  in  poking 
the  scapegrace  hero's  ribs,  and  gibing  him  when  caught  in  a 
faax  pas,  but  still  with  green  silk  purse  rescuing  him  from  the 
effects  of  his  foolery. 

Now,  in  De  Bernard's  works,  we  have  an  equivalent,  but 
not  uniform  in  character  or  mode.      You  get  on  his  first 
introduction  an  impression  that  he  is  very  selfish,  or  very  eeld 
blooded,  or  very  indifferent ;  but,  as  the  tale  proceeds,  you  see 
the  ties  that  unite  him  to  the  fortunes  of  the  amiable,  but 
thoughtless  or  romantic  hero,  becoming  visible,  and  strength- 
emD{(  as  the  fortune  of  the  scapegoat  becomes  desperate. 
Sometimes  by  stripping  the  mask  or  cloak  from  pretence,  or 
selfishness,   or  hatred,  he  succeeds;  sometimes  through  the 
force  of  circumstances  he  too  is  foiled,  and  misery  is  wrought 
by  hypocrisy,  or  conventionality,  or  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Our 
Michael  Ai^o  Titmarsh  has  adapted  one  of  his  stories,  ''The 
Feet  of  Clay/'  with  rather  indifferent  success.    The  bitter  bad 
characters  that  sometimes  move  through  De  Bernard's  scenes, 
can  neither  be  created  nor  imagined  by  the  Englishman,  who, 
if  ever  he  attempts  a  tragedy,  will  surely  achieve  an  awful 
and  unnatural  affair.    Michael  can  neither  depict  the  very 
earnest  nor  the  terrible.    Is  there,  in  all  ''Vanity  Fair*'  a 
thoroughly  evil  doing  personage,  except  in  the  article  of  self-- 
indulgence  ?    They  are  selfish,  and  sensual,  and  self-willed ; 
but  not  one  of  them  will  go  a  foot  aside  to  do  another  an  in^ 
jury,  not  even  an  inch  if  it  is  attended  with  the  slightest 
trouble.    Becky  may  perhaps  be  named,  but  will  the  careful 
reader  mention  one  spiteful  or  intentionally  injurious  exploit 
perpetrated  by  her?      The  author  takes  pains  enough  to 
olacken  her  portrait,  but  with  all  his  efforts  sne  is  merely,  first 
and  last,  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  fine  dothes,  and  a  comfortable 
suite  of  rooms,  and  does  not  remember  her  catechism.    There 
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isftio/faileintlie  iaiifi^bote]^l9^Mi  and  Hdfti  feti'lira^'  wfifteb 
4Bdi  psnitefl  fiicta»0:iiv9  iG&p  tiki^  M  Wknfed.'  'He  tfainks 
]wi4s  va7>!^akirieal/biit'l)ftii''^I]r  tibkl^  wliel^  iKe  Trencli 
writer  giTBS  khe^ikiii'aQ  i^inibistak^bk  sbhipe^ '  We  can 
SQaffcel]^>'  as  irUIimto,  foii|ty^>hf^'foif  tte  pMfoMon  of  his 
makkis  end  dUre^bte-O^fi&iMf^iK^  'aild  (Apteiit  Cbstigans/ 
noff^for  leaving  Stephen^s'Qt^etl'iHth^ahe  sidein'^diind,  and  not 
almawniNiiiKto^beiM^nj-but'W^b^uJ^U  df  b^^rs'^ft  ^te'^an^ 
toisim<iie'st0psof  «  ddo^/at)iif  flte'pcfte^h^^  tip  one  of 
thswindovs  or  tfaeShelbbtttse^  UtMj '  iirli^&t  t^e  eittumstancc 
of  his  quitting  Dublin  with  empty  pockets,  having  spent  all 
Us  tmveliing  stock  in  reK^viti^  p^veHf  iitid'  tniser]^'  "wlierever 
Im  met  them,  we  eouid  not  pstiM  RidtJ '  ^-^  > ' 
JL  Having  mentioned  the  fast  school  in  general,  we  wiD  aHade 
to  a  variety  of  it,  and  have  done.  Let  us  suppose  an  audience, 
eadi  individaal  having  either  paid  a  shilling,  or  got  a  free 
tidoet,  sitting  before  a  curtain  concealing  for  a  moment  a  hige 
htiitortcal  picture.  After  a  suitable  pause,  up  wrinkles  the 
bbisse ;  a  light  flashes  on  the  canvass,  and  the  attention  of  the 
cix>wd  is  at  once  centered  on  the  principal  group  composed  of 
two  warriors  in  fuU  panoply  engaged  in  deadly  combat.  You 
see  in  the  compressed,  frowning,  and  hate-breathing  features 
o{  thet  one  whose  face  fronts  the  audience,  and  in  the  firm  set 
limbs,  and  in  the  aotion  of  the  sinewy  arms  threatening 
inevitable  death  that  no  child's  play  is  meant.  But  what  is 
tbb?  A  bmyiug  ass^s  head  for  the  crest  of  one  warrior ;  a 
paoteloDti'S  visagCj  with  goat's  beard  and  fHzzled  toupee  on 
the  flashing  shield  ;  and,  sprawling  along  the  back  plate  of  the 
kmgfat  whose  reverse  is  seen,  our  old  friend  the  everlasting 
cknni,  with  white  and  red  face  tattooed  after  the  wood  cuts  of 
Simson's  Euclid,  one  hand  in  breeches  pocket,  the  other  ei- 
aUing  a  fluttering  goose,  his  toes  inturned,  bis  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  therefrom  issuing  the  legend,  "How  are  you  all? 
Oh,  see  what  I  found.'''  This  is  the  modem  English  humour ; 
this  is  the  species  of  absurdity  which  has  won  a  name  for  Mr. 
A'Becket's,  Comic  History  of  Bome,  and  Comic  History  of 
England. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  in  the  Comic  England,  in 
several  instances,  and  in  the  Borne  in  a  few,  there  are  most 
mirthful  passages,  chiefly  in  the  pictorial  department,  where 
laughter  comes  from  the  heart  at  once,  at  the  shewing  an,  in  a 
cont^nptihle  and  ludicrous  light,  the  real  motives  and  actions  of 
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l»m(Ha:|te9  aud  knaves j.aikd^gemd^fai^iAeur  idjaeeo;  in  the 
sinfullj  jfmbte4  luapi^  aii4  ^Qoden^  oQfitiimes  'Uifl  •xn»t9]kui>' 
mud  ip  exaggerating  tbe  ^^sigQ^  oftidarlji^isto^siftpvriiiDgiU 
lacuboi^ons  of  aa^iqm^iies  to  iim^  [prqper  <pofait  of  ineongniityr 
and  whimsipamyf  .  But.  ifl^t^^eir  ^^iogy  ihe  iMoTj  of '  £iig« 
laad  inaT,p^e3e^t^/,ey;e{^^thq:,g0Oa-9abwe^riGhalrl»  S^urlaos' 
thought  Q9  W9s'  eiititiq4  .ti^.^^  4Qli)&libeftrii£»:  ygkh  his  Owm 
aocestoTs^  tbe^attacl^t  (fn  ii^  poor,  old'  Bomdns^  aomciwliat'  re^ 
aembles  the  exhumjpg.qf^^ijif '  lH^:ied  bones;  ssd/  byidoaiis^iif 
wires^  makiog  tbpip^lgq^t^rQi^gbidi^gastitig  <liid  tdkisaUy  oomut' 
evolutioBs.     ,  .      ,i ,;    ,q  ,       .         "    ' 

Ina^^t  aDd,unji^re6lbing,pl£^»  the  actor  or  author  tsdceB' 
occasion  at  times  to  utter'  pomQ  ckpttisap  which  is  BuredP 
obtaiiung  applaQse ;  and  these  beiog  afterwards  paraded  olii  a 
critique  nigbt^  induce  a  reader  to  judge  that  the  play  was  a 
well  written  and  interesting  play  enough ;  while  from  aaotlicr 
play  that  really  enclmned  the  attention  of  the  audaence^  and 
was  finally  rewarded  with  unmistakable  success  and  fervenfe 
applause^  any  selection  may  seem  uninteresting^  when  deprived ' 
of  its  context ;  as  from  a  beautiful  landscape  you  may  cut  out  a 
piece  of  flat  colored  sky^  or  road^  or  grass,  and  present  it  to  a 
connoisseur  without  exciting  any  very  high  opinion  of  the  im^ 
mutilated  piece :  so  in  our  sdections  from  De  Bernard,  we- 
may  probably  fail  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  such  of  our 
reaaers,  as  are  unacquainted  with  his  works,  the  impression  pro* 
duced  on  oursel.ves.  We  select  our  extracts  from  hia  latest ' 
work  ''Le  Geutilhomme  Campagnard'^  chiefly,  as  no  tianskw 
tion  of  it  has  hitherto  appeared. 

A  new  Bourg  has,  in  process  of  time,  been  separated  from  • 
the  origjnal  old  towuj  situated  higher  up  the  hill;  &  feeliiig, 
the  reverse  of  cordial,  exists  between  the  two  little  cOmuiHUH'' 
ties :  tb^  new  town  despising  the  primitive  ways  and  arislioi^ 
ciatic  prejudices  of  the  old  nest,  and  they,  in  tan^  looking 
down  in  both  senses,  on  the  conceit  and  littlenesses  of  the 
parvenus.. 

"  Communal  interests  in  France  frequently  defeat  the  spirit  Of  tinkt 
professed  by  the  admiiiistration«  this  spirit  of  which  it  seems  to  wish 
to  make  a  point  of  honor  as  well  as  a  case  of  conscience.  Let  a  tow9 
be  partly  bailt  on  a  hill  and  on  a  plain  (the  position,  mostly,  of  early 
founded  ones)  this  mere  fact  at  once  separates  it  into  two  sections, 
sharply  dtstiocty  upper  town  and  lower  town. — We  need  not  inhabit 
Ckneya  to  feel  what  a  badly  managed  family  is  implied  by  these  four 
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wc^ds. — Is  the  town  b€girt  with  Faubourgs  ?  these  are  its  natural 
enemies,  and  accuse  it  incessantly  for  the  selfishness  of  its  adminis- 
tration; while  the  poor  town,  itself,  burthened  with  its  octroi 
flaxes  paid  at  the  gates)  envies  them  their  immunities.  If,  bj  chance, 
a  river  traverse  the  town,  ^ou  may  build  bridges  till  you  are  tired 
without  succeeding  in  cordially  uniting  the  portions  on  each  bank." 
«  «  «  «  * 

Our  lower  town  has  the  Manor-house  on  the  West,  the  Parish 
Church  and  Court-house  on  the  sides ;  and  fronting  it,  on  the 
East  of  the  Bourg,  stands  the  Inn  with  its  redoubtable  sign. 

''  On  an  azure  ground,  which  for  brilliancy  need  not  envy  ultra- 
marine, so  dear  to  our  painters,  appeared  in  strong  relief  a  prancing 
steed,  milk  white,  with  his  left  ear,  the  only  one  visible,  nearly  hidden 
by  an  enormous  tri-color  cockade. 

An  CHBVAL  PATRIOTS, ThB  PaTBTOT  BORSX. 

"  Such  was  the  bizarre  union  of  words  that  replaced  under  the 
triumphant  steed,  the  commonplace  inscription,  Au  Cheval  Blaac^^^ 
The  White  Horse,  which  haa  flourished  there  till  the  three  days 
of  July,  1B30.  At  this  epoch  the  white  color  having  got  to  be  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty,  the  rabid  patriotism  of  some  inhabitants  of 
Ohateaugiron  ninted  to  the  innkeeper  the  policy  of  altering  the 
anti-revolutionary  color  of  his  sign,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  become 
one  of  the  suspected  himself.  Fearful  of  losing  some  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers at  a  time  when  his  business  was  most  flourishing,  for  nothing 
is  so  provocative  of  thirst  as  political  discussions ;  being  a  red 
hot  patriot  himself  besides,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  a  prompt 
compliance.  With  the  view  of  pleasing  his  oatriot  masters^  who 
would  make  him  raise  the  spirit  of  his  sign  to  tne  level  of  the  purity 
of  his  principles  by  an  alteration  of  color ;  with  the  view  also  of 
sparing  his  purse  by  keeping  the  expense  at  a  minimum,  he  imagined 
Uie  ingenious  device  of  the  cockade  applied  to  the  ear  of  the  ammal. 

**  This  operation  was,  however,  very  far  from  guning  the  a{^ovai 
of  the  little  club  of  Ohateaugiron,  wmch  assumed  to  itself  the  right 
of  directing  public  opinion. 

**  *  With  or  without  cockade,'  said  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
club, '  it  is  still  but  a  white  horse,  and  no  one  shall  persuade  me  that 
this  color  does  not  savor  of  Garlism. '  *  And  pray,'  said  the  innkeeper* 
*  will  you,  who  know  how  to  harangue  so  well,  inform  us  what  was 
the  color  of  Lafayette's  horse  ?'  *  All  the  world  knows  he  was 
white,'  said  several  of  the  members,  who  seemed  struck  with  this  ar^ 
gument.  'Well,  what  will  you  say,'  rejoined  Toussaint  Gilles, 
(the  Innkeeper)  <  if  henceforth  my  beast  shall  be  the  charger  of  La- 
fayette Y 

**  This  time  the  idea  started  won  universal  admiration*  and  next 
day  the  sign  bore  this  inscription : — 

Au  CHEVAL  DU  HBB08  DBS  DSUX-MOMBBS. 

The  horse  of  the  hero  of  ihe  two  worlds. 
'*  Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed*  however,  when  the  hero,  among 
other  inconveniences  more  serious*  had  completely  alienated  tbs 
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liearU  of  the  GhateAQgiron  patrioUj  who  not  seeing  arise,  at  any  point 
of  the  horizony  the  lucky  union  of  monarchical  and  repuhlican  uuti- 
tntions  foretold  by  the  illustrious  citizen,  declared  solemnly  that  he 
too  had  lost  their  confidence.  Now  came  a  new  summons  to  Gilles 
to  pnt  lua  ensign  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  public  opinion. 

'*  The  worthy  Boniface  valued  his  customers  much  more  than  all 
the  heroes  of  the  five  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  at  once  sung  out, 
in  m  hiffher  key  than  any  one  else,  that  himself  had  retired  his  confi- 
dence &om  General  Lafayette  before  the  rest,  and  engaged  to  re- 
moTe,  that  yery  day^  the  too  adulatory  inscription.  To  replace  it  by 
one  suited  to  tneir  taste,  he  meditated  to  put  it  under  the  patronage 
of  some  other  great  man,  who  might  be  just  then  in  the  full  blow  of 
public  esteem.  The  extreme  left  could  not  fail  to  furnish  names  in 
plenty^  but  besides  the  misfortune  of  great  patriots  being,  in  general, 
out  sorry  horsemen,  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  an  obvious  re- 
lation between  any  one  of  them  and  a  white  horse,  he  thought  of  the 
ahort-livedness  of  popularity,  and  the  expense  and  trouble  of  employ- 
ing^ the  painter  twice  a  year  ;  more  especially  as  he  could  not.  In  de- 
cencjy  call  on  his  fellow  patriots  to  pay  the  said  artist's  bill. 

**  It  was  then  that,  enlightened  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  acting 
\>j  his  own  proper  authority,  he  promoted  the  horse  of  his  sign-post 
•to  the  dignity  of  a  reasonaole  ammal,  conferring  on  him  a  brevet  of 
patriotism,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  ran  no  risk  of  being  torn  up  some 
rtAy  by  the  inconstancy  of  public  opinion.  The  event  showed  the 
j  ustness  of  his  calculation.  *  •  •  •  Not  the  most  rigorous  of  the  club 
"bought  fit  to  accuse  the  lukewarmness  or  degeneration  of  the  civism 
of  the  white  horse,  now  become  the  patriot  horse  ;  for  such  is  the 
'^tle  he  eigoys  at  this  day,  and  which  we  hope  he  will  long  continue 
enjoy." 

The  old  town  has  no  lack  of  grievances,  all  laid  at  the  door 

f  the  new  town.     The  old  chateau  has  been  dismantled,  and 

new  one  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  lower  and  favored  rival. 

social  and  legal  privileges,  which  are  detailed  at  fuU 

«ngth,  and  show  the  intimate  knowledge  of  provincial  joris- 

radence  possessed  by  the  author,  are  conferred  on  the  younger 

to  the  prejudice  of  the  old  one. 


•  %  •  s*  There  took  place  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Oharolais,  that 

rt  of  general  breaking  up  house  which  occurred  later  in  time,  and 

1  a  much  wider  theatre,  when,  at  the  voice  of  Louis  XIV,  the 

ourtiers  deserted  Sunt-Germain  for  Versailles,    this  unworthy  fa- 

orite,  which  was  not  long  till  its  own  hour  of  desolation  arrived." 

The  new  citizens  are  too  fine  to  go  up  hill  to  mass  on  Sun- 
ays.  A  new  church  is  built  in  the  lower  town.  The  paro- 
hial  seat  is  transferred,  and  so  would  the  relics  of  Saint  Gon- 
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tran^  the  pious  king  of  Borgundj^  of  vUch  (Im  old  pariilr  had 
jofitlj  been  proud  U)r  centuries. 

«*  Hitherto  the  folks  of  old  Chateaugiron  had  shown  exemplarj 
resignatioB.  Their  Lotnl  had  departed  without  anr  one  casting 
themselves  at  his  feet  td  detidn  him.  They  had  lookea  with  tearless 
eyes  on  the  removal  of  the  paraphernalia  of  justice.  The  exodns  of 
thestocksy  the  ornami^t  and  glory. of  the  TlUages  pf  former  di^ 
did  not  seem  to  have  inflicted  sorrows  of  any  depth ;  but  as  soon  4S 
mention  Was  made  of  the  ahstraction  of  the  rehcs  of  their  patroa 
saints  indignation  and  fory  blazed  up  in  their  long  padent  souls. 
TJba  lamhsi  so  patteat^  hitherto>  under  the  n^ry  ^ears  of 'llieir  fbeit 
now  became  devouring  wolves.  There  was  a  popular  outbreak ;  the 
more  fiery  swore  they  would  tumble  the  remains  of  the  old  chateau 
down  on  the  heads  of  their  greedy  neighbours,  if  thev  persisted.  The 
threat  appeared  easy  of  execution^  on  account  of  the  steep  descent 
from  the  platform  of  the  castle  yard  ;  so  the  new  town  citizens  felt  it 
prudent  to  temporise,  for,  though  they  coveted  the  saint,  they  fdt 
no  wish  to  share  the  fate  of  the  rear  guard  of  Charlemagne  at  the 
pass  of  Boncesvalles." 

The  old  church  preserved  the  relics  but  lost  its  parochial 
dignity^  and  became^  perforce^  a  chapel  of  ease. 

"  Among  their  other  grievances  one  particularly  afflicted  the  old 
inhabitants,  a  simple  and  devout  race  as  could  be  found,  and  having 
only  one  eye  open  to  the  lights  of  the  age." 

During  the  reign  of  terror  the  goddess  of  reason  had  driven 
St.  Gontran,  the  patron  of  the  old  Bourg,  and  St  Pantaleoa, 
(who  in  his  time  nad  been  a  holy  physician)  the  patron  of  the 
new  Bourgi  from  their  seats,  having  closed  both  places  of  wor- 
ship. On  the  restoration  of  worship^  reasons  of  economj^  and 
lack  of  clergymen,  allowed  but  of  the  opening  of  one  asylum, 
which,  of  course,  was  the  new  town  church, — ^the  citizens^  re- 
garding the  patron  of  the  old  Bourg  as  something  of  an  aristo- 
crat, allowed  his  relics  and  banner  the  use  of  a  side  chapel  only. 
The  author  remarks  that  they  did  not  address  many  more 
prayers  to  their  own  saint,  but  they  esteemed  him,  at  leasts  as 
a  citizen,  which  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  such 
radicals.  The  poor  old  town  denizens,  seeing  the  inferior  sta- 
tion assiened  to  their  own  patron,  bent  their  heads  m  confu- 
sion, ana  observed  that  as  all  things  were  being  tomed  top  tide 
ili  other  way  the  end  of  the  woild  was  at  hand. 

'^  Thus  mortified  in  their  interests,  in  their  vanity,  and  in  ^hsir 
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condition  of  serft  in  an  age  of  proairasAaAd  liberty.     Yeats  on  jman 
had  passed  without  amelioration ;  but,  at  last,  as  Moses  was  sent  to 
the  fiebrews»  WUJiamMT^ll  to  the  Stvss^  Bolivar  to  Colurahiat'ond 
O'Conneil  to  Ir^and,  so  was  sent  to  Chateaiigiro&tbQ  old,  the  maa- 
whom  we  are  going  to  introduce  to.  the  reader^'*  < 

Here  follows  a  pleasant  description  of  a  comfortable  house 
andgardea  in  the  upper  or  old  towq,  tbe.propertj  of  the  Baron 
de  \ktyiij,  otherwise  Henry  de  Chateaugiron,  unele  of  the 
Marqois  HeracUus  de  Chat^ugiron^  the  reigning  lord  of  the 
manorj  who  is  to  day  expected  from  Paris  to  pay  his  first  visit 
since  his  marriage,  to  his  chateau  in  the  lower  town.  In  the 
gardes,  mentioned  is  now  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
a  glance  through  a  telescope,  every  now  and  then  to  the  infe- 
rior Bourg,  this  providential  personage,  the  coming  man  allu- 
ded to. 

**  Tall  and  stont,  about  fifty  years  old,  but  not  seeming  so  much, 
of  a  shape  most  symmetrical  in  his  youth,  but  now  inclinine  to  em 
bonpuint.    If  he  had  lost  something  in  the  way  of  elegance  and  agility, 

Swayof  amends,  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  the  massive  proportions 
his  limbs,  and  the  powerful  energy  visible  in  his  slightest  movements, 
announced  an  athletic  power  on  which  the  decline  of  years  had  yet 
made  no  impression.  Though  a  lively  breeze  blew  at  times  along 
the  terrace,  this  personage  had  his  head  bare ;  and  his  hair  cut 
short,  seemed  to  defy  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  A  short  curing 
beard,  dashed  with  grey,  covered  the  lower  part  of  a  handsome  face, 
whose  severe  regularity  wore  at  times  an  expression  of  good  naturea 
raollery.  His  clear  grey  eyes,  surmounted  by  brows  apt  on  occasions 
to  contract,  were  such  as  never  look  but  in  your  face,  and  before 
which  the  eyes  of  such  as  have  reason  to  fear  an  examination,  involun- 
tarily quail.** 

His  dress,  the  description  of  which  follows,  is  rustic  enough. 

<*But  under  these  homely  habits,  borne  with  an  ease  allied  to  dig- 
nity, you  not  only  recognised  the  master  of  the  house,  but  also  the 
maa  used  to  good  society  and  of  a  superior  education ;  in  fine,  what 
the  English  call  a  gtntiemanJ* 

An  enormous  mastiff  with  a  spiked  collar  is  walking  at 
the  heels  of  his  master,  without  going  an  inch  out  of  his 
track,  while  a  large  white  cat  sits  on  one  of  the  two  culverins, 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  terrace,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
morning  sun. 
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«'  From  her  lofty  bed  of  dignitT»  the  cat  regarded  the  mastiff,  u 
often  as  he  passed  before  her,  witn  a  certain  degree  of  disdain.  She 
evidently  criticised  that  servile  disposition  of  his  which  so  closely 
'attached  him  to  the  steps  of  his  master.  Ton  might  have  compared 
her  to  the  Genevan  sage  looking  with  contempt  rather  than  pitj 
on  the  slavish  assiduities  of  a  courtier  of  the  (Eil  de  Bibq£ 

"  This  quiet  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  two  new  per- 
sonages. 

*'  The  first  in  order  of  appearances  was  a  fine  hound,  who»  sweeping 
round  an  angle  of  the  house*  bounded  thence  on  the  terrace  m  s 
series  of  gambols. 

"  The  white  cat,  recognising  an  enemy,  jumped  down  fi*om  the 
cannon  and  ran  up  the  trunk  of  the  next  lime  tree,  very  nimbly, 
notwithstanding  her  embonpoint.  The  mastiff,  on  the  contrary,  ^ve 
a  lasy  half  barlc^  rather  from  a  habit  of  vigilance  than  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  and  resigpied  himself  with  a  sort  of  serious  condescension  to 
the  frolics  of  the  new  comer.  While  dog  and  spaniel  were  thus  fra- 
ternising, the  second  personage  appeared  from  round  the  comer." 

This  is  the  gamekeeper^  a  fine  stout  young  mftn,  appropri- 
ately  equipped. 

*'  Holding  his  casquette  in  one  hand  and  wiping  his  moist  brows 
with  the  other,  after  the  fashion  of  folks  who,  fearing  to  be  accused 
of  unpunctuality,  wish  to  disarm  reproach  by  showing  that  they  have 
been  nurryin^. 

"  Seeine  him  approach  the  Baron  frowned,  stopped  his  walk,  and 
drew  out  nis  watch. 

<< '  A  quarter  past  8,  Babusson'  said  he,  with  a  severe  tone^ — '  to- 
day you  have  loitered  again  and  this  is  the  third  time  in  a  fortnislit' 

**  *  ColoneV  answered  Rabusson  with  a  contrite  air,  '  I  know  I  am 
in  the  wrong,  but  it  was  because, — ^because, — '  *  what  cause  V  <  Why, 
sir,  in  returning  from  our  wood  of  Tremblaye,  I  passed  throng  the 
^otni  where  I  have  been  delayed  logger  than  I  expected.' 

"  In  pronouncing  the  word  touMf  with  a  tone  of  ironical  emphasis, 
the  guard  directed  his  eyes  towards  the  Bourg.* 

***  All  this  means,*  answered  M.  de  Vaudry,  *that  to  eome  from 
Tremblave  to  this  you  have  described  a  parabola  instead  of  aright 
line  ;  indeed  you  need  not  have  stated  that  you  came  fr^m  the  Umm, 
—1  was  looking  at  you.*  *  With  your  devil  of  a  telescope,*  said 
Babusson,  glancing  through  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the  treachery 
ous  instrument. 

"  *  Tes,  with  my  devil  of  a  telescope*  answered  the  Baron,  unable 
to  prevent  a  smile, '  I  perceive  for  some  time  that  you  go  often  to 
town,  but  let  it  pass  for  this  once ;  it  appears  that  something  uncom- 
mon is  passing  below  in  foton.' 

**  For  the  third  time  the  Baron  had  laid  the  ironical  stress  on  the 
word  which  the  guard  had  used :  this  was  a  traditional  pleasantry  at 
the  old  town ;  it  was  one  of  those  thousand  and  one  inoffeosiTe  yen- 
geanoes  which  the  resoitment  of  the  oppressed  indulges  in  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  oppressor. 
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'' Remaridng  the  smile  of  the  Baron  the  guard  recovered  his 
ordinarj  composure. 

**  *  I  well  believe  you,  sir,  every  thing  is  topsy  turvy.  You  would 
think  it  the  earthquake  of  Babylon.'  <  You  mean  to  say  Lisbon/ 
said  the  colonel,  smiling  again,  for  there  was  more  severity  in  his 
face  than  in  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  help  beiuK  indulgent  to  the 
foibles  of  his  garde  de  chasse  who,  having  belonged  to  his  own  squa- 
dron, was  a  sort  of  confidant. 

'"It  was  at  Lisbon,  sure  enough,  colonel.' 

** ' But  why  any  earthquake  at  all,  Lisbon  or  Babylon ?'  'Oh I 
just  a  manner  of  speaking,  colonel.  The  citizens  are  preparing  a 
reception  for  the  marquis  and  marchioness  equal  to  that  of  Alexan- 
der at .' 

"  *  Babylon,  now  at  all  events,'  siud  his  master.  '  Then  it  appears 
that  the  new  citizens,  our  lords  and  masters,  have  changed  devilishly 
for  the  better.  In  '89  they  set  about  burning  the  father,  they  pa- 
raded the  son  round  the  castle  with  the  fork  on  his  neck,  and  now 
they  ^o  forth  with  cross  and  banner  to  meet  the  grandson.'  '  Not 
counting  what  they  did  to  yourself,  colonel.'  *  Oh !  not  being  in  the 
direct  line,  they  contented  themselves  with  giving  me  a  bath  in  the 
moat  for  four  hours  by  the  clock,  the  water  to  my  chin,  and  a  rope 
at  my  arm- pits.'  '  The  brigands  !' cried  out  Babusson, '  and  to  a 
child  of  six.'  'Ah,  you  flatterer !'  I  was  eight ;  and  after  all  it  was 
nothing,  as  Toussaint  Qilles,  the  father,  said,  while  he  was  managing 
the  cord.'  *  The  scoimdrels!  they  are  not  a  bit  better  to-day,  and 
the  innkeeper,  Gilles,  is  every  bit  as  big  a  rascal  as  his  father. 
Would  not  they  be  glad  to  resume  their  innocent  sports  of  the  old 
time  ?  I  don't  think,  however,  they'd  let  vou  down  in  the  moat 
Main.'  '  Well,  I  suppose  not,  the  cord  woufd  be  apt  to  break,*  said 
the  colonel,  looking  down  with  complacency  on  his  colossal  person ; 
'  besides,  I  think,  you  and  I  would  duck  a  few  before  ourselves  en- 
tered the  bath.' " 

The  guard  goes  on  to  relate  the  exertions  of  the  irascible, 
bat  good-nattured/magistrate,  Bobilier,in  preparing  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  a  welcome  hymn  to  be  sung  by  tne  young  girls  of  the 
town,  whose  shrill  caterwauling  is  heara  by  the  colonel  and  his 
man  through  the  open  window  of  the  sacristy.  And  how  the 
fire  brigade,  with  new  casques,  are  to  be  paraded;  and  that  while 
the  magistrate  of  the  extreme  right  is  devising,  directing,  and 
worrying  every  one  to  death,  Toussaint  Gilles,  of  the  extreme 
left,  is  growhng,  preparatory  to  the  howl  he  meditates,  and 
theunfortunate  chicken-hearted  mayor  isworried,strivingtokeep 
the  fox  from  the  goose,  and  the  goose  from  the  sheaf  of  wheat. 

^ '  But  how  the  plague  have  you  found  out  all  these  details  ?'  said 
the  colonel.  *  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  colonel,'  said  the  guard,  a  lit- 
the  embarrassed.    'As  I  was  passing  the  manufactory  by    chance. 
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Mile.  VirgiDie»  the  chamber  maid  of  Madame  Qrandpemn,  wm  just 
coming  out.*  '  Aye,  and  by  the  merest  chance  in  life  also»  1*11  en* 
gage,'  said  the  Baron,  with  a  good-humoured  grin." 

Tonssaint  Oilles,  with  his  red  cap  on  one  side,  his  cravat  of 
red  cloth,  and  tunic  cut  a  la  carmagnole,  is  regarding  from 
before  his  door  the  erection  of  the  triumphal  arch,  surmounted 
by  the  Chateaugiron  arms,  with  an  eye,  the  reverse  of  friendly; 
and  the  talk  of  the  surrounding  groups  is  drowned  in  the 
shrill  strain  of  melody  coming  through  the  open  window  of 
the  sacristy,  where  the  voices  of  thirty  of  the  young  girls  of 
the  Bourg,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cur^,  are  cdebratii^ 
the  attributed  good  qualities  of  the  newly  expected  lady  of  the 
chateau. 

" '  What  is  this  I  see,*  said  an  old  peasant,  Oocquard  by  name,  'at 
the  end  of  the  Place?     Is  it  the  shrine  for  a  procession  ?'    *  You  are 
in  for  it,'  answered  Gilles.'    *  Yet  it  is  not  the  day  of  the  Fete-Dieu.' 
*Nor  of  St.  Pantaleon,'  s<ud  another.     '  Nor  even  of  St.  GontTan* 
said  a  third.     '  That  does  not  prevent  Father  Gocquard  from  hittiDff 
the  nail  on  the  head*  said  Gilles,  now  removing  his  pipe,  for  the  itch 
of  haranguing  had  seized  him :  <  it  is  true  that  it  is  neither  the  day 
of  St.  Pantiaeon  nor  St.  Gontran,  but  better,  it  is  the  day  of  St 
Aristocracy,  patron  of  those  stupid  slaves  that  are  at  work  yonder. ' 
*St.  Aristocracy*  cried  out  several  of  his  hearers  ;  •  we  never  heard 
the  name  before."     *  I  believe  you,*  said  the  Orator  contemptu- 
ously.    *  You  peasants  after  you  have  wrought   like  the  ox  or  ass 
never  think  or  anything  but  eatine,  drinking  and  sleeping.    Hence 
one  cannot  have  a  word  of  rational  conversation  with  you  :  I  mi^ht 
as  well  address  myself  to  your    bullocks.*    *  Monsieur   Toussamt 
Gilles,'  said  Father  Gocquard, '  I  think  that  as  an  innkeeper  yoa 
should  not  speak  so  badlv  of  those  who  think  but  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing.' <  Neither  do  I,'  cried  he,  *on  the  contrary  I  respect  them,  and  as  a 
proof,  I  beg  to  say,  that  after  the  audience  is  over  to-dav,  the  best  of 
every  thing  will  be  had  b  ere  at  a  reasonable  price.     But  wnat  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  my  blood  boils  when  I   think  on  the  ignorance  that  the 
priests  on  the  one  side,  and  the  nobles  on  the  other,  and  the  govern- 
ment over  all,  keep  my  fellow-citizens  in.     This  is  what  causes  my 
indignation.  Father  Oocquard.*    '  Then  I  am  right  after  all,'  said 
Cocquw-d ;  '  it  is  a  shrine.'    *  No,'  said  a  young  villager  humbly, 
'  It  IS  what  thejr  call  a  triumphal  arch.'    « And  I,*  said  Gilles,  '  am 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Oocquard,   and  maintain  that  is  a  true  shrine, 
but  instead  of  a  saint  they  are  burning  incense  before  a  Oidevant: 
but  know,  that  a  Bourgeois  of  Ohateaugiron,  or  one  worthy  to  be 
such,  and  perhaps  I  could  mention  one  at  all  events,  will  recognise 
neither  count,  nor  duke,  nor  marquis,  nor  grant  these  superannuated 

titles,  or  rather  these   ridiculous  nicknames  to  any  person  whit- 

ever. 

In  the  middle  of  his  tirade,  a  person,  who  in  the  end  turns 
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out  to  be  no  better  than  one  of  Albert  Smith's  Gents^  popping 
his  head  out  at  the  window,  requires  his  services.  Addressing 
him  by  the  title  of  Viscount,  with  his  hand  to  his  red  cap  at 
the  same  time,  he  pops  into  the  inn,  roaring  like  a  mad  Dull 
at  his  only  assistant. 

**  *  Ah  ha  r  said  Oocquard, '  it  appears  that  viscounts  are  still 
kept  in  our  host's  Calendar,  though  dukes  and  marquises  are  scratched 
out.* " 

After  some  trouble,  the  arc  of  triumph  is  properly  crowned 
by  the  canvass,  on  which  is  emblazoned,  by  no  meaner  hands 
than  those  of  the  worthy  Bobilier,  the  arms  of  the  mling  family. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  appears  a  set  of  what  we  may 
call  spokes,  alternately  red  and  yellow,  diverging  from  a  point 
in  the  centre.  Above,  on  a  blue  field,  shines  the  body  of  a 
castle,  white  entirely,  save  a  few  details.  The  coronet  of  a 
marquis  surmounts  the  shield,  supported  by  two  lions,  whose 
terrific  manes,  flaming  red  mouths,  and  terrible  claws,  had 
more  than  once  frightened  the  painter  himself. 

'' '  Monsieur  Toussaint  Gilles,'  said  Father  Oocquard,  'you,  who 
are  a  scholar,  be  good  enough  to  explain  this  sign  which  they  have 
set  up  over  their  altar.  A  body  can  understand  something  of  your 
sign  at  least.  A  white  horse,  every  body  knows  what  that  means  ; 
but  this  rebus,  yonder,  which  they  tell  me  of,  for  I  don't  see  it  myself, 
would  puzzle  the  devil  himself  to  make  out  the  Latin  of  it.' 

"  All  gathered  round  the  innkeeper  to  ascertain  if  his  knowledge  of 
Ladn  exceeded  that  of  the  black  gentleman  in  question. 

**  *  That  daub  a  sig^,'  said  Gilles ;  *  why,  a  sign  when  well  painted 
has  merit,  while  this  is  only  fit  to  frighten  the  sparrows.'  •  Well, 
well,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?'  '  It  is  what  the  nobles  call  arms,  a 
piece  of  impudence  merely  to  vex  the  people.'  *  But  Monsieur  Tous- 
saint Gilles,  these  devils  of  beasts  that  walk  on  their  hind  legs,  and 
open  their  jaws  that  look  like  liehted  ovens,  are  they  monkevs  ?  I 
never  saw  such  big  ones.'  'Moiuceys,'  laughed  out  Gilles,  Hney  do 
really  look  more  like  monkeys  than  lions.'  'But  are  they  lions,  in 
earnest?'  <Oh!  it  is  an  allegory.  Formerly,  when  nobles  did  as 
they  pleased,  some  of  them  reared  up  lions  in  their  castles.*  '  Thev 
must  have  been  expensive  to  feed,'  said  Oocquard.  *  Oh  !  it  was  all 
the  same  to  the  beggars  ;  when  butchers'  meat  ran  short  what  do  you 
suppose  they  did  ?  *  Well,  what  was  it  ?'  *  They  took  the  first  serf 
they  met  and  threw  him  into  the  lion's  den'  <  The  first  cerf  (stag) 
they  met,'  cried  out  an  astonished  peasant, '  it  was  no  great  economy 
after  all.'  <  It  appears  by  that,'  said  another,  *  that  in  those  old  times 
the  game  was  much  plentier  than  now.' 

"  The  learned  innkeeper  smiled  with  pity. 

2  B 
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.  / 
Mile,  y  irgime»  the  chamber  midd  of  Vir  ,/  yon  blockheads ; 

coming  out/     •  Aye,  and  by  the  mer<   /  ^  tyrants  of  Ci-de- 

gage/  said  the  Baron,  with  a  good-h^    /  old  times ;  to  those 

.ch  asyoa.'  « Well,  to 
Toussaiat  Gflles,  with  his     .  -s  much  affected,  'and 

red  cloth  and  tunic  cut  »  .^'  ^J  J--;^^,  ^^^,  j, 

before  his  door  the  erect?     -     '  .^pn^^  ^ud  j^gg  ^^  pitch  him, 

by  the  Chateaugiron  ar  aise  you  it  is  soon  all  o?er  with 

and  the  talk  of  the  ^        ^  ^   ,. 

shrill  strain  of  me^  i!  ^^''^V^J^  *^«  "**^?^"-  ,  ^„^  .  . 

*  ^j.^  Toussamt  says/  cned  out  one  of  the 

the  sacnsty,  wnr  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  Autun,  on  a  picture  in  the  church 
the  Bourg,  uur  poor  serfs  in  the  middle  ot  a  half  dozen  of  hooa 
the  attribute!'  ^ng  to  eat  him  up/ 

chateau.        ^^^  alluded  to  a  picture  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  which 

■  ^  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Autun,  out  none  of  the  an- 

«« » Tin     '%  prepared,  for  the  moment,  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the 

«ii  ' '  ///*^^* 

:"®  ®"^^;^i/i,  we  must  confess*  'said  another,  •  that  the  lot  of  the  poor 

J?*^  ^*\^f  was  worse  then  than  even  now,— -devoured  by  the  beasts  if 
ijJJ^e  scarce  ;  — save  and  bless  us/     *  T hese  begears, '  said  Gilles, 
'      ^the  confidence  of  a  man  sure  of  his  audience,  these  curs  of  aris- 
Jj^*ts,  had  a  number  of  inventions  to  thin  the  people  when  they  be. 
f^e  troublesome.       In  the  domains  of  Montjoye,  for  example, 
,rben  the  lord  was  returning  from  the  chase,  and  was  fearful  of  catch- 
jog  a  cold,  he  made  one  of  his  vassals  be  ripped  up  that  he  might 
warm  his  feet  in  the  smoking  blood.     What  do  you  sav  to  that?* 

*  Ob,  the  wretches  1  the  brigands !  the  scoundrels  !*  cried  out,  with 
one  voice,  the  auditory,  who  took  for  gospel,  as  their  forefathers  ^<i 
in  *89,  the  atrocious  calumny  reissued  by  Toussaint  Gilles.  '  Do  yon 
think,  Mr.  Toussaint,'  said  one  of  the  oyestanders,  •  you  who  know 
everything,  that  they  had  a  den  for  lions  in  this  old  Chateaugiron?^ 
'  It  IS  probable,  but  I  will  not  affirm  what  I  am  not  thoroughW  siir« 
of.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  they  were  removing  the  old 
tower,  to  repair  the  aqueduct,  they  found  tbe  remains  of  a  cell  where 
it  is  likely  many  a  poor  serf  found  a  prison  and  perhaps  a  tomh. 

*  But  many  people  say,*  objected  Cocquard,  *  that  it  was  mereljr  * 
cellar,  and  surely  the  people  of  the  castle  had  as  good  a  right  to  ^r^ 
as  we.*  *  I  won't  deny  them  cellars,'  sud  Gilles,  •  but  to  show  too 
that  this  was  a  dungeon  vault,  and  not  a  cellar,  I  most  tell  you  tost 
instruments  of  torture  were  discovered  in  it :  yes,  instruments  of 
torture.  Iron  hoops,  which,  aflter  being  reddened,  were  clapped  oo 
the  bodies  of  the  poor  wretches.  The  hoops  were  then  riveted  to  the 
wall,  the  door  closed,  and  the  poor  creature  left  to  expire  with  huwrcr.' 

'*  A  new  shudder  of  indignation  seised  on  the  credulous  erowo. 

''*It  would  seem,'  observed  the  sceptical  Cocquard,  'that the 
men  of  old  were  four  times  as  bi^  as  thev  are  now.  I  have  seen 
those  iron  hoops  you  speak  of  at  Mr.  Bobilier's ;  they  are  the  sixe  of 
wine -puncheon  hoops,  and  are  as  like  them  as  two  flies.'  '  Puncheon 
hoops  !*  cried  out  Toussaint  Gilles,  *  it  is  Qobiller,  and  such  is  he 
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that  spread  these  ridiculous  reports,  and  I  am  not  sure.  Father  Ooc- 
quard,  that  jou  are  not  becoming  one  of  their  converts.' 

**  The  cunninc'  old  peasant  made  no  answer,  for  he  read  in  the 
faces  of  his  neighbours  their  total  disapprobation  of  his  criticism.' " 

Other  parts  of  the  coat  of  arms,  are  commented  on,  and  ex- 
plained, in  the  same  lucid  and  rational  mode,  but  room  is  want- 
ed for  this,  as  also  for  the  Baron  de  Vaudre/s  citing  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  a  young  counsellor,  before  the  magistrate  for  the 
breaking  of  a  paling;  the  real  cause  being  the  shooting  of  the 
Baron's  game  without  permission,  which  would  have  been 
readily  got  if  asked. 

Also  for  the  tragi-comical  turmoil  in  which  the  poor  magis- 
trate is  kept  by  the  tantalizing  Baron  reading  sheet  after  sheet 
of  council's  opinion,  while  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  is  instantly 
expected.  And  then  no  Bobilier  to  deliver  the  welcome  ad- 
dress, to  superintend  the  manoeuvres  of  the  fire  brigade,  or  the 
chanting  of  the  inaugural  ode. 

The  cordial  offer  of  friendship  by  the  Baron  to  the  counsel- 
lor, when  the  cause  is  pleaded. 

Their  generous  rivalry,  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  Gen- 
tilhomme  Campagnard  to  the  advocate,  who  is  the  son  of  one 
of  his  dearest  old  friends,  &c.,  these  we  must  omit. 

Being  of  that  division  of  the  human  family  who  go  to  the 
theatre  only  when  comedies  are  played,  and  prefer  cheerful  to 
dismal  subjects,  we  have  passed  by  the  exciting  and  tragic 
portions  of  our  authors  works,  premising  that  nis  powers  of 
representing  such  scenes  are  of  the  first  order. 

None  of  our  readers  need  be  told  that  intrigues,  and  their  un- 
happy results,  form  the  staple  of  agreat  partof  thelVench  novels. 

De  Bernard  usuallv  takes  the  part  of  the  husband  that  is  to 
be  victimized^  and  pillories  the  would  be  seducer,  but,  in  a  few 
instances,  he  quits  the  good  standard,  and  befriends  the  rogues. 
We  subjoin  tne  names  of  such  of  his  tales  as  are  best  fitted 
to  the  perusal  of  well  minded  readers,  Les  Ailea  deleave — Un 
Somme  Serieux — Le  Peau  de  Lion — La  Chasse  aux  Amania-^ 
Le  Gendre — L'Anneau  d* Argent — La  Femme  de  Quarante  Ane 
— Le  Pied  iAtgiUe  —  I/Arbre  de  Science  —  Le  Viel- 
lard  Amoreaux — La  Roae  Jaune — (some  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English  and  edited  by  Mrs  Gore,)  and  the 
Gentilhamme  whom  we  have  quoted  from.  Gerfaut  and  Le 
Beau  P^re,  are  powerful  fictions,  but  inclining  to  the  School  of 
that  Modem  Apostle,  Eugene  Sue. 
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In  Mrs.  TroUope's  amusing  work^  "The  Robertses  on  their 
Travels/'  the  young  hopeful  of  the  family,  judging  of  the  virtue 
and  tastes  of  the  Parisian  ladies  from  their  portraits  drawn  by 
the  novelists^  feels  it  incumbent  on  himself,  though  having 
no  particular  inducement,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  lady  with 
whom  his  family  are  on  visiting  terms.  So  he  sees  all  tiie 
other  visiters  off  one  day,  when  the  poor  lady  is  at  the  moment 
anxious  to  go  about  her  ordinary  business,  and,  after  wearing 
out  her  patience  with  his  embarrassed  remarks,  &c.,  he  plumps 
down  on  his  knees  to  declare  his  overpowering  &c.  The  lady 
looks  a  little  disconcerted,  and  then  coolly  walks  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  him  to  make  his  own  exit  as  he  might,  his  future 
entrances  being  henceforth  prevented.  One  of  Mrs.  Gore's 
walking  English  gentlemen  acts  similarly  in  a  French  family, 
where  they  all  suppose  him  to  be  about  to  propose  to  the  un- 
married sister  who  is  attached  to  him.  However,  the  sorrow 
which  he  sees  his  conduct  has  excited  in  both  ladies  brings  him 
round  to  a  right  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  all  ends  as  it 
should.  We  have  seen  many  a  one,  young  and  old,  at  a  pan- 
tomine,  laugh  and  chuckle  at  the  unscrupulous  disregard  of 
honesty  exhibited  in  the  clown's  proceedings,  whom  -we  would 
not  fear  to  entrust,  notwithstanding,  with  valuable  property  if 
we  had  it — and  so,  perhaps,  those  ennuyed  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  Paris,  and  the  remaining  small  portion  of  France, 
who  peruse  those  peppery  little  books,  may  not  be  such  bad  ob- 
servers of  conjugal  fidelity  as  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Having  nearly  exhausted  our  space,  we  cannot  dwell  on  the 
peculiarities  of  Alphonse  Karros  productions  as  we  would  de- 
sire. His  style  is  the  perfection  of  artificial  simplicity,  and  his 
wit  of  the  most  biting  kind.  He  enters  with  great  relish  into 
the  simple  plans  and  wiles  of  innocent,  well  disposed,  young  or 
rustic  characters  of  his  story.  With  the  hope  of  expatiating 
on  a  future  occasion  upon  one  of  his  charming  little  stories,  we 
give  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  small  volumes  which  succeeded 
his  Wasps. 


gentleman  made  me  sign  a  paper  bjr  ^...^..  •  „^«^w^  ...«  ^....- 

ing  and  sale  to  him  for  one  year.  Til  not  trouble  you  with  all  the 
annoyances  the  aboye  named  individual  gave  me.  However,  the 
longest  year  will  end,  and  I  announced  to  my  patron  that  1  would 
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emrtriTe  for  the  future  to  do  without  him.  The  gentleman  now  took 
the  liberty  of  supposing  that  my  permission  for  the  one  year  implied 
An  engagement  for  two,  and  he  accordingly  sued  me  at  law. 

'*  They  say  that  this  Monsieur  has  not  m  his  house  a  chair,  a  pair 
of  slippers,  or  a  hoz  of  Lucifers,  that  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
Iswsuit.  Welly  they  appohited  arbiters  and  received  our  explana- 
tions: for  my  own  part  1  was  obliged  to  speak  for  two  hours.  I'll 
certainly  never  forgive  those  who  made  me  do  it. 

"My  gentleman  also  spoke  at  length,  and  then  the  judges  decided 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  ;  First,  that  a  year  consists  of  twelve- 
months, and  that  I  oueht  to  be  thankful  for  the  overruling  of  the 
difficulties  in  that  decision.  Secondly,  that  the  title  of  Uie  book 
having  been  invented,  introduced,  and  written  by  me,  was  no  more 
my  property  than  his,  who  had  neither  invented,  introduced,  nor 
written  it. 

'*  In  this  they  seemed  to  show  less  wisdom  than  Solomon,  for  they 
killed  the  child  at  the  desire  of  the  pretended  mother. 

This  second  decision  seemed  to  me  less  clear  than  the  first,  and  so 
I  asked,  with  great  humility,  if  I  still  owned  the  privilege  of  calling 
mjsdf  Alphonse  Karr,  and  they  graciously  answered  that  I  cer- 
tainly still  possessed  that  privilege. 

"I expressed  in  the  best  manner  I  could  my  profound  gratitude, 
and  withdrew." 


Une  FolleHUtoire — Una  Histoire  InvraUemblable — La  Fa- 
mile  Alain — Clovis  Oosselin, — all  by  this  writer,  may  be 
safely  and  pi  easantly  read. 

The  chief  merit  of  Elie  Berthet  consists  in  the  construction 
of  a  very  interesting  story,  connected  with  some  historical  epoch 
or  personage,  or  local  usage  or  scenery.  One  of  them.  La 
Belle  Jh-apiere,  translated  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  published  by 
our  townsman,  Mr.  James  Duffy,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  powers.  It  is  strange  that  there  are  no  more  of 
his  works  rendered  into  English,  as  the  garb  and  spirit  of  them 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  best  of  our  own  ro- 
mantic fictions.  We  have  with  much  pleasure  read  all  his 
works,  but "  Le  Dernier  Irlandais,  which  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  being  his  sincere  admirers,  we  are  afraid  to  open. 

Le  Chateau  dee  Deserles  by  George  Sand  is  an  impersona- 
tion of  Dramatic  Art,  adorned  with  a  Cap  and  Bells.  After 
the  vials  of  wrath  poured  on  this  writer  by  our  critics  and 
moralists,  and  which  so  many  of  her  books  most  richly  merit, 
we  claim  approval  for  a  few  of  her  latest  works,  viz.  La 
Mare  au  Diable, — La  PetUe  Fadetle—mi  the  delightful  and 
edifying  Francois  le  Champi. 
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We  have  not  so  much  endeavoured  to  criticise^  as  to  dissect, 
these  works,  the  contents  and  tone  of  which  we  have  placed  be- 
fore the  reader.  We  know  that  wise  souls  who  would,  in 
virtuous  anger,  pelt  the  backsliding  author  with  the  Ten  Oom- 
maudments,  may  consider  the  name,  George  Sand,  quite  unfit 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  moral  and  christian  people, 
and,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  reader  is  one  of  the  class,  who  con- 
sider that,  because  Congreve,  and  Farquhar,  and  Aphra  Behn 
were  witty  immoral  dramatists,  that  therefore  the  whole  world 
of  dramatic  authors  must  be  witty  and  immoral,  he 
should  at  once  resolve  to  suspend  his  or  her  judgment,  and 
should  not,  without  enquiry,  hurl  moral  thunderoolts  upon 
poor,  glittering,  literary  butt^flies. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  return  to  this  subject,  and  give 
the  general  reader  some  further  information,  upon  those  French 
novels  most  adapted  for  the  perusal  of  the  intelligent,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  good. 


Aet.  v.— MOORE. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty,  a  young  barrister  entertained  a  party  of  friends  at 
dinner,  in  his  lodgings,  number  twelve,  Aungier  Street,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  the  house  of  John  Moore,  a  respectable  Boman 
Catholic  grocer.  It  was  a  noisy,  and  somewhat  riotoasly 
convivial  gathering,  and,  Jerry  Keller  being  one  of  the  guests, 
the  fun  at  no  time  flagged,  but,  as  the  small  hours  stole  on, 
the  joyous  laughter  from  the  drawing  room  rang  cheerily 
through  the  house.  In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  burst  of 
merriment,  the  maid  servant  entered  the  room,  and  informing 
the  host  that  Mrs.  Moore  had  just  given  birth  to  a  son,  and 
was  very  ill,  it  was  hoped  the  company  would  enjoy  themselves 
in  a  manner  less  noisy.  The  entertainer  proposed  they  should 
adjourn  to  a  tavern  a  few  doors  off,  and  there  conclude  the 
evening ;  the  proposal  was  of  course  acceded  to,  Keller  saying, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  all,  ''It  is  right  we  should  adjourn /ro 
re  nata!^  The  child,  whose  birth  gave  occasion  for  this  bon 
mot,  was  Thomas  Moore. 
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The  early  life  of  our  great  poet  was  passed  in  Dublin^  and 
in  the  humole  house  where  he  was  bom.  John  Moore,  al- 
though long  established  in  his  shop,  at  the  comer  of  Little 
Lon^ord  Street,  was  not  a  veir  opulent  citizen.  He  belonged 
to  the  proscribed  religion,  and  nis  chief  anxiety  was  to  grow 
rich,  without  exciting  the  ill-will  of  any  of  the  men  in 
brief  authority,  who,  in  those  days,  lorded  it  over  the  small 
traders  of  the  city.  But  although  John  Moore  was  of  this 
easy  disposition,  Mrs,  Moore  was  actuated  by  other  views :  she 
meant  that  her  son  should  rise  above  the  position  of  a  petty 
grocer,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Mr. 
&muel  Whyte,  at  that  time  the  most  respectable  academy  in 
Publin.  Whyte  had  been  the  preceptor  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  and  had,  after  a  year's  tuition,  declared  him  to  be 
*'  an  incorrigible  dunce.''  However  much  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Sheridan's  ability,  Whyte,  from 
the  first,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Moore's  talents, 
and  being  fond  of  theatrical  performances,  he  very  often  in* 
dulged  himself,  and  his  pupils,  by  allowing  them  to  perform 
little  pieces  adapted  to  their  years  and  intellect,  and  on  one 
occasion,  that  of  a  ball  given  in  the  year  1790,  by  Ladv  Bor- 
rows,  we  find  the  epilogue,  written  by  Whyte,  and  called  ''  a 
Squeeze  to  Saint  Paul's,"  spoken  by  Master  Moore.  Moore, 
however,  did  not  confine  his  talents  to  the  mere  recitation  of 
verses ;  he  tried  his  poetic  powers  at  a  very  early  age,  so  early 
indeed,  that  he  could  not  recollect  the  period  at  which  he  be- 
gan to  act,  sing,  and  rhyme ;  but,  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  1789,  while  staying  with  other  young  companions  at 
Glontarf,  they  got  up,  and  represented,  the  Poor  Soldier,  and  a 
Pantomime ;  Moore  played  Patrick,  and  Harlequin,  and  wrote 
an  epilogue,  ending  thus : 

**  Oar  Pantaloon,  who  did  so  affed  look. 

Must  now  resume  his  youth,  nis  task,  his  book ; 

Our  Harlequin  who  skipped,  laughed,  danced,  and  died, 

Must  now  stand  trembling  by  his  master's  side." 

Amusements,  such  as  these,  could  not  fail  to  develope  all 
the  latent  springs  of  genius  in  a  mind  like  Moore's,  whilst  the 
pride  and  pleasure  which  his  parents,  his  mother  more  par- 
ticularly, found  in  witnessing  his  young  triumphs,  furnished 
him,  as  he  tells  us,  "  with  that  purest  stimulus  to  exertion— 
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the  desire  to  please  those  whom  we,  at  once,  most  love  and 
most  respect/'  Even  in  the  brightest  hours  of  lus  after  life,  when 
he  had  enjoyed  all  the  honors  of  literature,  and  had  struck 
every  string  of  his  lyre  with  unfaOing  success,  his  heart  turned 
"with  love  s  true  instinct,''  back  to  the  old  days,  when  in  his 
fifteenth  year  he  had  written  a  masque  and  (as  he  tells  ns  in  a 
sweet  home  picture),  "  I  adapted  one  of  the  songs  to  the  air 
of  Haydn*s  Spirit-song,  and  the  masque  was  acted  under  our 
own  humble  roof  in  Aungier-street,  by  my  elder  sister,  my- 
self, and  one  or  two  other  young  persons.  The  little  drawing 
room  over  the  shop  was  ottr  grana  place  of  representation,  and 
young  *  *  *  now  an  eminent  professor  of  music  in  DubHn — 
enacted  the  part  of  orchestra  at  the  piano-forte.'*  Thus  it  was 
that  in  youth,  the  love  of  music  and  poetry,  which  was,  in 
later  years,  to  render  him  the  "  idol  of  his  own"  circle,  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  his  parents  in  their  humble  home. 
The  quick  and  ready  ability  with  which  he  had  availed 
himself  of  all  the  means  of  improvemement,  placed  so  thotght- 
fully,  and  so  liberally,  around  him  by  his  mother,  excited  in 
her  breast  the  hope,  tliat  her  son  might  one  day  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  some  learned  profession;  but  to  what  profession 
could  he  look  ?  "  Bom  of  Catholic  parents,  I  had  come  into 
the  world  with  the  slave's  yoke  around  my  neck,  and  it  was  all 
in  vain,  that  the  fond  ambition  of  a  mother  looked  forward  to 
the  bar  as  opening  a  career,  that  might  lead  her  son  to  honour 
and  affluence.  Against  the  young  Papist  all  such  avenues  to 
distinction  were  closed ;  and  even  the  University,  the  professed 
source  of  public  education,  was  to  him  'a  fountain  sealed.'" 
The  iron  rule  of  the  penal  code,  however,  was  at  last  relaxed, 
and  in  1793,  the  gates  of  Trinity  College  were  flung  open  to 
the  Irish  nation,  and  amongst  the  first  young  Helots  who  en- 
tered, we  find  the  name  of  Thomas  Moore.  Then,  as  now,  the 
emoluments  of  collegiate  distinction  were  withheld  from  all,  save 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  but,  knowing  that 
next  to  attaining  these  honors  and  emoluments,  his  mother 
would  be  most  gratified  by  his  showing  that  he  deserved  them, 
Moore  entered  as  a  candidate  for  Scholarship,  and  had  not  his 
religion  been  a  bar,  he  would  have  carried  off  the  honor  sought, 
as  his  answering  was  in  all  points  sufficient.  His  coUege  life  was, 
like  that  of  many  other  men  of  genius,  neither  very  brilliant  nor 
very  useful,  solely,  because  he  neglected  all  studies  excepting 
those  which  suited  his  particular  tastes,  and  views  of  future  fame. 
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Two  evests^  however^  which  marked  his  career  in  Trinity,  are 
of  importance,  and  must  not  be  omitted.  The  first  circumstance 
which  drew  attention  to  his  poetic  genius,  was  his  having  given 
in,  an  English  poem  as  his  theme,  at  one  of  the  quarterly  exam- 
inations. This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  once,  drew  attention 
to  him,  as  it  was  usual  to  write  these  themes,  looked  upon  as 
mere  form,  in  Latin  prose.  With  a  beating  heart  he  watched  the 
examiners  whilst  they  looked  through  the  themes,  and  his  anx- 
iety increased,  as  he  saw  the  Fellow,  in  whose  judgment  the  fate 
of  the  poem  rested,  coming  towards  him;  leaning  across  the 
table,  he  asked  the  anxious  boy  if  the  verses  were  his  own  com- 
position, and  Moore,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
said  cheeringly — "  They  do  you  great  credit ;  and  I  shall  not 
fail  to  recommend  them  to  tne  notice  of  the  Board.''  "  This 
result,"  writes  Moore,  "  of  a  step  ventured  upon  with  some 
little  fear  and  scruple,  was  of  course  very  gratifying  to  me ;  and 
the  premium  I  received  from  the  Board  was  a  well  bound  copy 
of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  together  with  a  certificate,  stating, 
in  not  very  lofty  Latin,  that  this  reward  had  been  conferred 
upon  me,  "  propter  laudabilem  in  versibus  componendis  pro- 
gressum.'' 

He  had  written  verses  long  before  this  time.  In  the  year 
1798  he  had  sent  to  that  old  Dublin  monthly,  "  The  Antholo- 
gia  Hibernica/'  the  following  lines : 

'*  To  the  editor  of  the  Anthologia  Hibemica. 

*•  Aungier-street,  Sept.  11,  1793. 
"  Sir — If  the  following  attempts  of  a  youthful  muse  seem  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  magazine,  by  inserting  them  you  will  much  oblige 

A  Constant  Reader, 
T— H— M— S— M— E— E. 

TO   ZEUA, 

On  her  charging  the  Author  with  writing  too  much  on  Love. 

*'  *Tis  true  my  muse  to  love  inclines. 
And  wreaths  of  Cypria's  myrtle  twines ; 
Quits  all  aspiring,  lofty  views, 
And  chaunts  what  Nature's  gifts  infuse  ; 
Timid  to  try  the  mountain's  height,* 
Beneath  she  strays,  retir'd  from  sight, 
Careless,  culling  amorous  flowers  ; 
Or  quaffing  mirth  in  Bacchus*  bowers. 


*  Parnassus. 
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When  first  «be  rau*d  her  umplest  Uys 

In  Oupid*s  never  ceasing  praise 

The  god  a  faithful  promise  save — 

That  never  should  she  feel  love's  stings. 

Never  to  burning  passion  be  a  slave. 

But  feel  the  purer  joy  thj  friendship  brings." 

A   PASTOBAL   BALLAD. 

"  Ah,  Celia  1  when  wilt  thou  be  kind  7 
When  pitj  m j  tears  and  complaint  ? 
To  mercj,  my  four !  be  inclin'd> 
For  mercy  belongs  to  a  sunt. 

"  Oh !  dart  not  disdain  from  thine  eye ! 
Propitiously  smile  on  mv  love  I 
Xo  more  let  me  heave  the  sad  sigh. 
But  all  care  from  my  bosom  remove  I 

<'  My  gardens  are  crowded  with  flowers, 
My  vines  are  all  loaded  with  grapes  ; 
Nature  sports  in  my  fountains  and  bowers. 
And  assumes  her  most  beautiful  shapes. 

**  The  shepherds  admire  my  lays. 
When  I  pipe  they  all  flock  to  the  song  ; 
They  deck  me  with  laurel  and  bays. 
And  list  to  me  all  the  day  long. 

*'  But  their  laurels  and  praises  are  vain. 
They've  no  joy  nor  delight  for  me  now. 
For  Celia  despises  the  strain. 
And  that  withers  the  wreath  on  my  brow. 

*'  Then  adieu,  ye  gay  shepherds  and  maids ! 
I'll  hie  to  the  woods  and  the  groves ; 
There  complain  in  the  thicket's  dark  shades. 
And  chaunt  the  sad  tale  of  my  loves  I" 

He  next  addressed  the  following  lines,  printed  also  i*^  ^^ 
Anthologia,  to  his  schoolmaster,  and  was  referred  to  W  ^"® 
editor  as,  "our  esteemed  correspondent/' 

'*  TO  SAMUEL  WHTTB  KBQ. 

*'  Hail  I  heav'n-taught  votary  of  the  laurel'd  Nine 
That  in  the  g^roFes  of  science  strike  their  lyres : 
Thy  strains,  which  breathe  an  harmony  divine 
Sage  Reason  guides^  and  wild-eyed  Fancy  fires. 

*\  If  e'er  from  Genius'  torch  one  little  spark 

Glow'd  in  my  soul,  thy  breath  increas'd  the  flame ; 
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"  Thy  smiles  beam'd  sunshine  on  my  wand'ring  hark^ 
That  dar*d  to  try  Oastalia's  dangerous  stream. 

*•  Oh,  then  I  for  thee,  may  many  a  joy-wing'd  year. 
With  not  a  stiun,  hut  still  new  charms  appear ; 
Till,  when  at  leneth  thy  mortal  course  is  run. 
Thou  sett'st,  in  cloudless  glory,  like  a  sinking  sun ! 

«•  January  1,  1794."  "  Thomas  Moore. 

These  are  the  verses,  and  these  the  suhjects,  we  might 
expect  from  the  pen  of  one,  who  was  afterwards  compared  to 
"  Cupid  sporting  on  the  bosom  of  Venus  /'  but  he  tells  us, 
that  "  in  the  year  1794,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  next,  I 
remember  having  for  the  first  time  tried  my  hand  at  pohtical 
satire ;  accordingly  my  first  attempt  in  this  line  was  an  Ode 
to  his  Majesty  King  Stephen  of  Dalkey,  contrasting  the  happy 
state  of  security  in  which  he  lived  among  his  merry  lieges, 
with  the  metal  coach,  and  other  such  precautions  against  mob 
violence,  which  were  said  to  have  been  adopted  at  that  time, 
by  his  royal  brother  of  England/'  The  following  lines  occur 
in  the  Ode : — 

"  In  Dalkey  Justice  holds  her  state. 
Unaided  hy  the  prison  gate ; 
No  subjects  of  King  Stephen  lie 
In  loathsome  cells,  they  know  not  why. 
Health,  peace,  and  good  humour,  in  music's  soft  strains. 
Invite  and  UNITE  us  in  Dalkey's  wide  plains. 
No  flimsy  sheriff  enters  here ; 
No  trading  justice  dare  appear  ; 
No  soldier  asks  his  comrade  whether 
The  sheriff  has  yet  cleaned  his  feather  : 
Our  soldiers  here  deserve  the  name. 
Nor  wear  a  feather  they  don't  pluck  from  fame. 
How  much  unlike  those  wretcned  realms 
Where  wicked  statesmen  guide  the  helms : 
Here  no  first-rate  merchants  breaking ; 
Here  no  first-rate  vessels  taking  ; 
Here  no  property  is  shaking ; 
Here  no  shameful  peace  is  making ; 
Here  we  snap  no  apt  occasion 
On  the  pretext  of  invasion ; 
Here  informers  get  no  pensions 
To  requite  their  foul  inventions ; 
Here  no  secret  dark  committee 
Spreads  corruption  through  the  city ; 
No  placemen  or  pensioners  here  are  haranguing  ; 
No  soldiers  are  shooting,  no  sailors  are  hanging  ; 
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No  mutiny  reigns  in  the  army  or  fleet — 

For  our  soldiers  are  just^  our  commander  discreet.** 

These  verses^  and  a  metrical  translation  of  the  fifth  Ode  of 
Anacreon,  had  all  been  written  and  printed  before  the  college 
theme,  bat  the  theme  was  the  first  of  his  poetical  efforts  which 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  a  really  competent  critic ;  we  can 
all,  therefore,  readily  understand  the  delight  with  which  he 
carried  home  to  the  "humble  roof  in  Aungier-street,''  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis,  and  the  certificate  in  Thomas  &  Kemp- 
isish  Latin. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  September,  1797,  Arthur 
O'Connor,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  published  the  first 
number  of  their  once  notorious  newspaper,  "  The  Press." 
Its  bold,  daring  tone,  was  of  the  kind  most  suited  to  catch 
the  fancy  of  an  earnest  boy  like  Moore,  and,  accordincd^,  he 
felt  a  great  anxiety  to  become  a  writer  in  its  pages.  With  a 
trembling  hand,  he  placed  in  the  Editor's  box  the  following 
"  fragment,''  which  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  reading,  in  the 
tenth  number  of  "  The  Press,''  October  19th,  1797  :— 

"  Extract  from  a  Poem  in  Imitation  of  Ossian. 

**  O  I  why,  my  soul,  rollest  thou  on  a  cloud  ?  O !  why  am  I 
driven  from  thy  side,  Elvira — and  ye,  heams  of  love,  to  wander  die 
night  on  the  lonely  heath  ?  But  why  do  I  talk  ?  Is  not  Erin  sad, 
and  can  I  rejoice  ?  She  waileth  in  her  secret  caves,  and  can  I  enjoj 
repose  f  The  sons  of  her  love  are  low,  the  mural  hand  of  power 
is  over  them  ;  and  can  my  hed,  though  my  love  be  there,  afford  me 
comfort  ?  Yet  not  with  their  fathers  do  they  lie — ^thcn,  indeed, 
would  I  joy— for  their  souls  would  exult  in  their  clouds,  and  their 
names  with  freedom  be  blessed.  But  hard  is  the  fate  of  the  low- 
no  beams  of  the  Sun  cheer  their  frames— -but  putrid  damps  consume ! 
No  eddying  breezes  lighten  their  souls,  but  depressing  are  the  «rs 
which  surround !  Nor  can  those,  yet  like  me  unconfined  to  the 
gloom,  boast  of  fortune  or  choicer  regard — for  Usurpers  prevail* 
and  partial  are  thy  courts,  O  I  Erin  ;  and  corruption  is  the  order  of 
the  day!  That  Freedom,  O!  Brethren  of  Woe,  which  once  was 
yours,  is  driven  from  your  isle,  and  now  cheereth  some  Nations 
abroad  ;  but  Britannia  commands,  and  Oppression  is  joined  to  yow 
fate !  Armies  are  bound  to  oppose  your  peace,  and  their  ranks  are 
filled  from  the  land  of  strangers ; — even  your  brethren  of  the  soil 
are  against  you :  from  your  green  hills  are  you  driven,  and  your 
hamlets  are  strewed  on  the  earth!  like  the  dun  Roe  off  the  pale, 
which  the  grey  dog  hath  chasM  to  the  heath,  and  desisteth  :  its  ac- 
customed haunts  are  afar,  and  it  ent'rith  unfriended  and  alone— for 
those  of  its  kind  are  afraid,  as  they  think  that  the  hunter  is  nigh, 
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and^  therefore,  approach  not  the  stranger!  Thus  wander  my 
brethren  despoiled,  whose  cots  are  no  longer  their  home,  for  the 
flames  of  the  foe  have  devoured  them,  and  their  ashes  are  given  to 
the  winds  I  Nor  dare  the  beholder  assist ;  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  is 
also  his  fear ;  and  at  bay  must  the  friendless  be  kept,  tho*  his 
btattstrings  are  sharing  their  woe  I  Nor  dare  we,  unhappy,  com- 
plain^ or  resist  the  recomplished  decree — for  the  dungeon  await^ 
and  the  hulk  of  the  tender  i^pears — so  bound  are  our  tongues,  and 
our  hands  must  desist  from  redress !  Our  voice  is  unheard  in  the 
state,  and  our  groans  pass  our  court  in  the  winds.  There  the  voice 
of  the  stranger  is  free,  and  oppression  devolves  from  his  vote — but 
tAif  voice,  O  ERIN  !  is  condemned  in  thy  home,  and  slavery  dwells 
with  thv  sons.  Unimperial  is  the  throne  of  thy  Isle,  and  smiles  fall 
unequal  around.  Not  so  was  the  Court  of  Fined — ^not  so  were  the 
Halls  of  Selma.  There  council'd  the  Chiefs  of  Ihnisfail — ^theresang 
sweet  Ossian,  sacred  Bard  of  Tara  1  Your  sons,  sister  isles,  were 
then  happy  and  free ;  for  just  was  the  soul  of  Fingal,  and  not  less 
the  heroes  of  Morven ; — ^noble,  also,  were  our  fathers : — ^their  fame,' 
like  that  of  yours,  dwelt  behind  them,  like  the  beams  of  the  parting 
sun,  when  it  looks  through  surrounding  clouds  over  ColUn  of  the 
mounded  summit : — as  these  beams,  their  fame  also  is  gone,  and  no 
more  swelleth  the  soul  to  their  praise  from  the  songs  of  the  bards  of 
Jura  1  But  now  Tyranny  strides  o*er  our  land  dreadful  as  the 
gloom  on  his  brows,  and  the  pangs  of  despair  are  beneath  him  as  he 
treads  the  subjected  soil !  *Tis,  therefore,  O,  Erin,  thou  art  sad,  and 
'tis,  therefore,  thou  wailest  in  thy  secret  caves ;  'tis,  therefore,  I  am 
driven  from  ihj  side,  O  !  Elvira,  of  love  ;  and  'tis,  therefore,  I  wan- 
der  the  midnight  snows,  and  sigh  forth  my  woes  to  the  wind !  Thy 
beams*  O,  Moon  1  fall  in  vain  on  my  frame  ;  thev  illume  not  the 
breast  of  the  wretched  1  Thy  blasts,  0,  Wind!  of  the  North,  are 
futile  to  me ;  they  disperse  not  the  mist  from  my  soul  I  O  !  chil- 
dren of  Erin  I  you're  robb'd :  why  not  rouse  from  your  slumber  of 
Death  ?  Oh  \  why  not  assert  her  lov'd  cause,  and  strike  off  her 
chains  and  your  own,  and  hail  her  to  freedom  and  peace?  Oh  I  that 
OSSIAN  now  flourished,  and  here;  he  would  tell  us  the  deeds  of 
omr  Sires,  and  swell  up  our  soids  to  be  brave  !  for  his  Harp  flow'd 
a  torrent  around,  and  incitement  enforced  as  the  stream;  but 
silence  now  reigns  o'er  its  ruins  1     It  met  the  fate  of  Jura !" 

So  far  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  productions  in- 
serted, and  he  now  resolved  to  attempt  a  higher  flighty  and, 
accordingly,  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in 
"  The  Press''  of  December  2nd,  1797.  His  friend  Edward 
Hudson  was  the  only  person  informed  of  the  authorship,  and 
when  Moore  opened  the  paper,  on  the  evening  of  publication, 
he  was  almost  unable  to  read  the  leaders  aloud  for  his  little 
home  circle,  as  his  own  letter  was  honoured  with  the  most 
prominent  place.  He  did,  however,  contrive  to  get  through 
it,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  it  much  praised;  but  its 
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tone  being  considered  '*  very  bold/^  he  was  silent  as  to  tlie 
writer: — 

•»  To  the  Students  of  Trinity  College. 

**  The  pmon  who  thus  takes  the  liberty  of  aiddressinfi^  you,  hat  the 
honor  of  oeing  a  member  of  your  body.  lie  has  perceiTedwith  satisfae- 
tion  among  you  that  predominant  spirit  of  liberality  which  is  the  na- 
tural emanation  of  minds  expanded  and  purified  by  erudition.  He  has 
seen  the  youn^  patriot  catching  fire  from  the  page  of  Demosthenes, 
and  feeling  with  the  orator,  when  he  ezclamied :  *  Let  us  march 
against  the  Tyrant;  let  us  conquer  or  die.'  He  observed  these  emo- 
tions with  delight,  but  he  saw  with  equal  disgust  the  exertions  of 
monastic  bigotry,  to  depress  the  maturati<m  of  this  spirit ;  he  sav 
the  government  of  the  University  assimilate  itself  to  the  government 
of  the  country  ;  its  rulers  goading — its  measures  coercive  and  ar. 
bitrary.  A  few  generous  youths  opposed  themselves  to  check  this 
unauthorised  oppression,  but  they  were  made  the  victims  of  scholastic 
tyranny,  and  the  partizans  of  mutual  fireedom  were  exiled  as  rebds 
from  your  walls.  You  had  a  society  too — ^the  only  ornament  of  yonr 
coU^^:  where  all  its  men  of  talent  were  assembled  into  one  bright 
ffalaxy  of  genius.  But  they  began  to  think  for  themselves— to  speak 
for  themselves — they  promoted  that  collision  of  opinion*  from  which 
sentiments  of  truth  are  elicited— -they  became  consequently  obnoxioiis 
to  the  board,  and  at  length  were  arbitrarily  expelled.  AnoUier  so- 
ciety has  succeeded  to  this — *fumum  es  fu^gare,'  where  the  energies 
of  the  human  mind  (Heaven  knows !)  are  manacled  enough — ^where 
every  generous  effluence  of  the  heart  is  frightened  back  from  the  Hpa, 
without  utterance,  by  the  sombrous  frowns  of  some  monkish  despot, 
whose  malignant  presence  is  intended  to  canker  the  germination  of 
genius — such  are  the  mounds,  my  fellow  students,  they  oppose  to  the 
progression  of  mind ;  such  are  their  efforts  to  break  that  resiliency 
of  spirit,  which,  I  hope,  nay  I  trust,  will  strengthen  with  resSstanoei 
On  you  the  eyes  of  all,  who,  even  in  these  days  of  p^vecution,  still 
cherish  a  prospective  hope,  and  look  forward  to  that  hour  of  retri- 
bution, when  the  recreant  affent  of  tyranny  shall  shudder  before  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  On  you  their  eyes  are  expectingly  turned. 
In  you  they  behold  the  seeds  of  their  statesmen — their  heroes  their 
Buonapartes/  In  you  they  see  the  talents  that  will  illumine  the 
resurrection  of  Ireland ;  that  will  raise  her  to  that  rank  in  the  climax 
of  nations  from  which  she  is  fallen  so  many,  so  many  degrees !  Do 
not  disappoint  their  expectations — study  to  be  a  scourge  to  tyrants — 
study  to  '  deserve  weU  of  your  own  country*— and  oh  I  my  fellow 
students,  look  to  that  country — ^that  sunk,  that  injured  country!  and 
if  your  hearts  are  vet  free  from  the  infections  of  a  court ;  if  they  are 
not  yet  hardened  by  ministerial  frost,  can  you  see  poor  Ireland  de> 
graoed,  tortured,  without  burning  to  be  revenged  on  her  damned 
tormentors  ?  All  her  characteristic  traits,  by  which  Nature  had  dis- 
tinguished  her  in  creation,  sullied  and  effiiced  by  the  bloody  hand  of 
Oppression  ?  Her  courage  emasculated,  or  made  the  unnatural  in- 
strument of  wounding  herself  and  butchering  her  friends!    Her 
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coodopature  abiued  and  delMued  into  imbecility— -her  franknesa  after 
betraying  herself,  succeeded  by  the  suUiness  of  mistrust. — Can  you 
behold,  without  indignation,  that  horde  of  foreign  depredators,  who 
mnrder  the  happiness  of  our  country  and  gorge  on  the  life-blood  of 
Ireland  ? — who  stretch  us  on  the  rack  of  persecution,  and  wonder 
when  we  struggle  and  grOan  amid  our  torments.  Can  you  behold 
with  patience  those  mercenary  prefects,  sent  hither  as  to  a  province 
deroted  to  rapine  and  desolation  ?  these  wretches  whose  souls  are 
the  emblems  of  the  government ;  rotted  by  pollution  and  prolific  in 
damnable  machinations !  who  exult  in  the  wages  of  prostitution,  and, 
like  an  animal  that  feeds  on  its  own  ordure,  live  by  the  corruptions 
wbi<^  themselves  hare  germinated.  Has  not  justice  thrown  away  her 
scales,  and  exchanged  her  sword  for  the  poniard  of  the  assassin  ? 
Is  not  hatred  to  Catholics  the  established  religion  of  government,  and 
the  oath  of  extermination  their  only  sacrament  ?  Is  not  perjury  en- 
cooraged,  and  murder  legalized  ?  Is  not  the  guiltiest  outrage  of 
the  soldier  connived  at,  while  the  sigh  or  the  groan  of  the  peasant  is 
treason  ?  What  is  the  trial  by  jury  ?  A  mere  show — a  farce- 
where  the  jury  is  acted  by  drunkards ;  a  villain  personates  the  accus- 
er— and  the  doom  of  the  victim  is  hiccupped  out  by  a  Bacchanalian, 
or  pronounced  with  true  stage  effect,  amidst  the  tears  of  a  dramatic 
ju(%e  I — even  this  scenic  illusion  is  renotmced  as  superfluous  and 
(i^atory;  judiciary  power  is  confided  to  the  soldier  and  the 
Orangeman,  and  the  fire  and  the  bayonet  are  found  to  be 
more  speedy  than  the  gallows. — Alas  our  afilicted  country! 
how  long  will  her  green  plains  be  dyed  with  the  gore  of 
butchery,  and  obscured  with  the  ashes  of  conflagrations  ?  When 
will  she  profit  by  the  lessons  so  brilliantly  exhibited  to  her  eyes,  and 
which  she  has  been  so  slow,  so  very  slow,  in  learning?  Oh  !  when 
will. '  the  Nemean  Lion'  rouse  from  his  trance,  and  shake  o£P  the 
vermin  that  engender  on  his  crest  ?  That  is  the  period  we  pant  for 
— ^that  is  the  goal  we  press  to — and  surely-^surely  it  is  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  that  deity  who  is  the  guardian  of  those  imprescriptable  rights, 
which  he  has  imprinted  on  the  heart  of  MAN,  and  charactered  on 
his  heaven-directed  brow,  that  deity  will  avenge  these  encroachments 
on  the  prerogative  of  human  nature*— He  will  punish  the  hand  that 
poisons  the  chalice  of  Religion  with  the  amaritude  of  bloody  dissen. 
tion.  You,  myfelhw  students,  have  explored  the  page  of  history  where 
the  insect  courtier  isforgittten — the  despot  is  blasted  in  infamy,  and  the 
glorious  tyrannicide  is  immortalized — Can  you  remember  one  instance 
of  a  people  naturaliy  brave,  and  wanting  but  the  will  to  be  illustrious, 
succumbing  to  the  domination  of  their  oum  servants — their  minions — and 
passively  agonising  ujider  the  extremities  of  oppression  ?  No— Ireland 
is  singular  in  stiffering  and  in  cowardice — she  could  crush  her  tormentors 
and  yet  the^  embowel  her^^She  could  be  free — yet  she  is  a  slave.* 
At  a  period  like  this  then  when  neutrality  should  alone  be  counted 


*  The  passage  in  italics  was  extracted  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  o^er  papers,  as  showing  the  state  of  feeling.  See  Ap. 
pencBx  to  Beport  of  Secret  Committee,  1798. 
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treason^  in  the  name  of  our  country— our  liberty — our  (lod— 4et  us 
not,  mj  friends,  by  a  silent  and  criminal  apathy,  sanction  the  riret- 
ing  of  chains  which  perhaps  may  be  indissoluble  for  cTer.  In  spite 
ofthe  informers  and  blood  hounds  of  administration,  in  spite  of  the 
drivelling  despots  of  our  monastery,  let  us  oherish  and  diftise  amonast 
us  that  soul  of  liberty,  that  etheriaUied  spirit  of  opinion,  whi<^  eludes 
the  grasp  of  the  tyrant,  and  acquires  elasticity  by  compression.  Let 
us  speak  to  the  Nation — let  us  speak  thro'  the  organ  of  the  PRESS, 
as  long  as  that  echo  of  Freedom  can  reach  the  ears  of  Irishmen,  and 
rally  tliem  round  the  standard  of  their  country  1  Let  us  show  these 
ministerial  minions— those  political  calamities  who  insult  us — ^that 
Ireland  has  Sons  untutored  m  the  school  of  corruption,  who  love  her 
Liberties,  and,  in  the  crisis,  will  die  for  them. 

«'A  SOPHISTBR.** 

During  the  three  years  succeeding  his  entrance  into  Col- 
lege, he  pursued  his  peculiar  course  of  study  with  very  praise- 
worthy regularity^  and  had  begun  to  collect  materials  for  notes 
to  a  projected  metrical  translation  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon. 
Few  men  were  more  anxious  and  careful,  in  the  study  and 
preparation,  of  subjects  and  references,  than  Moore ;  and  even 
at  tnis  early  period  of  his  literary  life,  these  characteristics 
were  very  remarkable.     He  spent  many  solitary  days,  in  that 

Suaint  and  quiet  nook,  in  the  shadow  of  St.  PatricK^s  Cathe- 
ral — Marsh's  Library — engaged  in  a  most  unwelcome  task — 
collating  passages,  and  searching  through  old  and  curious 
glosses.  From  all  this  labour,  there  came  a  vast  store  of  out- 
of-the-way  learning,  which  enriches  every  page  of  his  works, 
and  Anacreon,  though  in  an  English  dresis,  is  truly  be- 
fore us, 

"  Wreath'd,  as  in  Athens,  with  the  Cnidian  Vine/' 

In  the  memorable  year  1798,  Moore  and  Bobert  Emmet 
were  admitted  members  of  the  College  Historical  Society, 
having  been  previously  members  of  the  Debating  Sodefy, 
which  was  a  species  of  nursery  for  the  former.  Moore,  m 
acknowledging  the  honour,  wrote  a  very  witty  burlesque  letter 
of  thanks  in  verse,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  friend 
George  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Hodges  and  Smith.  Dar- 
ing  these  quiet,  boyish  years  of  the  poet's  life,  there  was  a 
8]3irit  springing  up  in  the  land,  which,  for  good  or  evil,  spread 
wider  each  day,  and  embraced  amongst  its  worshippers  many 
honest  and  weU-meaning  men*  The  "  dragon's  teetti"  had  not 
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sprung  up ;  bot  the  French  Bevolution^  and  its  Propagandists^ 
had  roused  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  full  sense  of  the  multi- 
tudinous wrongs,  inflicted  on  the  country,  and  they  looked 
then  to  Fraiioe,  as  they  unfortunately  look  now  towards  Ame- 
rica.«  and  prayed,  **  May  the  breezes  from  France  fan  our  Irish 
oak  into  verdure/'  Living  in  a  state  of  society  such  as  this, 
and  seeing,  that,  as  one  of  the  proscribed  race,  he  was  excluded 
from  most  of  the  prizes  of  an  intellectual  man's  ambition,  it 
was  very  natural  that  Moore  should  feel  strongly  upon  the 
subject  of  Irish  independence.  He  had  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  vrith  Bobert  Emmet,  and,  as  time  passed  on, 
Emmet  grew  more  violent  and  republican  in  his  speeches  at 
the  Historical  Society,  he  approved  of  Moore's  letter  to  Arthur 
O'Connor's  paper,  "  The  Press  /'  and  so  the  bond  of  friendship 
and  sympathy  became  firmer  and  closer  between  them.  Though 
not  implicated  in  any  of  the  wild  schemes  of  theUnited  Irishmen, 
or  a  member  of  any  seditious  club,  Moore  heard,  with  feelings  of 
very  considerable  anxiety,  that  Lord  Clare,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  was  to  hold  a  visitation,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  the  students'  minds,  upon  the  politi- 
od  plots  of  the  time.  Dr.  Duigenan,  and  his  Lordship  opened 
the  inquiry  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  Poet  thus  describes 
the  scene,  and  his  own  conduct  and  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion : — 

**  At  last,  my  awful  turn  came,  and  I  stood  in  presence  of 
the  formidable  tribunal.  There  sat,  with  severe  look,  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and,  by  his  side,  the  memorable  Dr.  Duige- 
nan— memorable  for  his  eternal  pamphlets  against  the  Catho- 
lics. The  oath  was  proffered  to  me.  *  I  have  an  objection, 
my  Lord,*  said  I,  ^  to  taking  this  oath.'  '  What  is  your  ob- 
jection P'  he  asked  sternly.  '  I  have  no  fears,  my  Lord,  that 
anything  I  might  say  would  criminate  myself ;  but  it  might 
tend  to  involve  others,  and  I  despise  the  character  of  the 
person  who  could  be  led,  under  any  such  circumstances,  to 
inform  against  his  associates.'  This  was  aimed  at  some  of  the 
revelations  of  the  preceding  day ;  and,  as  I  learned  afterwards, 
was  so  understood.  *  How  old  are  you.  Sir  ?'  he  then  asked. 
'  Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  ray  Lord.'  He  then  turned 
to  his  assessor,  Duigenan,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
him,  in  an  under  tone  of  voice.  '  We  cannot,'  he  resumed 
again  addressing  me,  ^  suffer  any  one  to  remain  in  our  Univer- 

2  c 
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sity  who  refuses  to  take  this  oath/  *  I  shall,  then,  my  Lord/ 
I  replied,  '  take  the  oath — still  reserving  to  myself  the  power 
of  refusing  to  answer  any  such  questions  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed.' '  We  do  not  sit  here  to  argue  with  yam.  Sir/  he  re- 
joined sharply;  npon  which  I  took  the  oath,  and  seated  myself 
in  the  witnesoes*  chair.  The  following  are  the  questions  and 
answers  that  then  ensued.  After  adverting  to  the  proved  ex- 
istence of  United  Irish  Societies  in  the  University,  he  asked, 
'  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  any  of  these  societies  ?  '  No, 
my  Lord.'  '  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  of  tiie  proceedings 
that  took  place  in  them  ?*  '  No,  my  Lord.'  '  Did  yon  ever 
hear  of  a  proposal,  at  any  of  their  meetings,  for  the  pnrdiase 
of  arms  or  ammonition  ?*  '  Never,  my  Lord.*  '  Did  you  ev« 
hear  of  a  proposition  made,  in  one  of  these  societies,  with  re- 
spect to  the  expediency  of  assassination  P'  *  Oh,  no,  my  Lord.* 
He  then  turned  again  to  Duigenan,  and,  after  a  few  words 
with  him,  said  to  me — '  When  such  are  the  answers  you  are 
able  to  give,  pray  what  was  the  cause  of  your  great  repugnance 
to  taking  the  oath  ?'  '  I  have  already  told  yourLoiushki  my 
chief  reason ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  was  the  first  oath  I  ever 
took,  and  the  hesitation  was,  I  think,  natural/  There  had 
been  two  questions  put  to  all  those  examined  on  the  first  day-^ 
'  Were  you  ever  asked  to  join  any  of  these  societies?' — «nd 
'By  whom  were  you  asked  ?'— which  I  should  have  refused  to 
answer,  and  must,  of  course,  have  abided  the  consequences.  I 
was  now  dismissal  without  any  further  questioning;  and,  how* 
ever  trying  had  been  this  short  operation,  was  amply  repaid  for 
it,  by  the  kind  zeal  with  which  my  young  firiends  and  compa- 
nions fiocked  to  congratulate  me ; — ^not  so  much,  I  was  in« 
clined  to  hope,  on  my  acquittal  by  the  court,  as  on  the  manner 
in  which  I  had  acquitted  ntyuilf.  Of  my  reception,  on  re- 
turning home,  after  the  fears  entertained  of  so  very  different  a 
result,  I  will  not  attempt  any  description ; — it  was  all  that  mmcK 
a  home  alone  could  furnish.''  To  that  home  where,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  sister, 

**  Haplj,  if  a  week,  a  day, 
I  lmger*d  from  that  home  awaj. 
How  long  the  little  absence  seem'd ! 
How  bright  the  look  of  welcome  beam'd 
As  mute  you  heard,  with  eager  smile. 
My  tales  of  aU  that  pass'd  the  while  !*^ 


•  To  Miss  Moore.    1803.    From  Yiiginia. 
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Having  escaped  these  dangers  of  the  time,  Moore  continued 
his  labours  as  a  translator,  and  early  in  1799,  while  yet  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  left  Ireland  for  London,  with  the  two,  not 
very  congenial,  objects,  of  keeping  his  terms  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  and  publishing  by  subscription  his  work  of 
Anacreon.  During  the  progress  of  the  work,  Moore  had 
selected  a  few  of  the  Odes  alr^y  finished,  and  had  submitted 
them  to  the  perusal  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Dr.  Kearney, 
then  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  the  University,  with  the  in- 
timation that  he  meant  to  place  them  before  the  Boards  hoping 
they  would  approve  the  translation.  Kearney  having  read 
them,  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  Board  of  the  University 
could  sanction  by  a  public  approval,  the  convivial  and  amatory 
writings  of  so  free  a  Poet  as  Anacreon,  he  however,  praised 
the  version,  and  advised  Moore  to  complete  and  publish  it, 
saying,  ''  young  people  will  like  it.'' 

Moore,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  long  contemplated 
this  translation  of  the  Qreek  poet,  and  so  early  as  the 
month  of  February,  1794,  we  find  in  the  Anthologia*  a 
'*  Paraphrase  of  Anacreon's  Fifth  Ode,  by  Thomas  Moore,'' 
which  we  here  subjoin — 

*'  Let  as,  with  the  clustering  vine. 
The  rose^  Love's  blushing  flower  entwine. 
Fancy's  hand  our  chaplet's  wreathing. 
Vernal  sweets  around  us  breathing 
We'll  madly  drink,  full  goblets  qiuffing. 
At  frightened  care  securely  laughing, 
Bose  1  thou  balmy-scented  flower, 
Rear'd  by  Spring's  most  fosterinff  power. 
Thy  dewy  blossoms,  opening  bri^t. 
To  gods  themselves  can  g^ve  delight : 
And  Cyprea's  child,  with  roses  crown'd 
Trips  with  each  Grace  the  mazy  round. 
My  temples  bind, — I'll  tune  the  Ivre^ 
Love  my  rapturous  strains  shall  nre. 
Near  Bacchus'  grape-encircled  shrine. 
While  roses  fresh  my  brows  entwine. 
Led  by  the  winged  train  of  Pleasures, 
I'll  dance  with  nymphs  to  sportive  measures." 


By  this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  his  ability,  at  this  early  period. 


•  Vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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as  a  tranalatorwasaC  no  mean  order,and  that  he  was  pleased  with 
this  specimen,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  more  than  fifty  yean 
afterwards  he  reprinted  it,  with  two  trifling  alterations,  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works.  Thus,  at  little  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  onr  Poet  left  his  native  land,  that  knd, 
whose  sorrows  and  whose  joys,  whose  old,  past  by,  glories,  and 
whose  old,  yet  never  passing  wrongs,  he  was  in  after  years  to 
sing,  in  that  deep  diapason,  which  has  swelled  through  e?eiy 
civilized  nation  of  the  universe.  Thus  the  son  of  the  Aungier* 
street  grocer,  left  the  dty  which  now  esteems  it  a  proud 
distinction,  that  within  its  boundary,  Thoma»  Moore  was 
bom. 

From  the  period  at  which  he  left  this  country,  March,  1799, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  there  was  no  failure,  and  little  change  in 
his  sunny  fortunes.  He  had  no  recollections,  with  great  Sanmel 
Johnson,  or  genial  Oliver  Groldsmith,  of  weary  days  of  hunger, 
and  want,  and  the  contumely  of  the  booksellers.  To  him, 
the  truth  of  that  sad  wail  of  De  Quincey,  ''Oxford-street, 
stony-hearted  step-mother !  thou  that  listenest  to  the  sighs  of 
orphans,  and  drinkest  the  tears  of  children,''  was  a  thing 
unknown  and  unexperienced.  High  in  hope,  strong  in  all 
the  bravery  of  his  bright  genius,  he  went  forth,  as  Tennyson 
sings, 

''  Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years 

would  yield. 
Eager-hearted  as  a  bov  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's 

field. 
And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer 

drawn. 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreaiy 

dawn; 
And  his  spirit  leaped  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looked  at,  in  among  the  throngs 

of  men,*' 

Once  settled  in  London,  Moore  soon  found  means  to  pub- 
lish the  translation ;  it  appeared  in  the  year  ISOO,  and  through 
the  kind  interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  he  was  permitted 
to  dedicate  the  work  to  George  the  Fourth,  then  the  *'  warm 
and  young*'  Prince  of  Wales.   The  Odes  taken  as  literal  trans- 
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latioas  are  not  what  might  be  looked  for,  but,  taken  as  the 
dear  and  beautifal  transmutations  of  the  bright  ore  of  Ana- 
creon's  genius,  they  are  more  perfect  than  any  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  sort  in  our  language — although,  during  the 
seventy  years  preceding,  five  different  translations  bad  been 
published,  by  men  of  great  ability.* 

An   absurd   outcry  was  raised  against  these  Odes,  and 
against  Moore,  at  the  time  of  publication,  and  whilst  Ana- 
creon  in  Greek  was  considered  a  fitting  gift  to  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Troy  from  the  Pope  to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  a 
version  in  English  was  reprobated.    The  Odes,  it  was  said, 
should  have  been  suffered  to  lie  buried  in  a  dead  language,  or 
be  known  in  English  only  through  the  older  translations. 
These  were,  and  are,  very  plausible  objections  in  support  of 
virtue,  but  sounded  rather  anomalously  in  an  age  in  which, 
only  five  years  earlier,  Creeche's  Lucretius  had  been  published 
with  glosses  sufficiently  curious  in  their  indecency  to  have 
satisfied  the  attic  fancy  of  Joe  Scaliger.     The  success  of  the 
work  was  very  considerable,  and  its  author  was  readily  received 
into  society.     His  London  was  not  the  grim  city  where,  five 
and  twenty  years  before,  John  Philpot  Curran  had  lived  in  the 
next  room  to  a  man  dead  two  days,  and  who  lay  there  'Vith* 
out  the  smallest  attention  paid  lum,  except  a  dirge  each  night 
on  the  Jew's  harp''  from  Curran,t  and  he  could  not  live  this 
L'fe.     The  glitter  and  hurry  of  a  fashionable,  convivial,  and 
gay  existence,  was  that,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which,  Moore, 
with  his  flashing  Irish  temperament,  was  formed. 

The  latest  years  of  the  last  century,  and  the  earliest  of  the 
present,  were  not  very  remarkable  for  morality,  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  their  literature  was  not  pure;  it  bore, 
as  the  literature  of  all  nations  and  all  times  must,  the  moral 
impress  of  the  period  and  of  its  people.  Living  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  amongst  a  brilliant  and  literary  circle,  and  flushed 
by  the  success  of  Anacreon,  it  was  very  right  that  Moore 
should  again  apply  himself  to  poetic  composition,  and,  it  was 


*  In  I713>  there  appeared  a  translation  by  yarious  hands,  including 
some  odee  by  Cowley.  In  1735,  John  Addison  published  his  version. 
In  1760,  the  very  clever  version  by  Fawkes  and  Broome  appeared.  In 
1768,  an  anonymous  translation  into  verse  was  published.  In  1787»  a 
metrical  translation  by  Urquhart  appeared. 

t  Currants  Life  of  Curran,  Vol.  i.  p.  37.  . 
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eqnaHy  natural,  thai  he  should  produce  just  such  a  book  as 
that  which  appeared  in  the  year  1803,  b^nngon  its  title  page 
the  nom  deplume,  Thomas  little.    Most  poets  at  somep^od 
of  life  sing  of  love,  and  so  general  is  the  custom,  that  Lang- 
home,  in  referring  to  the  fact,  that  Collins  never  wrote  ama- 
tory verses,  says,  ''He is  one  of  the  very  few  poets  who  have 
sailed  to  Delphi  without  touching  at  Cy thera,^'  and  certainly 
Moore  appears  to  have,  not  only  ''touched  at  Cythera,^'  but  to 
have  remained  so  long  on  shore,  that  evil  communication  cor- 
rupted his  morals  very  seriously.    The  book,  however,  had  a 
very  laige  sale.    Within  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of 
little's  Poems,  Moore  was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of 
Lord  Moira,  to  the  office  of  B^istrar  to  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miraliy,  at  Bermuda.    James  ^omson  had  been  named  to 
the  post  of  Surveyor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  but  he  had  held 
the  office  by  deputy,  and  Moore,  after  a  few  months  residenoe 
in  Bermuda,  followed  the  example  of  the  Bard  of  Lidolenoe, 
and  leaving  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  care  of  an  assistant, 
he  sailed  for  America,  and  having  made  a  short  tour  throu^ 
the  northern  states  and  the  Canadas,  he  returned  to  Enghind 
after  an  absence  of  fourteen  months,  and  in  the  year  1806 
there  appeared  a  volume  of  "Epistles,  Odes,  and  Poems,  by 
Thomas  Moore  Esq.,"  dedicated  to  Lord  Moira.    Amongst 
these  poems  are  those  wondrous  and  vivid  descriptions  of  ex- 
ternal nature  in  that  fair  tropic  land  where, 

"Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower— droops    the    heavy- 
blossomed  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of 


Of  these  descriptions  Captain  Hall  writes : 

"  The  most  pleasing  and  most  exact  description  which  I  know  of 
Bermuda  is  to  he  found  in  Moore's  '  Odes  and  Epistles,'  a  work  duIk 
lished  many  years  ago.  The  reason  why  his  account  exceeds  in 
beauty  as  well  as  in  precision  that  of  other  men  probably  is,  that  the 
scenes  described  lie  so  much  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  obserra- 
tion  in  colder  climates,  and  the  feelings  which  they  excite  in  the 
beholder  are  so  much  higher  than  those  produced  by  the  scenery  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  at,  that  unless  the  imaginati<m  be 
deeply  drawn  upon,  and  the  diction  sustained  at  a  correspondent 
pitch,  the  words  alone  strike  the  ear,  while  the  listener's  fancy  re- 
mains where  it  was.  In  Moore's  account  there  is  not  only  no  exag- 
geration, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  wonderful  degree  of  temperance  m 
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the  midst  of  a  feast  which,  to  bis  rich  fancy,  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly tempting.  He  has  contrived,  by  a  magic  peculiarly  his  own, 
yet  without  departing  from  the  truth,  to  sketch  what  was  before  him, 
with  a  fervour,  which  those  who  have  never  been  on  the  spot  might 
well  be  excused  for  setting  down  as  the  sport  of  the  poet's  mvention. 
''  It  is  not  by  describing,  however  graphically,  as  it  is  called,  one 
or  two>  or  even  one  hundred  striking  points  in  the  landscape,  that 
the  bewitching  effect  of  Moore's  (Ascription  is  produced,  but  by 
selecting,  as  it  were  by  chance,  those  features  which  the  instinct  of 
his  genius  and  ez<|uisite  taste  tells  him  are  characteristic  ;  and  after- 
wards, by  combimnflr  these,  at  his  own  choice,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
^ve  them^  in  the  ftulest  sense  of  the  word,  the  character  of  general- 
ization, without  depriving  them  of  any  part  of  their  individuality. 
His  descriptions,  accordingly,  are  the  true  '  beau  ideal'  of  the  art, 
which,  thouffh  very  different  from  mere  copies  of  nature,  are  some- 
thing greatly  better."  * 

In  the  volume  containing  these  poems^  Moore  reprinted 
ihose  published  in  the  year  1803^  and  generally  known  as 
''Little's  Poems/'  He  stated  in  the  preface,  writing  of  the  ima- 
ginary author  who  had  died  young,  "  The  '  aurea  legge  s'ei 
piace  ei  lice/  he  too  much  pursued,  and  too  much  inccdcates. 
I'ew  can  regret  this  more  sincerely  than  myself;  and  if  my 
friend  had  Kved,  the  judgment  of  riper  years  could  have  chas- 
tened his  mind,  and  tempered  the  luxuriance  of  his  fancy/' 
He  did  live,  lived  to  regret  these  poems,  and  made  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power,  by  omitting,  in  the  collected  edition 
of  his  works,  the  most  objectionable  of  the  number.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  the  book,  it  was  attacked  most  savagelv  and 
luifairly  by  Jeffirey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.'\  Efe  at- 
tempted to  fix  on  Moore  the  frightful  stigma  of  wilfully  at- 
tempting to  corrupt  the  age,  and  to  introduce  to  English 
readers,  the  foul  obscenity  of  Eochester,  or  the  shameful 
Poesies  Erotiques  of  Erance.  The  young  poet  had  not  at  this 
time  learned  the  terrible  weapon  he  possessed  in  his  satiric 
genius ;  the  Edinburgh  Review^  had  not  been  taught  by  the 
"Enghsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers,"  that  genius,  because 
young,  cannot  be  crushed  with  impunity,  and  Jeffrey,  the 
censor  of  thirty-two  years  old,  having 

**  A  mind  well  skilled  to  find  or  forge  a  fault," 

was,  in  that  duelling  age,  challenged  by  Moore.  The  particulars 

•HaU's  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vol.  ii.  p.  121,  First  Series. 

t  No.  16,  July,  1806,  p.  456. 
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of  this  dad  are  known  to  all  the  reading  woild :  Byron^s  sneer 
against  Jeffrey — "  When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye," 
will  be  remembered  for  ever^  nut  as  having  drawn  the  langnter 
of  the  world  on  the  combatants,  but  as  having  been  the  cause 
whence  sprang  his  Lordship's  intimacy  with  onr  Poet.  Of  the 
dnel,  Jeffrey  gives  the  following  account,  in  a  letter  to  Francis 
Homer : 

**  I  am  happy  to  inform  yon  that  the  btuiness  is  at  length  amicably 
settled.  Moore  agreed  to  withdraw  his  de6ance ;  and  then  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  assuring  him  (as  I  was  ready  to  have  done  at  the 
banning,  if  he  had  applied  amicably)  that  in  writing  the  review  1 
considered  myself  merely  as  the  censor  of  the  morality  of  his  book* 
and  that  I  intended  to  assert  nothing  as  to  the  personal  motives  or 
personal  character  of  the  author,  of  whom  I  had  no  knowle^e  at  the 
time.  Those,  I  think,  are  the  words  of  my  explanation.  We  have 
since  breakfasted  together  very  lovingly.  He  has  professed  his  peni- 
tence for  what  he  has  written,  and  declared  that  he  will  never  again 
apply  any  little  talent  he  may  possess  to  such  purposes ;  and  I  have 
said,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  praise  him  whenever  I  find  that  he  has 
abjured  those  objectionable  topics.  Tou  are  too  severe  upon  the  little 
man.  He  has  behaved  with  great  spirit  throughout  this  business. 
He  really  is  not  proflisate,  and  is  universally  regarded  even  by  those 
who  resent  the  style  of  his  poetry,  as  an  innocent,  good-hearted,  idle 
fellow.  If  he  comes  to  Scotland,  as  he  talks  of  doing  in  November, 
I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  sit  down  with  him  at  my  table.  We 
were  very  near  going  to  Hamburgh  after  we  had  been  bound  over 
here ;  but  it  is  much  better  as  it  is.  I  am  glad  to  have  gone  through 
this  scene,  both  because  it  satisfies  me  that  my  nerves  are  good  enough 
to  enable  me  to  act  in  conformity  to  my  notions  of  propriety  with- 
out any  suffering,  and  because  it  also  assures  me  that  I  am  really  as 
little  in  love  with  life  as  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of 
professing.  "• 

So  the  affair  ended,  and  Moore  being  now  in  some  measure 
free  from  the,  as  poor  Maturin  caUed  them,  ''  cold  or  bitter 
blasts  of  the  north,"  which  had  chilled  and  blighted  the  as- 
pirations of  many  a  light  young  hopeful  heart,  he  and  Jeffrey 
continued  to  the  last  most  firm  friends,  and  in  later  life,  Moore 
learned  to  call  him  "  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  criticism, 
in  our  day — one  of  the  most  cordial  and  highly  valued  of  all 
my  friends/' 

The  next  events  of  importance  in  Moore's  life  were,  the 
publications  in  the  year  1808,  without  the  author's  name,  of 
the  Satires,  Corruption,  and  [ntolerance,  and  in  the  following 


*  Cockbum*s  Life  of  JelArey,  roL  i. 
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year.  The  Sceptic :  these  are  in  the  style  of  Juvenal^  and^  if 
judged  by  that  test  of  success^  the  honor  of  a  second  edition, 
were  fjoilures. 

In  the  year  1809  appeared  Boron's  famons  Satire, 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers/'  and  although 
the  laughter  with  which  the  statement,  about  the  bulletless 
pistols,  had  died  away  long  before,  and  though  the  fact  had 
been  denied,  in  the  public  journals  of  the  time  by  Moore,  By- 
ron once  more  revived  the  half  foi^otten  slander  in  the  lines 
on  Jeffrey, 

"  Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day. 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 
And  Bow- street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?'' 

Upon  the  appearance  of  this,  which  Byron  made  still  more 
offensive  by  an  explanatory  note,  Moore,  then  in  Dublin,  wrote 
upon  the  1st  of  January,  1810,  to  the  noble  satirist,  requesting 
him  to  state,  whether  his  lordship  might  be  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Poem  in  question,  and  whether  he  was  aware,  that 
the  imputation  had  been  denied.  Byron  had  left  England 
before  the  letter  reached  his  publisher,  and  he  never  received 
it;  but,  upon  bis  return  to  England,  in  1811,  Moore  again 
addressed  him  upon  the  subject.  Byron  answered,  by  a  letter 
dated,  Cambridge,  October  27th,  1811,  stating  that  the  former 
letter  had  not  been  received,  that  he  had  never  seen  Moore's 
contradiction,  as  to  the  statement  concerning  the  pistols,  that 
he  was  not  the  person  against  whom  the  satire  of  the  lines  was 
directed,  that  he,  Byron,  was  of  course  prepared  to  give  him 
any  satisfaction  in  any  manner  he  pleased,  because  ''  it  rests 
with  the  injured  and  the  angry  to  obtain  reparation  in  their 
own  way,"  that  he  would  be  in  London  in  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  at  No.  8,  St.  James's-street,  and  that  Mr.  Bogers  or 
any  other  gentleman  delegated,  would  find  him  *'  ready  to  adopt 
any  conciliatory  proposition  which  should  not  compromise  his 
own  honor,— or,  failing  in  that,  to  make  the  atonement  he, 
Moore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  require." 

During  the  year  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed,  between  the 
writing  of  Moore's  first  letter  and  his  last,  he  had  been  married 
to  Miss  Bessy  Dyke,  and  this  appears  to  have  rendered  him 
less  anxious  to  pursue  the  quarrel,  for  we  find  him  writing  a 
very  peaceful,  and  quakerly-minded  reply,  to  Byron's  Cam- 
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bridge  letter,  to  which  the  latter  responded  with  some  Uttle 
hauteur,  and  this  tone,  assumed  by  the  lordly  satirist,  piqued 
our  Poet,  who  tried  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  abrupt  condusiou, 
by  stating  that  he  was  satisfied.  Byron  then  wrote  a  very 
frank,  and  friendly  letter,  on  the  receipt  of  which,  Moore,  for 
the  first  time,  mentioned  the  whole  afudr  to  Samuel  Bogers, 
then  staying  at  Holland  House.  Bogers  at  once  proposed  that 
Moore,  Byron,  and  himself  should  dine  at  his  (Bogers)  houses- 
Moore  wrote,  in  Bogers'  name  to  Byron,  conveying  the  invi- 
tation, which  Byron  accepted.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  party  should  consist  of  the  two  Poets  and  their  Poet-enter- 
tainer, but,  upon  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  Thomas 
Campbell  having  called  upon  Bogers,  was  requested  to  join 
the  party,  and  consented.  ''  Such  a  meeting,''  writes  Moore, 
<' could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  us  all.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Lord  Byron  was  ever  seen  by  any  of  his  three 
companions :  while  he,  on  his  side,  for  the  first  time,  found 
himself  in  the  society  of  persons  whose  names  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  his  first  literary  dreams."  Thus  the  quarrel  was 
happily  arranged  and  an  intimacy  commenced  with  Byron,  which 
was  afterwards  to  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  life  of 
each,* 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1811,  Moore  brought 
out,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  operatic  farce,  entitled 
M.  P.;  or,  the  Blue  Stocking,  but  it  proved  a  com- 
plete failure,  and  a  source  of  some  loss  to  poor  Arnold, 
the  lessee.  Poets  are  seldom  good  playwrights ;  tne  poetry  and 
songs  of  their  pieces  may  become  popular,  but  the  plays  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  in  general  fall  quickly  into  obliv- 
ion. John  Gfay  produced,  in  the  year  1716,  his  mock-heroic 
tragedy,  named  "  What  d'ye  Call  It,"  and  although  the  first 
representation  was  attended  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
"Wales,  it  proved  unsuccessful ;  as  Gay  tells  us,  "  Theobald 
called  me  a  blockhead  for  writing  it,  and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave 
for  praising  it" — it  is  now  only  remembered  as  containing 
the  fine  baUad,  "'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring."  Our  Poet* s 
Blue  Stocking  is  now  only  known  as  the  piece  in  which  that 
beautiful  song, "  Young  Love  lived  in  an  humble  shed"  was  m- 
troduced.  Leigh  Hunt,  then  trying  to  push  "  751^  JEraminer" 

*  For  the  whole  of  the  aboTe  affair,  and  the  letters  in  fuU,  «ee,  Mooie'i 
Life  of  Byron,  p.  142,  ed.  1851. 
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noticed  the  farce  in  a  very  flair,  but  unflattering  manner,  yet 
this  unfiiendly  notice  was  the  source  whence,  as  we  shall  find 
hereafter,  sprang  his  acquaintance  with  the  author.  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  piece,  Byron  wrote  the  following,  as  he  called 
them,  ''Yersicles  upon  Moore's  last  Operatic  Farce,  or 
Farcical  Opera/' 

"  Good  plays  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  farce ; 
The  Poet's  fame  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  before 

That  LittUfa  Moore, 
But  now  'tis  Moore  that's  little" 

During  this  period  Moore  lived  in  London,  in  the  house  now 
numbered  27,  in  Bury-street,  Saint  James's,  but  humble  as 
was  this  abode,  the  company  of  its  master  was  anxiously 
sought,  and  in  all  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  Holland  House,  at 
eyery  re-union  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's,  at  all  the  pleasant 
breaikfasts  given  by  Samuel  Bogers,  in  hishospitable  residencein 
Saint  James's-place,  Moore  was  the  most  welcome  and  most 
honoured  of  the  guests.  AU  felt  towards  him,  and  could  say, 
as  Sir  Walter  did  twenty  years  later,  ''he 's  a  charming  fellow, 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  society;  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  there's 
no  kick  in  his  gallop." — Li  the  year  1811,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  appointed  Begent,  and  Moore  had  the  honour  of 
being  one,  amongst  fifteen  hundred  guests  who  were  invited 
to  the  fSte  given  upon  the  occasion.  The  wretched  taste 
exhibited  by  the  Prince,  in  the  adornment  of  the  rooms,  and 
his  absurd  habit  of  crowding  the  most  incongruous  objects 
together,  were  afterwards  unmercifully  satirized  in  the 
eighth  letter  of  "  The  Twopenny  Post  Bag,"  in  the  lines  begin^ 
ning, 

**  Tou'd  swear  Efinrptians,  Moors,  and  Turks, 
Bearing  Good-Taste  some  deadly  malice. 
Had  clubb'd  to  raise  a  Pic-Nic  Falace  ; 
And  each  to  make  the  olio  pleasant 
Had  sent  a  State-Boom  as  a  present. 
The  aasne  fauteuils  and  girondoles — 
The  same  ^old  Asses,  pretty  souls ! 
That  in  this  rich  and  classic  dome, 
Appear  so  perfectly  at  home."  • 
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In  the  year  1812^  Moore's  old  friend.  Lord  Moira,  (Mar- 
qiiis  of  Hastings)  was  appointed  Govemor-Gkneral  of  India« 
and  before  leaving  England,  he  offered  to  procure  some  post 
for  the  Poet,  which,  although  in  the  Presidency,  could  be  ex- 
changed for  one  more  suitable  to  his  taste  at  home.     Moore, 
with  that  sense  of  honor  which  all  through  his  long,  and  not 
always  prosperous  life,  distinguished  him,  refused,  fearing 
that  if  he  were  to  accept  office  from  the  Ministry  in  power,  it 
might  be  construed  as  a  desertion  from  the  principles  of  his 
older  friends.     This  is  the  act  for  which  Leigh  Hunt,  then  a 
ranting,    rampant,    patriot,  gave  him  so  much,  and  such 
well  merited  praise.    But  although  he  thus  refused  to  hide 
himself  in  place,  he  accepted  an  other  offer  from  Lord  Moiia, 
who  proposed,  that  he  suould  use  the  valuable  and  extensive 
collection  of  books  possessed  by  his  Lordship,  as  if  they  were 
his  own.    Moore  accordingly  gave  up  his  London  residence, 
and  moved  to  Mayfield  Cottage,  close  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  near  Lord  Moira's  seat,  Donington  Park.     May- 
field  Cottage  was,  as  he  wrote,  '^  a  poor  place,  little  better 
than  a  bam ;  but  we  at  once  took  it,  and  set  about  making  it 
habitable  and  comfortable.^' 

He  had  grown  weary  of  London,  and  felt  possibly,  that  he 
was  formed  for  some  other,  and  better  life,  than  that  of  a 
flaneur  in  Pall  Mall,  or  a  worthless  dravring-room  dawdler, 
with  a  reputation  for  bouU  rimes,  and  vers  de  socidte,  little  sur- 
passing that  of  William  Spencer.  All  the  jovous  spirit  with 
which  he  had  entered  into  the  project  of  the  Private  Theatri- 
cals in  Kilkenny,  in  the  years  1808,  and  1809,  when  he  had 
played,  Bobin  Boughhead,  and  Mungo,  and  Sadi,  and  Peeping 
Tom,  and  Spado,  in  poor  (yKeefe's  little  drama,  and  was  the 
life  of  the  party,  writing  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  and  when, 
as  he  said, 

"  In  short  like  Orpheus  his  persaasiye  tricks 
Made  hoars  amusing,  and  put  life  in  sticks:'* 

all  this  spirit  had  become  in  some  degree  changed,  he 
wished  to  withdraw,  for  a  time,  from  his  gay- world  friends,  and 
resolved  to  execute  a  project  formed  long  before,  though  more 
encouraged  in  it  by  the  suggestions  of  friends,  than  impelled 
by  any  confident  promptings  of  his  own  ambition.  The  pro* 
posed  project  was  the  composition  of  a  Poem  upon  some 
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Oriental  subject,  and  of  those  quarto  dimensions,  which  Scott's 
late  triumphs  in  that  form,  had  then  rendered  the  regular 
poetical  standard.  A  negotiation  was  opened  with  Longman 
m  the  same  year,  but,  until  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  no 
further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  Moore  not  being 
willing  to  apply  to  any  other  house  upon  the  subject.  Whilst 
residing  at  Mayfied  Cottage,  and  shortly  after  the  first  steps  had 
been  t&en  in  the  affair  of  the  Oriental  story,  a  circumstance 
arose,  to  which  we  must  refer,  as  it  proves  Moore  to  have  been 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid,  of  hid  country  or  of  his  principles. 

When  Lord  Byron,  in  the  year  1814,  was  about  to  publish 
The  Corsair,  he  resolved  to  inscribe  it  to  Moore,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  copy  of  the  intended  dedication  to  Murray,  in 
which  the  following  passage  referring  to  the  report  that  Moore 
was  engaged  in  writing  an  Eastern  story,  appeared  : 

^'  The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,  the  magnificent  and 
fiery  spirit  of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  her  daughters, 
may  there  be  found ;  and  Collins,  when  he  denominated  his 
Oriental,  his  Irish,  Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least, 
was  a  part  of  his  parallel.  Your  imagination  will  create  a 
warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ;  but  wildness,  tenderness, 
and  originality,  are  part  of  your  national  claim  of  Oriental 
descent,  to  which  you  have  already  thus  far  proved  your  title 
more  clearly  than  the  most  zealous  of  your  country^s  antiqua- 
rians." To  this  passage  Murray  objected,  and  Byron  wrote  a 
second  dedication  as  follows  : — 

"  January  7th,  1814. 
"  My  deae  Moore — I  had  written  to  you  a  long  letter  of 
dedication,  which  I  suppress,  because  though  it  contained 
something  relating  to  you,  which  every  one  had  been  glad  to 
hear  ;  yet  there  was  too  much  about  poHtics,  and  poesy  and 
all  things  whatsoever,  ending  with  that  topic  on  which  most 
men  are  fluent,  and  none  very  amusing, — one's  self.  It  might 
had  been  re-written :  but  to  what  purpose  ?  My  praise  could 
add  nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  firmly  established  fame ; 
and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration  of  your  talents,  and 
dehght  in  your  conversation,  you  are  already  acquainted.  In 
availing  myself  of  your  friendly  permission  to  inscribe  this 
poem  to  you,  I  can  only  wish  the  offering  were  as  worthy  your 
acceptance,  as  your  regard  is  dear  to 

"  Yours  most  aflectionately  and  faithfully, 

"  Byron." 
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Ha¥ing  written  the  two  dedications^  Bjion  endosed  both  to 
Moore,  with  the  following  note : — 

''JannaiT  8th,  1814. 

^'  As  it  wonld  not  be  tail  to  press  yon  into  a  dedication, 
withont  previous  notice,  I  send  yon  iwH?,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
wiy  two.  The  first,  Mr.  Munay,  who  sometimes  takes  upon 
him  the  critic  (and  I  bear  it  from  astonishment)  says,  may 
do  yon  harm — God  forbid  !-«-this  alone  makes  me  listen  to 
him.  The  fact  is,  he  is  a  damned  Tory,  and  has,  I  daie 
swear,  something  of  «^^  which  I  cannot  divine,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  objection,  as  it  is  the  allnsion  to  Irdand  to  which  he 
objects." 

Moore,  being  an  Irishman,  and  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  hav- 
ing written  in  &vonr  of  his  ooontiy  and  of  his  faith,  was  oer- 
taudy  a  rather  remarkable  personage ;  and  when  Murray,  a 
safe,  easy-going  man,  not  nnlike  BialUe  Nichol  Jarvie,  in  Us 
love  of  peace  and  order,  fonnd  these  antecedents  of  the  Poet 
so  prominently  brought  before  the  world,  it  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  ways  that  he  should  fed  some  anxiety  about 
the  probable  effect  of  the  dedication  upon  the  sale  of  the 
Poem.  Moore,  however,  on  receiving  Byron's  note,  with  that 
genuine  pluck  that  always  marked  his  conduct,  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  first,  and,  in  Murray's  opinion,  to  him,  Moore, 
iiriurious  one,  and,  accordingly,  Byron  wrote  thus  to 
Murray : — 

"  January  15th,  1 814. 

''  Mr.  Moore  has  seen,  and  decidedly  preferred,  the  part 
your  Tory  bile  sickens  at.  If  every  syllable  were  a  rattle- 
snake, or  every  letter  a  pestilence,  they  should  not  be  ex- 
punged. Let  those  who  cannot  swallow,  chew  the  expressions 
on  Ireland.^ 

We  give  this  incident  in  Moore's  life,  because,  as  we  have 
written,  it  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  neither  ashamed  of 
his  country,  nor  afraid  of  his  Catholicity.  Let  the  reader  bear 
in  mind,  that,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  the  name, 
Irishman,  was  a  stigina  of  meaner  inferiority  than  even 
now,  and,  to  be  merely  a  Boman  Catholic  then,  gave  no  claims 
to  a  constituency,  and  no  right  to  Castle  blandishments,  as  at 
present. 

Although  the  design  of  the  Oriental  storv  had  been,  for  a 
time,  laid  aside,  it  was  not  forgotten  either  by  the  Poet  or  by 
his  friends.    Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  tne  year  1814, 
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Verrj,  of  the  Morning  CAranicle,  induced  him  to  call  on  the 
Longmans^  and  promising  to  attend  upon  the  occasion,  as  the 
friend  of  both  roet  and  publisher,  and  between  Perr/s  zeal, 
and  Longman^s  hberaUty,  Trade  and  Poetry  shone  out  very  ad- 
vantageously. Perry  contended,  that  a  Poet,  of  Moore's  fame, 
should  receive  the  very  highest  sum  that  had  been  given,  at 
that  period,  for  a  Poem,  and,  as  three  thousand  guineas  had 
been  paid  for  Childe  Harold,  he  demanded  a  like  price  for 
the  copyright  of  Moore's  projected  work.  Longman  very  na> 
tarally  objected,  that  he  had  not  seen  a  Une  of  the  Poem,  and 
that,  in  fact,  he  believed  not  a  line  of  it  was  written.  Perry 
insisted,  that  this  was  of  no  consequence  whatever;  that 
Moore  was  able  to  produce  a  Poem  worth  the  sum  demanded ; 
that  Murray  had  Ais  noble  Poet,  and  paid  him  well;  that 
Moore  was  the  only  other  Poet  of  the  day ;  and  that,  as  Wil- 
liam Farran  said  afterwards  to  Alfred  Bunn,  ''  If  there's  only 
one  cock  salmon  in  the  market,  you  must  pay  for  it,  if  you 
want  it."  The  Poet,  however,  was  a  little  startled  at  the  large 
smn  demanded  by  his  friend,  but,  to  the  eternal  honour  and 
glory  of  romance,  it  was  agreed,  before  the  parties  separated, 
that  Moore  should  receive,  as  Longman  has  informed  us,  three 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  day  of  publication. 

The  work  thus  before  him,  a  golden  harvest  just  within  his 
reach,  possessing  a  fame  quite  sufficient  to  urge  him  onward  in 
the  acquisition  of  one  still  greater,  Moore  set  himself 
resolutely  to  his  glorious  labour.  Years  before  he  had 
been  a  welcome  guest  at  Donington  Park,  and  had  met  there 
the  late  Duke  de  Montpensier,  and  had  spent  the  long  days  of 
Summer  in  the  Library  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis 
Philip);  the  Poet's  dreaming  fancy,  building  mind  castles, 
changing  as  the  waves,  of  which 

''  One  no  sooner  touchM  the  shore,  and  died. 
Than  a  new  follower  rose !" 

the  future  king,  the  wisest  France  has  seen,  gathering  all  the 
great  philosophic  truth  that  glorifies  the  page  of  Clarendon. 
Now,  the  Poet  had  returned,  and  lived  over,  once  again, 

''  All  the  sunny  moms  and  moonh'ght  nights. 
On  Donington's  green  lawns  and  breezy  heights.'* 

Once  more  he  commenced  the  study  of  old  favourite  authors 
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in  the  now  deserted  library.  He  took  the  whole  nn^e  of  aD 
such  Oriental  reading  as  was  aooeasible  to  him.  D'Herbelot 
was  his  handbook,  but  all  the  qnaint  tales  of  Tsv&mst,  and 
Fl^nming,  and  a  hundred  other  writers  on  the  East,  were  stn* 
died,  till  his  life  seemed  bat  a  day-dream  of  the  far  off  wondrous 
world,  and,  gazing  upon  ihe  books  around,  he  might  have 
landed  hiinself,  as  Letitia  Landon,  when  looking  out  by  rnoon^ 
light  on  the  wonders  of  her  Cape  Coast  home,  ''  living  in  The 
Arabian  Nights.'' 

Moore  was  ever  a  slow  and  pains-taking  anthor,  and  his 
ehief  object  in  this  careful  course  of  reading  was,  that  he  mij^t 
tofm  a  store-house,  as  it  woe,  of  illustration  purely  Oriental ; 
and  the  undoubted,  and  often  acknowledged  aocuracv  of  his 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of  Eastern  life,  proves  tne  great 
value,  even  in  poetiy,  of  that  prosaic  quality,  industry;  it 
shows  too  how,  by  the  slow  and  kborious  oollection  of  small 
&cts,  the  first  foundations  of  a  fanciful  Bomance  were  laid. 

Moore  spent  many  anxious  weeks  in  composing  the  Poem. 
He  began,  and  threw  aside  several  attempts,  the  results  of  man? 
days'  labour;  one  Poem,  which  did  not  please  him,  ran  to 
the  great  length  of  four  hundred  lines,  and  he  often  referred  to 
a  fragment  of  yet  greater  length,  and  still  unpublished,  which  he 
considered  might  be  one  day  finished,  and  given  to  the  world. 
He  had  begun  to  despair  of  success  in  producing  a  work  wor- 
thy of  himself,  aod  sufficient  to  merit  the  la^^  sum  agreed 
on ;  but  it  at  length  occurred  to  him,  that  the  fierce  siruf^le, 
long  carried  on  between  the  Ghebers,  or  Pire- worshippers,  ojf 
Persia,  and  their  haughty  Moslem  masters,  formed  a  noble  sub- 
ject for  a  Poet.  A  new  and  deep  interest  then  possessed  him ; 
freedom  and  toleration  were  the  inspiring  themes  of  his  song; 
he  had  felt  the  galling  oppression  of  a  Penid  Code,  and  the 
spirit  that  spoke  in  the  Irish  Melodies,  soon  found  itself  at 
home  in  the  East.  With  all  the  riches  of  that  country's  Ules, 
and  songs,  and  history,  he  had,  by  his  long  and  quiet  study,  im- 
bued his  mind,  and,  as  quick  as  &ncy,  in  her  airy  spiritings,  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  fact,  the  memory  was  ready,  like 
another  Ariel,  at  her  "  strong  bidding,"  to  furnish  matemk 
for  the  spell  work.  Thus  it  is  that  Moore  himself  tells  us  the 
Poem  was  commenced,  and  in  March,  1815,  having  made  some 
considerable  progress  in  the  work,  he  wrote  to  inform  the 
LoDffmans  of  the  fact,  stating  also,  that  he  was  prepared, 
should  they  desire  it,  to  submit  the  manuscript  for  the  consi- 
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deration  of  the  firm :  they,  however,  replied^''  We  are  cer- 
tainly impatient  for  the  perusal  of  the  Poem ;  but  solely  for  our 
gratification.  Your  sentiments  are  always  honourable/'  At 
lengthy  in  October,  1816,  there  was  sufficient  matter  finished 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  printer ;  but  after  the  close  of  the 
great  war,  which  had  so  long  engaged  the  kingdom,  prices 
were  much  reduced,  and  all  things  had  fallen  off  to  such  a 
Tery  great  extent,  that  Moore  f^tred  the  time  was  not  yeij 
favonrable  for  the  publication  of  a  long  and  expensive  Poem. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  Longmans,  and  proposed,  that  thej 
shoald  be  at  liberty  to  postpone,  or  modify,  or  relinquish  their 
engagement,  *^  the  time  being  unsuited  for  Poetry  and  thou- 
sands being  named  together ;  but  they,  on  November  9tb, 
1816,  answered,  in  the  following  terms : — *'  We  agree  with 
you,  indeed,  that  the  times  are  most  inauspicious  for  '  poetry 
and  thousands  •'  but  we  believe  that  your  poetry  would  do  more 
than  that  of  any  other  living  poet  at  the  present  moment/' 

In  the  last  week  of  May,  1817,  the  roem  was  published  in 
a  qnarto  volume :  it  bore  the  title,  "  Lalla  Sookh,''  and,  '^  To 
Samnel  fiogers,  Esq.,  This  Eastern  Bomance  is  inscribed,  by 
hia  very  grateful  and  affectionate  Priend,  Thomas  Moore/'  Its 
socoess  was  unprecedented,  and  the  publishers  were  very  soon 
in  possession  of  a  profit  more  than  the  amount  paid  to  the 
author :  twenty  separate  editions  of  the  Poem  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  chief  travellers  in  the  East  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  its  description;  it  has  been 
translated  into  most  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  and, 
Lnttrell  expressed  the  fact  when  he  wrote, 

"  Fm  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung, 
(Qin  it  be  true,  vou  lucky  man  ?) 
By  moonlight,  in  the  Persian  toneue^ 
Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan/ 

When,  in  the  year  1822,  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia 
(then  Grand  Duke),  visited  Berlin,  an  entertainment  was  per- 
fonned  at  the  Roval  Ch&teau,  entitled,  *'  Lalla  Botlkh,  Diver- 
tissement m^\i  de  Chants  et  de  Danses/'     The  characters 


Fadladin,  Grand  Nasir,  -    Oomte  Haach,  Mar^chale  de  Cour. 

Aliris,  Roi  de  Bucharie,  -    S.  A.  I.  Le  Grand  Due  Nichola*  de 

Buaiie. 

2  n 
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Lalla  Boiikh,  -        -        -    S.  A.  I.  La  Grrande  Dachesse. 

Arungzebed,  le  Grand  Mogul,    S.  A.  R.   Le   Prince    Gmllanis 

(Fr^re  du  Roi.) 
Abdallah,  P^re  d'Aliris,  -        -    8.  A.  R.  Le  Due  de  Cumberland 
La  Reine,  son  epouse,      -        -     S.  A.  R.  La  Princesse  Louise  d 

Radzivil. 

Some  portions  of  the  scenery  were  magnificent,  especially  th 
gate  of  Eden,  with  its  crystal  bar,  and  occasional  glimpses  c 
splendour  jetting  through  and  falling  upon  the  repentant  Per 
At  the  close  of  the  entertainments,  Son  Altesse  Imp^riale  1 
Grande  Duchesse,  and  now  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  mad 
it  is  said,  the  following  speech  : — "  Is  it,  then,  all  over  ?  Ai 
we  now  at  the  close  of  all  that  has  given  us  so  much  delight 
And  live^  there  no  poet  who  will  impart  to  others  and  to  fatui 
times  some  notion  of  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  this  even 
ing  ?"  In  answer  to  this  irresistible  appeal,  one  of  the  acton 
the  poetical  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  stepped  gallantly  foi 
ward,  and  vowed  that  ke  would  give  the  Poem  to  the  world  in 
German  dress.  On  hearing  wliich,  the  Empress  Lalla  Bodd 
"  graciously  smiled/' 

The  Grand  Opera,  "  Nourmahal,"  composed  by  Ga&pai 
Sponti,  chief  Maestro,  at  the  Prussian  court,  was  founded  o 
Lalla  Eookh,  and  produced  in  the  year  1823. 

Byron  was  very  anxious  about  the  title.  Writing  to  Moore,  firai 
Venice,  March  25th,  1817,  he  says,  aftier  referring  to  tbetitk 
''  Talking  of  tale,  I  wish  you  had  not  called  it  a  Persian  iak 
Say  a  poem  or  romance,  but  not  tale.  I  am  sorry  I  called  aom 
of  my  things  tales,  because  I  think  they  are  something  better.' 
And,  on  the  same  day,  he  writes  to  Murray :  " '  Lalla  Rookh,'  joi 
must  recollect  that,  in  the  way  of  title,  the  '  Giaour*  ha 
never  been  pronounced  to  this  day ;  and  both  it  and  Child 
Harold  sounded  very  facetious  to  the  blue  bottles  of  wit  aiu 
humour  about  town,  till  they  were  taught  and  startled  into  i 
proper  deportment ;  and,  therefore,  Lalla  Rookh,  which  is  vcrj 
orthodox  and  oriental,  is  as  good  a  title  as  need  be,  if  not  bet* 
ter.  I  could  wish  rather  he  had  not  called  it  '  a  Penim 
tale*  Firstly,  because  we  have  had  Turkish  tales,  and  Hin- 
doo tales,  and  Assyrian  tales,  already ;  and  tale  is  a  word  of 
which  it  repents  me  to  have  nicknamed  poesy.  '  Fable'  woaM 
be  better ;  and,  secondly,  '  Persian  Tale'  reminds  one  of  tha 
lines  of  Pope  on  Ambrose  Philips ;  though  no  one  can  say,  tQ 
be  sure,  that  this  tale  has  been  '  turned  for  half-a-crown,*  still 
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it  is  as  well  to  avoid  such  clashings.  '  Persian  story' — ^why 
not  P— -or  romance  ?  I  feel  as  anxious  for  Moore  as  I  could 
do  for  myself^  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  I  would  not  have  him 
succeed  otherwise  than  splendidly,  which  I  trust  he  will  do/' 
And  again,  writing  to  Moore  from  La  Mira,  July  lOtb,  1817  : 
"  Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has  continued  to  send 
me  extracts  from  Lalla  Bookh  by  the  post.  They  are  taken 
from  some  magazine,  and  contain  a  short  outline  and  quota- 
tions from  the  two  first  Poems.  I  am  very  much  delighted 
with  what  is  before  me,  and  very  thirsty  for  the  rest.  You 
have  caught  the  colours  as  if  you  had  been  in  the  rainbow,  and 
the  tone  of  the  East  is  perfectly  preserved.  I  am  glad  you  have 
changed  the  title  '  Persian  Tade.' '' 

Having  received  the  Poem^  he  wrote  from  La  Mira  to 
Murray,  Sept^nber  15,  1817, 

''  I  have  read  '  LaUa  Bookh,'  but  not  with  sufBcient  atten- 
tion yet,  for  I  ride  about,  and  lounge,  and  ponder,  and — ^two 
or  three  other  things ;  so  that  my  reading  is  very  desultory, 
and  not  so  attentive  as  it  used  to  be.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
of  its  popularity,  for  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all  re- 
spects, and  will  enjoy  it  without  any  of  the  bad  feelings  which 
success — ^good  or  evil — sometimes  engenders  in  the  men  of 
rhyme.  Of  the  Poem  itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion  when 
I  have  mastered  it :  I  say  of  the  Poem,  for  1  don't  like  the 
prose  at  all;  in  the  meantime,  the  'Fire-worshippers' 
is  the  best,  and  the  ^  Veiled  Prophet'  the  worst  of  the 
volume." 

Moore's  residence  at  Mayfield  Cottage  was  marked  by  other 
triumphs  than  the  success  of  Lalla  fiookh.  He  here  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  The  Two  Penny  Post  Bag,  his 
Saered  Songs,  and  some  numbers  of  the  Melodies,  and 
Shell  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy,  ^*  Evadne."  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  Two  Penny  Post 
Bag.  It  equals  in  humour,  the  well-known  **  Bath  Guide" 
of  Anstey,  and  excels  it  in  polished  and  keen,  home-striking 
sarcasm.  The  success  of  the  book  was  so  great,  that  four« 
teen  editions  were  issued  in  the  space  of  thirteen  months. 
Some  of  the  poems  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  before  the 
publication  in  a  collected  form,  and  Byron  thus  refers  to  them 
m  his  Diary,  and  expresses  his  opinion  of  Moore  and  of  his 
genius: — 
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"  Moore  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or  rather  talents,— 
poetry,  music,  voice,  all  his  own ;  and  an  expression  in  each, 
which  never  was,  nor  will  be,  possessed  by  another.  Bat 
he  is  capable  of  still  higher  flints  in  poetry.  By  the  by, 
what  humour,  what — everything,  in  the  "  Post  Bag  !*'  There 
is  nothing  Moore  ma^  not  do,  if  he  will  but  seriously  set  about 
it.  In  society,  he  is  gentlemanly,  gentle,  and,  altogether, 
more  pleasing  than  any  individual  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
IW  his  honour,  principle,  and  independence,  his  conduct  to 
Hunt  speaks  '  trumpet  tongued.'  He  has  but  one  fault— 
and  that  one  I  dailv  regret — ^he  is  not  here."* 

The  celebrated  Parody  on  the  Regent's  letter  was  printed, 
at  first  anonymously,  and  for  private  circulation,  and  Moore 
tells  how  much  provoked  a  friend  of  his  seemed,  because  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  fun  of  the  satire,  particularly  the  lines, 

*'  A  strait  waistcoat  on  Aim,  and  restrictions  on  me, 
A  more  limited  monarchy  could  not  well  be/' 

as  fully  as  the  other  listeners. 

These  were  happy  times,  bright  and  glorious  triumphs, 
won  even  amidst  those  days,  when,  as  Byron  said,  Moore 
frittered  away  his  years  ''among  dowagers,  and  unmarried 
girls,''  for  Byron  thought  that  all  men  should  lovCj  with  him, 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene." 

Moore  was  not  of  this  class,  he  liked  the  world,  and  the  world's 
shady  ways,  and  the  success  of  his  Lalla  Rookh  seemed  to 
urge  him  to  bolder  flights,  and  higher  thoughts,  in  the  after 
written  numbers  of  the  Melodies. 

The  Melodies — ^The  Irish  Mdodies — What  nation  possessed 
such  treasures  in  its  music  ?  What  music,  like  ours,  came 
swelling  up  from  the  heart,  telling  all  the  joys,  the  griefs,  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  of  an  ever  suffering,  yet  never  despairing,  of 
a  never  deceived,  yet  ever  trusting  people  ?  But  this  music 
was  vulgar,  it  was  known  only  to  the  peasant,  and  those  strains, 
light  and  gay  enough  to  be  the  music  of  fairy  land,  or  sad  and 
wailing,  as  the  sound  of  the  winter  wind,  sighing  through  a 


*  Life,  p.  204.    £d.  1851 . 
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niother's  grassy  grave,  were  heard  only  as  the  country  girl 
milked  her  cows,  or  vhen  the  poor  villagers  had  gathered  at  a 
merry  making.  Bough,  uncouth  words  were  sung  to  tbe  tunes, 
but  the  melody  was  there,  in  all  its  richest  tones,  and  required 
but  the  master-hand,  to  wed  it  to  immortal  verse.  The  old 
Harpers,  the  last  representatives  of  the  ancient  Bards,  had, 
through  the  darkest,  because  the  latest,  ages  of  the  Penal  laws, 
preserved  the  native  music  of  our  country,  through  oppression, 
and  amidst  sorrow,  often  too,  despite  cruel  punishment. 
Bat  when  the  great  music  meeting  was  held  in  Belfast,  in  the 
jear  1792,  only  three  of  these  wandering  minstrels  could  be 
discovered.  Then  it  was  that  Bunting,  one  of  those  earnest, 
deep  hearted  men,  who,  in  the  silent  walks  of  a  humble  life, 
do  deeds  that  shame  the  load  heroism  of  the  conqueror,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  collection  of  National  Music, 
and  in  the  year  1797,  Thomas  Moore  first  learned,  that  the 
melodies  of  his  country  were  the  sweetest  of  all  music,  and,  as 
young  Edward  Hudson  played  them  on  his  flute,  their  tones 
stole  into  the  Foetus  heart,  and  he  discovered  that  great  mine, 
from  the  woricing  of  which  his  future  fame  was  to  derive  its 
brightest  lustre  and  most  unwithering  wreath. 

To  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  great  debt  due  to 
Moore  by  hia  native  country,  we  must  remember,  that  when 
he  began  the  eomposition  of  these  poems  and  songs,  he  had  to 
adapt  them  to  melodies  already  written,  and  was  bound  to  fol- 
low the  spirit  of  the  music  in  the  adaptation  of  the  words. 
Tbe  only  works  to  assist  him,  vnthin  his  reach,  were 
CHalloran's  History  of  Ireland,  and  a  very  bad  translation 
of  Keating's  book.  When  we  recollect  this  fact,  and  perceive 
the  wonderful  facilitv  with  which  he  has  turned,  even  the  poor 
materials  these  works  afford,  to  suit  his  purpose,  we  think, 
how  gloriously  he  would  have  sung  the  old  legends,  and  great 
deeds  of  Ireland,  and  her  wars,  which  the  valuable  labours  of 
Curry,  and  the  untiring  diligence  of  (y Donovan,  have  placed 
before  us ;  we  regret,  that  in  his  day,  no  Irishman  with  the 
enthusiastic  love  for  our  country's  military  glory,  and  with  a 
self  denying  patience,  and  calm  research,  equal  to  O'Callaghan's 
had  arisen,  to  teach  Moore  the  real  truths  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory. Had  it  been  so,  who  can  doubt,  that  the  same  bold 
spirit,  which  gave  life  and  vigor  to  the  brave  strains  of.  Oh !  The 
Sight  Entrancing,  and  The  Minstrel  Boy,  would  have  shone  out 
stiU  more  brightly,  till  in  the  words  of  the  Irish  Poet,  and  in 
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the  mnsic  of  the  Irish  Melody,  we  could  again  hear  in  faiu^^ 
the  wild  swelling  slogan^  which  rang,  amid  the  goiy  fields  and 
fierce  charges  of  Boi-le-Dac^  of  Cremona^  and  of  f  ontenoy.  We 
may  well  regret  this  loss^  when  we  recollect^  that  the  two  songs 
so  mnch  admired^  Erin,  oh  Erin,  and  The  Song  of  Fionnnalsy 
are  founded  onlegends,the  former  told  by  Giralous  Gambrensis, 
the  latter,  found  by  Moore  himself,  amongst  some  manascript 
translations  made  from  the  "  old  tongue  of  the  Gaels  of  £rin/' 
by  order  of  the  Countess  of  Moira. 

Power,  the  publisher  of  the  Melodies,  was  a  man  of  some 
enterprise,  and,  although  he  had  seen  a  rather  discouraging 
return  from  the  sales  of  Bunting's  collection,  and  from  the  few 
songs  written  to  Irish  airs  by  Miss  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan)^ 
he  resolved  to  make  a  strong,  bold  effort,  to  rescue  tne  National 
Music,  from  neglect  and  forgetfulness.  Moore  had  long  pro- 
jected some  such  publication  as  Power  now  proposed,  and  the 
latter,  having  agreed  with  Sir  John  Stephenson  to  arrange  the 
music,  thus  introduced  the  subject  to  public  notice  :~^ 

"  In  the  Poetical  Part,  Power  has  had  promises  of  asststanoe 
from  several  distinguished  Literary  Characters:  particularly  from 
Mr.  Moore,  whose  lyrical  talent  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  soch 
a  task,  and  whose  zeal  in  the  undertaking  will  be  beat  under- 
stood from  the  following  Extract  of  a  Letter  which  he  has 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Stephenson  on  the  subject  :— 

" '  I  feel  very  anxious  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be 
undertaken.  We  have  too  long  neglected  the  only  taknt  for 
which  our  English  neighbours  ever  deigned  to  allow  us  any 
credit.  Our  National  Music  has  never  been  properly  collected ; 
and  while  the  composers  of  the  Continent  have  enriched  their 
Operas  and  Sonatas  with  melodies  borrowed  from  Irdand, — 
very  often  without  even  the  honesty  of  acknowledgment^ — ^we 
have  left  these  treasures,  in  a  great  degree,  unclaimed  and 
fugitive.  Thus  our  Airs,  like  too  many  of  our  countiymen, 
have,  for  want  of  protection  at  home,  passed  into  the  service  of 
foreigners,  fiut  we  are  come,  I  hope,  to  a  better  period  of 
both  Politics  and  Music;  and  how  much  they  are  connected, 
in  Ireland  at  least,  appears  too  plainly  in  the  tone  of  sonow 
and  depression  which  characterizes  most  of  our  early  songs. 

'' '  The  task  which  youpropose  to  me,  of  adapting  wwls  to 
those  airs,  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  Poet  who  would  follow 
the  various  sentiments,  which  they  express,  must  feel  and  an- 
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derstand  that  rapid  fluctuation  of  spirits^  that  unaccountable 
mixture  of  gloom  and  levity,  which  composes  the  character  of 
my  countrymen,  and  has  deeply  tinged  their  Music.    Even  in 
their  liveliest  strains,  we  find  some  melancholy  note  intrude, — 
minor  Third  or  flat  Seventh, — which  tlurows  its  shade  as  it 
passes,  and  makes  even  mirth  interesting.     If  Burns  had  been 
an  Irishman  (and  I  would  willingly  give  up  all  our  claims 
upon  Ossian  for  him)  his  heart  would  have  been  proud  of  such 
music,  and  his  genius  would  have  made  it  immortal.   Another 
difficulty  (which  is  however  purely  mechanical)  arises  from  the 
irregular  structure  of  many  of  those  airs,  and  the  lawless  kind 
of  metre  which  it  will  in  consequence  be  necessary  to  adapt  to 
them.    In  these  instances  the  Poet  must  write,  not  to  the  eye, 
but  to  the  ear;  and  must  be  content  to  have  his  verses  of  that 
description  which  Cicero  mentions,  '  Quos  si  cantu  spoliaveria 
nuda  remanebit  oratio/  That  beautiful  Air,    '  The  Twisting  of 
the  Bope,'  which  has  all  the  romantic  character  of  the  Swiss 
Jianz  de9  FacheSj  is  one  of  those  wild  and  sentimental  rakes 
which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  tie  down  in  sober  wedlock  to 
Poetry.  However,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  and  the 
very  moderate  portion  of  talent  which  I  can  bring  to  surmount 
them,  the  design  appears  to  me  so  truly  National,  that  I  shall 
feel  much  pleasure  in  givingit  all  the  assistancein  my  power."'* 
So  far  we  have  Moore's  statement  at  the  outset,  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  mere  composition ;  let  us  now 
observe  his  views,  after  three  numbers  of  the  Melodies  had 
appeared,  and  we  may  also  remark  the  defence  here  made 
against  the  charge,  that  the  Melodies  were  the  productions  of  a 
man  covertly  disloyal : — 

*'  With  respect  to  the  verses  which  I  have  written  for  these 
melodies,  as  they  are  intended  rather  to  be  sung  than  read,  I 
can  answer  for  their  sound  with  somewhat  more  confidence  than 
for  their  sense.  Yet  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  I 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  task,  and  that  it  is  not 
through  any  want  of  zeal  or  industry,  if  I  unfortunately  dis- 
grace the  sweet  airs  of  my  country  by  poetry  altogether  un- 
worthy of  their  taste,  their  energy  and  their  tenderness. 
Though  the  humble  nature  of  my  contributions  to  this  work 
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maj  exempt  them  from  the  rigoors  of  Ktemry  criticisiDj  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  those  touehes  of  political  feeluig,  those 
tones  of  national  complaint^  in  which  the  poetry  aom^mes 
sympathizes  with  the  music,  wonld  be  suffer^  to  pass  without 
censure  or  alarm.  It  has  been  accordingly  said,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  this  publication  is  mischievous,  and  that  I  have  chosen 
these  airs  but  as  a  vehicle  of  dangerous  politics, — as  fair  and 
precious  vessels  (to  borrow  an  image  of  St.  Augustine)  from 
which  t]ie  wine  of  error  might  be  administered.  To  those  who 
identify  nationalty  with  treason,  and  who  see,  in  every  effort 
for  Ireland,  a  system  of  hostility  towards  England, — to  those, 
too  who,  nursed  in  the  gloom  of  prejudice,  are  alarmed  by  the 
faintest  gleam  of  liberality  that  threatens  to  disturb  their  dark- 
ness,— ^like  that  Demophon  of  old,  who,  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  him,  shivered, — ^to  such  men  I  shall  not  condescend  to 
offer  an  apology  for  the  too  great  warmth  of  any  political  sen- 
timent which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  these  pages.  Bnt  as 
there  are  many,  among  the  more  wise  and  tolerant,  who,  with 
feeling  enough  to  mourn  over  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  and 
sense  enough  to  perceive  all  the  danger  of  not  redressing  them, 
may  yet  be  of  opinion  that  allusions,  in  the  least  degree  inflam- 
matory, should  be  avoided  in  a  publication  of  this  popular 
description — I  beg  of  these  respected  persons  to  believe,  that 
there  is  no  one  who  more  sincerely  deprecates  than  I  do,  any  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  and  angiy  multitude :  but  that 
it  is  not  through  that  gross  and  inflammable  region  of  societr, 
a  work  of  this  nature  could  ever  have  been  intended  to  circu- 
late. It  looks  much  higher  for  its  audience  and  readers, — ^it 
is  found  on  the  pianofortes  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,— >of 
those  who  can  afford  to  have  their  national  zeal  a  little  stimn- 
lated,  without  exciting  much  dread  of  the  excesses  into  which 
it  may  hurry  them,  and  of  many  whose  nerves  may  be,  now 
and  then,  alarmed  with  advantage,  as  much  more  is  to  be  gained 
by  their  fears  than  could  ever  be  expected  from  thar  justice.*'* 
It  has  been  said  by  some  parties  in  this  country,  particuhrly 
by  some  pseudo  patriots,  that  Moore  is  not  a  National  Poet,  and 
that  the  Melodies  are  not,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
Irisli ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  country  owes  no  debt  of  gratitude 


•  Letter  to  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Donegal. 
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to  Moore.  If  to  make  the  native  music  of  our  ooantry  known 
and  sung  thronghont  the  world,  if  to  preserve  it  from  the  obli- 
vion, the  terrible  oblivion,  to  which  the  stigma  of  ^  vulgarity^ 
coold  consign  it^  if  to  wed  the  sweetest  thoughts,  the  truest 
aspiratioDS,  the  most  heart  touching  words,  to  our  own  dear 
mufiie,  gives  no  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  Irishmen,  and 
Irishwomen^  we  must  learn  the  real  merit,  of  our  National 
Bard  from  the  writers  of  other  lands.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  one  of  Francois  great  critics, 

"  Les  paroles  des  chansons  nationalee,  dans  lesquelles  I'Irlande  a 
consignd  ses  longues  souf&ancesi  ont  pdri  pour  la  plupart ;  la  mu- 
nqae  seule  s'est  conservde.  Cette  musique  pent  servir  de  commen- 
taire  2  Thistoire  du  pays.  Elle  peint  rint^rieur  des  ames  aussi  bien 
que  les  r^cits  peig^ent  les  actions :  on  t  tronre  foeaucoup  de  lax^ueur 
et  d'abbattementy  une  tristesse  profond^ment  sen  tie,  mais  vagnement 
exprimSe,  comme  la  douleur  qui  se  retient  parce  qu'  on  Vobserve. 
Quelquefois  un  peu  d*esp^rance  ou  de  legerete'  s*y  montre ;  mus, 
dans  les  refrains  les  plus  vifs^  il  survient  toujours  quelque  accord 
triste,  quelque  changement  de  mode  qui  ram^ne  brusquement  des 
teintes  plus  sombres,  comme  on  voit,  dans  xm  jour  nebuleuz,  tm 
rayon  de  soleil  paraitre  un  instant  pour  se  derober  aussitot. 

**  M.  Moore  est  4  la  fois  poete  et  musioien,  comme  les  vieuz  bardes 
de  sa  patrie  ;  mais,  au  lieu  de  leur  inspiration  sauvi^Cy  il  a  toutes 
les  graces  du  talent  cultive:  et  son  amour  pour  findlpendance, 
agrandi  par  la  pbilosophie  moderne,  ne  borne  point  tous  ses  voeuz  k  la 
delirrance  d'  JSrin  et  an  retour  du  vieux  drapeau  vert,  II  c^l^bre 
la  liberty  comme  le  droit  de  tous  les  hommes,  comme  le  charme  de 
toutes  les  contrSes  du  monde.  Les  paroles  Anglaises  qu*il  a  com* 
posees  sur  le  rhythme  des  anciens  airs  de  Tlrlande  sont  remplies  de 
sentiments  g^nereux,  bien  qu*  empreintes  le  plus  souvent  de  la 
conleur  et  des  formes  locales.  Ces  lormes,  presque  toujours  myst^- 
rieuses,  ont  d'ailleurs  un  charme  qui  leur  est  propre.  Les  irland* 
ais  aiment  &  falre  de  la  patrie  un  etre  reel  qu  on  aime  et  qui  nous 
aime;  ils  aiment  a  lui  parle  sans  prononcer  son  nom,  et  aconfondre 
Tamour  qu'  ils  lui  vouent,  cet'  amour  austere  et  p^rilleux^  avec  ce 
qu'  il  y  a  de  plus  doux  et  de  plus  fortun6  parmi  les  affections  du 
coeur.  II  seroble  que^  sous  le  Toile  de  ces  illusions  agreables,  ils 
▼euillent  diguiser  a  leur  ame  la  realite  des  dangers  auzquels  s'ez- 
pose  le  patriotOf  et  s'entretenir  d'idees  gracieuses,  en  attendant 
rheure  du  combat ;  comme  ces  Spartiates  qui  se  couronnaient  de 
fleurs,  sur  le  point  de  p^rir  aux  Thermopyles."* 

And  Byron  writes — "  To  rac,  some  of  Moore's  last  Erin 
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apeikfl — '  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters' — '  When  he 
who  adores  thee' — 'Oh  bkme  not' — and  '  Oh  breathe  not  his 
name* — are  worth  all  the  Epics  that  were  ever  composed." 
And  the  great  French  historian  tells  us^ 

*'  G*est  un  grand  titre  ^l  la  reconnalBsanoe  d'nne  nation  que  d'avoir 
tu  chanter,  en  vers  capables  d'etre  populaires,  sa  liberty  pr^soite 
on  pass^e,  ses  droits  garantis  on  viol^.  Celoi  qui  ferait  poor  la 
France  ce  qne  M.  Moore  a  fait  ponr  I'lrlande  serait  recompense  an 
dela  de  ses  peines  par  I'estime  da  public  et  par  la  conscience  d'aToir 
rendu  senrice  6  la  plus  sainte  de  toutes  les  causes.  Dans  ies  temps 
d*arbitraire,  nous  avions  des  refrains  mordants  pour  arreter  lligastice 
par  la  crainte  frivole  du  ridicule ;  pourquoi,  dans  ces  temps  de 
libertS  douteusey  n'aurions — nous  pas  des  chants  plus  nobles  pour 
iSnoncer  nos  volont^s,  et  les  presenter  eomme  une  barridre  an  pou- 
voir  toujours  tent^  d'envahir  ?  Pourqnoi  les  prestiges  de  Part  ne 
se  joindraient — ils  pas  k  la  pidssance  de  notre  raison  et  de  nos 
courages?  Pourquoi  ne  nous  ferions— nous  pas  une  poesie  non* 
Telle,  inspiree  par  la  liberty  et  consacr^e  a  sa  defense:  unepo^ie^non 
pas  classiaue,  mats  nationale,  qui  ne  serait  pas  la  vune  imitation  des 
g^nies  qui  ne  sont  pluSy  mais  la  peinture  vivante  des  toes  et  des 
pens^es  d'aujourd'hm :  qui  protesterait  pour  nous^  se  pl^ndrait  avec 
nous,  nous  parlerait  de  la  France  et  de  son  destin,  du  destin  de  nos 
aieux  et  de  nos  fils  ?** 

These  are  the  witnesses  to  whom  we  appeal^  in  favour  of 
him  who  was  ''poete  et  musician,  commeles  vieux  bardes  desa 
patrie  /'  but  their  inspiration  was  not  an  "  inspiration  sau- 
vage/'  It  was  rather  the  "  mens  divinior*'  shining  in  the 
songs  of  those  who  were  gifted  with  the  ^'  os  magna  sonata- 
ram/'  and  possessing  a  language^  as  a  great  authority  tells  os^ 
"  surpassing  in  gravity  the  Spanish;  in  elegance^  the  Italian; 
in  colloquial  charms,  the  French— equalling,  if  not  surpassing, 
the  German  itself  in  inspiring  terror.  Expressing  briefly  the 
jest,  and  the  epigram,  and  so  pliant  and  flexible,  that  the 
'  Uraiceacht  na  n-eigeas,'  or,  '  Precepts  of  the  Poets,'  lay 
down  rules  for  more  than  one  hundred  diflerent  kinds  of 
metre/'  This  was  not  the  language  in  which  an  ''  inspiration 
sauvage*'  could  find  expression,  and  Spenser  has  well  written, 
"  I  have  caused  divers  of  Irish  poems  to  be  translated  unto 
me,  that  I  might  understand  them,  and  surely  they  savoured 
of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention ;  they  are  sprinkled  with 
some  pretty  flowers  of  natural  device,  which  gave  good  grace 
and  comeliness  to  them/'*    These  were  songs  and  melodies 


•  See  also  "  The  Historic  literature  of  Ireland.**    KeU/,  Dublin.  1852. 
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which  Mooie  was  worthy  to  perpetuate — ^these  were  the  recol- 
lections and  traditions  which  incited  him  to  unbind  his  own 
Island  Harp,  and  give  all  its 

"  Chords  to  lights  freedom,  and  song/' 

To  song,  such  as  Poet  never  again  may  utter.  Oar  Irish 
Harp  was  his,  and  his  alone — like  that  harp  of  sweet  Saint 
Mona,  which,  struck  by  stranger  hands^  jarred  and  jangled  in 
wildest  disonance,  but,  touched  by  the  glowing  fingers  of  its 
mistress,  gave  pure  and  heavenly  music. 

And whyarethelrishMelodies  so  seldom  heard  in  our  drawing- 
rooms  ?  What  songs  so  sweet  as  Td  Mourn  The  Hopes  That 
Leave  Me  P  or  Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young 
Charms?  The  former,  when  sung  by  a  sweet,  low  soprano,  trem- 
bling while  it  swells,  steals  in  upon  the  heart  with  a  gentle 
cham,  like  that  which  we  feel  when  the  light,  calm  wind, 
plays  at  sun-set,  through  the  fluttering  leaves, 

*'  In  the  bow'ry  month  of  July  /' 

and,  as  the  notes  die  softly  awav,  the  listener  bows  applause, 
or  speaks  it,  in  that  hushed,  low 

**  Sound  so  fine,  there's  nought  'twixt  it  and  silence.'' 

Every  body  talks  of  the  Melodies,  but  most  singers  ne- 
glect them,  for  some  absurdity  such  as,  "  Will  You  Love  Me 
Then  as  Now?"  or  for  some,  perhaps  but  half  understood 
cavitina,  in  '^  that  soft  bastard  Latin,^'  which  only  makes 
us  wish  the  singer  dumb,  while  we  think  of  Grisi  or  of  Mario, 
of  Hayes  or  of  Reeves. 

The  Irish  Melodies  come  home  to  every  human  heart :  they 
are  sung  by  the  Italian,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Eussian, 
each  in  his  native  tonguct    The  Cuban,  too,  who 

'^  Dreams  of  Freedom  in  his  bondsmaid's  arms," 
possesses  them  in  his  own  language,  and,  as  the  poor,  ex- 


*  The  Mdodies  have  been  translated  into  Latin, — "  Cantus  Hiber- 
mci,"  Nicholaa  Leo  Torre,  London,  ISSS.  Iialian»~^G.  Flechia,  To- 
rino. 1836.  Adele  Custi,  Milano,  1836.  French— Madame  BeUoc, 
Paris,  1823.  Loeye  Veimars,  Paris,  1829.  Rusiian, — Several  Melo- 
dies, by  the  Russian  Poet>  Kozloff. 
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patiiated  Iriskman,  heirs  his  way  Ihiongh  the  back  woods 
of  America,  he  hniuB  the  eongs  ttai  have  made  his  countiy 
and  its  story  known  thionghoat  the  world.  He  recalk  the 
"  brave  days  of  old^''  and,  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  far  off 
future  of  Irehmd,  fancies  their  gleam  those 

"  Glimpses  of  glory,  ne'er  forgot. 

That  tell,  like  gleams  on  a  sun-set  sea„ 
What  once  hath  been,  what  now  is  not ; 
But,  oh  I  what  again  shall  brightly  be.''* 

Even  amid  all  the  frippery  of  Parisian  society,  these  songs 
have  awakened  feelings  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  those 
descended  from  the  men  who  left, 

"  The  green  hills  of  their  youth  among  strangers  to  find 
That  repose,  which  at  home,  they  haid  sought  for  in  vain/' 

In     the     year    1836,    upon    the    appearance    of    the 
French  translation  of  the   Melodies,   Moore    received  from 

the  Countess >  a  lady  of  Irish  descent,  a  large  portfotio, 

adorned  inside  with  a  beautiful  drawing,  representing  Lore, 
Wit,  and  Yalour,  as  described  in  the  song.  In  the  border 
that  surrounds  the  drawing  axe  introduced  the  favourite 
emblems  of  Erin — ^tbe  harp,  the  shamrock,  the  mitred  head  of 
St.  Patrick,  together  with  scrolls,  containing  each,  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold,  the  name  of  some  favourite  melody  of  the 
fair  artist.  The  portfolio  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  written 
in  Prench,  in  which,  Moore  said  of  the  lady :  ''  Her  Irish 
race,  I  fear,  is  but  too  discernible,  in  the  generous  indiscretion 
with  which,  in  this  instance,  she  allows  praise  so  much  to  outstrip 
desert."  The  first  number  of  the  Melodies  was  issued  in  the  year 
1809,  and  the  tenth,  or  last  number,  was  published  in  May,  1834. 
After  the  publication  of  Lalla  Eookh,  Moore,  famois, 
popular,  and,  for  a  Poet,  rich,  resolved  to  make  one 
of  the  holiday  world  that  rushed  to  Paris  in  the  autnmn  of 
1817.  Bogers  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  gay 
capital,  and  hearing  of  Moore*s  intended  visit,  the  Baiiker 
Poet  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  carriage  for  the  journey.  It  was 
Moore's  first  visit  to  France ;  and  who,  paying  a  first  visit  to 
Paris,  is  either  disappointed  or  displeased  ?    To  Moore,  it  was 


*  The  Epicurean,  chap.  yiii. 
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a  happy  time ;  he  there  met  Curran,  going  back  to  London, 
and  to  his  grave,  a  wreck  of  the  former  man,  bnt  still,  with  a 
wit  and  humour,  all  his  own,  gleaming  and  flashing  around 
him.  Our  Poet  [renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  Princes, 
who  had,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  been  his  fellow  stu- 
dents in  the  Library  at  Donington,  in  the  old  days  of  their 
exile.  It  was  a  pleasant  meeting  for  all  parties ;  fame  and 
prosperity  were  smiling  on  Moore,  whilst  honour,  dignity,  and 
power,  were  once  again  possessed  by  the  Bourbons. 

Crowds  of  English  tourists  were,  at  this  period,  over-running 
the  Continent ;  Paris  was  the  favourite  resting  place  with  all, 
and  every  weU-to-do  matron  in  England  fancied  herself  in  the 
condition  of  that  lady,  of  whom  it  was  sung, 

"  Mistress  Gill 

Is  very  ill, 
And  nothing  can  improye  her, 

But  to  see 

The  Tuilerie, 
And  waddle  through  the  Louvre." 

With  a  world,  such  as  this,  around  him,  how  could  Moore 
resist  the  temptation  of  satirizing  it  ?  Accordingly,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1818,  that  book  containing  so  much  humour,  pathos, 
thought,  and  genuine  manly  feeling.  The  Fudge  Family  iu 
Paris,  was  puolished.  Who  forgets  Mr.  Bob,  and  his  stays, 
and  his  love  of  good  eating  ?  Who  forgets  Miss  Biddy,  and  her 
romance,  and  her  Brandenborgh  P  And  then  Phil,  and  Phelim 
O'Connor,  who  could  form  such  characters  as  these,  but  Moore  ? 
The  Fudge  Family  was  quickly  followed  by  Tom  CribVs  Me- 
morial to  Congress,  and  by  the  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  success  of  each  was  very  considerable — ^particularly  that 
of  the  Fudge  Family. 

In  May,  1818,  our  Poet  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin,  and,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner,  given  at 
Morrison^s,  in  Dawson-street.  The  Earl  of  Charlemont  pre- 
sided, Moore's  father  sitting  at  one  side  of  the  chair,  and  the 
Poet  himself  at  the  other.  The  entertainment  was  very  splen- 
did, and  was  attended  by  Maturin,  Sheil,  CX  Council,  Phillips, 
and,  in  fact,  by  all  the  celebrated  men  then  redding  in  Dublin. 
At  this  dinner,  Samuel  Lover  sang  his  first  so%  in  public,  and 
Moore  gave,  for  the  first  time,  that  sweet  melody.  They  May 
Bail  at  This  Life.    It  was  a  proud  night  for  old  John  Moore, 
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then  in  his  seventy-eighth  year :  he  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
the  welcome  praises  bestowed  upon  his  son^  and  heard,  too, 
the  short,  heartfelt  reply  of  his  brilliant,  honest  child.  The 
cheers  of  the  Poet's  friends  found  an  echo  in  Byron's  deep  and 
lonely  heart.  From  Bavenna,  he  writes  to  the  elder 
Disraeli : — 

*'  The  times  have  preserved  a  respect  for  political  consist- 
ency, and,  even  thoagh  changeable,  honour  the  unchanged. 
Look  at  Moore :  it  wiU  be  long  ere  Southey  meets  with  such 
a  triumph  in  London  as  Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if 
the  government  subscribe  for  it,  and  set  the  money  down  to 
secret  service.  It  was  not  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  poet, 
to  the  tempted  but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the  not  opulent  bat 
incorruptible  fellow-citizen,  that  the  warm-hearted  Irish  paid 
the  proudest  of  tributes/'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  Lord  John  Eussell,  then  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  his  '^  Life  of  Lord  Bussell,''  proposed  to 
Moore,  that  as  both  were  going  to  Italy,  the  former  to  Genoa, 
the  latter  to  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  ever-memo- 
rable visit  to  Lord  Byron,  they  should  make  the  journey  toge- 
ther as  far  as  Milan.  Accordingly,  the  Poet  and  the  Statesman 
set  off  in  company,  and  remained  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabung  Lord  John  to  consult  BariUon's  Letters, 
and  thence  proceeded,  by  the  Simplon  road,  to  Milan.  At 
Milan,  they  met  the  late  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  spent  some  days 
with  him ;  then  Moore  and  Lord  John  parted,  but  sot  before 
our  Poet  had  addressed  to  his  fellow  traveller  the  celebrated 
''  Remonstrance,  after  a  conversation,  in  which  he  had  inti- 
mated some  idea  of  giving  up  all  Political  Pursuits,''  and  end- 
ing with  the  lines — 

**  Like  the  boughs  of  that  laurel,  by  Delphi's  decree. 
Set  apart  for  the  Fane  and  its  service  divine ; 
So  the  oranches,  that  spring  from  the  old  Russell  tree. 
Are  by  Liberty  claim* d  for  the  use  of  her  shrine. '*t 

Moore  visited  Rome,  and  there  met  Canova,  Chantrey,  Law* 
renoe,  Jackson,  Turner,  and  Eastlake.  He  was  an  uninitiated 
worshipper  of  sculpture  and  of  painting,  but  he  soou  learned  to 
appreciate  their  perfections,  his  companions  being  the  high 

•  Byron's  Work,  p.  804.  Ed.  1846. 
t  Poems,  p.  458,  Ed.  1846. 
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priests  of  Genius  and  of  Art.  He  visited  Saint  Peter's  with 
Iknova  and  Chantrey ;  he  roamed  amongst  the  wrecks  of  ages 
with  Eastlake  and  Lady  Calcott,  and  received  from  Canova  a 
set  of  engravings^  representing  his  finest  statues^  together  with 
a  copy  of  Poems,  written  in  their  praise  by  Missirini,  the  Boman 
Poet. 

Lord  John  Eussell  was  to  have  met  him  at  Genoa,  and  to 
have  returned  with  him  to  England ;  but  the  Manchester  riots 
rendered  an  early  assembly  of  Parliament  necessary.  Lord 
John  was  forced  to  return  alone,  so  Moore,  with  Jackson 
and  Chantrey,  visited  the  galleries  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
Modena,  Parma,  Milan,  and  Turin.  During  this  journey, 
the  Rhymes  on  the  Boad  were  written  or  composed,  as 
he  tells  us,  '^  in  an  old  calcchey  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling 
the  ennui  of  solitary  travelling/^  But  the  most  memorable 
circumstance  of  the  tour  is  Moore's  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  at 
La  Mira,  near  Yenice. 

About  two  o'clock,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1819,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  villa:  he  found  that  the  noble  Poet  had  just  taken 
his  bath,  but  was  informed  that  his  Lordship  would  receive 
him  in  a  few  moments.  Byron  quickly  appeared,  and  intro- 
duced Moore  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  had  been,  for 
some  time,  an  inmate  of  La  Mira.  During  our  Poet's  stay 
in  Venice,  Byron  lived  at  La  Mira,  and  Moore  remained  at  his 
Lordship's  residence  in  the  city.  The  two  Poets  visited  all  the 
wonders  and  sights  of  the,  to  Moore,  unknown  world  around 
them,  and  dreamed  and  laughed  away  some  pleasant  days, 
amidst  the  strange  old  halls  and  palaces,  of  '^  The  Bome  of 
the  Sea.''  Moore's  visit  to  his  friend  was  brief — not  more 
than  a  fortnight — and  on  the  day  which  was  to  conclude  his 
stay,  after  having  seen  that  '*  picture  by  Giorgione," 

"  Such  a  woman  I  love  in  life;" 

and  having  talked  of  that  last  tie,  which  bound  him,  in  his 
strange,  wud,  way  to  existence,  Byron,  as  Moore  tells  us,  'Meft 
the  room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  returned,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  white  leather  bag.  '  Look  here,'  he  said,  holding  it  up-*'  this 
would  be  worth  something  to  Murray  though  gou,  I  aare  say, 
would  not  give  sixpence  for  it.'  '  What  is  it  ?'  I  asked. 
'  My  Life  and  Adventures,'  he  answered.  On  hearing  this,  I 
raised  my  hands  in  a  gesture  of  wonder.    '  It  is  not  a  thing,' 
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he  continoed,  '  ihat  can  be  published  during  my  lifetime ;  but 
you  may  have  it — ^if  yon  like — there;  do  whatever  yon  please 
with  it.  In  taking  the  bag,  and  thanking  him  most  warmly, 
I  added — '  This  wUl  make  a  nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who 
shall  astonish  the  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  it' 
He  then  added,  '  Yon  may  show  it  to  any  of  your  friends  you 
think  worthy  of  it :'  and  this  is  nearly,  word  for  word,  the 
whole  of  what  passed  between  us  on  the  subject/'*  ''  When 
it  was  time  for  me  to  depart/'  Moore  continues,  "  he  expesaed 
his  intention  to  accompany  me  a  few  miles ;  and,  ordenng  his 
horses  to  follow,  he  proceeded  with  me  in  the  carriage  as  far  as 
Strii,  where  for  the  last  time — ^how  little  thinking  it  was  to  be 
the  last ! — I  bade  my  kind  and  admirable  friend  farewell/'t 

Before  Moore  left  England  for  Italy,  he  was  induced,  by  the 
wishes  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  by  his  old  friendship 
for  the  truly  noble  man,  to  move  into  Wiltshire.  He  went  to 
Bromham,  a  village  near  Bowood ;  but  the  house  there  recom- 
mended, he  thought  too  large  and  too  expensive;  however, 
upon  making  a  second  visit  in  company  with  Mrs  Moore,  they 
found,  hidden  among  the  green  lanes,  a  neat  little  cottage 
called  Sloperton,  of  which  they  at  once  became  the  tenants. 
The  cottage  is  situated  near  Bound  Way  Down,  and  aboat 
half  way  between  Calne  and  Devizes.  It  was  not,  when  first 
taken  by  Moore,  so  extensive,  or  so  pretty,  as  at  present ; 
but,  through  Mrs.  Moore's  taste,  it  was  judiciously  enlarged, 
and  sweet  climbing  plants  placed  around  it,  till  it  became  a 
charming  songbird's  nest,  embosomed  amongst  roses,  jassamine 
and  clematis.  To  this  cottage  home,  in  which  he  left  his 
wife  and  children,  when  starting  for  Italy,  he  was  unable  to 
return  until  the  end  of  the  year  181^2.  He  found  some  letters 
awaiting  his  arrival  in  Paris,  on  his  way  home  from  Yenice^ 
and  amongst  them  was  one,  conveying  the  intelhgenoe,  that 
the  Deputy  Begistrar,  at  Bermuda,  had  embezzled  the  money 
received  upon  certain  American  ships  and  cargoes,  and  that  an 
attachment  had  been  issued  against  him  (Moore),  by  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  as  Begistrar.  He  had  taken  no  security  from  his 
Deputy,  and  he  was  now  liable,  it  was  supposed,  for  the  huge 
sum  of  £6000.  This  money  it  was  quite  beyond  his  power  to 
pay,  so  he  resolved  to  remain  in  France  until  some  secernent 
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be  made  with  the  defrauded  parties,  and  with  the  Court 
niralty.  The  latter  Court  was  not  in  a  mood  to  deal 
with  a  defaulting  public  servant  however  blameless, 
l^heodore  Hook  had  been  attached  about  six  months 
this  afiair  of  Moore's,  for  the  sum  of  £12,000,  deficient 
1  returns,  as  Accountant  General  and  Treasurer  to  the 
taufl.  Why  Hook  or  Moore  had  ever  been  appointed 
li  offices  as  these,  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  inexplicable 
ity,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  the  no- 
ons to  have  been  made,  either  through  the  most  un- 
lous  partizanship,  or  the  most  ill-judged  and  injudicious 
firiendship.  Moore  felt  this  to  be  the  case,  when  he 
**That  I  should  ever  have  come  to  be  chosen  for  such 
ployment  seems  one  of  those  freaks  or  anomalies  of 
i  destiny  which  bafQe  all  ordinary  speculation :  and  went 
ideedi  to  realise  Beaumarchais'  notion  of  the  sort  of 
rd  by  which,  too  frequently,  qualification  for  place  is 
ted, — *  II  fallut  un  calculateur ;  ce  fut  un  danseur  qui 
it."* 

J  great  difficulties  interposing,  it  was  found  impossible 
inge  the  claims  in  a  satisfactory,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
r,  manner;  accordingly,  Moore's  family  joined  him  in 
^  and  they  resided  first  at  a  cottage  close  to,  and  over- 
g,  Sevres,  and  opposite  the  Park  of  St.  Cloud ;  after 
short  time,  they  removed  to  a  small  house  at  Passy. 
igh  embarrassed  by  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  this  was  a 
pleasant  period  in  Moore's  life  ;  his  friend,  Kenny,  the 
tut,  lived  near  him,  and  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
rcoty  agreeable  Spanish  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
sweet,  quiet  spot,  a  sort  of  semi-seclusion  rendered  it  a 
home  for  a  Poet,  like  that  abiding  place,  of  which  Alfred 
son  sings ; 

"  Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love : 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells  ; 
And,  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clanginc'  of  the  minster  clock : 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  grass." 

re,  in  this  cottage,  he  still  found  friends  to  cheer  him, 

2s 
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and  amongst  the  most  welcome,  and  distinguished  oC  his 
▼isitorsy  was  that  honor  to  American  Uterature,  Washington 
Irving ;  and,  as  they  sat  together  upon  the  grass,  by  the  path 
which  leads  to  the  Bocher,  at  La  fiutte,  Irving  read  to  Moore 
many  of  the  scenes  in  his  Bracebridge  Uall,  which  he  wa9  then 
engaged  in  writing.  Moore  was  not  sufficiently  rich  to  be- 
lieve, with  Charles  Lamb,  that,  *'  Man  is  out  of  his  element  ss 
long  as  he  is  operative,'^  so  he  commenced  the  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan, a  work  which  he  had  had  for  sometime  in  contcmplation. 
Murray  was  to  be  the  publisher,  but  writing  at  so  great  a  di9> 
tance  from  all  authority,  and  so  far  removed  from  all  sources  of 
information,  Moore  quickly  found  that  the  Life  could  not  be 
produced  in  a  manner,  fair  towards  Murray,  just  towards  Sheri« 
dan^s  memory,  or  worthy  of  his  own  reputation.  He  wrote  to 
Murray  informing  him  of  this  obstacle,  but  commenced,  at  the 
same  time,  a  poetical  Romance  consisting  of  letters  founded  on 
an  Egpytian  subject,  differing  little  from  that  which  some  yean 
after  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  EpicureaiL  These  letters, 
after  some  considerable  time  had  been  employed  in  their  con- 
struction and  composition,  he  threw  aside,  but  published  them 
at  the  end  of  the  Bomance  just  named,  and  they  are  known  as 
Alciphron :  A  Fragment. 

He  laboured  hard  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Egyp- 
tian customs,  scenery,  and  habits,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  compose  a  work  worthy  to  stand  beside  his  successful 
Poem^  Lalla  BookL  He  found  all  the  French  scholars  most 
willing  to  assist  him.  Denon  lent  him  his  drawings  of  £gfpt; 
all  the  books  of  Fourier  and  Langl^  were  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  great  Humboldt,  then  in  Paris,  gave  him  all  the  infor- 
mation in  his  power.  He  could  not,  however,  please  himself 
in  the  composition  of  afiomance,  such  ashe  desired  toprodace, 
but  he  wrote  the  Eighth  Number  of  The  Melodies,  and  a  set 
of  National  Airs,  and  at  length,  when  Murray  feared  he  was 
about  to  resign  all  hope  of  success,  at  least  for  that  time,  the 
Poet  recollected  the  old  Eastern  allegory  of  The  Loves  of  The 
Angels.  Byron  was  at  the  same  period  writing  his  famous 
Poem,  or  as  Moore  calls  it,  '*  the  most  sublime  of  his  many 
poetical  miracles,  ^  Heaven  and  Earth,'  '*  and  the  latter  used 
every  effort  to  hasten  the  publication  of  his  own  work,  as,  from 
the  great  similarity  of  the  plots,  he  dreaded  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison between  lus  Poem,  and  that  of  his  noble  friend ;  both 
the  works,  however,  appeared  at  the  same  time.    The  name, 
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joves  of  The  Angels  was  not  the  title  originally  intended, 
nd  Bjron  writing  from  Genoa,  to  Moore^  observes, 

"  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  you,  and  of  your 
learlv  ^  Emprisoned  Angels/  But  why  did  you  change  your 
itle  r — ^you  will  regret  this  some  day.  The  bigots  are  not  to 
»e  conciliated :  and  if  they  were — are  they  worthy  it  ?  I  sus- 
pect that  I  am  a  more  orthodox  Christian  than  you  are :  and 
rhenever  I  see  a  real  Christian,  either  in  practice  or  in  theory 
for  I  never  yet  found  the  man  who  could  produce  either,  when 
mt  to  the  proof),  I  am  his  disciple.  But,  till  then,  I  cannot 
ruckle  to  the  tithe-mongers, — nor  can  I  imagine  what  has 
nade  you  circumcise  your  Seraphs." 

The  negotiations  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  arran^g 
lie  claims  against  our  Poet,  arising  out  of  the  Bermuda  mm, 
were,  after  many  disappointments,  brought  to  a  rather,  for 
Moore,  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  in  September,  1822,  he 
learned,  from  Longman,  that  the  American  claimants  had 
igieed  to  take  one  thousand  guineas,  in  discharge  of  all 
lemands.  To  the  payment  of  this  sum,  the  uncle  of  the  de- 
bolting  Deputy,  a  London  merchant  of  some  wealth,  had  been, 
irith  much  difficulty,  brought  to  contribute  £300. 

Before  leaving  Paris,  Moore  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner 
piren  by  his  friends,  and  the  admirers  of  his  genius,  residing 
m  that  city.  The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  presided,  and  the  follow- 
ing song,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  our  fellow-countryman, 
T.  C.  Qrattan,  author  of  "  High- Ways  and  By- Ways,''  was 
aniig  by  him  to  that  glorious  strain,  in  which  Moore  has  en- 
aloined  the  Melody, "  Farewell,  but  whenever  you  welcome  the 
hour.'' 

^  Farewell  to  the  Bard !  let  the  sorrowful  sound. 
Deep  echo*d  in  friendship's  vibrations  go  round ; 
But  still  with  a  tone  of  contentment  unite. 
While  sadness  steals  bloom  from  the  cheeks  of  delight ; 
For  never  was  parting  so  hallowed  as  this 

By  all  that  can  sanctify  pleasures  or  woes — 
"Where  we  mourn  that  we  lose  him,  yet  share  in  his  bliss — 

Where  we  wish  he  might  stay,  yet  rejoice  that  he  goes. 

At  the  tun  with  the  mild  air  of  heaven  combines, 
Blendinff  brightness  and  freshness  to  soothe  while  it  shines. 
So,  the  Tight  of  our  circle,  he  beam'd  on  us  long. 
Is  the  warm  glow  of  genius  and  soft  breath  of  song ; 
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'And  nowy  as  he  slopes  towards  the  Isle  of  the  West^ 
Where  our  hearts  are  all  center'd,  wherever  we  roam, 

A  holier  radiance  he  pours  on  each  breast. 
Through  the  mist  of  departure  and  memory  of  home. 

But  though  absence  may  throw  its  dark  shadows  betweeoi 
His  mind  will  be  with  us  to  hallow  the  scene ; 
Though  he  leaves  us  a  blank,  which  we  never  can  fill. 
His  voice  shall  be  heard  to  reply  to  us  still — 
For  as  oft  as  the  key-note  of  feeling  we  strike. 

The  cadence  runs  quick  through  the  bright  chain  of  thought. 
That  joins  spirit  to  spirit,  awakening  alike 

And  at  once  every  link,  whether  near  or  remote. 

Then,  absent  or  present,  we  share  in  his  soul. 
And  we  feel  in  the  heart  what  we  pledge  in  the  bowl — 
May  health  fill  his  house,  as  renown  tells  his  name ! 
May  the  full  sounds  of  friendship  be  chorused  by  fame ! 
And  when  to  the  heaven  of  home-blessings  he's  borne. 

May  he  look  b^ck  the  signs  of  our  greeting  to  see ; 
And  be  sure,  as  he  waves  us  his  hand  in  return. 

To  drop  down  the  skirt  of  Lis  mantle  on  me !" 

The  entertainment  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  after  Gnir 
tan  had  sung  his  song  of  farewell,  the  toast>  "  Prosperity  to 
Ireland"  was  given,  to  which  Moore  thus  responded — 

*'  As  the  Noble  Chairman  has,  in  complunent  to  the  land  of  mj 
birth,  given  the  ever-welcome  toast  of '  Prosperity  to  Ireland,'  I  besr 
to  suggest  a  similar  tribute  to  that  other  country,  to  which  we  tU 
belong,  and  to  whose  real  greatness  and  solid  glory — all  Irishman  is 
I  am,  and  with  my  politicid  and  historical  recollections  fresh  about 
me — I  am  most  ready  to  bear  testimony  and  homage  before  the  worhL 
Tes,  Gentlemen,  there  may  be,  and  there  are  (for  Ood  forbid  I 
should  circumscribe  virtue  within  any  particular  latitude),  there  msj 
be,  and  there  are,  high  minds,  warm  hearts,  and  brave  arms,  everj- 
where  ;  but  for  that  genuine  high-mindedness,  which  has  honesty  for 
its  basis — the  only  sure  foundation  upon  which  anything  lofty  was  ever 
built — which  can  distinguish  between  real,  substantial  greatness,  ssd 
that  false,  inflated  glory  of  the  moment,  whose  elevation,  like  that  of 
the  balloon,  is  owing  to  its  emptiness,  or  if  not  to  its  emptiness,  at 
least  to  the  levity  of  its  freight — for  that  good  faith,  that  punctuality 
in  engagements,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  commercial  as  well  as  all 
moral  relations,  and  which,  while  it  gives  to  business  the  confidence 
and  good  understanding  of  friendship,  introduces  into  friendship  the 
reguUrity  and  matter-of.fact  steadiness  of  business — for  that  spirit 
of  fairness  and  liberality  among  public  men,  which  extracts  the  virus 
of  personality  out  of  party  zeal,  and  exhibits  so  often  (too  oft^,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  of  late)  the  touching  spectacle  of  the  most  sturdy  poll- 
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ti<;^  chiefUinfl  pouring  out  at  the  grAve  of  their  violent  antagonista 
li  trihutesy  not  alone  of  justice,  hut  of  cordial  eulogj,  as  show  how 
B  from  all  private  rancour  was  the  hostilitv  that  separated  them— 
^9  lastly  (as  I  trust  I  may  say,  not  only  without  infringing,  but  in 
*ict  accordance  with  that  wise  tact,  which  excludes  party  politics 
>zxi  a  meeting  like  the  present),  for  that  true  and  well  understood 
lo'^re  of  liberty,  which,  through  all  change  and  time,  has  kept  the  old 
Oonstitution  sea-worthy — which,  in  spite  of  storms  from  without,  and 
ixientary  dissentions  between  the  crew  within,  still  enables  her  to 
3  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  will,  I  trust  in  God,  never 
5r  her  to  founder — for  all  these  qualities,  and  many,  many  more, 
«<irLally  lofty  and  equally  valuable,  the  most  widely-travelled  English- 
nia.n  may  proudly  say,  as  he  sets  his  foot  once  more  on  the  chalky 
cliflRs,     '  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
that  can,  in  the  remotest  degree,  compare  with  it.'     Gentlemen,  I 
^ould  not  help — in  that  fulness  of  heart,  which  they  alone  can  feel 
to^'ards  England  who  have  been  doomed  to  live  for  some  time  out- 
Paying  this  feeble  tribute  to  that  most  noble  Country,  nor  can  I 
doubt  the  cordiality  with  which  you  will  drink — '  Prosperity,  a  long 
Pt^>sperity  to  Old  England.'  " 

.     Moore,  in  consequence  of  the  Farewell  Dinner,  had  remained 
*^  Paris  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  his  wife  and  family 
*ot  England,  but  when  Mrs.  Moore  arrived  within  two  miles 
^f  Sloperton,  she,  and  the  two  children  who  accompanied  her, 
^^'cre  met  by  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
^^^nducted  her  home.    The  day  was  one  of  rejoicing  in  the  vil- 
'^^j  the  bells  of  the  little  church,  at  Bromham,  rang  merry 
^^als  of  welcome,  and,  amongst  the  first  visitors  received  by 
^^Ir^.  Moore,  was  her  husband's  noble  friend,  the  Marquis  of 
insdowne.      The  Poet  arrived  in  London,  from  Paris,  in  the 
^i  week  of  October,  1822,  and  the  Loves  of  The  Angels  was 
^lablished  in  the  month  of  December  following.  He  found,  that 
ing  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the  sum  of  £750,  required 
dwff  off  the  American  claim,  had  been  lodged  at  a  bank- 
's to  his    credit,    but     still    adhering   to    his    resolution, 
^  owing  to  his  own  exertions  alone  the  means  of  release  from 
r^i«  difficulties,  he  drew  upon  his  publishers,  or  as  he  used  to  call 
^^*  "bank  in  nuhibus,  his  future  Poems,"  and  enclosed  the 
^«cque  to  his  generous  friend.     When  Jeffrey  first  heard  of 
JJ^re's  embarrassments  he  wrote  from  Edinburgh,  to  Samuel 
5r8,on  the  30th  of  July,  1819,  offering  to  contribute,  £300 
£400,   towards  a  fund  to  relieve  our  Poet  from  his  un- 
pleasant position ;  this  is  tlie  best  of  the  many  good  traits  of 
'eftey's  character,   and  made  one,  among  the  numerous  in- 
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stances,  in  which  Moore's  old  enemies  became  his  finn  friends : 
it  should  be  remembered  too,  that  Jeffirey  was  not  at  this 
period  a  rich  man.  In  June,  1823,  Moore  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  his  account,  at  his  nublishers,  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  £500  had  been  placed  to  his  credit,  from  the 
sales  of  the  Fables  of  the  Hoij  Alliance,  and  The  Lotcs  of 
The  Angels  had  produced  for  him  £1000. 

His  next  literary  venture  was  in  prose,  and  entitled, 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Aock,  the  celebrated  Irish  Chieftain,  with 
some  account  of  his  Ajicestors.  Written  by  Himself.  It 
appeared  in  April,  ISMy  and  its  sale  was  most  rapid.  On  the 
£Oth  of  April,  not  a  copy  could  be  procured ,  a  second  edition 
was  published  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  in  the  limei  of  the 
27th  of  that  month,  a  most  able  and  eloquent  critique  on  the 
work  was  printed,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:— 
^  There  are  few  writers  who,  in  the  language  of  painting, 
possess  the  same  faculty  of  massing  their  tints,  and  grouping 
their  figures,  as  the  author  of  this  lively  yet  solid  and  instroc- 
tive  publication.  He  seems  to  have  found  the  true  royal  road 
to  knowledge,  divesting  an  obscure  and  unattractive  histoiy  of 
whatever  could  alarm  the  indolent  or  perplex  the  dull,  while 
the  love  of  justice,  humanity,  and  liberty,  oreaks  out  through 
every  apostrophe  of  the  author,  however  he  may  affect  to  veil 
his  emotions  under  sarcasm,  levity,  or  scorn.*' 

Captain  Bock  is  a  fierce,  a  witty,  and  an  able  onslaught  on 
English  rule,  and  mis-rule  in  Ireland.  It  was  published 
anonvmously,  but  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  notice  of  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  £eview,  writes  thus : — 

**  This  affreeable  and  witty  book  isffenerally  tapposed  to  have  b<en 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  small  stature,  Imt  fall 
of  genius,  and  a  steady  friend  of  all  that  is  honourable  andjnst.  Hehas 
here  borrowed  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Irish  leader,  to  typify  thst 
spirit  of  violence  and  insurrection  which  is  necessarily  generated 
l^  systematic  oppression,  and  rudely  avenges  its  crimes :  and  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  its  prevalence  in  that  unhappy  country  is  st 
once  piteous  and  frightful.  Its  e£Pect  in  exciting  our  horror  and  in- 
dignation is  in  the  long  run  increased,  we  think — thought  at  first  it 
may  seem  counteracted,  by  the  tone  of  levity,  and  even  jocnlaritj, 
under  which  he  has  chosen  to  veil  the  deep  sarcasm  and  substantial 
terrors  of  his  story.  We  smile  at  first,  and  are  amnsed^-^and  wonder 
as  we  proceed,  that  the  humorous  narrative  should  produce  oonvictioD 
and  pity,— .shame,  abhorrence,  and  despair !  England  seems  to  hsTS 
treated  Ireland  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg  treated  her 
apprentice — for  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg  is  hanged  in  the  first  volume 
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of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  apprentice 
is  better  off  than  the  Irishman ;  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg  merely  starves 
and  beats  her,  without  anj  attempt  to  prohibit  her  from  going  to  any 
shop,  or  praying  at  any  church,  the  apprentice  might  select ;  and  once 
or  twice,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Brownriffg  appears  to  have  felt  some 
compassion.  Not  so  Old  England,  who  mdnlges  rather  in  a  steady 
baseness,  uniform  brutality,  and  unrelenting  oppression.'** 

Captain  Eock  was  not  suffered  to  pass  on  his  way  unmo- 
lested. The  book  was  replied  to  by  the  Bev.  Mortimer 
O'SoUivan,  in  a  work^  entitled  "  Captain  Bock  Detected^  by  a 
Mnnster  Earmer.^' 

Moore,  whilst  in  France,  had  commenced,  as  the  reader  is 
already  informed,  a  life  of  Sheridan,  and,  had  laid  it  aside, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  requisite  informa^ 
tion,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  London.  He  wTote  the  four 
first  chapters  in  France,  and  his  chief  anxiety,  on  arriving  in 
England,  was  to  complete  the  biography,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  our  great  countryman's  memory,  and  in  a  style  befitting  his 
own  reputation.  Sheridan,  as  fdl  the  world  knows,  died  a 
beggar,  why,  or  to  whose  shame,  he  died  so,  we  cannot  here 
enquire,  but,  owing  to  this  fact,  very  great  difficulty  was  ex- 

Eerienced,  in  inducing  his  creditors  to  allow  the  free  use  of 
is  papers  to  Moore ;  however,  the  biography  was  published 
in  the  year  1825,  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  second  edition  was 
called  for. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1825,  Moore  wrote  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  then  at  Abbotsford,  informing  him  that  he  was 
about  to  pay  his  long  promised  visit  to  Scotland,  "  and  the 
characteristic  opening  and  close  of  the  reply,''  writes  Lock- 
hart,  **  will  not  I  hope  be  thrown  away  upon  my  reader,  any 
more  than  they  were  on  the  warm-hearted  minstrel  of  Erin/' 

We  give  the  letter  of  Sir  Walter,  and  Moore*s  account  of 
his  visit,  begging  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  at  this 
particular  time,  the  Constable  crash  was,  as  the  great  Wizard 
knew,  inevitable,  and  his  regard  for  our  Poet  is  exhibited 
in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley 
Novels. 

<«  To  Thomas  Moore  Esqre.,  Sloperton  Cottage,  Devizes. 

*•  Ahhotsford,  Thursday. 
««  My    Dear  Sir, — ^Damn    Sir*— My    Dear  Moore, — Few  things 
eoald  give  me  more  pleasure  than  your  realizing  the  prospect  your 
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letter  holds  out  to  me.  We  are  at  Abbotsford  fixtures  till  lOA 
NoYembery  when  my  official  duty,  for  I  am  '  slare  to  an  hour  and 
vassal  to  a  bell,'  calls  me  to  Edinburgh.  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
as  much  of  your  time  as  you  can— no  one  will  value  it  more  higUr. 
Tou  keep  the  great  north  road  till  you  come  to  the  last  stage  m 
England,  Comhill,  and  then  take  up  the  Tweed  to  Kelso.  If  I 
knew  what  day  you  would  be  at  Kelso>  I  would  come  down  and  do 
the  honours  of  Tweedside,  by  bringing  you  here»  and  showiog  yoa 
anything  that  is  remarkable  by  the  way  ;  but  though  I  could  start 
at  a  moment's  warning,  I  should,  scarce,  I  fear,  have  time  to  receive 
a  note  from  Newcastle  soon  enough  to  admit  of  my  reaching  you  at 
Kelso.  Drop  me  a  line  however,  at  all  events ;  and,  in  conung  from 
Kelso  to  Melrose  and  Abbotsford,  be  sure  to  keep  the  southern  side 
of  the  Tweed,  both  because  it  is  far  the  pleasantest  route,  and  be- 
cause I  will  come  a  few  miles  to  take  the  chance  of  meeting  jon. 
You  do  not  mention  whether  you  have  any  fellow-travellers.  We 
have  plenty  of  accommodation  for  any  part  of  jrour  family,  or  any 
frienOj  who  may  be  with  you. — Youths  in  great  joy  and  expectation, 

*•  Waltxb  Scott.- 


'*  Mr.  Moore  arrived  accordingly — and  he  remained  several  days. 
Though  not,  I  believe  a  regular  journalizer,  he  kept  a  brief  diary 
during  his  Scotch  tours,  and  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  the  use  of  it. 
He  fortunately  found  Sir  Walter  in  an  interval  of  repose — ^no  one 
with  him  at  Abbotsford  but  Lady  and  Miss  Scott — and  no  companj 
at  dinner  except  the  Fergusons  and  Laidlaw.  The  two  poets  bad 
thus  the  opportunity  of  a  great  deal  of  quiet  conversation  ;  and  from 
the  hour  they  met,  they  seem  to  have  treated  each  other  with  a  full 
confidence,  the  record  of  which,  however  touchingly  honourable  to 
both,  could  hardly  be  made  public  in  extenso  while  one  of  tbem  sur- 
vives. The  first  day  they  were  alone  after  dinner,  and  the  talk 
turned  chiefly  on  the  recent  death  of  Byron — ^from  which  Scott  pass- 
ed unaffectedly  to  his  own  literary  history,  Mr.  Moore  listened 
with  great  interest  to  details,  now  no  longer  new,  about  the  early 
days  of  ballad- hunting  Mat  Lewis,  the  Minstrelsy,  and  the  Poems ; 
and  '  at  last,'  says  he  '  to  my  no  small  surprise,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
he  mentioned  the  novels  without  any  reserve,  as  his  own.  He  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  original  progress  of  those  extraordinary  works, 
the  bints  supplied  for  them,  the  conjectures  and  mystification  to 
which  they  had  given  rise,  &c.  &c.*  He  concluded  with  saying, 
'  they  have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  me— ^but  I  find  I  fail  in  them 
now — I  can  no  longer  make  them  so  good  as  at  first,*  This  frank- 
ness was  met  as  should  have  been  by  the  brother  poet ;  and  when 
he  entered  Scott's  room  next  morning,  ^he  laid  his  nand,*  says  Mr. 
Moore,  '  with  a  sort  of  cordial  earnestness  on  ray  breast  and  said — 
Now  my  dearMeore  we  are  friends  for  life,'  They  sallied  out  for  a 
walk  through  the  plantations,  and  among  other  things  the  common- 
ness of  the  poetic  talent  in  these  days  was  alluded  to.  '  Hardly  a 
magaaine  is  now  published,'  said  Moore,  '  that  does  not  contain 
yerses  which  some  thirty  years  ago  would  have  made  a  reputation.'— 
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Seott  turned  with  his  look  of  shrewd  humour,  as  if  chuckling  over 
hb  own  success,  and  said,  '  Ecod,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  it  to  come 
before  those  fellows ;'  but  he  added,  playfully  flourishing  his  stick  as 
he  spoke,  *  we  have>  like  Bobadil,  taugnt  them  to  beat  us  with  our 
own  weapons.' — '  In  complete  novelty,'  savs  Moore,  '  he  seemed  to 
think,  lay  the  only  chance  for  a  man  ambitious  of  high  literary  re- 
putation in  these  days.'  *** 

Moore  and  Sir  Walter  were  men,  who,  when  they  had  once 
become  acquainted,  should  feel  each  for  the  other,  that  genuine 
friendship  which  true  genius  ever  extends  to  its  brilliant 
fellow ;  and  when  the  Novelist  and  the  Poet  again  met,  during 
the  following  November,  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  this  entry  in 
the  great  Scotehman's  journal : — 

**  November  22. — iHbore.— I  saw  Moore  (for  the  first  time,  I  may 
say)  this  season.  We  had  indeed  met  in  public  twenty  vears  ago. 
There  is  a  manly  frankness,  with  perfect  ease  and  good  breeding 
about  him  which  is  delightful.  Not  the  least  touch  of  the  poet  or 
the  pedant.  A  little — very  little  man — less,  I  think,  than  Lewis, 
and  something  like  him  in  person  ;  God  knows,  not  in  conversation, 
for  Matt,  though  a  clever  tellow,  was  a  bore  of  the  first  description, 
moreover  he  looked  always  like  a  schoolboy.  Now  Moore  has  none 
of  this  insignificance.  His  countenance  is  plain,  but  the  expression 
so  very  animated,  especially  in  speaking  or  singing,  that  is  far  more 
interesting  than  the  finest  features  could  have  rendered  it.  I  was 
aware  that  Byron  had  often  spoken,  both  in  private  society  and  in 
his  Journal,  of  Moore,  and  myself,  in  the  same  breath,  and  with  the 
same  sort  of  regard ;  so  I  was  curious  to  see  what  there  could  be  in 
common  betwixt  us,  Moore  having  lived  so  much  in  the  ^ay  world, 
I  in  the  country,  and  with  people  of  business,  and  sometimes  with 
politicians  ;  Moore  a  scholar,  I  none  ;  he  a  musician  and  artist,  I 
without  knowledge  of  a  note ;  he  a  democrat,  I  an  aristocrat — with 
many  other  points  of  difference  ;  besides  his  beine  an  Irishman,  I  a 
Scotchman,  and  both  tolerably  national.  Tet  there  is  a  point  of 
resemblance,  and  a  strong  one.  We  are  both  good-humoured  fel- 
lows, who  rather  seek  to  enjoy  what  is  going  forward  tban  to  main- 
tain our  dignity  as  Lions ;  and  we  have  both  seen  the  world  too 
widely  and  too  well  not  to  contemn  in  our  souls  the  imaginary  con- 
sequence of  literary  people  ,who  walk  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  and 
remind  me  always  or  the  fellow  whom  Johnson  met  in  an  alehouse, 
and  who  called  himself  *  the  great  Twalmiy — inventor  of  the  fiood^ 
gate  iron  for  smoothing  linen'  He  also  enjoys  the  mot  pour  rire,  and 
so  do  I.  It  was  a  pity  that  nothing  save  the  total  aestruction  of 
Byron's  memoirs  would  satisfy  his  executors : — but  there  was  a  rea- 
son— Premat  Nox  alia.    It  would  be  a  delightful  addition  to  life,  if 
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T.  M.  had  a  cottage  within  two  miles  of  me.  We  went  to  the  thea- 
tre together,  and  the  house  heing  luckily  a  good  one,  reo^ved  T.  M. 
with  rapture.  I  could  have  hueged  them,  for  it  paid  back  the  debt 
of  the  kind  reception  I  met  with  in  Ireland."* 

It  was  a  glorious  night  at  the  Edinbnrgh  Theatre— Scott  ac- 
companied Moore,  and  soon  after  their,  atfirst,unmarked  entrance, 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  which  had  till  then  been  engrossed 
by  the  lady-millionaire,  Mrs.  Coutts,  was  directed  towards  the 
new-comers,  and  according  to  a  newspaper  report^  copied 
and  published  by  Moore  in  one  of  his  last  prefaces,  con- 
siderable excitement  immediately  prevailed.  'En !'  exdaimed 
a  man  in  the  pit — '  eh !  yon's  Sir  Walter,  wi'  Lockhart  and 
his  wife ;  and  wha's  the  wee  body  wi'  the  pawkie  een  ?  Wow, 
but  it's  Tarn  Moore  just  I'  '  Scott — Scott !  Moore — Moore  T 
immediately  resounded  through  the  house.  Scott  would  not 
rise :  Moore  did,  and  bowed  several  times  with  his  band  on  Us 
heart.  Scott  afterwards  acknowledged  the  plaudits  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  orchestra  during  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing played  alternately  Scotch  and  Irish  airs. 

Moore  had  been  only  a  few  days  at  home,  after  this  Northern 
tour,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 
John  Moore  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1806,  to  a  re- 
spectable post  in  the  Civil  branch  of  the  Ordnance,  and  had 
been  for  some  vears  before  his  death  Barrack  Master  of  Island 
Bridge  Barrack,  and  died  on  the  17  th  of  December,  1825, 
having  lived  to  the  age  of  84  years.  He  was  interred  in  St. 
Kevin's  Church-yard,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  house  in 
which  his  illustrious  son  was  bom. 

In  the  year  1827,  the  Epicurean,  Moore's  greatest  work, 
judged  by  its  sale,  was  published,  dedicated  to  ''Lord 
John  Eussell,  by  one  who  admires  his  character  and 
talents,  and  is  proud  of  his  friendship."  Its  success 
was  very  great,  and  it  has  been  translated  twice  into 
French,  twice  into  Italian  (Milan,  1836— Venice,  1835), 
once  into  German  (Inspruc,  1828),  once  into  Dntdi 
(Deyenter,  1829).  It  is  one  of  those  works  which  only  a 
genius,  brilliant  and  fanciful,  and  glowing  as  that  of  Moore 
could  produce.  Thought,  fancy,  learning,  all  that  deifies  the 
Poet's  nature,  shines  in  every  page,  and  the  lonely  stodies 
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of  the  old  quiet  days  spent  in  Marsh's  Library,  and  the  deep 
research  of  the  Paris  months^  have  all  proved  advantageoas 
in  supplying  matter  for  illustration.  Moore  thus  describes 
his  first  viewsj  and  designs  respecting  the  Epicurean,  in  a 
diary  dated — 

"  Paris,  July  5th,  1820. 

"  Began  my  Egyptian  Poem,  and  wrote  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
lines  ofit.     The  story  to  be  told  in  letters  from  a  young  Epicurean 
philosopher,  who,  in  the  second  centurr  of  the  Christian  era,  goes  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  discoyering  the  elixir  of  immortality,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Eg3rptian  priests.    During 
a  Festival  on  the  Nile,  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  priests  lately  dead.     She  enters  the  catacombs  and 
disappears.     He  hovers  around  the  spot,  and  at  last  finds  the  well 
and  secret  passages,  &c.,   by  which  those  who  are  initiated  enter. 
He  sees  this  miuden  in  one  of  those  theatrical  spectacles  which  form- 
ed apart  of  the  subterranean  Elysium  of  the  Pyramids — finds  op- 
portunities   of   conversation    with  her — their  intercourse   in  this 
mysterious  region  described.     They  are  discovered,  and  he  is  thrown 
into  those  subterranean  prisons,  where  they  who  violate  the  rules  of 
Initiation  are  confined.     He  is  liberated  from  thence  by  the  young 
muden,  and  taking  flight  together,  they  reach  some  beautiful  re- 
^on,  where  thev  hnger,  for  a  time  delighted,  and  she  is  near  becom* 
mg  a  victim  to  his  arts.     But  taking  alarm  she  flies,  and  seeks  refuge 
with  a  Christian  monk,  in  the  Thebaid,  to  whom  her  mother,  who 
was  secretly  a  Christian,  had  consigned  her  when  dying.     The 
struggles   of  her  love  with  her  religion.     A  persecution  of  the 
Christians  takes  place,  and  she  is  seized  (chiefly  through  the  unin- 
tentional means  of  her  lover),  and  suffers  martyrdom.     The  scene 
of  her  martyrdom  described,  in  a  letter  from  the  Solitary  of  the 
Thebaid,  and  the  attempt  made  by  the  young  philosopher  to  rescue 
her.    He  is  carried  off  from  thence  to  the  cell  of  the  Solitary.     His 
letters  from  that  retreat,  after  he  has  become  a  Christian,  devoting 
his  thoughts  entirely  to  repentance  and  the  recollection  of  the  belov- 
ed saint  who  had  gone  before  him.     If  1  don't  make  something  out 
of  all  this,  the  deuce  is  in*t.     According  to  this  plan  the  events  of 
the  story  were  to  be  told  in  Letters,  or  Epistolary  Poems,  addressed 
by  the  Philosopher  to  a  young  Athenian  friend :  but,  for  greater 
variety,  as  well  as  convenience,  I  afterwards  distributed  the  task  of 
narration  among  the  chief  personages  of  the  tale.     The  great  diffi« 
culty  however,  of  managing  in  rhyme,  the  minor  details  of  a  story, 
so  as  to  be  clear  without  growing  prosaic,  and  still  more,  the  diffuse 
length  to  which  I  saw  the  narrative  in  verse  would  extend,  deterred 
me  from  following  this  plan  any  further :  and  I  then  commenced  the 
tale  anew  in  its  present  shape." 

In  the  month  of  January,   1830,  the  first  volume  of  The 
Life  of  Lord  Byron  was  published^  and  the  second  volume 
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iq>peared  in  the  month  of  December  following.  Of  all  Moore's 
works^  this  was  the  most  anxiously  looked  for.  A  Poet's 
life,  written  by  a  Poet,  and  written  too,  by  one  who  had  been 
the  friend  of  him  who  made  the  subject  of  the  biography, 
and  compiled  in  part,  from  the  papers  and  diaries,  and  lettos 
of  the  deceased,  was  a  publication  that  naturally  excited  the 
most  intense  curiosity.  But  amongst  all  the  productions  di 
Moore's  pen,  this  Life  of  Lord  Byron  has  drawn  upon  him 
the  greatest  display  of  slander,  disingenuousness,  and  misre- 
presentation. As  the  reader  is  already  aware,  Byron,  when 
Moore  was  about  leaving  La  Mira,  presented  to  him  certain 
memoranda,  which  he  called,  "  His  Life  and  Adventures.*' 
Moore  understood,  that  he  received  these  papers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weaving  them  into  a  biography  of  his  friend,  and  that 
this  view  of  the  case  was  correct,  the  following  extract,  from  a 
letter  of  his  Lordship's  to  Murray,  dated  Venice,  October 
10th,  1819,  will  prove— 

'*  I  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my  life  in  MS.  in  seventy- 
eight  folio  sheets,  brought  down  to  1816,  But  this  I  pat  into  mi 
hands  for  his  care,  as  he  has  some  other  MSS.  of  mine — a  Journal 
kept  in  1814,  &c.  Neither  are  for  publication  during  my  life  ;  bat 
when  I  am  cold  you  may  do  what  you  please.  In  the  mean  time  if 
you  like  to  read  them,  you  may,  and  shew  them  to  any  body  you 
like — I  care  not.  My  Life  is  Memoranda^  and  not  Confesdtnu,  I 
have  left  out  all  my  loves  (except  in  a  general  way)  and  many  other 
of  the  most  important  things  (because  I  must  not  compromise  other 
people)  so  that  it  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet — '  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted  by  particular  desire.'  But  you  will  find  many  opinions,  and 
some  fun,  with  a  detailed  account  of  my  marriage,  and  its  conse- 
quences, as  true  as  a  party  concerned  can  make  such  account,  for 
I  suppose  we  are  all  prejudiced." 

"  I  have  never  veid  over  this  Life  since  it  was  written,  so  that  I 
know  not  exactly  what  it  may  repeat  or  contain.  Moore  and  I 
passed  some  merry  days  together.*** 

And  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  dated  Venice,  December  9th, 
1819,  he  writes — 

"  I  sent  home,  by  Moore  (^for  Moore  only,  who  has  my  Journal) 
my  memoir  written  up  to  1816,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  show  it  to 
whom  he  pleased,  but  not  to  publish  on  any  account.  You  may  read 
it,  and  you  may  let  Wilson  read  it,  if  he  likea — not  for  \nsfMic 
opinion,  but  his  private  ;  for  I  like  the  man,  and   care  very  little 
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about  hk  Magazine.  And  I  could  wish  Lady  B. —  herself  to  read 
it,  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power  to  mark  anything  mistaken  or 
mis-stated ;  as  it  will  probably  appear  after  my  extinction^  and  it 
would  be  but  fair  she  should  see  it,  that  is  to  say  herself  willing."* 

So  far,  we  think,  that  the  facts  are  quite  clear,  and  that 
Moore  had  full  liberty  to  use  the  manuscript  as  he  pleased, 
and  in  a  very  considerate  and  kind  letter  to  him,  Byron  writes 
from — 

**  Bayenna,  Dec.  9th,  1820. 
"  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  Mree  packets  containing  in 
all,  eighteen  more  sheets  of  Memoranda,  which,  I  fear  will  cost  you 
more  m  postage  than  they  ever  will  produce  by  being  printed  in  the 
next  century.  Instead  of  waiting  so  long,  ii  you  could  make  any- 
thing of  them  now  in  the  way  of  reversion,  (that  is  after  my  death,) 
I  should  be  very  glad, — as  with  all  due  regard  to  your  progeny,  I 
prefer  you  to  your  grand  children.  Would  not  Longman  or  Mur« 
ray  advance  you  a  certain  sum  now,  pledging  themselves  not  to  have 
them  published  till  after  my  decease,  think  you  ? — and  what  say 
yon? 

'*  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave  you  a  discretionary  power  ; 
because  they  contain  a  thine  or  two  which  is  too  sincere  for  the 
public.  If  I  consent  to  your  disposing  of  their  reversion  now,  where 
would  be  the  harm  ?  Tastes  may  change.  I  would  in  your  case, 
make  my  essay  to  dispose  of  them,  not  publish  now,  and  it  you  (as  is 
most  likely)  survive  me,  add  what  you  please  from  your  own  know- 
ledge :  and  above  all  contradict  anything  if  I  have  mt^-stated  ;  for  my 
first  object  is  the  truth,  even  at  my  own  expense."  Moore  adds, 
*'  the  power  here  meant  is  that  of  omitting  passages  that  might  be 
thought  objectionable.  He  afterwards  gave  me  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  right,  over  the  whole  of  the  manuscript."  f 

Moore,  following  the  advice  given  in  the  extract  just  quoted, 
sold  the  manuscript  to  Murray  for  two  thousand  guineas,  but 
after  Byron^s  death,  and  after  the  memoirs  had  been  shown  to 
his  Lordship's  Executors,  and  to  Lady  Byron,  Moore  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  restore  the  two  thousand  guineas  to  Murray, 
receiving  back  the  manuscript.  After  this  arrangement,  he 
commenced  the  composition,  from  his  own  and  Murray's 
Byron  letters,  using  the  memoirs  occasionally,  of  that  Life  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  we  now  possess.  Of  the  suppressed 
manuscript,  he  writes — 

'*  In  those  memoirs  (or,  more  properly  memoranda)  of  the  noble 
*  Life,  p.  431 .  t  Byron's  Life,  p.  465,  Ed.  1851. 
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Poet*  which  it  was  thought  expedient,  for  Tarions  reasoni,  to  sacri- 
fice, he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  oircumstancea  connected 
with  bis  marriage,  from  the  first  proposal  to  the  lady,  till  his  own 
departure,  after  the  breach,  from  England*     In  truth  though  the 
title  of  '  Memoirs '  which  he  himself  sometimes  gare  to  that  manu- 
script, conveys  the  idea  of  a  complete  and  regular  piece  of  bi<^a- 
phj,  it  was  to  this  particular  portion  of  his  life,  that  the  work  was 
principally  devoted ;  while  the  anecdotes,  having  reference  to  other 
parts  of  his  career,  not  only  occupied  a  very  disproportionate  s^aoe 
m  its  pages,  but  were  most  of  them  such  as  are  found  in  the  vanoos 
Journals  and  other  MSS.  he  left  behind.     The  chief  charm,  indeed, 
of  that  narrative,  was  the  melancholy  playfulness— ^melancholy,  from 
the  wounded  feeling  so  visible  through  its  pleasantry — with  which 
events  unimportant  and  persons  uninteresting,  in  almost  everj 
respect  but  their  connexion  with  such  a  man's  destiny,  were  detailed 
and  described  in  it.     Frank,  as  usual,  throughout,  in  his  avowal  of 
his  own  errors,  and  generously  just  towards  her  who  was  his  fellow- 
sufferer  in  the  strife,  the  impression  his  recital  left  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  perused  it,  was,  to  say  the  least,  favorable  to  him, — though, 
upon  the  whole,  leading  to  a  persuasion,  which  I  have  already  inti- 
mated to  be  my  own,  that,  neither  in  kind  nor  degree,  did  the  causes 
of  disunion  between  the  parties  much  differ  from  those  that  Ioomd 
the  links  of  most  such  marriages.' 


»»• 


The  last  sentence,  in  this  extract,  was  the  cause  of  aB 
Moore's  trouble^  arising  from  The  Life.  It  was  said,  and 
Thomas  CampbeU,  then  editing  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
was  the  chief  champion  of  Lady  Byron,  that  the  sentence  bore 
only  one  construction^  namely,  that  her  Ladyship  was  a  yir- 
tuous^  cold^  heartless  woman,  whose  husband  was  in  aB 
respects  the  man  calculated  to  make  any  wife  happy,  unless 
that  wife  were  wilfoUy  and  perversely  disposed ;  that  Moore 
had  only  given  as  much  of  the  suppressed  memoirs  as  suited 
his  purpose  i  that  whilst  pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  Ladj 
Byron^  he  was  her  slanderer  of  that  class, 

**  The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye. 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence  would  seem  true ; 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh. 
Deals  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obu>quy.'* 

But  not  one  word  of  this  was  true. 
He  might  have  published  the  manuscript,  he  might  ba?e 
made  advantageous  terms  with  Murray ;  the  memoirs  were  his 


•  Life  of  Byron,  p,  298,  Ed.  1861. 
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alonCj  to  act  with  them  as  he  pleased,  bat,  finding  that  Lady 
Bjron  wished  to  suppress  some  passages  as  being  false,  finding 
that  Byron  had  mistaken  facts  and  circumstances  ;  having  seen 
Dr.  Lushington's  letter  stating,  that  as  the  legal  friend  of  her 
Ladyship,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  return  to  co-habitation 
with  Lord  Byron ;  having  seen  a  declaration  in  her  Ladyship^s 
hand-writing,  that  no  consideration  could  induce  her  to  state 
the  chief  cause  of  her  separation  from  her  husband ;  knowing 
too  from  Byron's  own  lips,  that  she  had  been  a  true  and  faith- 
fol  wife,  Moore,  acting  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  man  of  honor,  sup- 
pressed certain  portions  of  the  memoirs,  which  detailed  the  way- 
ward life  of  one,  who  had  been  mis-reared  as  a  boy,  misguided 
as  a  man,  and  who,  despite  his  God-like  and  abused  genius,  was, 
in  every  phase  of  his  varied  life,  unhappy.  That  Moore  may 
have  misunderstood  Lady  Byron's  character,  is  of  course  possi- 
ble, but,  to  assert  that  he  attempted  to  wound  her  feelings,  ia 
a  base  and  groundless  slander.  The  story  of  his  life  proves  the 
fidsehood  of  the  charge.  He  might,  in  publishing  the  memoirs, 
have  filled  his  pockets,  and  have  set  before  the  rou^  and  the 
fool  an  exemplfljr  of  vice,  surpassed  only  by  the  Confessions  of 
fiousseau,  or  equalled  solely  by  some  scandalous  chronicle  of  the 
French  Begency ;  but,  in  his  nature  there  was  notliing  of  the 
pander^  he  spurned  the  hopes  of  increased  wealth  springing 
from  so  foul  a  source,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  the 
fullest  of  his  knowledge,  he  told  the  whole  truth  of  Byron,  and 
the  whole  truth  of  Byron's  wife. 

The  biography  was  very  much  criticized,  and  like  many 
really  good  books,  unfriendly  reviews  served  but  to  extend  the 
sale.  Two  thousand  guineas  were  paid  for  the  copyright,  and 
two  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  were  printed ;  it  appeared 
in  two  large  quarto  volumes,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  at 
which  it  was  published,  it  never  fully  paid  all  its  expenses, 
until  printed  in  Murray's  five  shilling,  per  volume,  edition,  of 
Byron's  Life  and  Works. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  of  the  Life  of  Byron, 
at  some  length :  we  have  done  so,  because  we  are  aware  that  a 
little  misconception  prevails  upon  the  point,  and  having  placed 
the  facts  before  the  reader,  we  trust  he  may  be  able  to  refute  the 
calumny,  should  it  be  uttered  in  his  hearing — ^that  Moore  put 
money  in  his  pocket  by  suppressing  the  manuscript  memoirs. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  make  monev  by  insisting  on  the  pub- 
licatiou  of  that  which  could  injure  his  Publisher.    His  offer,  at 
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the  publication  of  Lalla  Bookh,  to  release  Longman  &om  the 
terms  of  his  agreement  to  pay  £3000  for  the  copyright,  and 
the  restoration  to  Murray  of  the  two  thousand  guineas  re- 
ceived for  the  memoirs^  proves  its  falsehood ;  and  as  to  the 
charge  of  casting  a  stigma  upon  Lady  Byron,  for  the  purpose 
of  excusing  the  errors  of  her  husband,  by  depreciating  her 
Ladyship's  good  qualities,  whilst  pretending  to  be  her  friend^ 
it  is  refuted  by  every  act  of  his  life :  he  was  not  the  man 


€t 


To  hug  you  to  death,  or  stab  you  with  a  smile.'' 


In  the  year  1831,  he  published  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitz-Gerald.  It  is  unnecessary  hereto  state  that 
the  compilation  of  the  book  was  a  labour  of  love,  or  that  the 
task  was  performed  fairly,  honestly,  industriously,  and  abljr- 
Moore  did  for  Fitz-Gerald's  memory,  all  that  Benjamin 
Disraeli  has  accomplished  for  that  of  Bentinck;  each  biographer 
has  rescued  the  name  of  his  subject  from  misrepresentation,  by 
showing  that  it  can  bear,  and  by  casting  fully  upon  it,  the  dear 
light  of  ingenuous  truth.  Fitz-Oerald  was  fortunate  in  his 
biographer ;  the  Bard  of  Ireland  was  worthy  to  be  the  life 
historian  of  the  truest — the  most  unfortunate,  and  most 
unwise  of  all  Ireland's  sincerest  lovers.  He  deserved  his 
biographer : — 

Yixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

Multi :  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  long& 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

In  issuing  the  Life,  Moore,  remembering  the  manner  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Melodies  had  been  misrepresented, 
guarded  himself,  in  the  preface,  against  the  suspicion  of  being 
influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  by  the  then  (1831) 
revolutionary  condition  of  Europe,  and  stated  that  he  had 
begun  the  compilation  long  before  any  unquiet  spirit  had 
been  developed;  and  referring  to  the  tone  which  he  had 
adopted  in  his  reflections  on  Fitzgerald,  he  writes — 

''That  I  have  regarded  the  task  of  writing  this  Memoir  as 
one  purely  historical,  will  appear — too  strongly,  I  apprehendi 
for  the  tastes  of  some  persons, — in  the  free  and  abstract  spirit 
with  which  T  have  here  entered  into  the  consideration  of  cer- 
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taiii  rights  and  principles  which^  however  sacred  and  true  in 
themselves,  are  in  general  advanced  with  more  reserve,  when 
either  applied,  or  capable  of  being  applied,  to  any  ac- 
tnaUj  existing  order  of  things.  For,  the  fears,  however, 
that  oan  be  awakened  by  the  assertion,  however  bold,  of 
any  great  and  incontrovertible  politick  principle,  I  am 
not  inclined,  I  own,  to  feel  mnch  respect  or  pity;  well 
knowing  that  under  such  fears  a  consciousness  of  injustice 
other  done  or  meditated,  is  always  sure  to  be  found 
larking.  BeooUecting,  too,  from  the  history  of  both  coun- 
tries, for  the  last  sixty  years,  how  invariably  and  with  what 
instructive  juxta-position  of  cause  and  effect,  every  alarm  of 
England  for  the  integrity  of  her  own  power,  has  been  followed 
by  some  long-denied  boon  to  Ireland,  I  shall  willingly  bear 
whatever  odium  may  redound  temporarily  upon  myself,  should 
any  warning  or  alarm  which  these  volumes  may  convey,  have 
even  the  remotest  share  in  inducing  the  people  of  this  country 
to  consult,  while  there  is  yet  time,  their  own  peace  and  safety 
by  applying  prompt  and  healing  remedies  to  the  remaining 
grievances  of  Ireland.^'* 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  1832,  Anastatia  Moore,  the  mother 
of  our  Poet,  died,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year.  Her  remains  were 
placed  beside  those  of  her  husband  in  St.  Kevin^s  Church- 
yard, where  six  of  their  children  now  lie  buried. 

Moore's  country  did  not  forget  him ;  and  fancying  that  the 
auUior  of  Captain  !nock,  and  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  must  possess 
that  stuff,  of  which  popular  Patriots  and  Members  of  rarlia- 
ment  are  made,  the  Electors  of  Limerick  determined  to  offer  to 
him  the  representation  of  their  city.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  18S2,  when  Gerald  Griffin  was  about  to  leave  his  native 
country  for  London,  it  was  resolved  that  he,  (the  Irish 
Poet  and  Novelist)  should  convey,  to  the  Poet  of  Ireland,  the 
invitation  of  the  people  of  Limerick.  Gerald,  who  was  accom- 
panied to  Sloperton  oy  his  brother  Daniel,  thus  describes  the 
visit,  in  a  letter  to  his  fair  Quaker  friend : — 

''  To  Mrs.  •    •    • 

Monday  Morning,  March  3l8t,  1833. 
Pitman's,  Senior,  Taunton. 

"  My  DettT  L. — Procrastination — It  is  all  the  fruit  of  procrastina- 
tion.    When  Dan  and  I  returned  to  the  Inn  at  Devizes,  after  oor 

•  Life  of  Fits-Gerald,  Preface,  p.  9.  Vol.  I. 
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first  sight  and  speech  of  the  Irish  Melodist,  I  opened  my  writioff 
Mtsd  to  give  L.—  an  account  of  our  day*s  work :  then  I  put  it  offt  I 
helieve,  till  morning :  then  as  Dan  was  returning^  I  put  it  off  till  sootf 
hour  when  I  could  tell  you  ahout  it  at  full  leisure :  then  Saunders 
und  Otlej  set  me  to  work,  and  I  put  it  off  until  my  authorship  should 
be  concluded  for  the  season,  at  least ;  and  now  it  is  concluded,  for  I 
am  not  to  publish  this  year ;  and  here  I  come  before  you  with  my 
news,  my  golden  bit  of  news,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Oh«  dear 
L. —  I  saw  the  poet !  and  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  spoke  to  me,  and 
it  was  not  to  bia  me  '  get  out  of  his  way.'  as  the  King  of  France  did 
to  the  man  who  boasted  that  his  Majesty  had  spoken  to  him;  but  it 
was  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  to  ask  me  '  How  I  did,  Mr.  Oriifin,' 
and  to  speak  of  <my  fame.'  My  fame !  Tom  Moore  talk  of  my 
fame !  Ah,  the  roc^ue  I  he  was  humbugeing,  L. —  I'm  afraid.  He 
knew  the  soft  side  of  an  author's  heart,  and  perhaps  he  had  pity  on  m^ 
iong  melancholy-looking  figure,  and  said  to  nimseif,  'I  will  make  this 
poor  fellow  feel  pleasant,  if  I  can  ;'  for  which,  with  all  his  roguery, 
who  could  help  liking  him  and  being  grateful  to  him  ?  But  yon 
want  to  know  all  about  it  step  by  step,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  your 
poor  dreamy-looking  Beltard,  at  least  for  that  of  fancy,  wit,  and 
patriotism.  I  will  tell  you  then,  although  Dan  has  told  you  before, 
ibr  the  subject  cannot  be  tiresome  to  an  Irishwoman.  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  hired  a  great,  grand  cabriolet,  and  set  off — ^no,  pull  in  a  lit- 
tle. I  should  first  tell  you  how  we  arrived  at  the  Inn  at  Devizes, 
late  in  the  evening,  I  forget  the  exact  time,  and  ordered  tea  (for 
which  bye  the  bye  we  had  a  prodigious  appetite,  not  having  stopped 
to  dine  m  Bath  or  Bristol),  when  the  waiter  (a  most  solid-looking 
fellow,  who  won  Dan*s  heart  by  his  precision  and  the  mathematical 
exactness  of  all  his  movements)  brought  us  up,  amongst  other  good 
things,  fresh  butter  prepared  in  a  very  curious  way.  I  could  not 
for  a  long  time  imagine  how  they  did  it.  It  was  in  strings  just  like 
vermicelli,  and  as  if  tied  in  some  way  at  the  bottom.  Kiiig 
George,  not  poor  real  King  George,  but  Peter  Pindar's  Kiog 
George,  was  never  more  puzzled  to  know  how  the  apple  got  into  the 
dumpling  ;  but  at  last,  on  applying  to  the  waiter,  he  told  us  it  wss 
done  by  squeezing  it  through  a  linen  cloth  ;  an  excellent  plan^  par- 
ticularly in  frosty  weather,  when  it  is  actually  impossible  to  make 
the  butter  adhere  to  the  bread  on  account  of  its  working  up  with  a 
coat  of  cmmbs  on  the  under  side,  but  that's  true — Tom  Moore— 
and  besides  it  is  unfashionable  now  to  spread  the  butter,  isn't  it  ?  Tni 
afraid  I  exposed  myself,  as  they  say.  Well,  we  asked  the  waiter, 
put  'Oaqae  the  impprtant  question^  '  How  far  is  Sloperton  (IcRtage 
from  pevi^es  ?* '  Sloperton,  Sir  ?  that's  }iT^  Moore's  plaoOf  Svi  Af^u 
a  pout.  Sir. '  We  do  all  Mr.  Moore's  work.'  What  oogbt  I  to  bare 
done,  L —  ?  '  To  have  fiung  my  arms  about  his  neck  for  knowing 
;>so  tMBch  about  Moore,  or  to  have  knocked  him  down  for  knowii^so 
.  )itUe  ?.  WqU,  we  learned  all  ve  WBMtad  to  know :  and,  after  malniig 
our  arrangements  for  the  following  day,  went  to  bed  and  sle^t 
■oandlj*  And  ia  the  raomtng  ft  was  that  yre  faired  the  grand  cabri- 
olet, and  set  off  to  Sloperton;  drizzling  rain^  but  a  deligbtfol 
country  ;  sucb  a  gentle  snower  as  that  through  which  he  looked  at 
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Inniflfallen— hifl  farewell  look.    And  we  drove  awaj  until  we  came 
to  s  cottage,  a  cottage  of  gentility,  with  two  gatewavs  and  pretty 
Vronnds  ill>oat  it,  and  we  alighted  and  knocked  at  tne  hall-door  ; 
and  there  was  dead  silence,  and  we  whispered  one  another  ;  and  mj 
"neryes  thrilled  as  the  wind  rustled  in  the  creeping  shruhs  that  graced 
ihe  retreat  of— Moore.     Oh,  L.  —  1  there's  no  use  in  talking,  but  I 
inust  be  fine.  I  wonder  I  ever  stood  it  at  all,  and  I  an  Irishman,  too« 
and  sinsing  his  songs  since  I  was  the  height  of  mv  knee,— The  Veiled 
Trophet:  Azim :  She  is  far  iVom  the  Land :  Those  Evening  BelU. 
But  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  woman  appeared.    'Is  Mr. 
Moore  at  home?'  |  111  see.  Sir.  What  name  shall  I  say.  Sir?'  Well, 
not  to  be  too  particular,  we  were  shown  up  stairs,  when  we  found 
the  nightingale  in  his  cage ;  in  honester  language,  and  more  to  the 
purpose,  we  found  our  hero  in  his  study,  a  table  before  him  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  a  drawer  half  opened  and  stuffed  with  let- 
ters, a  piano  also  open  at  a  little  distance ;  and  the  thief  himself,  a 
little  man,  but  full  of  spirits,  with  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  frame  for 
ever  in  motion,  looking  as  if  it  would  be  a  feat  for  him  to  sit  for 
three  minutes  quiet  in  nis  chair.    I  am  no  great  observer  of  propor« 
tlons,  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  neat-made  little  fellow,  tidily 
buttoned  up,  youne  as  fifteen  at  heart,  though  with  hair  Uiat  re- 
mibded  me  of  '  Alps  in  the  sunset;*  not  handsome,  perhaps,  but 
something  in  the  whole  cut  of  him  that  pleased  me  ;  finished  as  an 
actor,  but  without  an  actor's  affectation ;  easy  as  a  gentleman,  but 
without  some  gentlemen's  formality :  in  a  word,  as  people  say  when 
they  find  their  brains  be^in  to  run  aground  at  the  fag  end  of  a  mag- 
nificent period,  we  found  him  a  hospitable,  warm-hearted  Irishman, 
as  pleasant  as  could  be  himself,  and  disposed  to  make  others  so. 
And  is  this  enough  ?  And  need  I  tell  you  the  da^  was  spent  delight- 
fully, chiefly  in  listening  to  his  innumerable  jests  and  admirable 
stories,  and  beautiful  similes — ^beautiful  and  original  as  those  he 
throws  into  his  songs — and  anecdotes  that  would  make  the  Danes 
laugh  ?  and  how  we  did  all  we  could,  I  believe,  to  get  him  to  stand 
for  Limerick ;  and  how  we  called  asain  the  day  aner,  and  walked 
with  him  about  his  little  garden  ;  and  how  he  told  us  that  be  always 
wrote  walking,  and  how  we  came  in  again  and  took  luncheon,  and 
how  I  was  near  forgetting  that  it  was  Friday  (which  you  know  I 
am  rather  apt  to  do  in  pleasant  company)  and  how  he  walked  with 
us  through  ihe  fields,  and  wished  us  a  *  good-bye,'  and  left  us  to  do 
aa  well  as  we  could  without  him  ?*'* 

Tint  Moore  acted  wisely  in  refusing  the  proffered  seat;  *  no 
b6dy  pan  donbt.  A  Poet,  fifty  years  of  ag^  entering  fhe 
Hotts^;  and  succeeding,  is  a  miracle  we  can  nardly  hope  i^to 
witness ;  and  when  we  recollect  his  slow  and  difficult  method 
of  oomposiftion^  axkd  find  with  how  very  Utile  of  that^  as  he 


r 
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called  it,  "  faculty  of  thinking  on  his  legs/'  he  was  endued, 
we  feel  satisfaction  that  Moore  did  not  m^e  one  amongst  the 
many,  whose  reputations  have  been  shattered  in  that  assembly, 
where,  but  too  often,  in  the  race  for  fame,  Salius  has  been 
passed  by  Euryalus — where  Menander  has   succumbed  to 

rhilemon. 

Moore's  life  was  now  as  brilliant,  and  gay,  and  happy  as  his 
heart  could  desire.  He  wrote  songs  occasionally,  and  after 
Perry's  death,  he  deserted  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  issued 
his  short  satirical  poems,  his  poetic  wasps,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  then  edited  by  his  able  friend  'HLomas 
Barnes.  No  party  was  considered  perfect  without  Moore's  meny 
laugh,  sparkling  eye,  and  inimitably  whispered  song.  His  days 
were  passed  between  the  quiet  and  repose  of  Sloperton,  and 
the  pleasant  society  of  London.  Of  his  appearance  and  life, 
at  this  period,  Willis  gives  the  following  sketch — 

''June,  1634. 
''  I  called  on  Moore  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  met  him  at 
the  door  of  his  lodgings.  I  knew  him  instantly  from  the  pictnres  I 
had  seen  of  him,  but  was  surprised  at  the  diminutiveness  of  his  per- 
son. He  is  much  below  the  middle  size,  and  with  his  white  bat  and 
long  chocolate  frock  coat,  was  far  from  prepossessing  in  his  appear- 
ance. With  this  material  disadvantage,  however,  his  address  is 
gentlemanlike  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  I  should  think  no  one 
could  see  Moore,  without  conceivmg  a  strong  liking  for  hinu  As 
I  was  to  meet  him  at  dinner^  I  did  not  detain  him." 

This  dinner  was  at  Lady  Blessington's.  Willis  had  arrived 
but  a  few  minutes  when — 

''  Mr.  Moore,"  cried  thie  footman,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 
"  Mr.  Moore,"  cried  the  footman  at  the  top  ;  and  with  his  glass  at  his 
eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman  between  his  near-sightedness  and 
the  darkness  of  the  room,  enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance  tells  you 
he  is  at  home  on  the  carpet.  Sltding  his  litte  feet  up  to  Lady 
Blessington,  he  made  his  compliments  with  a  gaiety  and  an  ease 
combined  with  a  kind  of  worshipping  deference  that  was  worthv  of 
a  Prime-minister  at  the  court  of  love.  With  the  gentlemen,  all  of 
whom  he  knew,  he  had  a  frank,  merry  manner  of  a  confident 
favorite,  and  he  was  ^eeted  like  one.  He  went  from  one  to  the 
other,  straining  back  his  bead  to  look  up  at  them,  (for,  singularly 
enough,  every  gentleman  in  the  room  was  six  feet  high  and  upwards) 
and  to  every  one  he  said  something  which,  from  any  one  else,  would 
have  seemed  peculiarly  felicitous,  but  which  fell  from  his  lips,  as  if 
his  breath  was  not  more  spontaneous." 

"  Nothing  but  a  short  hand  report  could  retain  the  delicacy  and 
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elegance  of  Moore's  language,  and  memory  iUelf  cannot  embody 
again  the  kind  of  frost-work  of  imagery  which  was  formed  and  melted 
on  his  lips.  His  voice  is  soft  or  firm  as  the  subject  requires,  but  per* 
haps  the  word  gentlemanly  describes  it  better  than  any  other.  It  is 
upon  a  natural  key,  but,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  is/wied  with  a  high- 
bred affectation,  expressing  deference  and  courtesy,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  pauses  are  constructed  peculiarly  to  catch  the  ear.  It 
would  be  difficult  not  to  attend  to  him  while  he  is  talking,  though 
the  subject  were  but  the  shape  of  a  wine-glass.  Moore's  head  is 
distinctly  before  me  while  I  write,  but  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
describe.  His  hair,  which  curled  once  all  over  it  in  long  tendrils, 
unlike  anybody  else's  in  the  world,  and  which  probably  suggested 
hifi  soubriquet  of '  Bacchus,  im  diminished  now  to  a  few  curls  sprin- 
kled with  grejT,  and  scattered  in  a  single  ring  above  his  ears.  Hia 
forehead  is  wrinkled,  with  the  exception  of  a  most  prominent  deve- 
lopment of  the  organ  of  gaiety,  which,  singularly  enough,  shines  with 
the  lustre  and  smooth  polish  of  a  pearl,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  semi- 
qtrcle  of  lines  drawn  close  about  it,  like  intrenchments  against  Time. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  like  a  champagne  bubble,  though  the  invader 
has  drawn  his  pencillings  about  the  corners ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
wintry  red,  of  the  tinge  of  an  October  leaf,  that  seems  enamelled 
on  his  cheek,  the  eloquent  record  of  the  claret  his  wit  has  brightened. 
Hia  mouth  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  all.  The  lips  are 
delicately  cut,  slight  and  changeable  as  an  aspen ;  but  there  is  a 
aet-up  look  about  the  lower  lip — a  determination  of  the  muscle  to  a 
particular  expression,  and  you  fancy  that  you  can  almost  see  wit 
astride  upon  it.  It  is  written  legibly  with  the  imprint  of  habitual 
success.  It  is  arch,  confident,  and  half  diffident,  as  if  he  was  dis- 
guising his  pleasure  at  applause,  while  another  bright  gleam  of  fancy 
was  breaking  on  him.  The  slightly-tossed  nose  confirms  the  fun  of 
the  expression,  and  altogether  it  is  a  face  that  sparkles,  beams, 
radiates. 

**  We  went  up  to  coffee  and  Moore  brightened  again  over  his 
duate^oafif  and  went  glittering  on  with  criticisms  on  Grisi,  the 
delicious  songtress  now  ravishing  the  world,  whom  he  placed  above 
all  but  Pasta,  and  whom  he  thought,  with  the  exception  that  her 
legs  were  too  short,  an  incomparable  creature.  This  introduced 
music  very  naturally,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  he  was  taken 
to  the  piano.  My  letter  is  getting  long^  and  I  have  no  time  to 
describe  his  singing.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  its  effect  is 
only  equalled  by  the  beauty  of  his  own  words ;  and  for  one,  I  could 
have  taken  him  into  my  heart  with  delight.  He  makes  no  attempt 
at  music.  It  is  a  kind  of  admirable  recitative,  in  which  every  shade 
of  thought  is  syllabled  and  dwelt  upon,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
song  goes  through  your  blood,  warming  you  to  the  very  eyelids,  and 
starting  your  tears^  if  you  have  a  soul  or  sense  in  you.  I  have  heard 
of  a  woman's  fainting  at  a  song  of  Moore's ;  and  if  the  burden  of  it 
answered  by  chance  to  a  secret  in  the  bosom  of  the  listener,  I  should 
think  from  its  comparative  effect  upon  so  old  a  stager  as  mysdf, 
that  the  heart  would  break  with  it.  We  all  sat  around  the  piano, 
and  after  two  or  three  songs  of  Lady   Blessington's   choice,   he 
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IIAdAkA  <Mr^  the  ]c9y»  iftwhile»  and  sang  '  When  first  I  net  tkM»' 
wtk^4ir  Ufkthos^  tbat  begaars  de»criptii>ii.  When  the  Ua/b  word  hkd 
£lL|f»edoujtrheT086a^  tiM>k  Lady  Blessiogtan's  hand,  vaid^pwd 
^lk^  and  vaa  ffoae  belore  a  word  waa  lUtored*  For  a  fiiU  lauuiA 
anefr  |ie  had  closed  the  door,  no  one  spoke.  I  could  hiuve  wished^ 
Smp  myself  to  drop  silently  asle^  where  I  satt  with  the  ie^rs-ia  my 
syes  and  the  softnees  upon  nay  heart*- 

' '  "  Here's  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore !"  • 

"^  l%«fe  was  a  genuine  kindness  in  Moore's  nature,  which  aU 
the  frivolonsness  of  his  early,  butterfly  existence,  coald  neiftiet 
blunt  nor  spoil,     ^' I  remember,^'  writes  Leigh  Hunt,  "it  is 
poe  of  my  prison  recollections,  when  I  was  niowing  him  and 
Lord  Byron  the  prison  garden,  a  mart  shower  came  on,  wbidi 
itidnced  Moore  to  button  up  his  coat,  and  push  on  for  the 
interior.    He  returned  instantly,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes. 
Se    had    forgotten    the   lameness    of    his    noble    friend. 
^How  much  better  you  behaved,'  said  he  to  me  afterwards, 
i  in  not  hastening  to  get  out  of  the  rain  \    I  quite  forgot,  Kt 
flie  moment,  whom  I  was  walking  with.'    I  told  him  that  the 
virtue  was  involuntary  on  my  part,  having  been  occupied  in 
conversation  with  his  Lordship,  which  he  was  not ;  and  iiak 
to  forget  a  man's  lameness  involved  a  compliment  in  it,  whieh 
the  sufferer  could  not  dislike.    *True,'  says  he,  *but  tte 
devil  of  it  was,  that  I  was  forced  to  remember  it,  bj  his  not 
coming  up.     I  could  not  in  decency  go  on :  and  to  return  was 
very  awkward/     His  anxiety  appeared  to  me  very  amiabW' 
^'  Amiable  *'  is  the  proper  expression,  a  genuine  kindness  ti 
heart  that  was  ever  genial  and  ready.     Hunt,  with  his  usual 
flowing,  and  graceful,  and  facile  pen,  thus  describes  his  im- 
pression of  Moore^s  social  qualities. 

*'  I  thought  Thomas  Moore,  when  I  first  knew  him«  as  deligfatfid 
»  person  as  one  could  iraagine.  He  could  not  help  heing  an  interest 
ing  one :  and  his  sort  of  talent  has  this  advantage  in  it,  that  being 
of  a  desoription  intelligible  to  all,  the  possessor  is  equallr  sure  H 
present  and  future  fame.  I  never  received  a  visit  from  him  hot  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  talking  with  Prior  or  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  Ha 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron  began  by  talking  of  a  duel.  With 
me  it  commenced  in  as  gallant  a  way,  though  of  a  different  sort  I 
had  cut  up  an  Opera  of  his  (the  Blue  Stocking),  as  unwordiy  of  so 
great  a  wit.  He  came  to  see  me,  saying  I  was  very  much  in  the 
ri^ht»  and  an  intercourse  took  place,  which  I  might  have  enjoyed  te 
this  day,  had  he  valued  his  real  fame  as  much  as  1  did. 
'■■----■  —  — ..    ■  , 

•  WUlis's  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  p.  361.  Ed,  1839. 
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*'Mr.  Moore  was  lively,  polite,  bustling,  full  of  amenities  and 
s^eAcetiees,  into  which  he  contrived  to  throw  a  sort  of  roughcatteg 
'«oiNliBtity>  like  the  crust  of  old  port.  It  seemed  a  happiness  to 
lir^  My  'yes.'  There  was  just  enough  of  the  Irishman  in  him^lo 
MPMff  his  speech  and  manner.  He  was  a  little  particular,  perhaptf^ 
*ln»  orthoSpy,  but  not  more  so  than  became  a  Poet;  and  n% 
)p4ttrtA  to  me  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  cut  his  country^  ei^en 
r  the  sake  of  high  life.  As  to  his  person,  all  the  world  knows 
lat  he  is  as  little  of  stature^  as  he  is  great  in  wit  It  is  said,  that  an 
oatrioas  personage,  in  a  fit  of  playfulness,  once  threatened  to  put 
pinto  a  win&-oooler ;  a  proposition,  which  Mr.  Moore  took  to  be 
ore  royal  than  polite.  A  Spanish  gentleman,  whom  I  met  on  tin 
ratinent,  and  who  knew  him  well,  said,  in  his  energetic  English^ 
iiteh  he  spoke  none  the  worse  for  a  wrong  vowel  or  so.  "Now 
ere'a  Mooerr,  Thomas  Mooerr :  I  look  upon  Mooerr  as  an  actire 
a^  mem,"  This  is  true.  He  reminds  us  of  those  active  little 
■vat  men  who  abound  so  remarkably  in  Clarendon's  history.  Like 
em,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  practical  partisan,  and  it 
>ii]d  have  done  him  good.  Horseback,  and  a  little  Irish  fighting, 
mid  have  seen  fair  play  with  his  good  living,  and  kept  his  look  as 
Tcnile  as  his  spirit.  His  forehead  is  long  and  full  of  character, 
th  '  bumps '  of  wit,  large  and  radiant,  enough  to  transport  a 
irenolog^t.     His  eyes  are  as  dark  and  fine,  as  you  would  wish 

see  under  a  set  of  vine-leaves :  his  mouth  generous  and 
km!  humoured,  with  dimples ;  his  nose  sensual,  prominent, 
d  at  the  same  time  the  reverse  of  aquiline.  There  is  a  very 
cnliar  character  in  it,  as  if  it  were  looking  forward,  and  scent* 
f  a  feast  or  an  orchard.  The  face,  upon  the  whole,  is 
uhg  not  unruffled  with  care  and  passion  :  but  festivity  is  the  pre- 
ouiiant  expression.  When  Mr.  Moore  was  a  child,  he  is  said  to 
,Te  been  eminently  handsome,  a  cupid  for  a  picture ;  and  notwith- 
lading  the  tricks  which  both  joy  and  sorrow  have  played  with  bis 
ie,  you  can  fancy  as  much.  It  was  a  recollection  perhaps,  to  this 
bety  that  induced  his  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  sav  one  afternoon^ 
defending  him  from  the  charge  of  libertinism,  '  Sir,  they  may  talk 
Moore  as  they  please ;  but  1  tell  you  what :  I  always  consider  hiiA* 
id  this  argument  he  thought  conclusive),  '  I  always  consider  my 
end  Thomas  Moore,  as  an  infant,  sporting  on  the  bosom  of 
Sims.'  There  was  no  contesting  this  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  hearers 
ipe  Tery  little  disposed  to  contest  it,  Mr.  Atkinson  haling  hit 
oa  ft  defence  which  was  more  logical  in  spirit  than  ehronologieiU 
image.  When  conscience  comes,  a  man's  impulses  must  take 
Mwht ;  but  till  then,  poetry  is  only  the  eloquent  and  irreeistibit 
relopement  of  the  individual's  nature  ;  and  Mr.  Moore's  wildest 
ries  were  a  great  deal  more  innocent  than  could  enter  into  th« 
aginations  of  the  old  libertines  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
9  them.  I  must  not,  in  this  portrait,  leave  out  his  musie.  He 
lys  and  sing^  with  great  taste  on  the  pianoforte,  and  is  known  as  a 
loefol  composer.     His  voice,  which  is  a  little  hoarse  in  speaking 

least,  I  used  to  think  so)  softens  into  a  breath,  like  that  of  the 
te,  when  singing.    In  speaking,  he  is  emphatic  in  rolling  the  letter 
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B,  perhaps  out  of  a  despair  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of  ike  Netional 
peculiarity."* 

In  all  ranks  of  society,  Moore,  the  Aungier-street  grocer's 
son,  was  a  welcome,  honored,  valued  guest;  herein,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  brilliant  genius,  falsifying  the  observation 
made  by  himself,  in  the  Life  of  Sheridan — Mat— 

**  Talents  in  literature  or  science,  unassisted  by  the  advan- 
tages of  birth,  may  lead  to  association  with  the  great,  but 
rarely  to  equality ; — it  is  a  passport  through  the  wdtt-guarded 
frontier,  but  no  title  to  naturalisation  within.  By  him,  who 
has  not  been  bom  among  them,  this  can  only  be  achieved  by 
politics.  In  that  arena  which  they  look  upon  as  their  own, 
the  Legislature  of  the  land,  let  a  man  of  genius,  like  Sheridan, 
but  assert  his  supremacy,  at  once  all  these  barriers  of  resove 
and  pride  give  way,  and,  he  takes  by  right,  a  station  at  thar 
side,  which  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Newton  would  but  have  cnjojed 
by  courtesy.*' 

In  Moore's  own  case — 

Wit  a  diamond  brought 

And  cut  his  bright  way  through. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1886,  the  British  Association  held  its 
meeting  in  Dublin,  and  amongst  the  crowd  of  learned  and  il- 
lustrious men  who  filled  our  city  on  that  occasion,  was  Moore. 
He  then  visited  the  house  in  which  he  was  borui  and  spent 
some  time  in  his  old  haunt,  Marsh's  Library.  He  also  read 
very  often  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  On  the  15th  of 
August  he  dined  with  the  Provost  and  fellows  and  attended 
the  Theatre  Boyal  in  the  evening.  It  had  been  well  known 
that  Moore  would  appear  in  the  Theatre,  and  tlie  house  was 
densely  thronged.  The  plays  were,  '*  The  Jealous  Wife,*' 
and  **Bom  to  Good  Luck,  or  An  Irishman's  Fortune."  Ma- 
cready  plaving  Oakly,  Miss  Ellen  Tree  (Mrs.  C.  Kean)  playing 
Mrs.  Oakly,  Miss  Huddert  (Mrs  Warner)  playing  Lady  Eree- 
love.     In  the  Farce,  Power  played  Paddy  O'Raffcrty.     Moore 


*  Hunt's  B/ron  and  his  CotemporarieB.    Ed.  1626. 
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was  repeatedly  cheered  during  the  nighty  and  at  lengthy  the 
applanse  became  so  loud,  and  so  generalj  that  he  could 
not  avoid  coming  forward  to  bow  his  thanks^  and  we  all  know 
that  a  Doblin  audience  is  not  one  to  allow  a  man  to  continue 
silent,  when  they  wish  to  hear  him  speak,  or  when  they  desire 
to  haye  a  song  repeated.  Moore,  therefore,  attempted  to 
address  the  house,  and  said,  he  wished  that  he  possessed 
the  eloquence,  and  the  voice,  of  their  O'GonneU,  that  his  words 
might  reach  their  ears,  as  clearly,  and  as  fully,  as  their  cheers 
had  reached  his  own  heart.  He  continued : — ''  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  altogether  undeserving  of  your  kindness,  for  if  1 
said  that,  it  would  he  paying  but  a  bad  compliment  to  the  opi- 
nion  of  my  friends.  I  do  confess  that  I  have  this  claim  upon 
my  countrymen,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  the  interpreted 
of  those  deep  feelings  which  breathe  through  the  fine  melodies 
you  have  just  been  hearing  (cheers).  In  one  of  the  songs 
which  I  composed  I  ventured  upon  a  prophecy-^ 

'The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains. 
The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep.' 

(Much  cheering).  That  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled*  The 
stranger  has  heard  and  has  sympathised  with  her  wrongs  and 
her  sorrows.  He  has  heard  her  lament  on  his  plains,  and  the 
sigh  of  her  harp  has  been  sent  o'er  the  deep  (cheering).  I 
am  enabled  to  assure  you  that  upon  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
the  Irish  Melodies  are  sung,  and  the  sentiments  which  they 
breathe,  are  caught  up  and  adapted  by  that  gallant  people,  the 
Poles,  to  their  owu  situation  (great  cheering).  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  there  is  no  honor  to  which  I  can  aspire,  which  I 
would  so  highly  prize,  as  that  of  being  considered  the  Poet  of 
the  People  of  Lreland/* 

In  the  year  1832,  Moore  published  his  polemical  work. 
The  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  In  Search  of  Religion.  It 
was  replied  to  by  the  Beverend  Mortimer  CySullivan,  and  by 
the  late  Blanco  White.  It  shows  a  very  extended  ranee  of 
study,  and  exhibits  a  most  unmitigated  dislike  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  was  followed,  in  the  year  1886,  by  The 
Fudges  in  England,  a  Sequel  to  The  Eudge  Family. 
This  work  is  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Bible  Societies,  on 
Lord  Boden,  and  on  Dr.  (ySuUivan.  The  book  is  witty, 
clever,  and  trenchant,  but,  like  all  continuations,  or  sequels. 
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ii^jhr  Ji^Qjv  its . pieqarsor.  Zh&  dial^Q  luduhitfsd  ip,  1[!he 
l^h.  Gezitle»«D,.  and  I*adgea  in  ISngWid,.  to'  all .  coimected 
10^  ullra-sectaiian  feeling,  was  very  great.;  and  aliortlj  after 
t1?i)^  puUicatign  of  die  latter  wprk^  M^er^'s  por^t  was  paiiite^ 
by  Newton^  an  American  artist  of  ability :  several  fiieods  of 
^  Port  palled  at  Newton's  stadio,  to  examine  tike  pictnre 
when  it  was  finished,  and  amongst  the  otheqs,  Sydney  Smillu 
|)ach  of  the  party  gave  his  opinion :  one  thought  the  eyes  good, 
another  objected  to  the  nose^  and  the  nsual  defences  against  all 
disparagements  were  resorted  to  by  the  artist.  At  length,  ob- 
serving Smith  gazing  intently  at  the  portrait^he  said,  ''Well,  Mr; 
Smith,  what  do  you  think  of  it/'  Sydney,  with  the  most  intense 
gravity,  looked  still  closer  at  his  old  friend's  picture,  and  re- 
plied, *'  It's  a  most  striking  portrait,  Mr.  Newton,  a  most  ex* 
cellent  likeness,  but,  don't  you  think  you  could  throw  into  it 
a. little  more  hatred  to  the  Church  Establishment?" 

When  the  Melbourne  Ministry  came  into  office,  in  1835^ 
Moore  was  one  of  the  first  literary  men  to  whom  a  pension  was 
l^nted.  He  received  the  sum  of  £300  per  annum.  ''The 
Whigs,"  as  Sydney  Smith  wrote,  "  were  then,  riding  in  cha- 
riots, with  many  faces  looking  out  of  the  windows,  which  no* 
body  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  days  of  the  poverty  and 
depression  of  Whiggism."  Moore  was  not  one  of  these,  he 
had  refused  place  or  pension  from  the  Tories,  and  his  name 
was  placed  upon  the  list,  not  as  a  bribe  for  service  to  come,  bat 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  genius  and  his  worth.  In  the 
year  18S7,  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Queen 
Victoria,  an  efibrt  was  made  to  cast  a  slur  upon  Moore's  repu- 
tation. During  the  debate  on  the  Civil  List,  the  following 
scene  took  place. 

'^Mr.  Bateman  said.  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentlemvi 
will  answer  me  one  question.  I  wish  to  know,  whether  one 
Thomas  Moore,  is  on  the  pension-list,  or  not  ?  and  if  he  be,  whe- 
ther his  pension  was  granted  to  him  for  making  ballads  for 
love-sick  maidens,  or  for  slandering  George  the  Fourth. 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  (Spring  Bice)  I  think. 
Sir,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  made  a  further  inquiry, 
which  is,  whether  the  pension  to  which  he  refers  was  given  as  a 
reward  of  great  and  distinguislied  talent.  I  believe  that  thehoii. 
Gentleman  has  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  same  country  as 
myself;  and  I  should  have  hoped  that  there  was  no  Irishman, 


fiowera-  he  inigtri;  differ  from  tiie  political  otintons  of  tSx.  Thd^ 
inzs  llf ooie^  ^ho  would  not  have  felt  that  that  GFentleman  Wai 
i  credit  to  the  comitry  which  gave  him  birth,  and  that  thfi 
Hanie  ofoiie  Gliomas  Moore'  was  a  credit  to  the  pensioti- 
fest.*** 

Some  Irishmen,  trnfortnnately,  did  not  think,  with  liorcf 
tf  onteagle,  that  Thomas  Moore  "  was  a  credit  to  the  connti; 
which  gave  him  birth.''  Although  another  writer,  n 
"  credit  to  the  country  which  gave  him  Dirth,**  endeavoured,  tat 
many  years,  to  induce  the  Boyal  IrisA  Academy  to  confer  thef 
Honorary  Membership  of  their  Society  upon  the  National  Foet»' 
Moore  was  graced  with  the  title  only  after  it  had  been  conferred 
on  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  other  natives  of  the  more  respectable^ 
Isbmds.  The  Academy  is,  of  course,  not  accountable  for  this 
neglect,  as  the  voting  members  should  be  fully  satisfied  that  the' 
distinctions  in  their  power  to  confer,  are  only  bestowed  oif 
deserving  men ;  and,  upon  the  occasion  of  Moore's  being  pro- 
posed, a  member,  now  engaged  in  India,  and  in  the 
employment  of  Oovemment,  and  possessing  just  the  quantity 
of  soaring  fancy  befitting  a  profound  geologist,  asked  '*  What 
has  Mr.  Moore  done  to  entitle  him  to  the  Honorary  Member- 
ship ?*'  If  all  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  could, 
Hke  those  mind-kings  who  are  enrolled  in  the  French 
Institute,  point  to  some  triumph  of  genius  as  the  qnaHfi- 
cation  for  admission,  no  man  would  question  the  justice 
of  a  coy  and  jealous  hesitation  in  conferring  the  honor  of  Mem- 
bership into  a  Society  which,  although  it  number  in  its  ranka 
a  few  eminent  Irishmen  of  our  time,  never  possessed,  and  never 
can  possess,  one  more  worthy  of  honorary  Membership  than 
Thomas  Moore,  "  The  Poet  of  the  People  of  Ireland." 

We  fear  there  is  but  too  strong  a  foundation  for  the  feeling 
prevalent  in  well  informed  circles,  that  Moore  was  not  the 
only  writer  on  our  historic  records  whose  exclusion  from  this 
Academy  was  attributable  to  other  causes,  than  deficiency  in 
such  qualifications  as  abroad  would  have  gained  honorary  dis- 
tinctions from  more  exalted  bodies,  associated  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  national  literature. 

Moore's  next,  and  last,  literary  labour  was  a  History  of  Ire- 
land, in  four  volumes,  written  for  Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  to 
form  a  companion  history  for  Mackintosh's  History  of  England^ 

•  Hansard,  Vol.  39,  Third  Series,  p.  161.    Norember  23rd,  1837. 
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aud  Scott's  History  of  Scotland.  Tbe  fooith  rolittie/  althongii 
bearing  Moore's  name,  is  generally  supposed  not  to  faave  been 
vrritten  by  him ;  however^  it  was,  most  probably,  compiled  fioa 
his  papers.  The  first  volmne  appeared  in  the  year  lSd5,  the 
last,  the  fourth  volume,  was  published  in  the  year  1816,  and 
the  entire  set  is  dedicated  to  Moore's  old  friend,  Thomaa  Bojae, 
of  Bannow. 

We  have  often  wondered  at  the  iaaccoiaoies  petceptiUe 
in  this  History  of  Ireland.  Moore,  we  know,  worked 
anxiously,  and  continually,  and  carefully,  in  the  compilation  of 
the  work  j  but  he  had  neither  the  materials  before  him,  nor 
the  acquired  learning  to  aid  him,  in  producing  a  perfect  history 
of  his  countiy,  worthy  of  Ireland,  and  of  his  own  fame.  In 
the  year  1839,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  He  thcaoi 
spent  sometime  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  tiw 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  procuring  authority  and  infarmaiaon, 
ou  which  to  found  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  bode 
He  was  introduced,  at  the  Academy,  by  Dr.  Fetrie,  to  Mr, 
Curry,  who  was  then  engaged  in  his  researches  relativo 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  had  before  him  sevoal 
very  old  and  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  Irish  character;  siidi 
as  the  ''  Book  of  Ballymote,''  the ''  Speckled  Book,''  the ''  Book 
of  Leacan,''  the  '^  Biook  of  Mac  Eirbis/'^  These  manoscripta 
were  handed  to  Moore,  as  being  well  worth  examination,  but 
he  expressed  great  surprise,  and  seemed  quite  astonishedy  at 
finding  such  works  in  existence.  He  asked  if  it  wen  poasible 
that  Mr.  Curry  could  decipher  them,  and  upon  Mr.  Cuny'a 
stating  that  he  could  do  so,  easily  and  perfectly,  Mocue  and 
that  he  had  been  entirely  ignorant  of  their  exiaienee,  and 
that  if  he  had  known  tlvat  such  authorities  could  be  fonnd  and 
deciphered,  he  would  never  have  undertaken  to  writ«  tke  Hia* 
tory  for  Lardner's  series.  However,  having  commenced  the 
work,  he  was  bound  to  finish  it,  and  had,  subsequently,  some 
v^bsJi  and  written,  communicationa  with  Mr.  Gurry. 
Those  who  know  the  latter  scholar  will  well  understand  that 
Moore  found  him  no  niggard  informant,  but  one  who  belongs 
rather  to  the  free,  noble,  age  of  Petrarch,  than  to  tiie  petfy, 
squabbling,  era  of  Warburton  or  Hurd.t 

Whilst  Moore  was  engaged   on  thia  History,  MesaLenrs 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Beyiew,  Vol.  i.  p.  418. 

t  Moore's  original  intention  was  to  confine  his  Histoiy  of  Ireland  to 
one  small  rolume. 
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Hodges  and  Smith  wrote  to  him^  reqnestingthat  he  would  con- 
aider  the  posability  of  weaving  a  good  Irish  historical  novel 
from  the  life  and  deeds  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell^  a  snbject, 
certainly,  of  great  interest^  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  and 
aUe  novelist^  capable  of  being  rendered^  in  the  very  highest 
degreci  effective.  Moore  replied,  "  I  should  feel  happy  to  take 
flight  under  yonr  anspices,  but  the  history  on  which  I  am  en- 
gaged demands  my  entire  s^tention/'  How  the  Poet  wotild  have 
succeeded  as  a  novelist  may  form  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  things  that  might  have  been.  In  our  own  minds,  it 
«mld  have  been  a  companion  failure  to  his  first,  and  only, 
unsuccessful  effort,  the  operatic  piece.  The  Blue  Stocking. 

Of  Moore's  Evenings  In  Oreece,  the  Sacred  Songs,  the  Sum- 
mer "Eite,  the  Songs  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  Miscel- 
laneous, the  Satirical,  the  Humorous,  Poems,  and  Unpublished 
Songs,  we  have  written  nothing.  All  these,  like  all  Moore's 
Poems,  have  gone  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  eda» 
cited  and  thinking  world.  It  is  not  by,  or  through,  such 
compositions  that  the  fame  of  the  Poet  of  Ireland  must 
ibnriiA  bright  and  glorious.  Wherever  young  hearts  beat 
responsive,  wherever  Irish-born  men  exist,  wherever  genius 
and  fancy  find  worshippers,  there  will  the  Irish  Melodies 
be  prized,  there  will  Lalla  Bookh  be  admired,  there  will  a  just 
value  be  placed  upon  the  witty,  the  satirical,  and  the  fugitive 
Poems  of  Moore ;  and  though  critics  may  snarl,  thongh  croak- 
ing essayists  may  prophecy  forgetfalness  for  all  his  works,  ex- 
cepting the  Melodies,  they  forget  that  for  the  love  of  these,  the 
young,  and  fair,  and  happy,  in  the  coming  ages  will  read  the 
others^  and  reading  will  admire ;  in  our  Poet's  case,  as  in  that 
of  Homer,  Horace,  Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Great  Shakspeare, 
true  Genius  will  live  through  all  time,  and 

"  Eule  us  from  the  page  in  which  it  breathes." 

William  Hazlitt,  when  half  stupified  by  green  tea,  and  whilst 
raving  and  writhing  beneath  all  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia 
ineeied  at  Moore's  pretensions  as  a  Poet;  Leigh  Hunt,  whilst 
galled  by  Byron's  contempt,  by  Moore's  sarcasm,  and  by  the 
fact  that  Moore  had  prevented  Byron's  joining  him  and  Haz- 
litt  in  a  newspaper  project,  tried  to  blast  Moore's  fame ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  blew  a  tootie  of  defamation  against  our  Poet, 

*  See  Irish  Quarterly  Reriev,  Vol.  i.  p.  648  to  683. 
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0^  his  penny  whistle,  in  the  Nali<m  newspuper^  and  oi^  fMMaed 
when  he  found  that  it  might  be  supposed  ie  **  uxAVf  to  Mm 
If  OOKB  DOWK  ;'*  the  public  instructors  who  write  in  the  p^ier 
jusi  Bftined,  could  see  nothing  National  at  a  concert^  mtdeso, 
only  because  "  some  songs  were  sung,  written  by  Thomv 
Mooie,  Esq.,  of  Sloperton  Cottage  ;*'  bat  we  cease  here,  and, 
recollecting  how  the  World  values  Moore,  to  each  of  these  d^ 
soendants  of  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  we  say,  with  Jack  Fal- 
staff, 

**  Oo  to— peace  Mouldy  1 — ^you  shall  go,  Mouldy,  it  is  time 
you  were  spent/' 

The  spiteful,  like  Hazlitt,  the  envious,  like  Hunt,  the  presump- 
tuous, like  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  may  snarl  -,  bat  true  genios, 
like  that  of  Byron,  of  Thierry,  of  Scott,  of  Wilson,  of  Cfoker, 
of  Macaulay,  of  Jeffrey,  of  Mackintx>sh,  of  Sheil,  of  Bogers, 
of  Sydney  Smith,  ever  glories  in  the  trinmphof  its  fellovs: 
remembering  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  advice,  in  judging  Moore 
they  '^bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men^s  works, and  lei 
Bot  Zoilism  or  detraction  blast  well  intentioned  labors.  He  that 
endureth  no  faults  in  men's  writings  must  only  read  his  own, 
wherein,  for  the  most  part,  all  appeareth  white.  Qaotation 
mistakes,  inadvertency,  expedition,  and  human  lapses,  make 
not  only  moles  but  warts  in  learned  authors,  who,  notwith- 
istanding,  being  judged  by  the  capital  matter,  admit  not  of 
disparagement/'* 

The  closing  years  of  Moore's  life  were  not  happy ;  snd  he 
had  few  motives  for  exertion.  Of  fame  he  had  tasted  all  the 
sweets,  he  had  sounded  all  the  deepest  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  and  had  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  its  lightest  moods; 
and  in  each  he  had  been  successful.  He  knew  toQ  well  the  va- 
lue of  fame,  and  understood  dearly  that  the  aheen  of  the 
Poet's  laurel,  gained  in  the  brilliant  timeof  lifc's^arlymomlBg* 
or  won  in  its  sunny  noon,  is  too  often  dimmed  by  the  cddcr, 
audi^  glowing  light  that  gilds,  hut  does  not  warm,  the  fancy 
at  life's  setting.  Aemamberiug  F«itim's>  ddservaiion  on  £d- 
mand  Waller,  that,  "in  his  fifty-fifth  ^ear  he  passed  the 
zenith  of  his  genius,"  Moore  devoted  his  later  years  to  the 
collection  and  revision  of  his  Poetical  works. 


*^i-^m^»     ^    -•0m** 


*  ChrifUan  MoraU. 
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r  '^  Ik-  wa$  wluitet  iboB.  ei^gaged  ^faat  he  wrote  the  following 
•talemeiit  of  to  own,  and  Burns'  services  to  the  national  mu- 
^0^  and  the  national  song* writing.  All  that  he  here  states  of 
the  gieat  Scotchman  applies^  with  equal  truths  to  himself  as 
w^M^i  of  the  Irish  Melodies. 

*'  That  Btims,  however  untaught,  was  yet,  in  ear  and  feeling,  a 
svasieian,  is  clear  from  the  sltill  with  which  be  adapts  his  verse  to  the 
fltmcture  and  character  of  each  different  strain.  Still  more  strikingly 
did  he  prove  hiB  fitness  for  this  peculiar  task,  by  the  sort  of  instinct 
with  which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  he  discerned  the  local  and 
innate  sentiment  which  an  air  was  calculated  to  convey,  though  pre- 
viously associated  with  words  expressing  a  totally  different  cast  of 
feeline .  Thus  the  air  of  a  ludicrous  old  sonjr, '  Fee  him,  father,  fee 
him,'  nas  been  made  the  medium  of  one  of  Burns'  most  pathetic  ef- 
fusions :  while,  still  more  marvellously, '  Hey  tuttie,  tattie'  has  been 
elevated  by  him  into  that  heroic  strain,  *  Scots,  wha  hae  wi  Wallace 
bled,*— a  song  which,  in  a  great  national  crisis,  would  be  of  more 
avail  than  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  examine  of  Bums,  in  these  his  higher  inspirations,  should  not 
materially  contribute  to  elevate  the  character  of  English  sonflr-writ- 
ingy  and  even  to  lead  to  a  reunion  of  the  giflts  which  it  requires,  if 
not,  as  of  old,  in  the  same  individual,  yet  in  that  perfect  sympathy 
"between  poet  and  musician  which  almost  amounts  to  identity,  ana 
of  which,  in  our  own  times,  we  have  seen  so  interesting  an  example 
in  the  few  songs  which  bear  the  united  names  of  those  two  sister 
muses,  Mrs.  Arkwright,*  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans.  Very  different 
was  the  state  of  the  song- department  of  English  poesy  when  I  first 
tried  my  novice  hand  at  the  lyre.  The  divorce  between  song  and 
sense  bad  then  reached  its  utmost  range ;  and  to  all  verses  connected 
with  music,  from  a  Birth-day  Ode  down  to  the  libretto  of  the  last  new 
opera,  might  fairly  be  applied  the  solution  which  Figaro  gives  of  the 
opality  of  the  words  of  songs,  in  general,— .'  Ge  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine 
^etre  dit,  on  le  chante.' 

Thus  Moore  wrote  of  a  Scotchman,  let  us  now  observe  what 
a  great  Scotchman^  glorious  Christopher  Norths  writes  of  Moorf : 

^  Lyrical  Poetry,  we  opine,  hath  many  hranches ;  and  one  of  tliem 
*  beautifiil  exceedingly'  with  bud,  bbssom,  and  fruit  of  balm  and 
br|dbtQt)894  round  whw)h,  is  ev^r  heard  the  mcurmur  of  bees  apd  pf 
hires,, hangs  tradlingly  alops  the  mossy  ^eensward  when  the  air  is 
calm,  and  ever  anoanon.  when  blow  the  fitful  breezes,  it  is  uplifted 
in  the  sunshine,  and  ^oriM  wavingly  aloft,  as  if  H  belonged'  even  to 
the  Mtieat  re^on  «f  the  Tree  Which  i»  Amaraath.  This  is  a  fanm- 
iU,  po^aps  fooUsl^  foRfiaofexprefiSion^  emjployed  at  present  to  stg- 
Jiify  Song- writing,    Now^ofall  the  aon|^  writers  that  ever  warbled. 

or  chanted,  or  sung,  the  best,  m  our  estimation,  is  verily  none  other 

—^^ — • ^ 

*  Stephen  Kemble's  daughter ;  the  composer  of  the  music  of  Tenny- 
son's ••  Queen  of  the  May." 
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than  Thomas  Moore.     True  that  B<^ert  Burns  baa  indited  mtov 
songs  that  slip  into  the  heart,  just  like  liffht^  no  one  knows  how,  fill- 
ing its  chambers  sweetly  and  silently,  and  leaving  it  nothing  more  to 
desire  for  perfect  contentment.     Or  let  us  say,  sometimes  when  h« 
sings,  it  is  like  listening  to  a  linnet  in  the  broom,  a  blackbird  in  the 
brsSce,  a  laverock  in  the  sky.     They  sing  in  the  fulneas  of  their  j/Vj, 
as  nature  teaches  them — and  so  did  he  ;  and  the  man^  womanly  or 
child,  who  is  delighted  not  with  such  singing,  be  their  virtues  wbt 
they  may,  must  never  hope  to  be  in  Heaven.     Gracious  Providence 
placed  Burns  in  the  midst  of  the  sources  of  Lyrical  Poetry— Wlrtn 
ne  was  born  a  Scottish  peasant.     Now,  Moore  is  an  Irishman,  aA 
was  born  in  Dublin.  Moore  is  a  Greek  scholar,  and  translated— aftfr 
a  fashion — Anacreon.     And  Moore  has  lived  much  in  towns  vA 
cities — and  in  that  society  which  will  suffer  none  else  to  be  calledgood 
Some  advantages  he  has   enjoyed  which  Bums  never  did— but  Aen 
how  many  disadvantages  has  he  undergone,  from  which  the  Ayrshife 
Ploughman,  in  the  bondage  of  his  poverty,  was  free !     Yoa  see  afl 
that  at  a  single  glance  into  their  poetry.    But  all  in  bumbla  life 
is  not  high-Iall  in  high  life  is  not  low  ;  and  there  is  as  much  to 
euard  against  in  hovel  as  in  hall — in  '  cauld  clay  b^ging,  as  uk  mar- 
ble palace.     Bums  sometimes  wrote  like  a  mere  boor — ^Modte  hu 
too  often  written  like  a  mere  man  of  fashion.     But  take  Iheitt  Mi 
at  their  best — and  both  are  inimitable.     Both  are  national  poelH- 
and  who  shall  say,  that  if  Moore  had  been  born  and  bred  a  neneMfi 
as  Burns  was,  and  if  Ireland  had  been  such  a  land  of  knowkogei  and 
rirtue,  and  religion,  as  Scotland  is — and  surely,  without  offence,  we 
way  say  that  it  never  was,  and  never  will  be — though  we  lore  tie 
Green  Island  well — ^that  with  his  fine  fancy,  warm  heart,  andex^* 
site  sensibilities,  he  might  not  have  been  as  natural  a  Lyrist  as  Bonu; 
while,  take  him  as  he  is,  who  can  deny  that  in  richness,  in  varietT) 
in  grace,  and  in  the  power  of  art,  he  is  superior  to  the  Ploogfi' 
man."* 

The  Poet  bad  the  misfortune  to  see  his  six  childimi  dif. 
His  four  daughters  died  at  Sloperton,  his  eldest  soa  died  in 
Algeria,  an  officer  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion;  his  seooad 
boy  died  young,  a  scholar  in  the  Charter  House. 

Occasionally  Moore  employed  his  vacant  hours  in  writiBg 
some  chapters  of  a  projected  bfe  of  an  honest,  genial  maUj  tbe 
late  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  in  re-reading  and  continniag* 
long  and  carefully  kept  diary,  which  Lord  John  BoaieD 
is  now  editing,  and  preparing  for  pufalioation.  Thai 
oocupied,  the  quiet  years  of  the  rbet's  Ufe  ptaiid 
calmly  on;  but,  in  the  year  1&^9,  hia  inind  grew 
weak,   and  his    intellect,    once     so     bright  ^and    flashnigi 


•  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  Vol.  k»m  273. 
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became  eloaded.  Month  by  month  these  doods  grew  more 
dark  and  thick ;  he  required  constant  watching  and  expensive 
care^  and^  in  the  year  1850,  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  additional  pension,  were  granted  to  Mrs.  Moore,  ''in 
consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of  her  husband  and  his 
infirm  state  of  health/' 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  past  year  he  was  removed  to 
Bath  for  chanse  of  air  and  scene,  the  time  for  these  things 
to  benefit  him  had  past,  but  he  never  felt "  the  heaviest  stone 
that  melancholy  can  throw  at  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  nature,  as  he  was  borne  back  to  Sloperton  labouring 
under  that  disease  of  genius,  softening  of  the  brain,  which  cast 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  last  days  of  Swift,  of  Scott,  of  O^Gon- 
nell,  and  of  Southey — and  so  the  game  of  life  was  played — 
Thomas  Moore  died  at  Sloperton  cottage,  on  the  26tn  Jay  of 
February,  1 852,  aged  seventy-one  years,  eight  months,  and 
twenty-seven  days. 

His  funeral  was  private,  attended  only  by  his  Physician, 
and  three  or  four  friends  hving  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sloperton. 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  ofBromham,  a  quiet, 
green,  resting  place,  such  as  that  in  which  G^rge  Herbert 
would  have  a  dead  Poet  sleep,  until  the  time, 

''When  souls  shall  wear  their  new  array. 
And  all  our  bones  with  beauty  shall  be  clad.'' 

And  now  that  the  bright  sunny  spirit,  having  set  in  clouds 
and  darkness,  has  nassea  away  for  ever,  and  as  his  remains 
lie  in  a  stranger's  land,  how  does  the  country,  whose  music, 
whose  genius,  and  the  record  of  whose  fom  wrongs  he  has 
made  immortal,  propose  to  show  its  gratitude  for  his  services, 
and  its  pride  in  the  National  Bard  ?  During  the  coming  sum- 
mer the  travellers,  it  may  be  the  pilgrims,  from  other  shores 
will  visit  this  island,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  the  dead  Poet; 
and  when  they  shall  have  viewed  the  house  in  which  his  early 
years  were  passed;  when  they  shall  have  visited  that  old  Library, 
by  Saint  Patrick's,  in  which  he  spent  the  long  lonely  days ;  when 
they  shall  have  visited  Avoca,  "  that  vaUey  so  sweet ;"  when 
they  shall  have  viewed  all  the  glories  of  that  spot,  where 


€t 


Snirits,  from  all  the  lake's  deep  bowers, 
tide  o'er  the  blue  wave  scattennir  flowers" 


Gtide  o'er  the  blue  wave  scattering 

around  the  phantom  Chief  CyDonohue  and  his  Mistress ;  when 
2  Q 
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they  shall  have  stood,  as  the  Poet  stood,  upon  the  ''  hntnj 
difis''  of  ^'  Arraiiinore,  loved  Arranmorei*'  and  fancied  tiai  he 
saw, 

"  niat  Eden  where  ih'  immortal  bravt 

Dwell  in  a  land  serene ;'' 

when  they  shall  have  stood  upon  the  w<»ld  filmed  Tarai  and 
shall  have  roamed  by  Lough  Neagh's  banksi  and  gazed  into 
those  magic  wat^s  where  lie  hidden  the  Bound  Towers  of  gjtlier 
days ;  when  thev  shall  have  seen  that  Moyle,  by  whose  roaruig 
waters  I'ionnuafa  longed  for  that  swoet  bell's  ringing,  which 
was  to  call  her  spirit  to  the  fields  above ;  when  they  snsll  have 
visited  that  vaUey  where  dwelt  the  faittdess  wife  of  O'Buark ; 
when,  in  a  word,  they  shall  have  seen  aU  those  spots,  rendered 
famous  and  illustrious  by  that  genius  which,  like  the  fabled 
light  that  shone  from  the  sacred  fingers  of  the  saints,  made 
bright  and  glorious  all  upon  which  it  rested,  they  may,  per- 
chance, ask — ^Where  is  the  Statue  of  Thomas  Moore  ?  Feasibly 
they  may  be  told  that  the  sculptor  is  eugaged  in  fonooing  the 
effigy ;  possibly  they  may  be  told  that  the  sculptor  will  be  Mxm 
engaged  upon  it ;  but  who  can  answer  for  the  suecess  of  the 
Testimonial  Committee ;  who  that  can  remember  Daniel  0*Con- 
nell,  standing  upon  the  HiU  of  Tara,  a  King,  with  the  smgiiig, 
roaring,  multitude  swaying  aronnd  Inm,  and  obeying  every 
word  and  look,  who  recollecting  this,  and  knowing  too  that 
the  great  popular  Tribune  is  five  years  dead,  and  has  neither 
statue  nor  monumental  tomb,  can  be  sure  tiiat  the  meoon 
of  the  National  Poet  will  be  preserved,  notwithstanding  ail 
the  promises  of  the  Nation  P 

We  know  that  great  men  tequire  no  statues  to  ke^  bright 
the  memory  of  their  deeds ;  whilst  a  star  shines  in  the  heavens 
the  names  of  Galileo  and  of  Newton  must  hve ;  whilst  a  passion 
burns  in  the  human  heart  Shakspeare  can  never  be  foigottea ; 
whilst  the  love  of  science,  and  of  unswerving  courage  in  the 
promulgation  of  truth,  can  mov«  the  breast  of  man,  the  niunes 
of  Harvey  and  of  Jenner  must  be  honored  through  the  eaKh ; 
whilst  great  deeds  of  high  and  noble  daring,  in  the  cause  of 
human  progress,  can  find  their  worshippers,  the  names  of  Fnm- 
cis  Xavier,  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  of  John  Howard,  can  never 
be  obliterated;  the  tombs  of  Napoleon,  of  Wellington,  of 
Washington,  need  no  tropies,  but  the  world  does  erect,  to  such 
men  as  all  these,  the  statue,  the  tomb,  the  trophy,  or  the  church, 
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and  therefore  we  demand  for  Thomas  Moore^  not  only  a  public 
atatue,  bat  likewise  a  civic-granted  site.   Better  that  of  Moore 
±here  should  be  no  memoriul  in  his  native  city^  than  that  it 
should  be  hidden  with  those  of  Lucas^  of  Grattan^  of  (yConnell^ 
of  Drummond,  in  that  lumber  place  of  the  Irish  Nation — the 
Hoyal  Exchange.  True,  the  statue  might  there  stand  in  worthy 
€X>inpany,  amongst  those  whose  memory  is,  like  the  life  of  the  old 
fagan  Gods,  all  glory  and  repose ;  but  when  men  from  other 
lands  shall  ask  for  our  Pantheon,  who  vrill  bring  them  to  that 
^rambling  monument  of  our  degradation,  our  decadence,  and 
our  poverty,  where  the  grim  silence  is  broken  only  when  a  few 
-vintbinking  fools  assemble  in  a  corner  of  the  edifice  to  yell  their 
admiration  of  some  roaring  demagogue,  or  to  signify  their  trust 
xn  some  glaring  civic  humbug.     It  is  not  thus  that,  in  other 
lands,  great  deeds  are  forgotten  or  slighted.    In  Rouen  tower 
tihe  statues  of  Comeille,  of  Fontenelle,  of  Joan  of  Arc.     In 
Antwerp  stands  the  statue  of  great  Bubens.     In  Edinburgh 
-rises  the  noble  monument  to  Scott.     By  the  banks  of  Doon 
stands  that  graceful  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Robert  Bums 
— ^he  memonal  to  Mary.   To  Moir,  Blackwood^s  Delta,  a  tes- 
tiaionial  will  be  soon  erected.-    Glasgow  has  a  monument  to 
her  Poet,  William  Motherwell.     Riga  has  a  monument  to  her 
composer,  Conradin  Kreutzer.     Schauffhausen,  a  petty  vil- 
lage>  but  the  birthplace  of  John  von  Midler,  the  historian,  has 
a  monument  to  his  memory.     Noyon,  a  small  French  town, 
but  the  birthplace  of  Jacques  Sarrazin,  the  painter,  engraver, 
and  sculptor,  who  places  before  us  Uie  court  of  Louis  the 
thirteenth,  has  a  statue  to  his  memory,  and  at  its  erection  a 
tlepatation  from  the  Paris  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  attended,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased  genius,  and  to  his  fellow 
townsmen.    Thus  the  intellect  of  other  lands  is  honored,  but 
"we  in  Ireland  nickname  our  streets  after  English  viceroys, 
erect  statues  to  England's  bravenr^  and  English  kings;  we 
are,  in  our  hero  worship,  below  tne  level  of  the  poor  Indian 
vrho  has  his  fixed  and  stated  devotion  to  Juggernaut,  and  lies 
<3own  at  these  times  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  IdoFs  car ; 
^re  have,  every  day  in  every  year,  our  worship  of  that  crush- 
ing Juggernaut,  English  prejudice,  and  each  public  monument 
in  our  city  is  but  the  record  of  some  high  festival  of  national 
flunkeyism.     Would  that  every   Irislirnan  thought,  witli  our 
countryman,  Sheridan  Knowlrs, 

"Tom  Moore  against  all  the  lyric  pods  that  ever  sang! 
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The  poet  of  love  ?    Yes^  and  the  poet  of  every  other  stum 
that  rings  from  the  richest  lyre  tluit  was  ever  swept  I    The 

?)et  of  patriotism  1  heroism  I  wit !  Zephyrs  and  flowers  ? 
es ;  and  gall  and  wormwood,  too  I  The  severe  as  well  as  the 
tender  I  scorn  as  well  as  love.  Lamentation  as  well  as  joy- 
Lamentation  till  the  heart  feels  as  it  could  burst  I  Our  blessiog 
on  thee,  Tom  Moore !  Thou  shalt  have  it  whilst  thou  sit 
living  I  Popular,  in  spite  of  the  monstrous  apathy  of  a  man's 
own  times,  that  neglect  him  while  he  breathes,  and  might  flou- 
rish the  more  for  cherishing;  and  leaves  his  reward  to  poste- 
rity, when  the  ostentatious  banquet,  in  memory  of  him,  can 
move  no  throb  in  his  heart  I  Thou  art  cheaply  popular  by  the 
dint  of  thy  own  affluent  strains  that  enrich  millions  of  souls  who 
pay  thee  inexpensive  homage.  Hadst  thou  sung  in  Pimoe 
or  Germany  thou  hadst  been  ennobled — and  estated  I — ^thatis, 
there  had  been  a  striving  in  rewards  to  come  up  to  the  rank 
with  which  the  Creator  has  uneffiaceably  stamped  you.'^ 

If  the  committee  for  erecting  a  monument  to  our  Poef  s  me- 
mory, can  only  teach  the  Irish  People  to  think  thn%  that 
monument  will  tower,  not  alone  to  the  honor  of  Thomas 
Moore  and  to  the  glonr  of  his  genius,  but  it  will  likewise 
prove,  that  to  one  great  Irishman  at  least,  his  country  was  not 
ungratefuL 

James  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  had  sot 
been  dead  a  month  when  meetings  were  held  all  through  the 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  some  public  nationsJ  monument  to  his  memofy. 
At  the  New  York  meeting,  the  statesman  Daniel  Webster, 
presided  ;  the  poet  Bryant  delivered  an  address  upon  the  life 
and  genius  of  the  departed  author.  Washington  Irving,  and 
Bethune,  and  James  the  English  novelist,  attended,  and  spoke 
at  the  assembly  in  support  of  its  object;  and  Presoott  Ae 
historian,  and  Longfellow  and  Dana,  the  poets,  and  HawUiome, 
the  author  rising  into  a  European  reputation,  sent  letters  con- 
veying their  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  success  of  theprojert; 
and  before  the  meeting  separated  it  was  resolved  that  a  mag- 
nificent statue  should  be  erected  to  Cooper's  memory  in  one 
of  the  public  squares. 

Can  Irishmen  learn  nothing  firom  this  &ct  ? 
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1.  Tie  Poetical   Worke  of  Join    'Edmund  Reade,     2  vols. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1852. 

2.  Eva,  and  other  Tales  and  Poems,  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton 

Buhoer,  Bart,    London:  Saunders  and  Ottley,  1842. 

3.  The  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
L^ton,  Bart.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  1852. 

4.  The  Poems  and  Ballads  rf  Schiller,  translated  by  Sir  Ed-- 

ward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London  :   1852. 

5.  The  Poetical   Works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir,   (Delta,) 

Edited  by  Thomas  Aird,  with  a  Metnoir.    2  vols.    William 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London  :  1852. 

''  Next,''  says  Jeffrey,  in  his  review  of  GampbeU'a  Specimens 
of  the  British  Poets— ''Ixieji  to  the  impressioii  of  the  vast 
fertility,  compass,  and  beauty  of  our  English  poetry,  tibe  re* 
flection  that  recurs  most  frequently  and  forcibly  to  us,  in  ac* 
companying  Mr.  C.  through  his  wide  survey,  is  that  of  the 
periabable  nature  of  poetic  fame,  and  the  speedy  oblivion  that 
has  overtaken  so  many  of  the  promised  heirs  of  immortality. 
Of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors  whose  worics  are  cited 
in  these  volumes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  celebra- 
ted in  their  generation,  there  are  not  thirtv  who  now  enjoy  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  popularity — whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers — ^in  the  shops  of  ordinary 
booksellers — or  in  the  press  for  re^publication.  About  fiffy 
more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  and  literature — 
the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of  collectors,  and  are  partially 
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known  to  a  few  antiqaaries  and  scholars.  We  have  defereact/' 
proceeds  the  distinguished  critic,  ''for  public  opinion;  and 
readily  admit,  that  nothing  but  what  is  good  can  be  perma- 
nently popular.    But,  though  it's  vivtU  be  generally  oracular, 
it's  pereiU  appears  to  us  to  be  often  sufficiently  capricious ;  and 
while  we  would  foster  all  that  it  bids  to  live,  we  would  willingly 
revive  much  that  it  leaves  to  die.    As  the  materials  of  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  accumulate  around  us,  more  and  more, 
we  fear,  must  thus  be  daily  rejected,  and  left  to  waste.    Tor 
while  our  tasks  lengthen,  our  lives  remain  as  short  as  ever. 
When  an  army  is  decimated,  the  very  bravest  mav  fall;  and 
many  parts  worthy  of  remembrance,  have  probably  been  for- 
gotten, merely  because  there  was  not  room  m  our  memory  for 
^I.     By  such  a  work  as  the  present,  however,''  (i.  e.  Gamp- 
bell's  BritUk  Poets,)  ''this  injustice  of  fortune  may  be  paitly 
redressed — some  small  fragments  of  an  immortal  strain  may 
still  be  reserved  from  oblivion — and  a  wreck  of  a  name  pre- 
served, which  time  appeared  to  have  swaUowed  up  for  e?er. 
There  is  something  pious,  we  think,  in  the  office  of  thus 
gathering  up  the  ashes  of  renown  that  has  passed  away;  or, 
rather,  of  calling  back  the  departed  life  for  a  transitory  glow, 
and  enabling  those  great  spirits  which  seemed  to  be  laid  for 
ever,  still  to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of  admiration,  from 
the  hearts  of  a  forgetful  generation.    The  body  of  their  poetiy, 
probably,  can  never  be  revived ;  but  some  sparks  of  its  spirit 
may  yet  be  preserved  in  a  narrower  and  feebler  flame.    When 
we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which  two  hundred  years  have 
thus  made  in  the  works  of  our  immortals,  we  cannot  help 
being  dismayed  at  the  prospect  which  lies  before  the  writers  of 
the  present  day.    There  never  was  an  age  as  prolific  of  poetir 
as  that  in  which  we  now  live.     If  we  continue  to  write  and 
rhyme  at  the  present  rate  for  two  hundred  years  longer,  there 
must  be  some  new  art  of  short-hand  reading  invented,  or  all 
reading  will  be  given  up  in  despair.    We  need  not  distress 
ourselves,  however,  with  these  afflictions  of  our  posterity — and 
it  is  quite  time  that  the  reader  should  know  a  little  of  the 
work  before  us" — ^adds  the  critic,  and,  thereupon,  he  proceeds 
to*  the  review  of  Campbell's  book. 

/  Following  his  example,  we  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  Beade's 
two  volumes  of  verse,  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  of 
>«Feffrey  ase  equally  applicable,  with  the  original  subject  which 
drew  theu^  forth.     There  is,  indeed,  something  congenial  to  a 
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charitable  mind  in  the  discharge  of  that  ''pions  office  of 
gathering  up  the  ashes  of  renown  which  passed  away/^  We 
wonld  willingly  perfonn,  in  Mr.  Beade's  behalf,  the  galvanic 
miracle  of  ''  calling  back  the  departed  life  for  a  transitory 

Slow/'  and  shoold  watch  with  a  tender  solicitude  the  spasmo- 
ic  jerks  and  twitches  of  our  poet's  deceased  fame  in  it's  con- 
vulsed yet  feeble  clutchings  at  the  skirts  of  a  renewed  existence. 
We  would  cheerfully  "enable  a  great  spirit,  which  bid  fair  to  be 
laid  for  ever/'  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  appear  to  many. 
Many  years  ago  the  critics  erroneously  conceived  that  they  had 
lamented  it's  final  departure,  and  decorously  attended  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Mr.  Beade's  poetical  vanity  in  days  gone 
by.  But  it  would  seem  that  they  must  have  omitted  some 
sacred  rite,  efficacious  for  the  repose  of  the  departed ;  for  the 
*'  great  spirit"  of  Mr.  Beade  appeared,  the  other  day,  in  two 
Tolumes  of  resorrectionary  poetiy.  We  cannot  donbt  that  they 
have  not  been  less  startled  bv  this  re-printing  and  publishing 
eircnmstance,  than  they  should  be  at  a  wake,  if,  as  the  funeral 
snuff  were  handed  round,  the  corpse  should  sneeze.  Indeed, 
such  an  occurrence,  though  sufficiently  trying  to  the  nerves, 
will  be  thought  to  fall  short  of  the  actual  apparition  of  the 
*'  buried  majesty  of  Denmaii,"  after  a  long  lapise  of  oblivion. 
Eor  it  is  from  ten  to  twentv  years  since,  that  Mr.  Beade  made 
himself  known  to  the  public  as  a  Bhyme-monger,  and  the 
public  forgot  him  in  the  interval  between  that  time  and  the 
present.    But  Mr.  Beade  is  importunate : 

*<loo1c  I  where  he  comes  again ! 

In  the  same  figure  like  the  king  that's  dead." 

Well  may  we  exclaim  with  Hamlet^ 

*'  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  !— 
•        •        •    What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  bard,  agiun  in  complete  type 
Bevisit'st  thus  the  glimpsea  of  the  moon^ 
Making  us  fools  of  nature '  Quarterly ' 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  blackness  of  our  ink  ?" 

Hamlet  does  not  exclaim  anything  of  .the  kind,  to  be  sure,  but 
then  it  is  quite  as  dose  a  parody  of  Shakspeare  as  aAy  Mr. 
Beade  himself  could  present  us  with  even  in  his  happiest  vein, 
an  opinion  in  which  we  eonfidentily  predict  that  our'lrchder 
will  hereafter  conenr. 
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Seriously — ^we  should  have  hoped  that  Mr.  Beade  reaembled 
Jeffrey  in  one  particular — ^"  deference  " — ^in  the  words  of  that 
eminent  man  above  quoted — "  for  pabhc  opinion/'  and  ex- 
pected him  "  readily  to  admit  that  nothing  oat  what  is  good 
can  be  permanently  popular '' — ^in  which  hope  and  expectation 
we  have  been  disappointed.  He  even  flings  Jeffrey  in  our 
teeth — casts  back  the  stone  we  threw — and  makes  us 

"  View  our  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart." 

For  he  cries  amain  with  the  Scottish  critic^ "  though  the  vivai 
of  public  opinion  be  generally  oracular^  its  pereai  " — shrieketh 
John  Edmund — "  appears  to  be  often  sufficiently  capricious. 
While  we  should  foster  all  that  public  opinion  bids  to  live,  we 
should  willingly  revive  much  that  it  leaves  to  die."  And» 
thereupon,  "  Amen  I"  cries  Mr.  Beade — be  it  so,  say  we. 

We  know  nothing  in  a  positive  degree  of  this  gentleman's 
position  in  society ;  but  we  are  not  left  without  indications 
sufficiently  significant  to  sustain  the  supposition  that  our  bard 
is  a  man  of  easy,  perhaps,  affluent  fortune.  We  are  glad  if  it 
be  so.  Did  we  think  that  the  author  of  these  volumes  of 
poetry  belonged  to  that  too  numerous  class  of  individuals 
whose  huDger,  not  less  than  vanity,  prompts  them  to  weigh 
their  bad  verses  against  good  bread,  we  should  pity  him,  and 
pass  on.  There  is  a  vanity  which  is  unfortunate ;  that  we  de- 
plore. There  is  a  vanity  which  is  criminal — that  we  will 
punish,  if  we  may.  Charity  might  claim  consideration  for  the 
professional  artist;  for  the  amateur  there  can  be  no  mercy. 
Were  this  man  young,  we  should  leave  him  to  time;  but 
he  is  an  ancient  offender,  and  can  hope  for  no  laeui 
panitentuB.  His  hairs  might  have  grown  grey — ^for  his  years 
count  with  the  century — ^in  wiser  and  more  useful  pursuits. 
Truly,  foUy  such  as  Mr.  Beade's  is  of  a  sublimated  sort.  Eor, 
by  some  unhappy  fatality,  his  very  virtues  enhance  his  faults. 
He  is  evidently  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  it  would  be  futQe 
to  deny  him  a  refined  taste,  and  intellectual  culture,  such  as 
might  enable  him  to  appreciate,  and  even  be  appreciated  by,  the 
best  literary  circles,  if  lie  would  but  consent  to  confine  himself 
to  their  social  amenities,  and  did  not  venture  to  emulate  indi- 
vidual distinction.  But  our  case  is,  that  these  very  circum- 
stances render  him  the  more  absurdly  guilty.  Surely,  that 
man  must  be  more  than  commonly  fatuous,  who — ^possessing; 
mark  you,  the  advantages  we  have  catalogued  in  his  favor 
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abore— comfortably  adjusts  himself  in  his  library  chair,  pen  in 
hand^  with  that  ddiberate  prepense  which  attaches  to  orderly 
blottb)g-paper>  and  with  nothing  stronger  at  his  elbow  than 
eau  sncree,  to  surprise  the  world  with — ^a  new  CAilde  Harold  I 
We  wiU  proceed  to  the  immediate  verification  of  this  most 
startling  announcement,  delaying  no  further  than  to  advise 
you  for  the  second  time  of  the  fact — and,  in  this  instance, 
repetition  will  be  found  desirable — ^that  Mr.  Beade  is  no  vulgar 
peaagogue,  or  precocious  boy,  whose  admiration  or  whose 
vanity  might  prompt  him  to  echo  in  his  rhymes  the  voice  of  a 
great  poet  of  a  great  generation.  Such  efforts  are  oftentimes 
the  ludicrous,  yet  by  no  means  dishonorable,  obeisances  of  a 
sympathizing  nature  awkwardly,  but  reverently,  paid  to  the 
supremacy  of  genius.  But  far  otherwise  is  it  with  Mr.  Beade. 
Would  that  we  had  only  to  complain  of  such  transgressions 
against  the  rights  of  originality,  as  might  arise  from  partial, 
and,  frequently,  casual  coincidence  in  isolated  passages,  with 
the  common  tie  of  a  vague  and  faint  resemblance  of  form  and 
color  to  a  renowned  original,  which  it  may  be  sought  to  imi- 
tate, but  not  to  re-produce.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  boldly 
consummated  the  design  of  adopting  subjects  already  treated 
of  by  others,  and  presenting  them  to  the  world  as  if  essentially 
original.  Lord  Byron  writes  CAilde  Harold  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza;  subsequentiy,  Mr.  Beade  publishes  a  new  Childe 
Harold,  manufactured  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  out  of  the 
fourth  canto  of  the  old,  adopting  for  title,  ''Italy,''  carefully 
following  Byron  hither  and  thither  from  topic  to  topic,  and 
using,  as  occasion  may  serve,  the  ideas  and  language  of  the 
noble  poet.  Lord  Byron  produces  a  dramatic  poem,  with 
Gain  for  its  subject  and  title.  Mr.  Beade  is  close  at  his  heels, 
and,  accordingly,  his  "  Cain,  the  Wanderer,**  goes  wandering 
and  maundering  in  blank  verse.  The  same  Lord  Byron  writes 
Heaven  and  Earth,  a  Mystery,  ''founded,''  says  the  author, 
in  the  very  title-page  of  the  poem, "  on  the  following  passage  in 
Genesis,  chap.  6 :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.' "  But  Mr.  Beade  is  as 
fertile  in  resources  as  ever,  publishes  a  drama  which  is  entitled 
"The  Deluge,"  and  with  an  effirontery  altogether  without 
parallel,  informs  us,  that  "  The  Drama  of  The  Deluge,  pub* 
lished  first  in  the  year  1889,  was  suggested  by  the  annexed 
passage  in  Turchaie  Pilgrimes"    And  he  quotes  the  passage 
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accordingly :  "  And  it  came  to  passe  when  the  sonnes  of  men 
were  maltiplied^  there  were  borne  to  them  (sir  daughters^  and 
the  Watchmen''  (i.e,  AngeU)  "  went  astray  after  them,  and 
they  said  one  to  another^  Let  us  choose  ns  wives  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  of  the  earth.  These  tooke  them  wives,  and  thiee 
generations  were  borne  onto  them/'  Mr.  Beade  adds  in  a 
note,  "  This  fable  arose  from  the  false  interpretation  of  Hoses' 
words.  Gen.  vi." 

It  would  be  silly  to  reproach  Mr.  Beade  with  the  idle 
epithet  of  plagiarist.  Bather,  it  would  seem  that  the  injured 
man  mildly  contests  the  claim  of  originality  with  the  knave  to 
whom  the  world  has  hitherto  hastily  and  unjustly  ascribed  its 
possession.  In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  of  a  discriminating 
and  unbiassed  third  party,  who  might  be  qualified  to  unravd 
the  truth,  we  are  left  to  the  most  harassing  conjectures,  and  to 
deductions,  which,  however  edifying,  are  distressingly  uncer- 
tain. Could  Lord  Byron  have  seen  Mr.  Beade*8  poems  in 
manuscript  ?  And  if  so,  how  noble  is  that  self-demal  which 
permits  a  rival  to  '*  bear  the  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him" 
with  which  one*s  self  should,  rightly,  be  red  all  over  as  scarlet  I 
But  further,  it  appears  that  even  this  exalted  degree  of  virtue 
does  not  suffice  for  the  author  of  lialf,  of  Cain  the  Wanderer^ 
and  of  The  Deluge.  With  such  dignity  does  he  keep  the  even 
tenor  of  his  obUvious  path,  that  he  actually  arrives  at  the 
magnanimity  of  almost  ignoring  the  impostor.  Who  was  this 
Byron  ?  Alas  1  Mr.  B^de  knows  little  of  the  person,  and 
seals  his  lips  with  that  charity  which  refuses  to  denounce  even 
the  guilty.  Who  was  the  writer  of  Juniwl  Letters  ?  No  one 
can  tell.  But  who  was  the  author  of  Childe Harold?  Surely, 
some  one  must  know ;  and,  if  anv,  none  better  than  the  seu- 
denying  Beade.  To  him  the  world  looks  for  a  solution  of  the 
question.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  lay  some  extracts  befoie 
the  reader,  which  may  enable  him  to  form  an  independent 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  subject.  The  following  paralld 
quotations,  though  not  made  at  random,  will  not  be  found  in 
the  same  order  in  Mr.  Beade's  Italy ,  6t  Byron's  ChUie 
Harold;  we  do  not  ''stand  upon  the  order  of  our  going." 
But  the  method  of  arrangement  is  beside  the  merits ;  nor  does 
it  help  us  in  our  strait  to  know  that  Mr.  Beade  was  a  child, 
when  the  (so  called)  Childe  Harold  appeared.  Has  not  pre- 
cocity sometimes  accompanied  genius  ?     Have  there  not  been 
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So^8  who  ''  lisped  in  numbers  P'    And  may  not  one  infant 
sp  as  well  as  another  ? 

Btbon*8  Oiadiaior. 

<'  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony» 
And  his  drooo'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  ais  side,  the  kut  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  Atiii— he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  Ms  rude  hut  by  the  Xkatube  lay ; 
There  were  kis  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — shall  he  expire 
And  unaveng'd  ?    Arise  !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  1" 

Mb.  Bsadb's  Oladiator. 

*'  Lo !  stagffering  back,  the  vanquish'd :  in  him  shown 
The  heroic  mould  the  sculptor  had  enshrined ; 
In  the  shagved  hair  and  slayery's  collar  thrown 

Around  his  neca,  barbarian  origin  is  known. 

•  *  •  • 

Fainting  he  reels,  blood  gushingly  hath  broke 
From  tne  red  life^wound  oozing  down  his  side : 
He  stands  as  in  his  country's  woods  the  oak, 

That»  cleft  and  thunder  rent,  &c.  &c. 

•  •  •  • 

Space  whirls  around  him  I  *tisnot  the  crowd's  roar 
He  hears,  the  blood  from  his  laxed  arteries 
Sounds  ebbing  like  the  spent  waves  on  the  shore  : 
In  the  red  sands  beneath  he  sees  arise 
Oreen^lds,  and  trees,  loved  forms  and  speaking  eyes. 
And  kinsman's  beckoning  hands-^Jhe  lifts  his  hea^ 
A  flashing  light  I  home*sfor  realities 
Buried  in  thunder- clouds  sink  darkened,  fled. 
His  quivering  limbs  convulse— life  passes — he  is  dead !" 


From  this  specimen  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  that^ 
in  our  futnre  quotations^  we  need  seldom — if  ever — avail  our- 
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aelves  of  italioB  to  point  out  the  grounds  of  leaemUiiioe 
between  the  two  poems.  The  following,  for  instance^  does  sot 
call  for  any  vehement  indication  such  as  might  be  supphed  hj 
a  diversity  of  type. 

By  BOH. 

**  Tety  Freedom  !  yet»  thv  banner,  torn,  but  ^jinf. 
Streams,  like  the  thnnaer-ntorm,  against  the  win< 

Bbadb. 

**  Hurl'd  to  the  aahes  now  is  Freedom  lying. 
Who  once  her  banners  from  those  towers  flong  hig^ 
Rent  by  the  thunder-storms,  but  freer  flying. 
As  wilder  grew  the  tempests  of  the  sky—'* 

Mr.  Beade  terms  the  temple  at  Psestum  "  stem,  auiere, 
iublime/'  but  it  must  be  r^nembered  that  the  two  latter 
epithets  were  ap^ed  by  Byron,  not  to  tiai  building,  bat  to 
the  Pantheon.  Distinctions  of  this  significant  character  sie 
very  much  relied  on  by  our  poet.  He  rings  all  the  changes 
on  the  line  in  CAilde  Harold  addressed  to  the  Pantheon, 

**  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime." 


He  can  no  where  meet  an  edifice  of  antiquitv  in  common  pre- 
servation, without  averring  that  it  is  "  simple,  erect,  severe," 
or  "  erect,  severe,  sublime,"  or  *'  simple,  severe,  sublime,*'  4c. 

Btbon*8  Colisbum. 

*'  But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twMie  H^wgh  the  loops  of  time,  Sfc" 

Btbon'b  Manfred,  Act  III.,  Scene  lY. 

"  Manfred.  Upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Bome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  uie  oroken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin" 

Mr.  Beade  coneolidatee  these  two  passages.     He  says  of  hii 
Coliseum, 


u 


Along  its  broken  edges  on  a  sky 

Of  azure  sharply,  delicately  traced,  &c.  &e. 
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And  through  these  hollow  windows  once  so  ^aced 
With  glittering  eves,  faint  stars  their  twinklings  shed 
As  if  they  smiled  within  those  sockets  of  the  dead  V* 

Btron's  Thrcuimene. 


tf 


I  roam 


By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Boman  rashness,  &c. 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earth-quake  reel'd  unheededly  away  1 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawninff  forth  a  ffrave  for  those  who  lay 
XJ^on  their  Ducklers  tor  a  winding  sheet ; 
8ttch  IS  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet  1' 

Mb.  Bkabx'b  Thrasimene. 

"  The  azure  Thrasimene — how  the  name 
Thrills  the  life-blood  responded  from  the  heart ! 
Visions  of  fight,  and  old  neroic  fame 
Before  the  minds'  eye  into  being  start ; 
Deeds  which  their  inspiration  still  impart : 
Here  fell  the  Boman  eagle's  win^,  by  fate 
Struck  flying,  as  by  Jove's  imperial  dart  1 
Unheard  convidsive  Nature,  foemen's  hate 
Mocks  the  wild  elements*  wrath,  with  blood  insatiate." 

Btron's  Velino, 

"  The  roar  of  waters  !*-from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave- worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  I  rapid  as  tne  lignt 
The  flashing  mass  foams.shaldng  the  abyss. 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Fhl^ethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

*'  And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence,  again 
Betums  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round. 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald -^ow  profound 
The  gulf  1  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  de^iincaa-  uoand. 
Crushing  the  cliffs^  whitffa  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 
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"  To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  showt 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea, 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings  through  the  vale— Look  bsck ! 
Lo  I  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 

Charming  the  eye  with  dread,  a  matchless  cataract, 

"  Horriblv  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge» 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien.'* 

Mb.  Bsads's  Velino, 

"  Lo  !  hurrying  onwards,  wreathed  in  mist  and  foanif 
His  robes  caught  upwards  in  delirious  flight, 
Velino  rushes  from  his  mountain-home. 
All  beautiful  but  terrible  in  might ; 
One  desperate  bound  from  vender  doud-capp'd  heigkt 
Flashingly  hurls  him  from  his  unseen  throne 
Shot  like  a  flying  Minister  of  Light ; 
High  o'er  the  chaos  wreck  his  crown  is  shown 
Of  rainbow-glories  faded,  still  upheld  alone, 

*'  Hovering  above  him  in  his  ruin ;  there^ 
Tortured  and  maddening  in  the  abyss  he  lies, 
Tet  on  his  shiver'd  forehead  he  doth  wear 
The  flickering  hues  and  light  of  his  lost  skies , 
Behold  in  eddying  wreaths  how  o'er  him  rise 
The  smoke,  the  reek,  the  steam  of  his  wild  breath, 
Wrung  from  the  efforts  of  his  agonies : 
How  lend  they  darkening  'gainst  the  mountain  besth, 
A  horror  to  the  scene,  that  war  of  life  and  death." 

Byron's  Venm  de  Medici. 

*'  There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fill* 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality  ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn  ;  within  the  pale 
^  »94kM^  an4  in  that  form  and  face  behold         . ., . 
What  mind  can  ma&ir,  irhen  Nature's  self  wouW  »» » 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
J^nvy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould: 
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"  We  gase  and  tum  awav,  aod  know  not  where. 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  Ailness ;  there — for  ever  there.^ 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away  !^-there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise. 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  FoUy-^we  have  eyes : 
Blood— ^ube— -and  breast,confirm  theDardan  Shepherd's  prize. 

''  Appear *d8t  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or. 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  yanquish'd  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star,  &c.'* 

We  shall  now  compare  our  bard's  platonics  with  Byron's 
passionate  apostrophe.  It  is  true  the  similarity  is  not  here  so 
strong ;  but  what  Mr.  Beade  loses  to  plagiarism,  he  gains  by 
native  audacity.  He  evidently  proposed  to  himself  the  task 
of  toning  down  the  warm  tints  of  the  original  to  a  respectable 
grey  tint,  and  though — oh,  rare  humility  ! — he  has  not  sought 
to  add  a  fresh  grace  to  the  Grecian  goddess,  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  veiled  her  charms  with  a  becoming  robe  of  British 
modesty.  Not  the  most  scrupulous  dowager  can  henceforth 
object  to  hear  the  Lady  Aphrodite's  name  announced  at  an 
''  at  home."  Mr.  Beade  is  the  Jeames  of  Parnassus.  In  the 
shadow  of  his  decent  platonic  calves  nought  can  come  that  is 
not  comme  U  fauU 

Mb.  Rbadb's  Venxa  de  Medici. 

"  Lo !  the  idolatry  of  elder  time, 
And  worship  of  all  ages,  mightiest  Love, 
Rainng  i^rom  self  each  sordid  thought  eubHme  ; 
The  son!  in  marble  moulded  forth  to  prove 
It's  immortality,  that  vainly  strove 
To  kindle  in  expression  the  deep  feeling. 
When  inspirataoB,  lighted  frdm  above. 
Embodied  that  divinest  form,  revealing 
All  the  vast  heart  hath  dreamed  within  it's  depths  concealing. 

<«  So  stands  \n  Ijf'e  the  breathing  Aphrodite ! 
Grace  radiates  from  that  ethereal  head. 
Crowning  her  as  with  a  glorv's  haloing  lieht ; 
While  on  the  aching  eye  and  heart  is  shed 
That  sense  of  adoration  which  is  fed 
When  language  sinks  beneath  the  spell  we  fbel ; 
Beauty  and  purity,  as  with  wings  outspread. 
That  brow  o'ershadow,  calling  us  to  kneel 
To  Love  that  does  in  us  immortal  founts  reveal." 
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Btbom's  PaaUkBon^ 

**  Simple,  erects  severe^  austere*  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temole  of  all  g^ds. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time ; 
Looking  tranquiUitj*  wnile  falls  or  nods 
Arch*  empire*  each  thing  round  thee*  and  man  plods 
His  wav  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  1 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?  Time's  scythe  and  tyrants'  rodi 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon !  pride  of  Rome ! 

"  Belie  of  nobler  days*  and  noblest  arts ! 
Despoird  yet  perfect*  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts-^ 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages*  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship*  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour'd  forms*  whose  busts  around  them  doM.' 

Mb.  Rsads's  PcaUheou, 

"  What  temple  frowns  above  us  in  our  path* 
As  if  the  step  advancing  it  controlled  ? 
I  know  thee,  awful  shrine  I  on  whom  the  wrath 
Of  twenty  ages  with  their  storms  have  rolled: 
Pantheon  I  who  unmoved  can  thee  behold? 
Thou  that  recall'st  Rome's  hero  origin* 
Thus  unadorned  cast  forth  from  nature's  mould : 
The  heroic  age  when  freedom  brought  forth  men, 
O  yet  shall  time  recal  that  golden  life  again ! 

'*  Virtue's  stern  impress  we  behold*  though  faded* 
Austerely  stamped  upon  thy  naked  brow  1 
The  acanthus  leaves  are  rent  away  which  braided  : 
But  never  awed  thv  majesty  as  now, 
While  eloquently  tnus  doth  Time  avow 
Thy  wrongs*  that  still  inspire  the  answering  mind 
With  thy  own  strength*  to  time  nor  change  to  bow* 
On  self-support  immovably  reclined ; 
To  fortune*  change*  and  time*  impassively  resigned. 

**  The  august  image  of  the  beautiful* 
Darkened  by  time,  deci^  may  not  efface* 
Sits  on  thy  front*  and  aoth  the  mind  o'er-rule ; 
For  its  imagination  cannot  trace 
Save  here  where  strength  and  majesty  and  gr^^^ 
Harmonious  meet ;  the  old  heroic  time 
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Lives  in  thee,  ages  slumber  round  thy  base ; 
Amid  the  barbarous  toys  of  modern  clime 
Thou  ttand^st  from  all  apart,  tiemy  simple^  and  subUme  !*' 

He  subseqnentlj  addresses  the  temple  at  Fsstum  thus : 

**  Tea,  there  thou  stand'at  stem,  austere,  sublime,  &c.** 

His  cast^  too,  from  the  statue  of  the  Laocoon  strongly  brings 
to  mind  the  attitude  of  Byron's  Gladiator,  which  last  -we 
imagined  he  had  already  made  sufficient  use  of.  But  Mr. 
Keade  can  mould  every  material  to  his  purpose  of  imitation. 
His  own  Oladiator  we  thought  a  fair  copy,  out  it  appears  the 
artist  was  not  satisfied  therewith ;  wherefore,  what  that  chef- 
d'oeuvre  wanted  is  now  supplied  in  his  Laocoon,  as  follows : 

**  His  head  leans  back  in  languor,  his  large  brow 
Is  ploughed  by  pain  in  furrows,  his  strained  eyes 
Sightless,  rolled  back  in  their  white  orbs,  avow 
Life's  incommunicable  agonies. 
The  human  will  unconquered ;  he  would  rise. 
His  foe  confronting  vainly  in  a  strife. 
Whose  victory  foredoomed  is  destiny's." 

We  could  easily  multiply  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Readers  delin- 
quency^ but  the  selections  we  have  already  made  from  his 
Itahf  are,  we  think,  amply  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  science 
of  imitation,  as  practically  exhibited  by  him  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments. We  have  but  little  more  to  add  than  to  ob- 
serre  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  way.  The  works 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  of  many  other  poets,  who 
made  some  noise  in  their  day,  but  are  now  jfast  fading  into  ob- 
livion, are  much  in  need  of  the  revivifying  illustration  with 
which  our  bard  is  so  eminently  qualified  to  enlighten  a  forget- 
ful generation.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  bid  him 
farewell — '*  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been,''  as  he  him- 
self, to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  or,  at  least,  some  one 
whose  turn  of  thought  has  much  in  common  with  his,  truly 
and  touchingly  remarks — without  quoting  a  few  concluding 
lines  which  will  t^nd  to  demonstrate  to  the  most  sceptical  how 
much  unskilful  originality  may  be  improved  by  judicious  re- 
construction. Thus,  for  instance,  the  author  of  Ckilde  Harold 
thought  fit  to  conclude  that  poem  with  an  apostrophe  to  the 
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"  Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blac  ocean — toU !" — 

which  ihe  world  of  poet-readers  had  apparently  consented  to 
think  quite  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  At  least/ Professor 
Wilson  did.  "  It  was/'  says  the  latter,  "  a  thougtit  worthy 
of  the  great  spirit  of  Byron,  after  exhibiting  to  us  his  Pilgrim 
amidst  all  the  most  striking  scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  and 
earthly  decay ;  after  teaching  us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the 
mutability,  and  vanity,  and  emptiness  of  human  greatness ;  to 
conduct  him  and  us  at  last  to  the  borders  of  the  Great  Deep. 
It  is  there  that  we  may  perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and 
unchangeable  abyss  of  eternity,  into  whose  bosom  so  much  has 
sunk,  and  all  shall  one  day  sink — of  that  eternity  wherein  the 
scorn  and  the  contempt  of  man,  and  the  melancholy  of  gieat^ 
and  the  fretting  of  little  minds,  shall  be  at  rest  for  ever.  No 
one  but  a  true  poet  of  man  and  of  nature  would  have  framed 
such  a  termination  for  such  a  Pilgrimage.  It  was  thus  that 
Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his  moments  of  ungoveniable 
and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  death  of  Patroclus.  It  was  thus 
he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal  despair  of  Chnseus— 

Both  Homer  and  Byron,  however,  are  gracefully  rebuked  bj 
Mr.  Eeade.  He  agrees  with  Wilson  in  thinking  the  thing  a 
pretty  conceit,  but  is  careful  to  hold  his  approbation  from  the 
execution.  "  Now  this,*'  he  says,  "  is  the  way  in  which  /do 
it/'  and  accordingly  we  are  honored  by  the  production  of  a 
few  stanzas,  on  an  improved  principle,  which  retain  the  original 
idea,  but  modify  the  expression.  It  will  be  hardly  neeessai; 
to  extract  Byron's  lines  on  the  subject,  and,  besides,  the;  run 
to  a  greater  length  than  are  suitable  to  our  already  o'er-bor- 
thened  page.  Happily,  Mr.  Reade  condenses  them  into  t 
quotable  compass.    '*  The  sun/'  he  says, 

• 

'<  The  sun  is  setting  o'er  the  western  steeps 
The  blue  Mediterranean  feels  it's  glow ; 
I  stand  upon  thy  brink,  rejoicing  Deep ! 
Could  I  behold  thy  waters  foAimng  iiow» 
Nor  aU  the  rapture  thou  d<)st  gire  avow  ? 
Thy  bosom  wears  the  azure  of  the  sky ; 
The  breeze  is  playing  o'er  thy  glorious  brow  ; 
The  pulses  of  thy  mighty  heart  on  high 
Are  heard  m  thunder,  throbbing  everlastingly. 
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"  Oracular  Ocean  1  I  would  raise  thee  here 

An  altar,  like  the  worshippers  of  old. 

Yea,  how  to  thee  with  reverential  fear. 

For,  in  thy  face,  my  spirit  doth  behold 

It's  limitless  faculty ;  thy  waters  rolled 

The  rise  and  fall  of  states  as  men  attest ; 

The  audible  march  of  time  by  thee  is  told. 

Thou  mirrorest  the  infinite  on  thy  breast. 
In  thy  all  fathomless  depths  is  typed  the  Almighty's  rest.'* 

In  like  manner  he  compresses  the  two  last  stanzas  of  Childe 
Harold  into  one,  bearing  in  mind,  it  is  evident,  Jeffrey^s  pro- 
jected invention  of  "  sAort-Aand  reading,^' 

Btrok's  Childe  Harold. 

**  "hlLj  task  is  done — ^my  song  hath  ceased — ^my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo  ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  ezting^ish'a  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier  I  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been— and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

''  Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — farewell ! 
'   Te !  who  have  traced  the  Pugrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 

If  such  there  were — with  yoUy  the  moral  of  his  strain  !" 

The  last  stanza  of  Mr.  Beade's  Italy, 

"  The  lay  hath  ceased ;  companion,  solace,  friend. 

And  laboured  thought  of  many  years ;  perchance  to  speak 
To  later  days,  if  it's  high  musings  tend 
To  Truth ;  inspired  from  Art's  eloquent  cheek 
Or  calling  man  in  solitudes  to  seek 
Nature  on  her  great  altars ;  or  if  he 
A  loftier  hope,  with  spirit  bold  yet  meek, 
It  binds  thee  closer  to  humanity. 
It's  wealth  is  given  by  Fame,  its  truth  absorbed  in  thee  !'* 

Bat  one  more  extract,  and  ve  are  done  with  him.    The 
choicest  dainty  of  the  feast  we  have  reserved  to  the  last.     In 
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tht  fijBi  flirt  tof  Uft  Hafyf  he  tho*  pays  wluit  he  term  • 
^ShrothfOft  itribute"  to  —  Byron  I  It  may  here  serftte 
MM&d  thfl  leader  of  Thaoken^a  deaoriplaaii  oC  f  olur  at 
OlaMouig  (T-^^  he  valbed  down  thci  atreet^-Md  looked  at  tlia 
Imrfhopa  thisre;  he  aavr  Captain  Olandetaat  the.wiiidowof 
iha  Jteading^joom^  and  hanng  taken  a  good  stare  at  that 
gantleaMii,  wagged  ki^Mcd  n^  Aim  i»  toi^  of.  0^pf^aMo»" 
fkOtr  such  a  Sm\do»,,eA  Veaiooj  our  friend 

.,  J^  .Sis ADS ."  waj^s  his  head'  at  {jord  Bi^bosu 

*f  Fhtoaebeibre lyMi gva^ palaoet  fM^ve jNua^* 
Norpa^a  brethren-tAbute  to  the  one, 
,  It's  tenant  for  a  troubled  hour ;  vho  was, 

Wlio  shall  be  ever ;  for  as  yonder  sun 
Hin  ftiine  18  fixed ;  when  the  waves  have  won 
Tlieir  own,  fair  Venice !  and  thy  throne  fbrgol. 
Thou,  Bt&ov  !  still  thy  deathless  course  shalt  tun  ,• 
Eternitj  dwells  in  the  poet's  thought ; 
Monarch  of  memory,  his  empire  from  it  wrought ! 

«  Long  aa  Man's  heart  to  Nature  shall  aapbre^ 
For  that  communion  where  no  foot  intrudes^ 
Long  as  he  listens  to  the  soleme  choir 
Of  mountains,  thunderstorms,  and  ocean-flooda ;  , 

Lous'  as  the  mind,  abstract  in  loftier  moods. 
On  life  and  passions*  workings  loves  to  dwell. 
Or  questions  of  the  fate  that  o'er  us  broodt 
So  long,  like  a  perturbing  oracle, 
ShaU  Harold's  verse  enchain  the  future  to  its  spell/' 

There  are  other  offenders,  however,  to  be  deatt  "with  bcmk 
Mr.  Reade.  M6n,  who^like  him,  have  no  lamds  to  pemt  ti^ 
are  ftee  to  affix  their  names  to  any  prodoetaon,  hiMr  -weak  or 
crude  soever.  Bnt  those  who  have  achieved  ceoowa  shaMMhe 
ebavrer  tt  their  reputation,  since  the  pnhlic  is  part  o«Der,if 
not  in -their  Ihme,  at  least  in  the  fhiits  of  tlieir  genhi^  We 
-do  dot  like  to  see  the  name  of  Bucwbb  gracing  aa^  Wwtt 
«nwoHhy  of  it.  His  eiaitte  to  the  gratitode  oi  lbs  litMy 
worid  hiive  been  long  established^  and  cordislbr  xtoogDi 
Since  Scotfe  time,  we  have  witnessed  ao^aneh  tanxn^ia  ss 
m  the  fieldfii  of  fiction.  Despite  of  an  indtdgeiice  inmaaMtmh 
'Which. has  grown  to  be  eharacteiistic,  demote  of  an  ladas 
prominenoe  too  frnqnently  given  to  inteUeofcial  snprenaey  over 
the-moral^difties  of  life^  the-atiengtb  and  graee  of  hia  in^an- 
tion-*M;he  pioioii  of*  the  eagle,  wM  the  phunagt  of tho^var** 
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have  dared  at  once  the  most  exalted  flights^  and  dazzled,  even 
where  they  have  failed  to  chann,  the  most  fiistidiona  eye. 
Strong  and  subtle,  intense  and  delicate,  passionate,  yet  ocmd- 
posed,  with  a  range  of  vision  wide  as  the  horizon,  yet  quick  to 
concentrate  its  power  on  the  pebble  in  the  path,  his  genius 
bears  on  its  front  the  stamp  of  that  Italian  type  of  intellect 
which  can  rear  a  temple,  or  carve  a  gem.  We  should  miss 
even  his  faults,  it  may  be,  were  amendment  adviseable.  You 
may  retrench  from  the  page,  but  not  from  the  public  memory ; 
and,  as  the  world  cherishes  with  a  certain  fondness  even  the 
errors  of  merit,  Bulwer  must  be  content  to  remain  Bulwerian, 
were  it  only  that  they  might  win  a  smile  amidst  the  graver 
interest  of  his  page.  Who  is  there,  indeed,  would  wish  Bulwer 
to  be  anything  but  Bulwer  ?  Himself,  only,  it  would  seem — 
else,  why  does  the  first  in  fiction,  and  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  drama  of  the  present  generation,  come  before  us  with  a 
batch  of  college  exercises,  and  Cambridge  prize  poems  ?  Por 
it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  view  these  volumes  of  his  verse  in 
any  more  respectable  light,  though  redeemed  in  many  instances, 
as  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are,  by  the  most  agreeable 
merit. 

We  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  and  would  make  it  a  commandment 
in  literature,  that  a  writer  of  celebrity  should  never  grace  with 
his  name  anything  unworthy  of  it;  especially  when  the  bearer  is 
endowed,  as  in  Bulwer*s  instance,  with  a  fortune  too  ample  to 
know  anything  of  want.  Where  this  maxim  is  disregarded, 
the  evil  with  which  public  taste  is  menaced  is  far  from  con- 
temptible. The  case  is  this :  a  manufacturer  produces  an  ink 
which  is  found,  after  sufficient  trial,  to  be  the  best  in  the 
market — ^the  manufacturer  from  the  beginning  thought  so— 
in  time  the  Public  thinks  so  too.  The  fortunate  man  takes  to 
trading  on  his  name — ^he  sends  out  an  inferior  article— -and  to 
this  second  **  fluid''  the  world  attributes  the  established  virtues 
of  the  label  with  which  hitherto  superior  excellence  has  been 
associated.  'Tis  ''Gall  and  Go.V'  is  it  not?  Enough! 
Meanwhile,  the  consumers,  grumbling  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
but  re-assured  by  ^  our  signature"  on  the  jar,  are  at  length 
penuaded,  to  their  misfortune,  to  reverse  their  former  process 
of  observation.  It  was  once  the  ink  that  made  the  manufac- 
turer ;  now  the  manufacturer  makes  an  ink.  And,  thus,  in 
time,  an  inferior  article  is  firmly  established  in  general  estima*- 
tion,  till  some  other  "  fluid''  firm  does  battle  with  the  dege* 

2  I 
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nfiabf/  and'  ttieB  its  vnt-^,  in  momiiig  mwspapm,  tnd  on 
dewl  mDs^  ''  Ask  for  Wormwood's  Sable  f'  As  vitti  mk,  so 
wiMi  liteiatore.  A  great  book  appears,  and  mhkes  a  great 
ivaoie}  and  tiieieafker  the  great  name  appears,  ^mi  a  great 
book  no  longer*  Yet,  the  world  is  wilting  to  be  deodved; 
ils  vanity  is  in  a  meesm^  a  pledge  for  ita  hSiet.  Aecose 
Balwer  of  writing  bad  poems  ?  As  well  accuse  oiid'a  sdf  of 
not  apjpredating  Bolwer's  good  novels  1  .  Why^  thece  ia  the 
old  label— <4ind  the  ffennine  signature'*^'' Idi^  Beastifuli" 
(with  a  big  B)*  *'  Actual,  &  Co.''  Let  the  reader  judge  for 
hjm^df.  A  more  schoolboyish  production  we  have  never  seen 
than 

Masabin. 

(The  World  wUhatU.J 
*<  It  WAS  a  vaulted  gallery,  where  in  long  and  gleaming  rowa^** 

The  ballad  metre,  of  course  :  a  flashy  rhythm  whose  "loud" 
vulgarity  nothing  short  of  genius  excited  to  the  utmost  can 
redeem ;  the  identical  measure  which  is  now  to  every  rhymiag 
young  gentleman,  what  the  hackneyed  ''heroic  line"  asea 
to  be  a  generation  ago.  It  is  with  the  "  feet**  of  the  balfsd 
metre  Bombast  dearly  loveth  to  fret  and  fume  its  hour  upon 
thp  st^ge.  Its  pompous  pretension  well  suits  weak  perfor- 
mance. It  is  impossible  to  read  it  aloud  without  falling  nrfo 
a  monotonous  sing-song  very  offensive  to  an  educated  ear.  In 
the  way  of  composition,  it  affords  a  most  sinister  faciliti^. 
When  restricted,  to  a  short  line,  you  must^  perforce^  tljik 
vigorously,  and  to  tlie  purpose,  and  every  useless  epithet  is, 
of,  i^eqsily,  setrenohed.  But  you  may  heap  Pelion  oil  O^ 
i6  tiQu.($hould  ns^the  atnicture  of  verse  we  areconsideiang; 
indQpdj  j^oQ,.i7msi  be, diffuse :  how  othent'ise  bulU  Up  a  line  as 
long  asitbe^  wall  pf  Gtuua?  It  resembles  ou6  of  these  wxmder* 
ful  hat-cases  that  hold  nat^  and  .raaloff  caaev  «id  isicopy  land  hair- 
brush, collars,  boot-hooks^  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  heaven 
knows  what  efefe  Tildes.  •Qnce  gtit  ati^ln^jMto'tt,;^^^^^^ 

your  liandjl{;erQb|ie&i  ana  tbe.boot4ft%oks  aataUiah^iiaiaam  widi 
the  collars.  So,  with  this  ballad  metre — epithet  Hueoei^  to 
epithet,  ideas  are  repea,^^,^  ,^4  ifl?PmtW  .4^BPWr^^  ^¥> 

*  *^  Thi  BmiM^lMk  vi  h^g  'B;^'  bK^fhiaiy  tb^  ptfi^iH^  of  nad^ 
ray.  Well,  it  ia  not  so  mnch  our  firalt.  'Tis  **  aU  along  oT  thiA  9kAm 
fidmunAfieada;  *  1  eitt tommitticattMifc  osito^goid'naiiiMM:'*'    ^^ 
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meiie  phiaaa-iQaking  and  word^paiBting.  The  vigoiw  luid  Jfiie 
of  Miimliijr  gave  to  it  a  bad  pre*emiaeziee^  and  it  i»»  best 
aqooeeded^  we  think^  m  '^  Locksley  Hall/'  TetnnyfOD;  hgr  • 
ti^yf  felicitQUs  chanffe9  iu  it?  original  straetore^  ioapiiwd  it  mtit 
a  wild  aad  gfaoefcu  oadence.  But,  be  that  as  it  anajr,  n^  aoiM 
fefis  w^  do  not  like  to  $ee  'hedged  toob/^  saye  ia  the  hands  oC 
aWoijunao*  .  ,     /      ■      ■  .•..«..  >) 

'^  It  was  a  vaulted  nailery,  where  m  lon^,  and  gleftsiitig  totr^  '  * ' 
The  statues  stood  like  QodB,  whose  iSit  is  gltfyi  'andh-^^reposea'^' ' 

Now,  what  busings  that  dasK  hi^ .  jbetwj^  ,tne  wo^St 
*^  glor/'  and  ^'  repose/'  we  cannot  divine.  It  is  a  pitiful  clap>^ 
trap^ 

**  And  on  the  walls  the  canvass  flowed  froiamany  a  gorgeous  frame  ; 
What  misers  are  we  to  the  toil,  what  spendthrifts  to  the  name  I 
Tbroogh  silent  air,  with  silver  light,  the  steadfast  tapers  sh6ne 
Upon  tne  Painter's  pomp  of  hues  l^e  Sculptor's  solemn  stone- 
Saved  from  the  flood  of  Time,  within  that  Ark  you  seemed  to  view. 
The  S(mt  of  Art*s  departed  world,  the  Fathers  of  its  new.  ' 

Along  that  gallery  feebly  sounds  a  Ibot-llsU  on  thefloor*^  '  > 

The  old  and  dying  man  la  come  to  count  his  treasures  o*ert-* 
An  old  and  dymg  Man  amidst  the  ever-living  Art )  f 

God's  Truth  I " 

Pco&nitj  is  parasitical  to  this  thrice  accursed  thythin.  It 
ia  necessary  to  fill  up  the  interstices  in  the  hat-bo&. 

«'  Qod*6  Truth  I  it  were  a  sight  to  stir  some  pinlsff.  painter 's<iMart ; 
It  were  a  sight  to  lift  the  soul  of  Genius  from  tne  Hour,  // 

To  see  the  life  of  Genius  smile  upon  the  death  of  Power !"  ,    , 

The  best  and  manliest  line  we  hate  niet  with'  as^y^ti  t^dagh 
we  nmafeaffim  that  we  eonsider  the  psridlel  between' '^  the  x)td- ' 
and  dying  fCan,''  and  ^  the  ever^living  Ait/' '  ^ryfar-fetbhe^*' 
Wb  osi,  iHiH  difficulty,  discern  either  paHty  dr  eoni^asl  b^  i 
twQoi  in  adiod  ekiateoeeaBdon'abstilustidn;'  ''    '    >^^•         '< 

"  That  old  ^xki  dyiijg  xop^  is  lord  of  s^lhis  f^fi^^sprv^^  t, . i .;  ^  •;. . «  < 
'That  me^tgre  hand  as  yet  can  stgn  a  thousand  lives^  awaj.  , 

'The  Bofnan  purple  hideb  t^e  woM  tl^at  faiaVs  tlie  heart  within,  ' 
And  tfOmrbh'  and  Steles  be  gildes  them  botb^  the  ^ui^Hsiit     * 


Masaitinl 


^ ' 


Ho^  ndoltettt' of  Ptjndennli'  Oxbridge  t    ' 


-f 


**  ^fX.  imsre  than  Cbnrcl^  #|id  nor^  thsp  S^tate,,  theltaliansprted,  I 
The  Art  in  which  his  Mother -Laad  yet  murmnred  to  his  «ar^ 
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So>  with  a  feehU  ibot-fall,  oOFt  h^  Qvawls  akngthe  floor^  ^ 

A  dying  man  who,  ere  he  dies^  would  count  his  treasures  o'er 

Where  is  the  use  of  saying  this  twice,  and  once  again  ? 

^'  And  from  the  sanny  landscape  smiled  the  soul  of  sweet  Lorriiw, 
Atid  from  the  ddep*  ^^  BRphalel  rose  oelettial  love  again  ; 


And,  bright  in  gDrgeout.coloored  ponip,  the  haggard  owner  seety 
Thy  baoauet^hallB  and  cloth  of  gold,  thou  sUtely  Veronese'. 
While  oalm  and  stern  amidst  the  blaze  of  wonders  not  their  own. 
The  gods  of  Greece  stand  group'd  around  their  old  Olympian's 

throne. 
There  Hermeey  &e.  &c. 
There  ever  in  the  Serpent's  fold  Laocoon  deathless  dies/*  &c.  &c.^ 

Oxbridge  again ! 

"  And  slowly  as  he  tottered  by,  the  old  man,  unresigned. 
Sighed  forth,  'And  must  I  die,  and  leave  this  pleasant  world 

behind  ; 
My  power,  my  state,  my  wealth,  my  pomp,  my  gpilleries,  and  mj 
halls  ?' " 

We  must  here  specially  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
two  foregoing  lines.     We  have  an  arriere  pens^  in  so  doing. 

«  Still  while  he  sighed,  the  eternal  Art  smiled  on  him  from  the 
walls, 
And  as,  at  last,  the  dying  man  crept  feebly  to  the  porch, 
He  saw  the  dying  Genius  stand,  and  lower  the  darlkened  torch  !* 

And  so  ends  Mazarin.     We  will  now  make  manifest  our 
arriere  pens^e  notified  above. 

**  And  must  I  die,  and  leave  this  pleasant  world  behind  ; 

My  power,  my  state,  my  wealth,  my  pomp,  my  galleries,  and  mj 
balls  ?" 

"  All  that  and  those  the  lands  tenements  and  hereditaments 

situate  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of in  the  county 

of as  lately  in  the  possession  of and  bounded  on 

the  north  &c.  &c.,  together .  with  all  right  title  and  interest  of 
the  said to  the  same  &c.*'  Alas  I  all  that  this  conveyan- 
cing jargon  of  "  ray  power,  my  wealth,  my  galleries  and  my 
halls/'  which  swells  out  BulweKs  verse  to  the  neccfSfiry 
dimensions  of  his  walKof-C%inB  metre,  can  be  held  to  signify, 
has  been  said  by  Mazarin  himself — briefly — touchingly  ! — "H 
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faU  quilfer  tout  tela^ — Witnes^tlic  following  quotation  frdin 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  do  Brienne.  "  1  was  walking," 
says  the  latter,  "  some  days  after,  in  the  new  apartments  of 
his  palace.  I  recognized  the  approach  of  the  Cardinal  by  his 
slippered  feet,  which  he  dragged  one  after  the  other,  as  a  man 
enfeebled  by  a  mortal  malady.  I  concealed  myself  behind  the 
tapestry,  and  I  heard  him  ^«y—»"Ilfaut  quitter  tout  cela  !*' — 
He  stopped  at  every  step,  for  he  was  very  feeble,  and  casting 
bis  eyes  on  each  object  that  attracted  him,  he  sighed  forth,  as 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  "  II  faut  qidtter  tout  cela .'" — 
WTio  is  there  that  will  not  pronounce  the  Count's  prose  more 
poetical  than  the  Baronet's  poetry  ? 

In  the  edition  of  the  present  year,  Bulwer  informs  us  that 
'*  few,  if  any,  of  the  poems  that  have  previously  appeared,  have 
escaped  revision  and  alteration."  We  deeply  regret  to  say 
Ihat  we  cannot  think  they  have  been  improved  in  any  material 
j^^ree.  The  structure  of  the  verse  is,  indeed,  in  many  in- 
sfuices,  changed,  and  additional  matter  added,  but  the  change 
is  little  for  the  better,  nor  is  the  additional  matter  more 
poetical.     Here,  for  instance,  is  Mazarin  in  a  new  rochet ; 

**  Serene  the  marble  Images 

Gleam'd  down  in  lengthen'd  rows. 
Their  life,  like  the  Uranides, 
A  glory,  and  repose." 

**  GlowM  forth  the  costly  canvas*  spoil  * 

From  many  a  gorgeous  frame ; 
One  race  will  starve  the  living  toil. 
The  next  will  gild  the  name." 

Here  we  must  pause,  however,  to  avow  that  these  two  last 
lines  present  a  very  desirable  translation  pf  tin?  origuiaj  Vff^n- 
telligible  verse,  above  quoted,  viz. :  ;i, . 

^MWJhat  misers  are  we  to  the  toil>  wliatspendthlifts  to  the 

ji  ,     name."  ;  .  ,-'»    .r     .:ii'h!  Im'i.-  :.•;  [ 

''  '  "  There  creeps  a  foot,  theri^  siglis  a' tti^at If, 

•    ■'  '"  •    •  'AloDgthe'^^ifetiflodr^  '   -      ?     ' 

An  old  jnan  Heaves  his.  bod  of  death 
To, count  l?|p  tr)9asuFe%,oi'er.,  .. 


iiT    . 

.  "  Behold  the  dying  mortal  glide 

/t;,'  Aiqidst  tb«< eternal' Art  j I.- '  '<>  -•■:-■. 


li  were.a  aij^ht  to.3tir,with,ixr,i(ff 
Some  pimng  painter's  heart. 


&c.  &c. 


4^:2  tHE  iBisH  QUABTERLir  itkvikif. 

(' "  ■  *'  Veil'd  in  the  Bomim  purpU,  pr^yi'     '  " 

Vjl ii  ■  The  cankclr-worai Within  j' *    :     ' m  '     •  ' ^  ., •  ■  ■ 

.  T^ci  •  ■  Asd  more  tfami  Bonrhon^s  90«ptr«^  syrti^^  1 1  >  i j ;  ■ 

The  crook  of  Malaria.         .   ;>   ;,      .1- 


■V   ' 


>.  * 


"  Italian,  yet  more  deaor  to  thee  '  :* 

If'       '                  Than  Mc^tre,  or  than  efook,  '  {       '    *            i» 

t   .'                    Tie  AH  m  which  thme  IkOy  ,  .."^     - 

,P                        Sfilfchann*dthy  ghzmg^kl'^..  ,    .  .  ^ 

^*^This,  too,  is  an  imprqrement  on  the  pngmal  fines,   \ 

^- Yet  more  tlian  Ghtireh,  and  more  than  State,  tbe 
-r.\    prized,  I  fear, 

TAe  Art  in  which  his  Mother-Land  still  murmured  to 
J'       ear,'* 

Statues  and  paintings  may  ''charm  the  glazing  loot,*^  \f»^m!t, 
nfhless  the  Cardinal  should  work  a  miracle,  could  har^^jr 
^tnumiur  to  his  ear/* 

^*  And  from  the  landscape's  soft  repose, 
Smird  thv  calm  soul,  Lorraine ; 
And  from  the  deeps  of  Raphael,  ro«e 
Celestial  Love  again." 

The  original  was  far  more  graceful  and  more  verisimilar  tlmo 
ihe  amended  edition.  The  former,  it  will  be  recollected,  rao 
thus  : 

^'  And  from  the  sunny  landscape,  smilM  the  soul  of  sweel 
Lorraine/' 

'*  Then  slowly  as  he  totter 'd  hy. 
The  old  man,  unresignM, 
Sigh'd  forth :  *  Alas  I  and  must  I  die. 
And  leave  such  life  hehind?* 

'*  *  The  Beautiful,  from  which  I  part. 
Alone  defies  decay  1* 
'        Still  while  he  sigh'd  the  eternal  Art 
Smird  down  upon  the  clay. 

r 

^'  And  as  he  wav*d  the  feeble  hand. 
And  crawVd  unto  the  porch. 
He  saw  the  silent  Genius  stand 
With  the  extinguished  torch  !*' 

To  the  original,  thus  modified,  sometimes  for  the  better,  and 
sometimes  for  the  worse,  Bulwer  has  joined  some  additional 
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verses,  which  have   the,  ?inlookfid-£ar  effect/  of  completely 
effacmg  the  leading  Idea,  of  the  poem.    Thait  Idea,  the  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to*  remember^  was  based  apon  a  contrast  be- 
tween "  the  old  and  dying  Man/'  and  "  the  ever-living  Art;" 
a  contrast  which  the  revi^d  edition  maintamy  and  signalises 
up  to  the  point  where  we  ceased  to  quote,  m&  where  additional 
matter,  to  which  we  a<^  now  referimgj  commences.    But, 
henceforward,  Bolwer  labours  to  destroy  bne  element  of  the 
contrast,  namely,  the  "  ever-liviT^y-tifss ;  and  it  now  appears 
that  this  same  eternal  Art,  being  wedaed  to  frail  canvass  and 
ma^e,  la  limited   in  iia  •  etonity  te^^^the  <dliration  of  its 
material  elements.  The  bull  is  not  of  our  hieediilgi   JW  this 
''  iong-hoxned "  the  Baronet  claims  the  medal.     He  grately 
informs  us  that  Art  is  but  a  creation,  and  the  idea  of 
Art — ^the  once  "  ever-living ''—^altogether  ;9ubordinate  to  a 
second  Abstraction,  (constituting  a  ^^(/  element  in  this  jumble 
meant  to  have  been  a  contrast,)  namely,  to  the  Creating  Power 
— ^Thought — ^Mind.    "We  knew  all  this  before ;  but,  then,  as 
a  condition  of  appreciating  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  poem, 
we  had  agreed  to  ignore  our  consciousness  of  the  fact,  and  to 
admit  a  fictitious  basis  of  contemplation,  a  conventional  stage 
whereon  the  metaphysical  bard  might  exhibit  his  marionettes, 
\m  '^eyemliving  Art,''  and  the  flesh  and  blood  existence,  soon  io 
cease,  manifested  in  the  person  of  the  dying  Cardinal.    But 
all  this  is  reversed  in  the  lines  added  to  the  second  edition,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.     Our  politeness  has  thus  received  a 
most  ungrateful  return,  and  we  are  as  much  as  UAA  in  good 
verse  that  we  are  old  foozles  for  our  pains.   This  is  the  child's 
game  over  again.    The  well-bred  innocent  selects  from  the 
company  a  young — or  old — gentleman  of  amiable  manners, 
and  Dcnevolent  expression.  Eyeing  "  his  man  ^'  with  the  glance 
of  a  basilisk,  he  runs  up  with  extended  arm,  and  clenched  fist, 
and  bawls  out  "sec  what  I  have  here!— a  mouse" — ^where- 
upon Mr.  Amiable,  good  guJl  that  he  is>  exclaims  with  an  en- 
lightened and  grateful  smile,  "  Oh  I  dear  -me — and  it  i^  a 
mouse,  to  be  sure." — "  No,  but  it  ain't,  though — ^if  s  nuffin — 
it's  crumbs — ^bah !"  rejoins  the  mother's  pnde,  opening  his 
pretty  fist  as  flat  as  an  oy;9ter-isbe)l9  a^  aix  cviflence  in  support 
of  the  curt  contradiotion.    In  like  manner,  we  were  informed 
by  the  rhyming  baronet  that  he  had  the  "  ever-Uving  Art " 
shut  up  in  one  hand,  whilst  the  pretty  sterlet  Man  swung 
whining,  like  a  creaking  toy,  from  tlie  other.    But,  '^  No>  it 


ain't  though— it's  TAoug^iftf/^.Qjf^p^fM^  into  the  mo 

of  Mazarin^  by  way  of  dencbing  tlififbufiii»ew^nat  he  himself 
the  course  of  the  poem  asserted^  an 'hiaowtif  proper 
more  than  once  :—    ••^•"  '  ""  ^'"^  '"' 

" '  The  Beautiful  from  which  I  part 
Alone  (3{dft^9  a&ca^f'.\ '"'^;^-^' ' 

Still  w}^ile.$e^H^44.#'ifi^^^^ 
SmiM  dowiL  \xffm  ihei  <jlaj/' 

Well,  we  had  our  objections,  but  fipa)Jy>agreed  that  it  sho  ^^.j^Jd 
be  so,  when,  instantly,  Bolwer.  g^ves.  us^a^d  himself,  the  lie 
direct,  in  the  additional  verses  herd 'sabj<^ed;' 

'*  The  world  without,  for  ever  your's, 

Ye  stern  remorseless  Three  ;  [i.e.  the  Parc«r 
What,  from  that  changefUl  World*  sbcures 
Calm  Immortality? 


"  Nay,  soon  or  late,  decays-alas. 
Or  canvass,  stone,  or  scroll ; 
From  all  material  forms  must  pass 
To  forms  afresh,  the  sotil. 

•'  'Tis  but  in  that  which  doth  create*'^ 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  too  significant  itaUcs 
not  ours,  but  Bulwer's  own. 

**  'Tis  but  in  that  which  doth  crei^e, 
Duration  can  be  sought ; 
A  worm  can  waste  the  canvass ; — Fate 
Ne'er  swept  from  Time  a  Thought." 

To  this  complexion  we  are  come  at  last  I  The  once  cherisli.^^ 
Idea  of  the  everliving  Art  is  abandoned,  'and  the  ^f^^r% 
terrible^  who  induced  us  to  admit  that  he  had  it  fast,  ^tx^^ 
cruelly  deceived  us,  runs  to  hide  his  curly : head  in  thepf^^ 
tecting  lap  of  Mrs.  Thinking  Principle; 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  tW^  mirit  of  the  poe^ 
Mazarin,  applies  with  equal  forcCj  a^,  ijye  shal^  jjresently  see, 

Farewell  to  the  SeauH/ul,  mthiu, 

"  Within  the  pri^pn's  drpary. girth, 
The  dismfil  ifight,  before    ,     .1 
That  morn  on  which  the  aungeon  i^arth 
Shall  wall  the  soul  no  more» , 


■  If 
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^<  T^re  irtood  eerenest  images .  *'  '  '  —    -'""•^  ^''^^' 
•    Wbertd  ddontSd  GMiu0  lny^    "  "  ''     "''  >■  I^  ^' 
M.'Xfae'evor- jovng  Unaides  t      i   <    *    i)  •i-'M"..  ,'\^ 
Around  the  Child  of  Clay.    .       , ,  t. .  n  ,..| .   . ,<  i.. 

♦        •        •    .    •        •    .■        , 

"  To  erace  those  w«)U  l^e  needeji  nought 

That  tint  .or  stone  bestow^ : 
'  Oreation  kindled  front  hi^  t)i6tigfat'; 

Ho  called-JLiiuwI  g^dd  krlys^   '^ 

*'Tb0  4feitMfePt4^soiiW'kA'6*r'"  ■  "    '•   '     "  "  '  ^' 

Ut»oirttie«apliv«'^Mdr  '■'  ""-■f    -^  "' '  "    '"* 

As  bright  'within  ihoaei  vuljbi  f9f  ^wo^y  > '      ' '  t    -i  i ) . 
As  on  the  sunlit  child. 

«  «  •  4    '  ''it' 

/ 

"  Foreetful  of  the  coming  day,    . 
I^on  the  dungeon  floor 
He  sate  to  count,  poor  child  of  clay. 
The  wealth  of  genius  o*er ; 


n 


To  count  the  gems  as  yet  unwroug^t. 

But  found  beneath  the  soil ; 
The  bright  discoveries  claimed  by  thought. 

As  future  crowns  for  toil.     • 


'*  Lo !  from  the  brief  delusion  given. 
He  starts,  as  through  the  bars 
Gleams  wan  the  dawn  that  scares  from  Heaven 
And  Thought  alike — ^its  stars. 

**  Hark  to  the  busy  tramp  below  f 
The  jar  of  iron  doors  1 
The  jealous  heavy  footfall  slow  -     •      i 

Along  the  funeral  floors !  .,  | 


"  The  mnrmur  of  the  crowd  that  l*oUnd 
The  human  shambles  throng ; 
That  muffled  sullen  thunder-soundl^ 
The  Death-cart  grates  along ! 


\  \ » 


'* '  Alas  1  so  soon ! — and  must  I  die,' 
He  groaned  forth  unresigned  ; 
'  Flit  like  a  cloud  athwart  t£e  sky. 
And  leave  no  wrack  behind ! 


t4 


* 

And  yet  my  genius  speaks  to  \ne  * 
The  Pythian  fires:  my  brain ; 

And  tells  me  what  my  life  should  be; 
A  Prophet— and  in  vain  f 
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,1  ,  .  ^'  Q  realm  more  widei  from  ,c)U^to.cliaip« 

Than  ever  Oe^sar  swayed ;  ' 

O  conquests  in  that  world  of  time' 
My  grand  desire  stitvByed !^ '• '  '' 
&e.    &o.    &c  -     : 

Trnbf^  Bxdwer  sttinB  sodtteiiwitka'delndveiimUbkiiLoaB^ 
tojoaaQy-^hat  of  lepeatingwhatgDeatineahaFesafiidyliefctcrihai 
tikey.  Aa  with  Maeaiin^  ao  withOheDiedr.  We  fa^ve Inod ike 
Ckmnt  de  Bnenno*  Let  na  hear  Thiers*  '^AjaAr6Gk6mar/' tufl 
the  latter^  "  the  originai  e£  whatevei  is  tcoeat  to  naiise  aad 
genuine  paasicm^  in  the  modem  poetry  of  "Ennce,  died  bf  the 
guillotine^  July  H,  1794i.  In  asuending  the  aoafibld^  he  ened, 
^2b  diewymingP — ^'il^i^&iv^utf  ^p^ttftf^fitfttff  he  added, 
stiiking  his  fonhead^  act  in  the.  fbar  4rfi  deaths  but  the  despair 
of  genius/^ 

If  the  reader  hare  not  forgotten  the  days  of  bis  yonth,  the 
foregoing  extracts  will  possibly  recal  to  hisjniiid  a  school  ex- 
eccise,  which,  in  our  time,  was  known  by  the  term,  at  once 
technical  and  appropriate,  of  '*  ampUiicaHon^  ikemef  Uie  objeot 
of  which  was  to  encourage  tiie  youthful  mind  t6  view  a  givci 
subject  in  its  various  relations,  and  accompanied  bv  its  fittng 
accessories,  but  which  was  still  more  useful,  perhaps,  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  command  over  kngaage,  and  a  fiuditf 
of  composition.  The  danger  of  diffuseness^  which  attends 
this  species  of  literary  ererdscy  was  at  all  times  obviated  by 
tibe  judicious  supervision  and  criticism  of  oar  worthy  pre^ 
ceptor,  who  did  not  fail  to  prune  redundandes,  and  to  point 
out  the  superior  advantages  of  simplicity  and  brevity  in  the 
expression  of  whatever  can  claim  to  be  truly  noble,  fx  erea 
striking.  The  practise  was  this :  tlie  brief  outlines  of  a  stoty 
weve  sketched  by  the  master,  in  which  the  niain  incidsnto 
wek^  stffongly  dehneated,  tho  details  move  faintly,  (mt  omitted 
altogether;  and  from  these  iskadori materials  we>  his  pupils, 
were  required  to  eonstructy  in  prose  or  vevfc/a  riompositioii  in 
full-*-»aiid  fulness  of  matter  was  rather  enoouraged*-^-drawing 
upon  our  knowledge,  or /our  iiiiagiiMti(»,  iibr  the  completion 
of  tiie  sketch  required  to  befilleAupi!'Our'lid)oars  condnded, 
Bevd.  Ferula  Blank's  commenced,,  anci  were  direet49d  to  the 
correction  of  diffoseness^  to  the  rgection  of  onnecessaiy 
details,  and  to  the  distribution  of  that  light  and  shade  (rf 
language  which  might  best  serve- to  bring  out  in  strong  relief 
Ihe  chief  incidents  of  the  narration.     In  this  class  of  com- 
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Ition  many  of  Bttlwef's  minor  poems  mu»t  be  content  to 
t.  They  are  inerc  awflifi<iaiion  iheme9 — he  gets  hold  of 
lort  story^  or  pithy  saying,  and  forthwith  indites  a  protest 
inst  the  Meeting  nature  of  events,  and  the  brevity  of  wit. 
iiiMBcnireBioe  of  an  hour  is  wrought  out  into  the  hiBtary  df 
igE^itnd  a  passionate  exclamation  is  brought  to  reason,  and 
4Haddly  divided.  He  takes  twice  the  time  to  kill  people 
i  titey  ever  took  to  die.  An  apophthegm  is  not  complete  till 
srandaon  is  tinged  to  it.  A  master  hand  may  simply  point 
be  eventful  hour,  but  Bolwer  is  by  no  means  satisfied  till 
MB  afBxed  a  second  indicator,  with  all  its  painful  proerasti- 
OB,  and  tautological  iick-^tick  I  We  have  no  objection 
I  he  should  occasionally  exercise  himself  in  com- 
ition;  but  we  protest  against  the  publication  of  the 
reifies.  We  do  not  consider  them  worth  reading,  certainly 
worth  paying  for. 

terioualy.  Literature  has  its  integrity,  like  every  other  way 
i&j  and  the  world  expects  that  inferior  works  should  not  be 
V  forth  under  the  guardianship  of  an  eminent  name.  Of 
better  poems,  published  by  him  in  the  edition  of  this  year, 
sh  might  be  said  in  commendation,  and  somewhat,  too,  in 
rare.  With  all  its  faults,  "  The  New  Timon'^  must  con- 
te  to  be  popular,  and  we  deeply  regret  that  our  space  pre- 
ies  us  from  a  lengthened  notice  of  that  poem.  The  truth 
mr  duty  as  reviewers  emphatically  required  at  our  hands  a 
i^ete  exposure  of  the  imposture  which  Bulwer  has  put  upon 
reading  community,  by  giving  to  the  world,  under  the 
elion  of  his  name,  more  than  one  composition  beneath 
iieerity,  and  which  calls  for  an  indignant  protest.  It  will  not 
Ui  cite  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  to  the  bar  of  opinion. 
t^  not  want  Bulwer's  queen^s  evidence  against  them.  We 
acquire  Iiim  to  have  abstained  from  participation  in  their 
■inlity.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  works  of  the  two 
net  poets  are  to  be  found  many  compositions,  most  dis- 
ceftil  to  men  such  as  they,  and  unworthy  of  any  one.  But, 
bak,  how  is  the  world  the  better  for  the  bad  verses  of 
irdswortb  or  of  Coleridge  ?  And  is  Bulwer  to  be  encou- 
ed  to  think  that  Ae  may  do  with  applause,  what  tiey  were 
permitted  to  do  without  reprehension  ? 
yi  Bulwer's  translation  of  Schiller's  poems  wc  wish  to  speak 
1^  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  his  task, 
translate  them,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  to  write 
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as  thegreAt  German  himself  would  have  written^  had  thelangu. 
of  translation/and  not  the  language  translated,  been  his  na. 
tongue.  We  need  not  add,  that  we  know  not  of  any  tran 
tiQn  w^ch  fulfils  such  a  oondition ;.  and,  yet,  if  we  might  nmo  Ice 
gijL  Gxcepiioa  in  &v<»*  of  any,  the  following  seems  to  biaB<ve 
established  a  right  to  be  included  in  such  exception.  It  _ 
sQsses  all  tha  ease,  freedom,  and  freshness  of  an  original,  if 
ogply  Gon^nt  ta  ignore  oue  infelicitous  line. 

I'b'b  Sharing  of  the  Ei.bth. 
^,r .,..  ,  .     .     ,  CTraj^UUe4from  Schiller  by  BtOwerJ. .     . 

,  .   «< '  Here^  take  th^  woArld !'  cried  Jove  from  dut  his  hearen 
Ho  mortals.—' Be  jou  of  this  earth  the  heirs ; 
Free  to  your  use  the  heritage  is  given ; 

Brother-like  choose  the  shares.' 

**  Then  every  hand  stretched  ea^r  in  its  greed. 

And  husy  was  the  work  with  young  and  old, 
'f  he  Tiller  settled  upon  glebe  and  mead. 
The  Hunter,  wood  and  wold,* 

*'  The  Merchant  griped  the  store,  and  locked  the  ware— 
The  Abbot  chose  the  gardens  of  the  vinfr^ 
The  King  barred  up  the  bridge  and  thorough-fare> 
And  cried  <  The  tolls  are  mine  !' 

.11' 

i*  And  when  the  earth  was  thus  divided,  came. 
Too  late,  the  Poet  from  afar,  to  see 
That  all  had  proffered,  and  had  seized  their  claim — 
'  And  is  there  nought  for  me  ?* 

"  *  Shall  I,  thv  trtiest  son*  be  yet  of  all 

Thy  human  children  portionless  alone  ?' 
Thus  went  his  cr^,.  and  Jove  beheld  him  fiill 
Before  the  heavenly  throne. 


1  ■•  I 


I     <'  •"'  i 


^  ^  If  hi  the  luld.'of  dreams  thou  wert  abiding,' 
,,   . ,     ,  AAswi^red  the  »God,  *  Why  murmiipest' tti6ii  at  me  f 
Say,  where  weirt  Mou  when  earth  they  were  dividing?' 
'  '      fbe  Poet  said,  '  Bt  Thee  r 


*'  fvUpoa-.thj  gloriotB  aspect  d#ek  mv' si^ht^J.  * 

,      The  masic  of  thy  heaWp  c^nwaUed  oiy 'ear ; 


Pardon  the  soul,  if,  drunke^  vith  thy  iig^i,t,5 
'  It  lost  its  poftiou  here,  I*        , , 


■  ••     <  i   ..   "■.      <i     :r.-  •        •'       h.'r''t,-  ■»  i 

•  This  ungrammatical,  not  to  say  nonsensical,  error  pOjM  liATe  pe^ 
easily  obviated  by  writing  the  line  thus  :        '  '      • . .  < 

**  Hunter,  midst  wood  and  wold." 
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"  *  Yet,*  Miflwered  Jove,  *  the  world  no  more  is  mine— 

,  ,   Fiel(},  ol^«Mce,AAd  mart  are  giy'iw^Q  pla^e  for  iheed 
But  come  at  will,  aiuce  Earth  thou  must  xe^ipi*.  •  ,  ,  ,.  ^     ,, 
'  To  heav'n — and  live  with  me  !* "        ,  ^       . 

.  Pasfiii^'to'a'brief  leriew  of  Moir^e  life  ftnd  pbemS,  irfe 
ave  nalnifallj  'dittwii'  into  a  traiin  of  reflection  oi\  the'  causes 
and  nature  of  that  sabsidiary  class  of  Hteratura,  in  whieh  tbe 
warks  of'  tbe«  latter  are  entitled  to  hold  a  distiBguished  place. 
At  first  sight,  it  wotdd  appear  that  the  richness  cf  oar  poetic 
toeasnres,  hoarded  through  many  centuries,  .might  suffice  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  reading  world  in  our  day,  and  long 
after  it;  and  that  the  fruits  of  renewed  efforts  by  the  present 
generation  might  be  well  regarded  in  tbe  light  of  sitperflmties. 
This,  however,  on  exanrination,  will  pi!tdve  to  be  an  illiberal 
view  of  a  subject  so  attractive  and  so  important  as  the  progress 
of  literary  merit.  While  we  cherish  the  past,  let  us  not  refuse 
to  appreciate  the  present.  Each  generation  possesses  require- 
ments of  '\\A  own,  and  were  the  world  to  cease  from  its  labours, 
the  liberty  of  thought  would  be  imperilled  by  an  indolence  too 
respectful  to  the  triumphs  of '  the  old  times.  It  is  well  stare 
super  vias  antiquas,  but  not  to  stand  too  long,  or  the  0tf ength 
of  repose  may  degenerate  into  the  rigidity  of  paralysis. 
Change  is  the  rule  of  all  mundane  things — variety  is  often  a 
renovation.  Were  we  to  contemplate  only  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  our  admiration  would  run  the  risk  in  time  of 
becoming  indurated  into  pedantry.  However,  there  are  minds 
which  require  the  intense  feeling  and  vivid  language  of  the  in- 
spired to  be  translated  in  a  simple  dialect,  and  which  modestly 
seek  to  be  initiated  by  slow  degrees  in  that  seiende  of  genius 
which  deals  in  the  alchemy  of  "thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  bum.**  To  such  Delta  was,  for  many  years,  a 
discreet  and  assiduous  interpreter.  He  occupied  a  position 
between  the  high  life  of  genius,  and  the  low  life  of  smimbility, 
and  oonld  well  instruct  his  huAible  but  curious  auditory  in  the 
manners  and  pursuits  of  the  great  folk  of  Paroassus,  how  they 
thought,  and  what  they  said.  In  the  tasteful  parlour  of  his 
verse,  his  visitors  can  see  feflected>  without  embarrassment, 
some  portion  of  thdt  dplettdottr  which  would  "  strike  them  all 
of  a  heap "  in  the  great  drawing-room  upstairs,  and  they 
accordingly  vote  Mr.  Moir  "so  agreeable,''  whereas  they 
would  be  terribly  afraid  of  "such  grand  people"  as  Lord 
Byron,  or  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
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Moir  was  bom  in  Museelborgh  in  179B^  nd^  like  Akenside^ 
and  Darwin,  practised  physic,  and  that  too  with  consiflerable 
reputation  and  well-deserved  success.  '^  Business  firsi^^'  says 
his  biographer,   '' literary  recreation  next— and  poe^  the 

|)rime  of  it:  snch  was  the  key>note  on  which  Moir  piteked  his 
ife,  and  kept  it  to  the  end.  Constituted  of  the  pradtel  and 
the  contemplatiYe,  of  the  robust  and  the  keenly  aust^tible^ 
we  have  in  Moir  that  duality  of  nature  which  makes  fi  oon- 
plete  man/'  In  private  life,  he  was  the  moat  estuoable  of  men, 
uke  his  great  coanteymaa  Scott,  like  manj>  of  ioM  great 
oountiymen ;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  our  restricted  space 
Goropefs  us  to  do  slender  justice  to  the  ihemorjr  of  aii  affec- 
tionate husband  and  father,  a  staunch  firiend,  and  a  patriotic 
and  exemplary  citizen ;  in  reference  to  sueh  topes,  we  are 
compelled  to  refor  our  reader  to  Mr.  Aird'a  grac^  aod 
well-digested  memoir  of  his  friend. 

Amongst  his  prose  works  are  Outlines  of  the  Ateieni 
Hwtory  of  Medicine,  several  medical  tracts,  Lectwet  n 
the  Poetical  LitertUure  of  the  last  Half  Otnimry,*  and  a  ferj 
interesting  and  gracefufiy  written  Memoir  of  the  iKte  Dr. 
Macnish,  the  modem  Pythagorean.  '. 

*^  As  a  sample  of  Moir*s  descriptive  power,"  says  Mr.  Aird, 
*^  take  the  morning  scene  by  the  sea,  in  the  poem  «f  Tk 
Fowler.    Desolate,  spectral,  drear,  the  scene  is  a  moatiAipres- 


sive  one.'^ 


THE  FOWLEE. 

*'  I  have  an  old  remembrance — ^'tU  as  old 
As  childhood's  risions,  aod  'tis  mingled  with: 
Dim  thoughts  and  soenea  grotesque*  by  laetaaj 
From  out  obliviQn's  twilignt  coiyured  np^ 
Ere  truth  had  shorn  imagination's  beams. 
Or  to  forlorn  reality  tamed  down 
The  buoyant  spirit.    Y^  t  the  shapes  atad-htfes 
Of  winter  iwihght^  oiften  as  the  year 
Bevolres,  and  boar-frosl  grimes  the  WM»d«w^silV 
Bring  back  the  lone  waste  soene  that  gave  It  Mrth  | 
And  make  me,  for  a  o»eai6ait,  whatliras        '  '  ' 
Then,  on  that  Polar  mdm-^a  little  bcrf,     ' 
And  earth  again  the  r8alttik>f  ^ry^landl'  -  t    >    ^ 


1 1 


t  -I  ./. 


"A  Fowler  was  our  visitant;  his  talk 
At  eve  beside  the  flickering  hc^t|i,  whila  hnvU 
The  outward  winds,  apd  haikipps  on  the  pane 
Tinkled,  or  down  the  chiim^y  in  the  fl^me^, 


>  ■■  ■  I       I  II  ..««;,..   I  |,  I,      .»  i  I  <  I    ■       'I"    *■ 


*  Noticed  in  Jbish  Qdabtxbs.t  Ravnw»  Vol*  ^* 
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Whizsedaitkevmelte^vas  of  forest  and  field,  '^ 

Wiierein  laj  wu4  burda  end  timorou^s  beeats. 

That  shunn*d  the  face  of  man  i  and  O  !  >he  joy^ 

The  passion  which  lit  up  hia  brow,  to  con 

The  feats  of  sleight,  and  canning  skill  by  which 

Therr  hauMs  were  ne&r'd,  or  on  the  healby  hlUa, 

Or  'mid  the  nndergrore;  on  snowj  moor. 

Or  bv  the  rushy  lakex^what  time  the  dawn 

Redoens  the  east,  or  from  on  high  the  moon 

In  the  smooth  waters  sees  her  pictured  orb. 

The  white  cloud  slomb'ring  hi  the  windless  sk^. 

And  midnight  mantling  bU  the  silent  hills. 


Perturbed  by  dreams. 


Passed  o*er  the  slow  night-watches ;  many  a  thought 

And  many  a  hope  was  forward  bent  on  mom  ; 

But  wea^y  was  the  tedious  chime  on  chime. 

And  hour  on  hour  was  darli^  and  still  'twas  dark. 

At  length  we  rose — for  now  we  counted  fiv^^ 

And  by  the  flick'ring  hearth  array 'd  ourselves 

In  coats  and  kerchiefs,  for  the  early  drift 

And  biting  season  fit ;  the  fowling  piece 

Was  shouider'd,  and  the  blood-stained  game-pduch  hung 

On  this  side^  and  the  gleaming  flask  on  that ; 

And  thus  accoutred,  to  the  lone  sea>shore 

In  fond  and  fierce  precipitance  we  flew. 
•  «  «  * 

Silently,  silently  on  we  trode  and  trode. 

As  if  a  spell  haa  frozen  up  our  words-^ 

While  lay  the  woods  around  us,  ankle-  deep 

In  new-fall'n  snows,  which  champ'd  beneath  our  tread ; 

And,  by  the  marge  of  winding  Esk,  which  show'd 

The  muTor'd  stars  upon  its  map  of  ice^ 

Downwards,  in  haste  we  journey 'd  to  the  shore 

Of  Ocean,  whose  drear,  muHitudittoue  veioe^ 

Unto  the  listening  spirit  of  silenoe  sangi 

*'  O  leaf!  from  oat  the  volume  o/ far  years  * 
Dissever' d,  oft,  how  oft  hav«  the  yowaa  bads 
Of  spring  unfiilded,  have  the  snmioer  skies 
In  their  deep  blii^ji  o'ercaat^ied  the  eatftb^ 
And  Autumn,  in  Sfpte<nber'*  Jrif<9fiing  brecse» . 
Bustled  her  hanF€»ts,,  since  thectbema  wiui4)C»e  i 
Present,  and^  daffkhr;  all  that  feature  Uj, '  .    .    in 
Which  now  is  of  the  perish'd  and  the  past. 


■kA. 


j^'ldee 


As  'twere  of  yestei'dav^et  robed  in  tints 
Which  yesterdtff  has  loat  tft'n^fte/t  hatd>— 
The  desolate  features  of  that  Polar  mom^^   - 
Its  twHight  shadow*,  an4i<9  f  winkling  stars-*- 
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The  snows  far  spreading — ^the  e^qpaaae  of  saad 
Ribb'd  by  the  roaring  mod  reoedisg  aea» 
And,  shedding  over  all  a  wixard  light* 
The  waning  moon  above  the  dim^seen  hiUe. 

"  At  length,  upon  the  solitary  shore 

We  walked  of  Ocean,  which,  with  sullen  voice. 
Hollow,  and  never>ceasing,  to  the  north 
Sang  its  primeval  song.     A  weary  waste ! — 
We  pass'd  through  pools,  where  mussel,  clam,  and  wilk 
Clove  to  their  gravelly  beds ;  o*er  slimy  rocks, 
Ridgy  and  dark,  with  dark  fresh  fuci  g^een,  , 

Where  the  prawn  wriggled,  and  the  tmy  crab 
Slid  sideway  from  our  path,  until  we  gained 
The  land's  extremest  point,  a  sandy  jut. 
Narrow,  and  by  the  weltering  wMres  b^irt 
Around  ;  and  there  we  laid  us  down  and  walch'd. 
While  from  the  west  the  pale  moon  disappeared* 
Pronely,  the  sea-fowl,  and  the  coming  dawn. 

"  Now  day  with  darkness  for  the  mastery  strove ; 
The  stars  had  waned  away — all,  save  the  last 
And  fairest,  Lucifer,  whose  silver  lamp. 
In  solitary  beauty,  twinkling,  shone 
U id  the  far  west,  where,  through  the  clouds  of  rack 
Floating  around,  peep'd  out,  at  intervals, 
A  patch  of  sky — straightway  the  reign  of  night 
Was  finish'd,  and,  as  if  instinctively. 
The  ocean  flocks,  or  slumbering  on  the  wave. 
Or  on  the  isles,  seem'd  the  approach  of  dawn 
To  feel ;  and  rising  from  afar  were  heard 
Shrill  shrieks,  and  pipings  desolate— >a  pause 
Ensued,  and  then  tne  same  lone  sounds  returned. 
And  suddenly  the  hurried  rush  of  wings 
Went  circling  round  us  o'er  the  level  sandsy 
Then  died  away ;  and,  as  we  look'd  aloft. 
Between  us  aad  the  sky  we  saw  a  speck 
Of  black  upon  the  blue— some  huge  wild  bird, 
Osprey,  or  eagle,  high  amid  the  clouds 
Sailing  majestic,  on  it*s  plumes  to  catch 
The  earliest  crimson  of  the  approaching  day. 

"  'Twere  sad  to  tell  oar  marderoos  deeds  thail  man. 
Silent  upon  tiie  chiilv  beach  we  lay. 
Prone,  while  the  drifting  snow -flakoa  o'er  m  fett# 
Like  Nature's  froaea  tears  Ibr  our  MJadooda 
Of  wanton  cnnltj.    The  eidnr  ^ooIbb 
With  their  wild  eyes,  and  necks  of  chaagefol  blue, 
We  watched,  now  diving  down*  now  on  the  s«rge 
Flappinc^  their  pinions,  of  o«r  aoibwaeade 
Unconscious-.till  a  auddden  dmik  was  ftMwd ; 
While,  floatii^  o'er  ua  in  tlie  graoeftd  oarrea 
Of  silent  beaaty,  down  tiie  aea-sew  Ml ; 
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The  KiHnot  upon  the  shell-bank  lay, 
Bleeding,  and,  oft  in  wonderment,  it's  mate 
Flew  round,  with  mournful  cry,  to  bid  it  riie. 
Then  shrieking,  fled  afar  ;  the  sand-pipers, 
A  tiny  flock,  innumerable,  as  round 
And  round  thev  flew,  bewidled  their  broken  ranks  ; 
And  the  seared  heron  sought  his  inland  marsh. 
With  blood-bedab'bled  plumes,  around  us  rose 
Aslaughter'd  hecatomo  $  and  to  my  heart 
'  (My  heart  then  opened  to  all  sympathies) 
It  spoke  of  tyrannous  cruelty — bf  man 
The  desolation ;  and  of  some  far  day. 
When  the  accountable  shall  make  accountj 
And  but  the  merciful  shall  mercy  find. 

'  Soul-sicken'dy  8atiate>  and  dissatisfied. 
An  alter'd  being  homewards  I  retum'd. 
My  thoughts  revolting  at  the  thirst  for  blood. 
So  brutatinng,  so  destructive  of 
The  flner  sensibilities,  which  man 
In  boyhood  owns,  and  which  the  world  destroys. 
Nature  had  preached  a  sermon  to  my  heart : 
And  from  that  moment,  on  that  snowy  morn— 
fSeeing  that  earth  enough  of  suffering  has, 
And  death) — all  cruelty  my  soul  abhorr'd. 
Yea,  loathed  the  purpose  and  the  power  to  kill.*' 

!%€  Fowler/'  says  Moir's  biographer  aud  critic^  "  is  the 
ine  vivid  reproduction  of  an  actoal  incident  in  his  boy- 
— an  incident  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  and 
,  as  to  have  kept  him  ail  his  days  thereafter  from  taking 
]Ib  of  bird  or  beast — ^had  he  ^  shot  the  albatross/  not 
oould  he  have  been  frightened  bom  future  cruelty/'  or 
be  (Mr.  Aird  might  have  added)  read  Wordsworth's 
•Zeap  Well! — of  which  we  r^ard  The  Fowler  as  an 
lent  paraphrase,  for  the  delectation  of  Mr.  Moires  friends 
B  parlour^  of  whom  we  made  mention  above. 


%  R 
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ART.  IT.— THE  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN. 

NO.   III. 

The  present  Dame-street  received  its  name  from  the  city  gate 
which  formerly  stood  at  its  western  extremity^  and  was  called 
"  la  porte  sainte  Marie  la  dame/'  or  Dame's  gate.    Qose  to 
this  gate  was  the  Thengwmote,  where  the  Scandinavians^  in 
ancient  times,  nsed  to  hold  their  deliberative  assemblies,  styled 
Things.  These  meetings  were  always  held  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  speakers,  although  of  the  highest  rank>  were  obliged  to 
stand  while  addressing  the  people,  who    remained  seated 
around :  "  It  is  a  picturesque  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the 
saga  of  Saint  Olai  about  the  Thing  at  Upsal  in  1018,  that 
when  Thrognyr,  the  kgman,  rose  sSter  the  ambassador  from 
Norway  had  ddivered  his  errand,  and  the  Swedish  king  had 
repUed  to  it,  all  the  bonders,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
.  grass  before,  rose  up,  and  crowded  together  to  hear  what  their 
lagman,  Thrognyr,  was  going  to  say ;  and  the  old  lagman, 
whose  white  and  silky  beard  is  stated  to  have  been  so  long 
that  it  reached  his  knees  when  he  was  seated,  allowed  Uie 
clanking  of  thdr  arms  and  the  din  of  their  feet  to  subside 
before  he  began  his  speech/'  From  its  situation,  the  pariah  of 
the  ancient  diurch  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  south  side  of  Dame- 
street,  acquired  the  name  of  ''parochia  sancti  Andreas  de 
thengmothe,"  and  near  it,  in  the  year  1171,  king  Henry  IL 
held  his  Christmas,  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  temparaiy  paboe 
elaborately  constructed  of  wicker  .work.    According  to  the 
English  chronicler,  "  manie  and  the  most  part  of  the  princes 
of  that  land  resorted  and  made  repaire  unto  Dublin,  to  see 
the  king's  court :  and  when  they  saw  the  great  abundaaoe  of 
vittels,  and  the  noble  services,  as  also  the  eating  of  cranes, 
which  they  much  lothed,  being  not  before  accustomed  there- 
unto, they  much  wondered  ana  marvelled  thereat :  but  in  the 
end  they  being  by  the  king's  commandement  set  downe,  did 
also  there  eat  and  drinke  among  them."    Another  Eng^ 
writer  tells  us,  that  at  this  period  Dublin  rivalled  London  in 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  in  a  pipe  roll  recapitulating 
the  various  items  which  formed  portion  oi  the  king's  expenses 
on  his  Irish  expedition,  we  find  "  2,6s.  ftd.  paid  for  adorning  and 
gilding  the  king's  swords ;  £12.  10«.  for  1000  pounds  of  wax ; 
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118«.  Id,  for  569  pounds  of  almonds  sent  to  the  king  in  Ire- 
land ;  i5«.  1  Id.  for  five  carts  bringing  the  clothes  of  the  king^s 
household  from  Stafford  to  Chester,  on  their  way  to  that 
country;  £10.  7s.  for  spices  and  electuaries  for  Josephus 
Medicus,  his  majesty's  doctor ;  £4.  for  one  ship  carrying  the 
armour,  &c.,  of  Eobert  Poer;  £29.  0*.  Zd.  for  wine  bought  at 
Waterford ;  9^.  Sd.  for  the  carriage  of  the  king's  treasure  from 
Oxford  to  Winton ;  £333.  6*.  Sd.  to  John  the  marshal,  to 
carry  over  to  the  king  in  Ireland ;  and  £200  to  the  king's 
chamberlain,  to  bring  to  his  majesty  on  returning  from  that 
country." 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Dame*street,  originally  annexed 
to  the  dignity  of  the  precentor  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  chanter's  vicar,  and  the  parish 
was  united  to  that  of  St.  Werburgh  by  George  Brown,  the 
first  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  John  £yan,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  obtained 
a  lease  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  "  rectory  of  St,  Andrew 
the  apostle,  and  also  the  chapel''^  of  St.  Andrew  and  the 
cemetry  of  said  chape],  a  certain  parcel  of  land  ad- 
joining the  same  on  the  west,  and  a  garden  on  the  north  of 
said  chanel,  also  the  tithes  of  three  orchards  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  fifteen  gardens  and  a  dove  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  DubUn,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  24*.  4rf." 
An  unpublished  remembrance  roll  of  the  year  1631,  states 

*  George  Andrews,  dean  of  Limerick  and  chaonter  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's cathedral,  in  a  biU  filed  in  the  exchequer  on  the  20th  June, 
1631,  for  the  restoration  of  this  church,  states  that  "  the  parishioners 
of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Andrewes  are  willing  and  readie  to  be 
at  greate  ch^ges  in  reedifyeing,  building,  and  bewti^ing  of  the 
•aid  parish  church."  The  statement  of  thiscaae^  which  exists  in  manu* 
script*  concludes  as  foUows: — **Upon  aU  which  pleadings  the  parties 
were  at  full  issue,  witnesses  examined,  publicacion  hadd  and  a  day 
appoynted  fen*  hearing  of  the  said  cause.  And  the  cause  being  heard 
rad  debated  by  the  oounceU  learned  on  both  sides  forasmuch  as  it  ap- 
peared upon  the  hearing  of  the  said  cause  as  weU  by  the  deposicions  of 
diTers  witnesses  as  by  seyeraU  records  that  aunciently  there  hath  bcene 
a  pariah  caUed  St.  Andrewes  parish  near  the  walls  of  the  cittie  of 
Dublin  and  that  aunciently  there  hath  beene  a  church  or  churchyard  or 
oemitorie  within  the  said  parish  caUed  St.  Andrewes  chqrch  for  that 
it  did  appeare  by  good  records  that  upon  the  erecting  of  the  deane  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedrall  church  of  St.  Patricks  DubUn  there  was  a 
ehantar  amongst  other  dignitaries  erected  and  appoynted  in  the  said 
church  to  which  the  said  rectorie  or  church  of  St.  Andrewes  was  united 
And  for  that  it  did  further  appeare  that  after  that  the  possessions  of  the 
sud  church  of  St.  Patricks  and  of  the  said  deane  and  chapter  came  unto 
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that  this  church  "in  the  tyme  of  the  late  warrs  when  the 
enymy  did  withoat  controale  approch  to  the  citlie  walls 
became  desolate  and  soe  hath  contynned  ever  since^  whereby 
it  hath  in  a  manner  lost  the  name  of  a  church ;'  and  sir 
William  Ryves,  the  attorney-general,  in  his  ofBcial  answer  te 
the  petition  preferred  for  the  restoration  of  this  churcli  to  its 
former  uses,  asserts  "  that  the  house  which  the  plaintifif  ptc- 
tendeth  to  be  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Damask 
street,  neare  Dublin,  is  as  hee  thincketh  the  howse  which  now 
is  and  for  many  yeares  last  past  hath  beene  used  for  a  stable 
for  horses  for  the  lords  deputies  and  other  cheefe  governors  of 
this  kingdome  or  some  of  them  to  whose  lott  the  same  respec- 
tively fell,  and,  as  hee  is  informed,  is  the  inheritance  of  his 
majestic.  And  that  the  said  lords  deputies  and  other  cheefe 
governors  of  this  kingdome  have  for  many  yeares  last  past 
used  and  enjoyed  the  same  accordingly  under  the  right  and 
title  of  his  majestic  and  his  noble  progenitors.*'  The  lords 
justices  in  one  of  their  despatches  to  the  deputy  in  1681, 
inform  him  that  "  there  was  a  parish  church  commonly  called 
St.  Andrew's  church,  situate  in  Dammes-street  in  this  city, 
which  in  the  former  times  of  disturbance  here  (by  reason  of  toe 
convenient  situation  thereof  near  the  castle)  was  used  for  a 
stable  for  the  deputy's  horses,  that  church  is  now  legally 
evicted  from  us  in  the  chancery  of  his  majesty's  court  of  ex- 
chequer by  the  chaunter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  8t. 
Patrick's^  Dublin,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  an  injunction  oat 

the  crowne  bj  the  act  of  dissolucion.  All  the  possessiona  which  at  the 
time  of  the  said  dissolucloD  did  belong  unto  tiie  said  church  and  to  the 
said  deane  and  chapter,  were  afterwards  by  sufficient  grant  restored 
unto  the  said  church  and  graunted  unto  the  severaU  dignitaries  respec- 
tiyeljr  in  manner  and  forme  as  the  same  was  eigojred  bj  and  att  the 
tyme  of  the  said  dissolucion,  And  for  that  it  did  appears  by  the  oSce 
which  was  taken  in  the  tyme  of  his  late  migcstie  king  Edward  the  sizt 
after  the  said  dissolucion  for  the  finding  out  of  the  possessions  of  the 
said  church  that  the  said  church  of  St  Andrewes  did  belonge  unto  the 
chaunter  of  St.  Patricks  Dublin  And  for  that  the  odd  sir  Wilhaa 
ByTes,  knight,  his  majesties  attorney  generall  could  shew  noe  materiall 
cause  wherefore  the  said  church  should  not  be  restored  unto  the  plamtiir 
being  chaunter  of  St.  Patricks  Dublin.  It  is  therefore  oidered,  a4jadged 
and  decreed  by  the  lord  high  threasurer,  chauncellor,  lord  cheefe  baron 
and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  exchequer  that  his  nugesUes  hands  sfaalbe 
remoTed  and  the  plaintiff  restored  unto  the  {xrasession  of  the  said  cburdi 
and  churchyard  of  St.  Andrewes  and  tlie  precinct  thereof.  Given  at 
the  kings  courts,  DubUn,  the  xxth  of  November,  1631 .  Bichaid  Bolton. 
Maurice  Eustace.'* 
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)f  that  court  is  directed  to  me,  the  chancellor,  for  delivering 
ip  the  possession  thereof  accordingly.  It  may  not  therefore 
be. any  longer  continued  in  the  former  use;  so  as  it  will  be 
St  wat  some  of  your  servants  do  think  of  providing  you 
mother  stable/^  In  a  letter  to  secretary  Coke  in  163'i,  the 
lord  deputy  observes — "  There  is  not  any  stable  but  a  poor 
mean  one^  and  tliat  made  of  a  decayed  church,  which  is  such 
I  prophanation  as  I  am  sure  liis  majesty  would  not  allow  of ; 
b^des  there  is  a  decree  in  the  exchequer  for  restoring  it  to 
ybe  parish  whence  it  was  taken  "  and  in  December  of  the  same 
fc$r,  he  writes :  "  For  the  stable  to  be  restored,  I  have  already 
spYen  order  for  boundering  out  the  church-yard,  will  have 
mother  built  by  June  next,  and  then,  God  willing,  turn  back 
to  the  church  sdl,  wliich  the  king's  deputies  formerly  had  from 
it"  The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  however,  was  not  re-edified  on  its 
Biudeiit  site,  on  a  part  of  which  Castle  lane,*^  now  Palace  street, 
md  the  adjoining  houses  were  erected,  while  the  remainder  of 
it  was  occupied  by  the  castle -market,  built  by  alderman  William 

?  Andrew  Cumpsty,  philomath,  compiler  of  almanacs  and  Astrologi- 
ctl  obseryations  '*  fitted  for  the  meridian  of  Dublin;"  kept  a  school  at 
llie**earl  of  Galway*8  arms  in  Castle -lane,"  where  he  taught  "arith- 
niptV^if,  geometry,  trygonometry,  astronomy,  algebra,  guaging,  sarrey- 
ing,  navigation,  dyalmg,  gunnery,  fortification,  the  use  of  tlie  globes 
tiS  instruments,  &c."  A  contemporary  manuscript  states  that 
Cttmpsty,  who  styled  himself  **  master  gunner  of  Ireland,"  died  on  24th 
Korember,  1713,  at  1  p.m.,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  churchyard. 
The  last  almanac  bearing  his  name  was  issued  for  the  year  1714.  The 
'•Kag*«  head"  inn  was  situated  in  Castle-lane  (1731),  and  at  the 
"King's  arms"  tavern  here  (1747)  James  King  kept  an  ordinary  at  3 
p.111.  daily.  Castle-market  in  Dame-street,  above  mentioned,  was  sub- 
S^ffuently  removed,  as  hereafter  noticed,  and  opened  in  its  present 
ibcaBty  in  1783.  The  vestiges  of  the  church  of  St.  Marie  la  dame  were 
^ifjicrved  in  the  name  of  **  Salutation  alley"  running  parallel  with  Swan- 
dtey,  the  latter  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange-court, 
^A  took  its  name  from  the  Swan  tavern,  which,  in  a  satire  published  in 
ITGb,  is  described  as — 


.1 


fi 


■  f 


"  A  modern  doni«  of  raat  renoirn, 

For  a  plump  cook  and  plumper  reck'nings  known: 
Raised  high,  the  fair  inviting  hird  you  see. 
In  all  bis  milkj  plumes,  and  feather'd  lechery  ;-> 
Hera  gravely  inc«t  Uie  worthy  sons  of  seal. 
To  wet  their  pious  clay,  and  d^coutly  to  rail: 
Immortal  courage  from  the  claret  springs. 
To  censure  heroes,  nnd  tho  acta  of  kings: 
Young  doctors  of  the  gown  hure  shrewdly  show 
How  Krace  di^inu  can  ebb,  and  spleen  can  flow  ; 
The  pious  red-coat  most  devoutly  swears, 
Drinks  to  Ibe  church  but  ticks  on  hit  arrears  ; 
The  gentle  btau,  too.  Joins  in  wise  debato. 
Adjusts  his  cravat,  and  roforrns  the  state." 

In  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  society  called  the  "  Suan 
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Vownes  afiid  Thomas  Pooley,  and  first  opened  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1704,  by  the  lord  mayor  with  prodamation  and  best  of 
dram. 

In  ancient  times  the  only  edifice  in  the  south  part  of  Dame- 
street  was  St.  Andrew's  church,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
sole  bnilding  was  the  monastery  of  St.  Augnstin^  nearly  all  the 
ground  north  of  which  was  covered  by  the  influx  of  the  LifiS^. 
At  the  foot  of  Dame's  gate  was  a  small  harbour  where  John 
Alan,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  embarked  in  15S4,  when  he  fled 
by  night  to  escape  from  the  power  of  Thomas  Fitx-Gerald, 
snmamed  the  silken  knight,  who  was  then  bdeaguoring  the 
city.  The  dissolution  of  the  Augnstinian  monastery  at  the  refor- 
mation having  removed  the  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  town 
in  that  direction,  the  lands  of  the  institution  became  the  pn>- 

Jerty  of  private  individoals — as  sir  Maurice  Eustace  and  sir 
ohn  Growc'-^whose  residences  here  were  subsequently  demo- 
lished, and  their  sites  converted  into  the  streets  which  still 
retain  their  names. 

Sir  Christopher  Wandesford,  or  de  Wandesforde,  appointed 
master  of  the  roUs  in  Ireland  by  Charles  I.,  "  bought  either 
the  whole  right,  or  a  long  lease  of  a  very  elegant  house  in 
Dame-street,  Dablin,  situate  conveniently  for  the  discharge  of 
his  high  offices.     It  was  in  a  very  wholesome  nir,  with  a  good 


tripe  club"  used  to  assemble  here;  its  principal  members  were  Dr. 
Francis  Higgins,  prebendary  of  CJirist's  church,  a  political  clej^yman, 
who,  in  1712,  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  being  a  dulojal 
subject  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Dr.  Edward  Worth,  noticed 
in  our  paper  on  Werburgh-street,  archdeacon  Perceyal,  and  two  lawyers 
named  Echlin  and  Nutley,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently  promoted  ta 
the  bench.  The  Swan  tripe  club  was  presented  by  the  Dublin  grand 
jury  in  1705  as  '*  a  seditious  and  unlawnil  assembly  or  club,  set  up  and 
continued  at  the  Swan  tavern,  and  other  places  in  this  city,  with  intent 
to  create  misunderstandings  between  Protestants,  &c.,  and  that  contiaiy 
to  several  rotes  of  parliament  in  this  kingdom ;  <yf  the  25th  of  May, 
1705,  which  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  instill  dangerous  principles  into  the  youth  of  this  king- 
dom." 

A  contemporary  letter  on  the  presentment,  signed  Bichard  Lock, 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject :  "  Now,  for  my  part,  I  do 
believe  that  most  gentlemen  have  met  in  companies  at  the  Swan,  and 
other  taverns  in  town  one  time  or  other ;  but  that  ever  any  seditions  at 
unUwful  assembly  or  club,  as  above  mentioned,  met  or  contrived  in 
these  or  other  places,  is  what  I  never  saw  or  knew  of.  And  more  par- 
ticuUrly  for  those  genU  that  I  have  usually  kept  company  with  (who, 
generally  speaking,  for  quality  and  learning,  are  equal  to  tlic  best  in 
the  kingdom,  several  of  them  being  members  both  of  the  house  of 
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orchard  and  garden  leading  down  to  the  waterside,  where 
night  be  seen  the  ships  from  the  Bing's-end  coming  from  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  from  England,  Scotland,  or  any  other 
eoontry,  before  they  went  up  to  the  bridge/^  He  also  '^  ouilt  the 
n^-office  at  his  own  cost,  a  stately  brick  building  of  three 
limes,  and  in  it  a  large  room  for  a  safe  repository  of  the  rolls, 
he  prepared  boxes,  and  presses  of  new  oak,  with  partitions 
answering  every  king's  reign,  and  year  of  our  lord.  In  this 
building  he  fitted  up  a  handsome  chamber  for  the  secretary 
and  d^ks  of  the  office,  and  other  convenient  room  for  the 
dispatch  of  business.  He  set  up  a  table  of  fees  for  every  one's 
inspection,  and  a  table  of  penalties  of  the  transgressors  of  those 
orders  annexed.'^ 

Wandesford,  early  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
English  laws,  acted  as  one  of  the  eight  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  duke  of  Buckingham:  in  1683  he  de- 
clined the  office  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  in 
ttie  same  year  accompanied  his  friend,  the  lord  deputy 
Wentworth,  to  Ireland.  Three  years  after,  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  and  was  appointed  lord  justice,  after 
which  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Kildare,  and  completed  his 
book  of  instructions  to  his  son,  which  bears  date  5th  October, 
16S6.   This  estate  in  Kildare  he  subsequently  sold  to  Strafford, 

oommons,  and  the  lower  house  of  conTocation),  I  do  declare,  upon  the 
fidth  of  a  ChristiaD,  that  in  all  the  meetings  that  we  had,  they  were  as 
unooncemed  in  the  matters  contained  in  that  presentment,  as  any  gen- 
tiemen  whatsoever."  There  was  a  large  number  of  gambling  houses 
Id  Swan-aUey,  frequented  by  sharpers  and  gamesters.  In  1762 
Georige  Hendrick,  alias  *'  Crazy  Crow,"  porter  to  several  of  the  bands  of 
nnudcians  in  town,  and  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  the  Dublin  low-life 
diinucters  of  his  day,  dropped  dead  in  this  alley.  He  had  been  arrested 
in  1742  on  an  accusation  of  haying  stolen  bodies  from  St.  Andrew's 
churchyard ;  a  large  and  spirited  full  length  etching,  representing  him 
laden  with  musical  instruments,  appeared  in  17^,  and  was  sold  through 
town  by  himself.    This  print  bears  the  foUowing  inscription : 

**  With  look  ferocioas,  and  with  beer  replete. 
See  crazj  Crow  beneath  his  minstrel  weight. 
His  Toice  as  frightful  as  great  Etna's  roar. 
Which  spreads  Its  horrors  to  the  distant  shore. 
Equally  hideoas  with  his  well  known  face 
Murders  each  ear— till  whiskey  makes  it  cease." 

Notwithstanding  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  lord  mayors  to  reform  the 
abuses  in  Swan-aUey,  by  seizing  on  the  stamps,  as  the  gambling  tables 
were  called,  and  burning  them  in  public,  the  locality  continued  to  retain 
a  deserredly  infamous  character  until  its  final  demolition,  preparatory 
to  the  erection  of  the  royal  Exchange. 
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and  purchased  Idough^  in  Kilkenny^  the  ancient  inheritance  o/ 
the  clan  of  (yBrenan^  where  he  established  a  cotton  betory 
and  founded  a  coUiery.  In  1640  Wandesford  became  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland^  and  received  from  Charles  I«  the  titles  of 
baron  Mowbray  of  Musters^  and  visoount  Castlecomer^  His 
deaths  which  took  place  on  3  December,  1640^  was  beheved 
to  have  been  caused  by  grief  at  the  treatment  of  his  belered 
friend,  the  earl  of  Stralford,  to  whom  he  had  been  ardflutif 
attached  from  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and  who,  on  heanug 
of  Wandesford's  death,  exclaimed,  in  tears, — "  I  attest  the 
eternal  God,  that  the  death  of  my  cousin  Wandesforde  more 
affects  me  than  the  prospect  of  my  own :  for  in  him  is  lost-tiia 
richest  magazine  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  piety,  that  these 
times  could  boast  V  Wandesford's  government  had  given 
such  general  satisfaction,  that,  at  his  interment,  the  Insh 
'^raised  their  peculiar  lamentations,  a  signal  honor  foiio 
him  as  the  common  father  of  the  kingdom/'  The  titiedf 
viscount  Castlecomer  became  extinct  in  1784  by  the  death  of 
John  Wandesford,  and  the  family  estates  devolved  to  his  only 
daughter,  Anne^  who  had  married  John  Butler  of  GarryrickeD, 
to  whom  the  earldom  of  Ormond  was  restored  in  1791.  On 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  glebe  of  St.  Andrew's  ptrishj  w 
the  north  side  of  the  street,  sir  George  Wentworth,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  expended  six  hundred  pounds  in  erectiBg 
a  dwelling  house.  This  glebe,  extending  along  Dame-^tieet 
seventy  feet,  and  from  north  to  south  ninety-eight  feet,  in 
1670  came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Alexatider  Bench,  and 
was  subsequently  obtained  by  sir  John  Coghill,*  whose  ntine 
is  still  preserved  in  a  court  on  the  north  side  of  the  street. 

•  He  wa8  master  in  chancery,  and  died  in  1699;  his  son  MarmadtiH 
L.L.D.,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  «»J 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  died  unmarried  in  1738,  his  niert, 
Hester,  became  countess  of  Charlcville,  and  dying  without  issue,  1** 
queathed  her  property  to  her  cousin,  John  Cramer,  who  assumed  tl* 
name  of  Coghill,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1778.  His  son,  sir  JoflA 
attained  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  married  the  oldest  daughter  ^J* 
chief  justice  Bushe,  and  their  son  is  the  present  representative  oft^ 
family.  James  Carson  kept  his  printing-oflSce  in  CogUill's-court  in  ibc 
reign  of  George  I.,  he  was  an  excellent  typog^-apher,  and  in  one  of  ^ 
publications  we  find  an  engraving  of  his  own  arms  :  **  Argent,  a  chertoo 
gules  between  three  crescents,  or."  In  1725  he  commenced  pubhshin? 
a  Saturday  newspaper,  the  first  number  of  which,  now  before  us,  con- 
sists of  four  pages,  small  folio,  printed  in  double  columns,  with  the 
following  title,  surmounted  on  either  side  with  the  harp  and  crown  anj 
thQ  city  arms  :  **  The  Dublin  Weekly  Journal,  Saturday,  April  3,*  17^- 
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ne^^reet  was  an  edifice  called  '^Crow'8-De8t)^'"w)ieffe 
f  of  tbe  forfeited  lands,  A.D.  1655-1656>  and. their 
it  distribution  ^ere  carried  on  under  tbe  superiiiM 
of:  Dr.  William  Petty,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
Jookin  and  major  Miles  Symmer^  '^  persons  of 'known 
and  jndgtnGnt/'  were  appointed  eommissioners*  The 
agfat  of  the  arduous  task,  however,  fell  upon  Dr* 
la  tells  us  that  his  life  in  Crow's-nest  was  little 
in  incarceration,  for  the  ''daily  directing  of  neer 
rics'  and  calculators,  cutting  out  woriL  for  <all  of  tbem^ 
B  answers  as  well  to  impertinent  as  pertinent  ques- 
1  lye  chiefly  upon  the  doctor."  The  lots  for  tlie 
ands  appear  to  have  been  drawn  by  children  out  of 
disputes  were  perpetually  occurring  relative  to  the 
and  barren  tracts  assigned  to  the  various  ohdnianta. 
urious  traditions,'^  says  Crofton  Croker,  "  are  enrrent 
1  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Elizabetlian  and 
tan  grants  have  been  obtained  from  their  soldiers  by 


'.principally  edited  by  Dr.  James  Arbuckle,  whose  con- 
o  it  have  been  reprinted  in  two  rolumes  as  *'  Hlbemicus's 
M  the  only  Irish  journal  of  its  day  which  contained  original 

0  of  which  were  supposed,  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  to  have  been 
Swift.  The  publisher,  known  in  Dublin  as  the  "fkcetious 
tton"  wrote  a  volume  of  ••  Miscellanies**  of  a  not  rery  credita- 
ar,  and  died  on  Temple-bar  in  1767.  An  assembly  room  built  Id 
mrt  about  the  year  1760,  was  frequently  used  for  ezhibitiona. 

1  of  animals  exhibited  therein  1763,  included  a  camd,  a  porcu- 
^ag dragon  from  Ispahan,"  and  a  snake  twdvefeet  long.  On 
ide  of  the  street  stands  Crampton-court,  whidi  was  ori^nally 
of  the  horse-guard  of  the  city,  for  which,  as  we  find  from  a 
•  document  in  our  possession,  government,  in  the  reign  of 
.,  paid  John  Crow,  esq.,  an  annual  rent  of  £110.  The 
red  its  present  name  from  having  become  the  property  of 
npfcon,  a  wealthy  bookseller,  noticed  in  another  part  of,  this 
continued  to  reside  here  for  many  years  after  he  had  jreticed 
Bit.  In  1755  his  brethren  of  the  corporation  of  stationers 
dderman  Crampton  with  a  large  silver  cup  as  an  acknow- 
f  the  honor  done  them  by  Ids  vigilance  as  sheriff,  in  sup- 
imbling-houses  and  hall-yardb  in  the  city ;  at  this  period  the 
iriffwas  by  no  means  a  sinecure  as  in  consoqnence  of  the 
blin  it  was  found  necet^sary  for  tlie  protection  of  the  citixcns 
rds  of  horse  and  foot  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs, 
was  electf<l  lord  mayor  in  1758,  and  he  died  in  Grafton-st. 
ped  ninety  six  years,  luiving  long  been  the  *'  father  of  the 
impton-cuurt,  from  its  proximity  to  the  old  custom-house, 
lie  frequented  by  the  nierchunts ;  commercial  auctions  weru 
eld  here,  and  several  notaries  anil  insurance  companies  kept 
I  in  the  court.    The  celebrated  Luke  Wliitc,  bookseller  and 
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the  native  Irish.  An  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland^  at  pieBent 
worth  a  thousand  a  year^  was  risked  by  a  trooper  to  whose  lot 
it  fell,  npon  the  tnm  up  of  a  card,  and  is  now  oommonly 
called  the  '  tramp  acres.  And  an  adjcnning  estate  of  nearly 
the  same  value  was  sold  by  his  comrade  to  the  wimier  for 
'  five  jacobuses  (five  pounds)  and  a  white  horse.'  A  singiikr 
story  is  also  told  of  a  considerable  property  having  been  pur- 
chased for  a  silver  tobacco  stopper  and  a  broad  svrard.''  Dr. 
Pett/s*  diligence  was  such,  that  ''when  upon  some  loud 
representations,  tiie  commissioners  of  the  forfeited  lands  in 
Ireland  would  refer  to  him,  the  stating  of  all  that  had  psBsed, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  week's  work,  he  would  bring  all 
clearly  stated  the  next  morning  to  their  admiration/'  How  be 
contnved  to  fulfil  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  vatious 
government  appointments  which  he  held,  is  explained  by 
habit  of  retiring  early  to  his  lodgings,  "  where  Us  supper 
only  a  handfull  of  raisins  and  a  piece  of  bread.  He  would 
bid  one  of  bis  clarks,  who  wrote  a  fair  hand,  go  to  sleep;  and 
while  he  eat  his  raisins  and  walked  about,  he  would  dictate  to 
the  other  dark,  who  was  a  ready  man  at  short  hand.  When 
this  was  fitted  to  his  mind,  the  other  was  roused,  and  set  to 
work,  and  he  went  to  bed,  so  that  next  morning  all  was 
ready/' 

auctioneer,  resided  at  no.  18  from  1776  to  1782,  and  Hiomas  Armitage, 
a  publidier  also,  dwelt  here  in  the  reign  of  George  m.  At  the  nine 
period  two  of  the  most  frequented  oofiee^honses  in  DnUin  were  located 
in  Crampton-court ;  the  "  little  Dublin  coffee-house**  at  no.  90,  and  the 
'  *  Exchange  coifee-house,"  kept  in  1766  by  John  Hill,  and  tabamBoAj  by 
Clement  White.  The  building  of  the  Exchange  produced  no  effect  on  tbe 
commercial  character  of  this  locality ;  **  long  after  its  erection,  the  mer- 
chants were  obliged  to  transact  thdr  wholesale  business  in  Crampton- 
court,  where  samples  were  exhibited  and  commodities  purchased.  Here 
tbe  crowd  was  sometimes  so  great,  and  the  space  so  confined  and  un- 
wholesome, that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  adopt  some  other  mode  snd 
place.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  opened  a 
subscription  to  erect  a  building  as  near  the  centre  of  the  city  as  possible. 
Shares  of  £50  each  were  issued,  and  in  a  short  time  were  filled  up  to  the 
number  of  400.  The  ground  on  which  the  old  post-ofiloe  yard  aod 
Crown-allcy  stood  was  taken  in  College-green,  and  in  1796  the  buiUiag 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Parks,  the  architect.  In  three  years  it  was 
completed,  and  opened  for  the  transaction  of  busmess  in  1799.**  The 
erection  of  the  commercial  buildings  haying  depriyed  Crampton-ooort 
of  its  mercantile  frequenters,  it  became  tenanted  by  jewellers  and  watdi- 
makers,  who  have,  of  late  years,  gradually  migrated  to  other  psrts  of 
the  city. 

•  See  the  **  Surrey  of  Ireland,  A.D,   1655-6,"  Irish  QrABxaax-T 
Bbtzew,  No.  v.,  pp.  217,  248. 
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**  Crow's-nest*'  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Dublin  Philo- 
sophical  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1683  by  John  Locke's 
friend,  William  Molyneux,  and  comprised  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  men  in  science  and  literature  then  in  Ireland. 
In  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  May,  1684,  William  Molyneux 
writes  from  Dublin  to  his  brother  Thomas  at  Leyden  :  "  Our 
society  goes  on,  we  have  a  fair  room  in  '  Crow's-nest,'  which 
now  belongs  to  one  Wetherel,  an  apothecary,  where  we  have  a 
fair  garden  for  plants ;"  and  on  the  14th  of  June  he  says — 
''  Our  society  has  built  a  laboratory  by  Dr.  Mullen's  directions, 
in  the  same  house  where  we  have  taken  a  large  room  for  our 
meeting,  and  a  small  repository."  The  early  meeting  of  the 
society  had  been  held  at  the  provost's  lodgings;  and  the 
original  rules  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  after- 
wardsprimate  of  all  Ireland,  sir  W.  Petty,  Dr.  Willoughby, 
and  William  Molyneux.  The  latter  writing  to  his  bro- 
ther at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  teUs  him:  "Our  societv 
has  been  complimented  in  the  philosophical  acts,  as  you  will 
find  by  the  paper  Mr.  Ashe  will  send  you,  wherein  for  curious 
subjects  (invented  by  our  learned  and  ingenious  provost)  I 
think  we  may  vie  with  any  Oxford  ever  had,  and  tnuy  most  of 
the  poems  and  speeches  tnereon  were  excellent.  Thus,  Tom, 
you  see  that  learning  begins  to  peep  out  amongst  us.  The 
tidings,  that  our  name  is  in  the  journals  of  Amsterdam,  was 
very  pleasing  to  me,  and  really,  without  vanity,  I  ihink  our 
city  and  nation  may  be  herein  something  beholding  to-  us,  for 
I  believe  the  name  Dublin  has  hardly  ever  before  been  printed 
or  heard  of  amongst  foreigners  on  a  learned  account."  Thomas 
Molyneux,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  subsequently 
rose  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  physician  and  a  scholar. 
The  most  interesting  notice  of  the  origin  of  this  society  has, 
however,  been  left  by  its  distinguished  founder,  William 
Molyneux : 

*'  About  October,  1683,  I  began  to  busy  myself  in  forming  a 
societj  in  this  citty  agreeable  to  toe  designe  of  tbe  royal  Society  of 
London.  I  should  not  be  so  vain  as  to  arrogate  this  to  myself,  were 
there  not  many  of  the  gentlemen  at  present  listed  in  that  society,  who 
can  testify  for  me,  that  I  was  the  nrst  promoter  of  it ;  and  can  wit- 
ness, how  diligent  I  was  therein.  The  first  I  apply d  to,  and  com- 
mtmicated  my  designe,  was  the  present  (16^)  provost  of  the 
college.  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe  ;  who  presently  approved  of  the 
undertaking,  and  assisted  hartily  in  the  first  efforts  we  made  in  the 
work.   I  first  brought  together  about  half  a  dozen,  that  mctt  weekly 
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in  a  private  room  of  a  coffee  house  on  Cork  hill ;  meerly  to  discourse 
at  pnilosophy,  mathematicks,  and  other  polite  literature,  as  tbingf 
arose  obiter,  without  an^  settled  rules  or  forms.     But  our  comp&nj 
increasing,  we  were  invited  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Hunting^ton,  then  pro- 
vost of  the  college,  to  meet  in  his  lodgings.    And  tnere  we  began 
first  to  form  ourselves  in  January  1683-4  ;  and  took  on  us  the  name 
of  the  Dublin  society.     Choosing  for  our  first  president  sir  William 
Petty ;  and  for  their  farther  incouragement,  confirmation  and  set- 
tlement, I  took  on  me  to  be  their  secretary,  and  managed  their 
correspondence,  diary,  and  register.     The  presidents  since  that  time 
have  been,  the  rt  honorable  the  lord  viscount  Mountjoy,thertbonble 
Francis  Bobartes ;  and  at  present  the  rt  honble  sir  Cyril  Wich,  one 
of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  who  appointed  to  preside  in  his 
absence  vice  presidents.  Dr.  St.  Oeoree  Asne,  provost  of  the  college^ 
and  William  Molyneux,  who  writes  this.     The  secretary s  af^er  me 
were.  Dr.  St.  George  Abbe,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  and  at  present  Dr. 
Charles  Willoughby,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  Owen  Lloyd,  senior  i^lknr  sf 
the  college.     After  we  were  pretty  well  established  by  oar  meetuigi 
in  Dr.  Huntington's  lodging^  (where  we  made  statutes,  rulev,  and 
orders  to  proceed  by),  we  took  rooms  and  other  conveniencys  ffsr 
our  meetings  in  an  house  in  Dames-street,*   called   Crow's-nest: 
where  we  continued  till  the  troubles  of  TyrconneU's  government 

*  Robert  BUgh,  founder  of  the  fiunily  of  Darnley,  resided  is  Dane^ 
street  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.    He  was  ortginally  a  saiter  in  i-ondflfiy 
and  having  inyested  a  sum  of  money  in  purchasing  the  interests  of  sd- 
ventorers,  his  lots  fell  in  the  county  of  Meath.    After  the  restofatien  lie 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Athboy,  and  in  16CB3  he  ^1Ts■^ft'rmf 
of  the  commissioners  for  examining,  stating  and  auditing  the  amais  of 
the  customs  and  excise,  of  tonnage,  poundage,  and  new  impost.  In  \$6^ 
he  was  made  joint  commissioner  of  the  office,  called  the  du^  of  inlsad 
excise,  and  licenses  of  all  the  beer  and  strong  waters  of  Ireland.    Bligfa 
died  in  the  year  1666.    His  grandson,  J  ohn,  received  the  title  of  viscount 
Darnley  of  Athboy  in  1721,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  advanced  to 
tlie  rank  of  earl.    At  the   "  Royal  coat"  in  Dame  street,  opposite  to 
George*8>lane  (1705),Uved  Aaron  Crossly,  herald-j>ainter  and  undertiQccr, 
who  compiled  the  first  Irish  peerage  published.  It  appeared  in  17'^  in  a 
folio  volume,  with  the  following  title  :  '*  The  peerage  of  Ireland :  or  an 
exact  catalogue  of  the  present  nobility,  both  lords  spirituil  and  temporal, 
with  an  historical  and  genealogical  account  of  them^  containing  the 
descents,  creations,  and  most  remarkable  actions  of  them,  their  ances- 
tors," &c.    To  the  peerage,  which  extends  to  260  pagt^  is  appended  a 
treatise  on  the  "signification  of  things  that  are  borne  in  heraldry." 
The  production,  notwithstanding  its  great  deftets,  isextnemely  creditable 
to  the  herald  painter,  especially  as  William  Hawkins,  the  Ulster  king^t- 
arms,  threw  many  obstacles  in  the  compiler's  way.  In  1703  the  former  in- 
sisted on  an  alteration  in  the  coat  of  arms  painted  by  Crossly  on  the  coach 
of  William  Palliser,  archbishop  of  Cashcl ;  a  perpetual  enmity  wss  the 
result,  although  Crossly,  in  1720,  assured  his  friend  Robert  Dale,  of  the 
London  college  of  arms,  that  he  did  not  value  Hawkins  **any  more  than 
the  ground  he  trod  on."    The  earl  of  Kildare  had  a  house  in  Dame-sti^'t 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  were  mills  here  so 
late  as  1749;  we  also  find  notice  of  two  tennis  courts  in  tliis  street,  one 
of  which  was  kept  by  Darby  Cullen,  who  died  in  1772. 
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(which  destroyed  a}\  other  ^ood  things)  dispersed  us,  till  about  a 
year  ago  (1693)  we  began  again  to  revive  our  meetings  in  the  lo4gings 
of  the  present  provost  of  the  college,  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe." 

•  Although  we  possess  but  meagre  and  imperfect  accounts  of 
this  bod/s  proceedings  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
cCTitiiry,  it  would  seem  to  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
formation  of  the  present  Dublin  Society ;  the  first  meeting  of 
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At  the  "seren  stars,**  in  Dame-street,  opposite  the  Castle  market,  a 
newspaper  was  published  in  17*26,  by  Kichard  Dickson  and  E.  Keedham, 
with  the  foUowing  title :  **  The  Dublin  Intelligfence,  or  weekly  gajsette, 
containing  the  most  materiai  occurrences,  both  foreign  and  domestick.'* 

Joseph  Tudor,  a  distinguished  painter,  who  received  scrveral  pr^miimM 
from  tiie  Dublin  society  for  his  landscapes,  resided  in  Danie-stiteeV  «p- 
poflite  Fowne8*8-street,  for  mnny  years  before  his  death  in  17^*  A 
oontemponury  tella  us  that  it  waa  owing  to  him  that  '*  this  metropolis 
can  boast  of  the  glorious  produce  of  artists,  excelling  any  other  .<^  its 
extent^  not  only  adorning  itself,  but  iUustrious  in  other  cities  more 
populous,  and  heretofore  more  remarkable  for  studies  of  this  nature.** 
Tudor  painted  a  scries  of  views  in  Dublin,  wliich  were  excellently  en- 
grayed  by  A.  Walker,  and  published  with  inscriptions  in  French  and 
£ngUsh.  In  1 746  Madden's  premium  of  fiye  pounds  for  the  best  drawings 
performed  in  1745,  by  any  boy  or  girl  under  fifteen  years  ok],  was  ad- 
judged to  **  miss  Jenny  Tudor,  for  her  drawings  in  black  and  white, 
afler  Baphad  and  Titian.*'  Among  the  other  distinguished  residents  in 
DaiBe»street,  were  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse  (1743),  founder  of  the  lying- 
in  hospital ;  John  Bocque  (1754),  the  eminent  surveyor  and  designer  of 
maps;  Kitty  Clive  (1768),  the  celebrated  actress;  Dr.  Ame,  tiie  com- 
poser (1776),  at  no.  40;  sir  Boyle  Roche  (1763);  and  Dr.  WiiUam 
J>rennaD,  the  united  Irishman,  author  of  the  song^. 


"  When  Erin  flrftt  rose  from  the  dark  twelliog  flood." 

Abraham  Lionel  Jenkins,  M.D.,  author  of  various  treatises  on  the  na- 
tural history  of  Ireland,  resided  in  Dame-street  in  1772.  His  acquire- 
ments are  commemorated  as  follows  by  a  contemporary  :^ 

*  Lionel  Jenkins,  AbnliMn  by  name, 
la  long  regiater'd  in  the  roUa  of  fame; 
O'er  warlike  Gallia's  wide-extended  plidna, 
Re  militated  many  long  oamiMilgns: 
Then  quit  the  standard  of  the  stoat  brigade. 
And  gave  attention  to  Apollo's  trade ; 
Much  knowledge  by  close  application  galn*d, 
And  has  been  often  with  a  fee  rataln'd. 
Be  knows  botanic  vegetablea  all. 
From  th*  hnmble  hyssop  that  springs  flrom  the  wall. 
To  lofty  cedar's  uncorrnpted  wood. 
Which  long  on  shady  Lebanon  hath  stood. 
Shew  him  bnt  half  a  leaf,  he'll  name  the  plant, 
And  on  its  rirtues  medical  descant." 

James  Manly,  jeweller,  and  an  eztensire  dealer  in  pinchbeck  manufac- 
tures, dwelt  at  the  sign  of  the  **  eagle,'*  no.  82,  in  this  street,  in  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  noted  maker  of  walking-caues  of  eyery  description, 
especially  of  those  clubs  used  by  the  bucks  in  their  nightly  exploits,  and 
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which  was  held  oil  the  £5th  June^  1731^  in  the  ''  philosophical 
rooms'^  in  Trinity-college,  as  appears  from  the  following  report^ 
now  for  the  first  time  pubUshea : 

"  25th  Jane,  1731 :  Present  .-.-Judge  Ward.  Sir  Tb.  Moljnettz. 
Tb.  Upton,  esqr.  John  Prat,  esqr.  Bich.  Warborton,  esq.  Ber 
Dr  Wbitcomb.  Arthur  Dobs,  esq.  Dr  MM[n&ten.  Dr  Madden. 
l>r  Lehunte.     Mr  Walton.     Mr  Prior.     Mr  Maple. 

'*  Several  gentlemen  haveing  agreed  to  meet  m  the  Philoaophlcil 
rooms  in  Tnn.  col.  Dub.,  an  order  to  promote  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  and  Dr.  Stephens  being  desired  took  the  chair.  It  was  pro- 
posed and  unanimously  agreed  unto,  to  form  a  society  by  the  name 
of  the  Dublin  society  for  improving  husbandry,  manufactures,  and 
other  usefuU  arts.  It  was  proposed  and  resolved,  that  all  the  pre- 
sent, and  all  such  who  should  become  members  of  the  society,  snail 
subscribe  their  names  to  a  paper  containing  their  agreement  to  form 
a  society  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  Ordered,  that  a  committee  of 
all  the  members  present  do  meet  next  Thursday  in  the  Philosophical 
rooms  in  Trin.  col.  Dublin,  to  consider  of  a  plan  or  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  society,  any  three  whereof  to  be  a  quorum,  and 
that  notice  be  sent  to  the  members  in  town,  the  day  before  the  tim« 
of  meeting.     The  society  adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight.*' 

The  Dublin  Society,  thus  founded^  continued  for  many  yean 
to  meet  either  in  the  University  or  in  the  parliament-house, 
and  in   addition  to  earnest  and  continued    efforts   for  .the 

which  were  generally  distinguished  on  the  metallic  heads  by  such  ia- 
Bcriptions  as  **  Who's  afraid?"  **Who  dare  sneeae?*'  <*The  devil  a 
better.' '  '*  A  plU  for  a  puppy,"  Saa.  Manly *s  dispoaing  of  his  goods  by 
auction  product  a  parody  onPope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  with  the  roUowinir 
title,  "An  heroic  epistle,  from  Mr.  Manly,  author  of  the  famous  gold 
coloured  metal,  quitting  business  in  Dublin,  and  going  to  reside  in 
London,  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  now  in  London." 

Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  "Philosophic  survey  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,"  resided  at  no.  7S  Dame-street  iu  1789.  Dr.  Joseph 
Stock,  editor  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  aon  of  a  hosier  who  lived  at  no.  1 
Dame-street,  nearly  opposite  to  Parliament-street,  in  which  bouse  Hamil- 
ton, the  miniature  painter,  resided  in  1769.  Dr.  Stock  was  appointed 
bishop  of  KilaUa  in  1796,  and  his  fVirther  promotion  in  the  churdi  la  asid 
to  have  been  prevented  by  bis  pamphlet  entitled  a  "  Narrative  of  what 
passed  at  KilaUa  in  the  summer  of  1798,"  which  gave  offence,  as  its 
author  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  I^WDch  troops 
which  landed  in  his  diocese.  John  CSomerfordy  a  distingoiahed  portiait 
painter,  bom  in  Kilkenny,  Uved  in  Dame-street»  at  the  house  of 
messieurs  GUbert  and  Hodges,  the  most  extensive  bookseUers  and  pub- 
Ushers  in  Dublin  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  centunr.  To  another 
resident  in  Dame-street,  James  Petrie,  an  aooompUsned  artist  and 
father  of  the  learned  author  of  the  "Essay  on  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  Ireland,*'  we  are  indebted  for  the  preaervation  of 
the  portraits  of  several  eminent  Irishmen  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eigbteentii  centuiy. 
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promotion  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  it  was  also  enabled 
to  foster  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland  b;  the  muuificeuce  of  the 
philanthropic  Samuel  Madden,  who  placed  certain  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society  to  be  allocated  as  premiums  for  the  best 
specimens  of  painting  and  drawing.  The  manner  in  which 
these  prizes  were  adjudicated  will  appear  from  the  following 
notices : — 

"  On  last  Thursday  (1746)  the  Society  determined  the  premium 
of  iC15y  promised  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Madden,  for  the  best 
drawings  performed  by  boys  or  girh  under  sixteen  years  old. 
Eighteen  candidates  appeared,  and  produced  their  drawings,  which 
were  hunar  round  two  large  rooms  in  the  parliament-house,  all  num- 
bered, which,  being  examined  by  several  persons  well  skilled  therein, 
the  boys  were  directed  to  sit  round  a  large  table,  where  two  foustos 
were  placed,  and  to  draw  those  figures  before  the  society,  all  in 
different  positions  and  attitudes,  to  show  their  skill,  which  they 
readily  performed  in  about  an  hour's  time ;  most  of  their  drawings 
were  very  well  executed,  and,  on  comparing  the  off-hand  perfor- 
mances, and  those  they  had  drawn  before,  of  each  boy,  the  judges 
divided  them  into  classes  according  to  their  merits,  and  the  £15, 
with  about  £5  more  given  by  the  society,  were  distributed  among 
them ;  the  first  class  got  two  guineas  a  piece^  and  the  last  class  half 
a  guinea  each.  In  the  next  distribution  of  premiums  for  drawings, 
which  will  be  in  May  or  June  next,  several  silver  medals,  of  different 
aises,  struck  for  that  purpose,  with  proper  emblems  or  designs,  will 
be  given  to  those  who  shall  distinguish  themselves  best.  It  was  a 
new  and  agreeable  sight  to  see  so  many  boys  distinguish  themselves 
so  well,  and  rive  such  proof  of  the  improvements  ihej  made  in  so 
short  a  time  m  drawing,  which  is  so  useful  in  all  manufactures  and 
trades;  and  it  is  honed  this  g^od  bennning  will  encourage  the 
erecting  an  academy  for  drawing  and  designing  like  those  set  up  in 
other  countries  for  the  improvement  of  their  manufacture." 

<*  Last  Friday  (1748)  the  premiums  for  the  best  drawing,  per- 
formed by  boys^  were  distributed  amongst  those  who  performed  best. 
Twenty-eight  boys  appeared  as  candidates  this  year,  whereas  last 
year  there  were  but  16,  and  they  produced  their  respective  drawings, 
which  were  placed  on  the  sides  of  a  large  room  in  the  parliament- 
house,  and  showed  their  improvement  in  drawing,  but  as  their  skill 
in  designing  would  be  better  ascertained  by  their  performances 
before  ue  societv,  a  group  of  figures  (the  rape  of  the  Sabines)  was 
placed  in  the  miadle  of  a  large  round  table,  round  which  thirteen 
i>oys  were  placed  to  draw  those  figures,  and  the  figures  of  Antinous 
and  a  busto  of  an  old  woman  were  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  table, 
where  the  rest  of  the  boys  sat  to  draw  those  figures.  In  about  three 
hours  the  boys  finished  their  several  drawings ;  many  of  them  were 
▼err  well  done,  both  in  the  outlines  and  the  shadings— all  drawn  off 
ana  in  different  points  of  view,  and  severid  gentlemen  then  present, 
well  skilled  in  drawing,  carefully  examined  the  several  performances 
in  the  several  attitudes  they  were  drawn  in,  and  adjncfged  the  pre- 
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miums  to  thirteen  bojfs,  in  the  following  order  (according  to  their 
several  merits^  from  £4,  to  10«.  each,  Jtl7.  10«.  being  the  sum  so 
distributed),  viz.,  to  Robert  Murray,  J.  Ennis,  Denis  Horpfaj, 
Francis  Sandys,  Robert  Crone,  Charles  Bads,  Edward  Maaoiol,  Jamei 
Standish,  Cunmngham,  March,  James  Forrester,  Walsh,  aini  War- 
ily. Young  Cunningham  and  Beilly  (a  boy  of  the  Blue  coat  ho«mi- 
tal)  beine  very  poor,  were  never  taught,  but  as  they  showed  a  gemni 
for  drawing,  the  Society  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  West,  who  keeps  a 
drawing  school  in  George's  lane,  his  usual  allowance  for  teadung 
them.  As  this  day*8  entertainment  had  aU  the  ai^Maranoe  of  a 
foreiffD  academy  for  drawingi  it  is  hoped  it  will  Uy  a  fooodafcion  for 
eatablishing  such  an  academy  among  ourselves,  which,  being  fur- 
nished with  good  statues,  busts,  designs,  and  prints,  may  encourage 
drawings  from  the  round  and  the  flat,  from  the  best  prints  and 
figures,  both  alive  and  dead,  and  thereby  form  a  g^ood  taste  for 
drawing,  which  is  so  useful  to  all  uMmufactores  and  the  polite  arts. 
*<  Latt  Thursday  Q749)  the  Society  determined  the  premiums  for 
drawing.  Twenty- eight  bovs  appeared  and  produced  specimens  of 
their  performances.  They  bad  been  employed  every  Thursday  for 
two  months  before,  in  drawing  from  the  round  copies  of  bustos, 
group  figures,  and  fpom  the  life,— ^  lusty  man  being  placed  on  tkt 
middle  of  a  large  table,  they  sat  on  seats  all  around  to  UUce  the  %iire 
in  different  attitudes,  and  finished  their  performances  last  Thuradi^, 
before  the  Society.  They  were  put  into  different  classes,  aceording 
to  their  merits,  and  received  premiums  from  a  guinea  to  a  crown 
each,  about  £\6  being  thus  distributed ;  they  improT«  every  4»y  ia 
their  skill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  several  good  geniuses  for  drawing 
will  in  time  appear,  much  to  the  credit  of  this  little  academy,  i 
premium  of  £7  was  distributed  among  five  boys  and  girls,  who  pro- 
duced their  patterns  for  damask,  printed  and  stained  linens,  whidk 
far  exceeded  an v  of  the  like  kind  produced  before^  in  the  beanfy  ef 
the  pattern,  right  oolouring  and  shading,  which  are  oC  a»  fluock  mm 
in  numy  kinds  of  manufactures."  «      , 

t§ 
The  success  attendant  on  the  di^ributions  of  tb^  pre- 
miuiiis  induced  the  Society  to  arrange  with  Eobert  vy  ^9  an 
eminrat  drawing  master,  who  had  studied  on  the  Cbn^Dent 
under  Boucher  and  Yanloo,  to  instruct  a  certain  aamoet  of 
{mpila  at  hi»  academy  in  GeorgeVlane,  where  he  contiiiQed 
to  teach  until  apartments  were  allotted  him  on  the  Spcie^* 
Dremises.  [The  gradual  augmentation  of  the  uumlHM:.  of  niqor 
oers  ^  the  Society^  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  W^tufjon 
should  possess  a  building  exclusively  appropriated  to  its  pur- 
poses. On  16th  December,  1756,  the  unpublished  records 
mpim  us  %&t  "  Mr.  Bur j,  Mr.  Mnple  mi  Mr*  VittpitaA 
being  appointed  a  committee  the  4nd  fast  (Deccmbtt',  ITSQ, 
to  look  out  for  a  house  icnr  the  meeting  of  the.Sociobr,.  v. 
Maple  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  reported  that  a  house  in  ohaw^s 
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Conrt  stands  well  for  that  purpose.  Ordered  that  the  said 
committee  do  agree  for  the  same  on  the  best  terms,  they  can 
give  directions  to  have  it  put  in  suitable  order/' 

**  Shaw's  court,"  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Dame* 
street,  consisted  of  a  large  wainscoated  dwelUng-house,  built 
early  in  the  last  century,  with  a  coach-house,  stable,*  a 
Itfge  warehouse,  and  a  garden.  The  preliminaries  having 
been  arranged,  the  Society  obtained  possessionem  the  house, 
and  held  their  first  meeting  there  on  Thursday,  10th  February, 
1757  ;  the  earl  of  Lanesborough,  vice  president,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  members  present  were  twelve  in  number.  At  the 
next  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  "  an  oyl  cloth  be  provided  for 
the  room  wherein  the  Society  meet>  according  to  the  direction  of 
William  Maple,  esq.  and  that  a  map  of  Ireland  be  provided 
and  set  up  in  the  said  room  /'  also  *'  Thomas  Brvan  of  the 
Comb  having  made  good  carpeting  in  imitation  of  the  Scotch, 
though  not  the  full  quantity  required,  the  Society  ordered  him 
a  guinea^  and  directed  him  to  make  the  same  sort  to  cover  the 
stairs  going  to  the  room  wherein  they  meet.'' 

On  8rd  March,  1757,  the  Society  "appointed  the  two 
rooiBs  on  the  middle  floor  in  their  house  in  Shaw's  court  one 
within  the  other,  and  two  rooms  one  within  the  other  on  the 
npper  floor,  to  Mr.  West,  and  two  rooms  on  the  upper  floor 
one  within  the  other,  and  another  room  approached  to  by  the 
back  stairs,  to  Mr.  Maunin,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  So* 
oiety  *,  and  they  also  appointed  one  back  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  for  the  messenger." 

West  instructed  the  pupils  in  figure  drawing,  a  branch  of 
art  in  which  he  stood  unrivalled ;  Thomas  Ivory,  architect  of 
the  Blue-coat  hospital,  taught  architecture,  while  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  ornamental  department  was  committed  to 
James  Mannin,  a  French  artist,  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  his  flower  pieces.  The  students  learned  the  elements 
of  art  from  Bobert  Dodsley's  admirable  work  "  the  Precep- 
tor," published  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1748.  A  contempo- 
lary,  who  studied  in  the  Dublin  Society's  academy  in  Sliaw's 


*Iii  October,  1758.  the  itaUe  was  •'  so  altaKd  as  to  be  proper  for  the 
boys  to  draw  in,  on  account  of  preserving  the  statues  and  busts  in  the 
•oademy,  for  the  sole  use  of  conoisseurs.*' 

On  13th  April,  17^  it  was  ordered,  that  a  turn  not  exceeding  £*20, 

2  L 
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eexjiTt,  has  left  oa  the  following  correct  description  of  ita.ia- 
ternfll  arranfrenents  :-^ 

,  .  ^'  W.€  mere  early  familiarized  to  the  antique  in  sculptarep  and  in 
.paintii^f  to^he  style  and  manner  of  the  great  Italian  and  JFrench 
jnaateni.  We  also  ati^died  aoatom]^ ;  ^i,  indeed^  the  .  sti¥ients 
there  toroed  their  minds  to  most  ot  the  spie^ces.  We  had  upqn 
tha  large  table  in  the  academy^i  a  ^gure  ^hree  f^et  nigh*  called  the 
anatomy  fiffvre  ;  the  skin  oft  to  show  off  the  muscles ;  on  eacli  mus- 
cle was  a  little  pax>er  with  a  figure  of  reference  to  a  deacription  of 
it,  and  its  uses.  We  had  also  a  living  fiffure^  to  stand  or  ait :  1^  was 
consequently  a  fine  person;  his  pay  was  four  shillings  an  hour. '  Mr. 
West  himself  always  posed  the  'fi^re,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  the 
•tudents  took  their  views  rotihd  the  table  where  he  waa  fixed.  To 
make  it  certain  that  his  attitude  was  the  same  each  time  we  took  our 
Btudy^  Mr.  West  with  a  chalk  marked  upon  the  table  the  exact  spot 
where  his  foot^  or  his  elbow,  or  his  hand  came.  We  had  a  large 
round  iron  stove  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  schodl,  but  tbe  fire  wtf 
not  seen ;  an  iron  tube  conveyed  the  smoke  thr<^ugh  the  waU.  Co 
the  flat  top  of  this  stove,  we  used  to  lay  our  pencils  of  black  and 
white  chalk  to  harden  them.  The  room  was  very  lofty  :  it  had  onh 
three  windows ;  they  were  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  so  contrived  as 
to  make  the  light  descend :  the  centre  window  was  arched,  and  near 
the  top  of  the  ceiling.  At  each  end  of  this  room  was  a  tow  of 
preasea  wiih  glass  doors  {  in  which  were  kept  the  statues  east  firom 
the  veal  antique,  each  upon  a  pedestal  about  two  leet  Uurbu  and 
drawn  out  into  the  room  as  they  were  wanted  to  be  studied  from:.— 
■but  €b»  bhstt  were  placed#  when  required^  en  the  table.  Tim  atools 
we 'tat  upon  wereaquare  portable  boxes,  very  strong  and  aidfld*  with 
'  a  hdle  m  the  form  of  an  s  on  each  side  to  put  in  the  fasad  and  move 
them.  Each  student  had  a  mahogany  drawing-boat^  of' his  own: 
this  was  a  square  of  three  feet  by  four ;  at  one  end  was  ^a  8t."Atidrsw*s 
cross,  fastened  with  hinges,  which  answered  fbra.fpot;  laid  on^the 
other  end  of  the  b<vurd,  a  le4ge  to  lay  our  port  crayons  txjgim. 
Whc^  we  rose  (xqva  our  seats,  we  hud  this  board  flai  upon  the 
groimd,  with  the  drawing  we  were  then  doing  upon  it.  we  had  a 
clever  civil  Uttle  fellow  for  our  porter,  to  run  about  and  buy  our 
oranges  and  apples,  and  penciUy  and  crayons,  and  move  our  boats 
and  statues  for  us.*— We  had  some  students  who  studied  statsarv 


Is  punilanoaof  the  order  of  M  Nbreml^  bealkywe^ibr  a^Hifii^^aiodel 
^.'  Seed  twice  a  week  for  one  year,  -  to  iconmeiios  Ihia '  da^  «a«veciiglit» 
•and  «Mat(Mi^.  Gtat^ be deaired- 1(» draw tgnleaT Id  bs' oonii^ted  ig »dbtion 
toperasnato  be  admitted.  ^'In^JaBdary;  l7M,:;itwks  sMsrads-thas 
tfaeattadeSiy  be  reaerred  ibr  tbe  uas^of'^noiksettni  kkrosodaUing,  or 
dmwing  affier  tbe  staidws,  and  that  the^dnwifingiSofadoL  be  a|»piqpdated 
to  tlie  u^  of  leamersi  drawing  after  bualaj'diawiiig4'«r  ths  live  modeL* 
fTawttrds  the  middle  vf  the  last 'oenti0yj"QeQiig^  Ol^BliSDDi;  an  -smliient 
■urgton,  author  of  the  adnrin&bls  treatiae  en  the'diaeaaea  of  Xiasna. 
resided-  in'  Shaw'a  oottrt^  and  defiverbd  estaiea  of  anatowical  Iceunsa  at 
hla  hooaa  there. 
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one,  and  they  modelled  in  clay.  Cunningham*  (brother  to  the 
>et}  invented  the  small  basso-relievo  portraits*  in  wax  of  the  na- 
ural  colours  :  they  had  oval  frames^  and  convex  crystal  glasses,  and 
ere  in  great  fashion.  Berville,  a  most  enthusiastic  Frei/chman, 
ill  of  professional  ardour,  studied  with  ns:  and  Van-Nost,  the 
ilebrated  statuary,  often  came  amongst  us  :  he  did  the  fine  pedes- 
ian  statne  of  lord  Blakeney,  erected  in  Sackville-srtreet.  The 
bembers  of  the  Dublin  Socie^,  composed  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
nd  most  of  the  nobility,  and  others,  frecjuently  visited  our  academy 
>  see  onr  goings  on :  and  some  of  the  lads  were  occasionally  sent 
J  Rome,  to  study  the  Italian  masters." 

Among  the  many  eminent  artists  educated  at  the  schools  in 
IhaVs  conrt,  maj  be  noticed  Dixon^  the  celebrated  mezzo- 
into  en^ver,  and  George  Barrett,  the  distinguished  land- 
icape  painter^  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  chief 
bunders  of  the  royal  Academy  of  London,  of  which  sir 
Ifartin  Archer  Shee,  another  Dublin  artist,  was  the  late  pre- 
lidcnt. 

Bobert  West,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
mccessful  teachers  of  his  time,  was,  unhappily,  afflicted  with 
ft. mental  infirmity,  which  for  a  period  renderea  him  unable  to 
fidfil  his  duties,  and  on  10  th  of  May,  1763,  Jacob  Ennis 
Irts  elected  by  the  Society  as  his  assistant  in  the  school  of 

'*  Patrick  Cunningham,    the  son  of  an   unfortunate  Dublin  wine 
■ttrrhint,   was  educated  gratuitously  by  the  Society,    and  apprcn- 
Hoed  by  them  to  Van  No8t>  the  sculptor.    The  unpublished  records 
ef'tlie  Society  contain  the  following  among  other  references  to  Cun- 
aingham: — 16th  November,    17^>    "Ordered,   that  Uie  treasurer  do 
ayr  Patrick  Cunningham  the  sum  of  £11  3«.  \\d,  being  Uie  balance 
me  on  bis  bill  for  moulding  and  casting  a  figure  of  a  Koman  slave,  a 
.Yi^us,  a  Dolphin,  &c."     9th  October,  1760,  "Patrick  Cunningham 
produced  an  equestrian  statue  on  a  marble  pedestal,**  and  it  was  sub- 
teauently  ordered  that  he  should  be  paid  ten  guineas  fbr  his  statue  of 
**,MUr  late  glorious  king,  George  II.**    Although  Cunningham  attained 
Itt  Mgfa  einSneaee  as  a  statuary,  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
dIstionaiT'  of  artists ;   he  died  at  Paddington  in   1774,  and  was  uni- 
waaUy    reputed    the   best    wax   modeUer    of  his   day   in    Europe. 
Cwmingham*8  younger  brother  John,  bom  at  Dublin  in  1729,  gave 
«rbr  proofii^^  of  remarkable  poetical  talents.    At  the  age  of  aeventeen 
^^Boroeed  m  farce  entitled  '*  I^ve  in  a  mist,*'  which  had  a  run  of  several 
«lglitB  at  Dttblin  in  I747»  and  is  believed  to  have  furnished  the  plot  of 
G^Erick's  **  Lying  valet.'*    The  success  of  this  piece  having  oonfirmed 
tiw  •iitbor's  taste  for  the  stage,   he  left  Dublin  for  Edinburgh,  and 
flcpfnenced  a  theatrical  career  in  which  he  never  attained  to  much  emi- 
iMDce,   although  his  prologues  and  epilogues  were  highly  esteemed. 
After  experiencing  the  various  vicissitudes  of  an  actor,  he  died  in  1773 
aft  Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  had  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
Cvnningluun'i  poems,  published  at  London  in  1766,  are  **  full  of  pastoral 
•Implicity  and  lyrical  melody  ;*'  the  best  known  of  his  oom positions  are 
Us  s<mg  on  *'  May   eve,   or  Kate  of  Aberdeen,"  and  "  Content,'*  a 
postond. 
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figure  drawing.  Ennis  "had  ongiiially  Wen"  a  pupil  6f  West, 
after  whjch.he  passed  dome  tittie  in  Imy/and'  fetucK^fl  m'th'e 
Vatican  with  sir  Joshua  Beholds ;  otx'  hii  i^eturti  tb  IVfelaiid 
he  practised  portrait  and  history., painting^'  .^*''Hfe  compbii; 
tion^"  says  a  contemporary,  **  w6re  jp^nd;  his  'iltiiudlis  easy 
and  elegant,  expression  nobk,  colouring  R^xj^*  an3"hii'  ^dtls 
in  general  have  vast  force;  as  mastei^  bf^tfe  DAlflln  Sdcletjr 
school  few  could  have  conjlucted  it  in  the  same  regaSBCt  'lijid* 
ner."  Six  members  were  "annualtv  appointed'  -fo  preside 
over  the  three  drawing  schbbls,  which  f hfey  visited  at  busi- 
ness .  hours,  to  see  regnlari(y '  and  respect^  to  the  masters 
preserved/ and  all  complaints  were  to  be  tiade  through 
thera  to  the  Society.  The  followiiig  extracts,, riotr  published 
for  the  first  time,  relate  to  the  academy  iii  Shaw's-court': — 

.  .30d>  Jniie,  ]757-^'<  Dv*  Wynne  Ui4  alettei:.(iefar0  th«  oonunittw 
which  he  received  from  the  right  honorable  the  lord  DuQpannoii 
with  a  list  of  the  statues  and  bustos,  and  the  expence  of  th^m;  and 
recommending  Mr.  Joseph  Wilton,  statuary  at  Unlffitig*c¥«M',  to  the 
B^eietj,  as  ati  honest  and  good  Btattuary,  and' a  proper '^raon  to  he 
•mpkrfcd  by  them  and  corresponded  vwh  aa  tJ^y  ^haU  have  4>ccMion 
in  ois  hiwies4." 

8th  September,  1 757. — "Dr.  Wjnne  read  a  letter  from  Joseph 
Wilton,  siatuary  at  Charing-cross,  London,  dated  the  Mtti  of  Att- 
gust  last,  advising  him  that  several  of  the  atAtaes-atidtestmiirbki 
fie  is  to  send  were  packed  in  wooden  easoB,  m)4  put  01  board  the 
if<epewell ;  and  some  of  them  in  two  oases  pnt^on  bioard  the  Cleve* 
land.  He  makes  it  a  question  whether  the  Society  should  insure  the 
Hopewell,  she  sailing  under  a  convoy  ;  or  if  the  Cleveland  Aoitid 
sail  without  a  convoy  it  be  worth  while  to  insure  her,  atad  Doctor 
Wynne  desiring  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  committee  in  this  case^ 
reed  as  their  resolution  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  insure  either  of 
the  above  mentioned  ships.'* 

.6th  October,  1757.-— "Dr.  Wynne  laid  hefore  the  Dublin  Soaety 
a  letter  he  received  from  Mr.  Job  Wilton,  statuary,  with  au  ac* 
ebunt  of  bustos  and  statuoes  wbieh  he  bad  sent  t<»  the  "S^sieljr  ^itb 
the  eicpense  ef  them»  ameuatiHig  te  tw<^  hundred  lend^nmelieeK  povnds 
fifteen  shillings.  Ordered  that  .the  treasnuer  da  pay  jthe  said  cbme 
of  the  .hustos  and  statues — ttnd  that  the  secretary  do  retdrp  the  So- 
cietVs  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilton,  for  his  present  of  a  t)^fo  of  tibi^'i^l 
OrT  Chesterfield  cast 'by  him.^^  "   •     •.   n    .   •«*  ♦•t .    j  ' 

^  lOth  Netwhbei^,  1767.— '^Augoitlne  Benrill&'s  Ufl  for  repairinff 
theetatnes  and  bnstos  belonging  to  thia  StocietJ  beiqg,r€»d,  the  said 
hiU  was  referred  to  Mr.  Carr^  and  Af r.  Mwpki*  who  hAYWK  considered 
^ereof,  reported  that  the  sum  9f  ^15  wUl  lie  a  sufficient  sum  for 
his  expence  and  labour  in  mending  the  above  mtotii^ned  ststuos,  Ac." 
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.  Tl^  etatnes  coDsisied  of  plaster  casts  from  the  great  works 
of  .ait  in  the  foreign  galleries,  and  the  principal  of  them  were 
the  AfioUp  belvedere,.  Hora  and  AntinouSj  Cro^  the  Vatican '; 
ds^dmg  I!aws>  from  the  dnle  of  Tuscanv's  gaUerv.  Sancta 
Susdnna^i  from  3t.  Peter's;  Bacchus^and  Venus, 'stjfea  "feux 
beDea  fesses/'  The  bustsj,  twenty  in  number,  included  Xlifet- 
ander^  HomcTi  iDeinosthenes,.  CicerO;,  Brutus,  and  Marcus 
AureUusw 

.  The  meetings  of  the  society  in  Shawns-court  were  held  on 
evei7  Thursday ;  and  the  premium  committee  met  on  the  same 
day  to  take.into  consideration  proper  premiums  for  planting  and 
hnsbcoidry.  On  Saturdays,  they  met  for  manufactures;  on  Mon- 
days, for  the  fine,  arts  and  mechanics ;  qn  Tuesdays,  for  chemis- 
try, dyeing  a^d  mineralogy ;  and  on  Wednesdays,  for  fisheries, 
until  the  Society^s  list  oi^  annual  premiums  had  been  completed. 
The  untitjn^  and  disinterested  ^orts  of  the  Dublin  Society,  in 
its  early  years,  to  promote  native  manufactures  and  to  develope 
the  industrial  souroes  of  the  island  are,  we  regret,  too  little 
knowii^  Many  members  of  both  houses  took  an  active  pa^ 
in  its  proeecfdings,  and  the  Society,  not  being  then  dependant 
on  th(s  almost  extorted  generosity  of  an  absentee  legislature, 
objtaiaed.'^riiig  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
illk  'parliamentary  grants  exceeding  in  amount  forty  thousand 
pMads;'  eli  of  wlrioh  they  applied  to  promote  national  ad^ 
vanfccbient  In  1764  we  find  orders  given  at  several  meetas^ 
for  the  inspection  of  various  large  houses  in  town  to  a^certatn 
if.^hcy  W'^re  suited  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  in  /|mfe 
1765  hliving  come  to  a  resolution,  tliat  the  present  premises 
in  fihaw^s  coeirt '  were  insufficient  f^r  their  aceommodatibn> 
Ivorv  laid  bpfore  the  Society  his,, estimate. for  an  additional 
building,  amounting  to  £549  :  l&r.  10.  In  January/I?'66, 
it  was  resolved  that  "  the  term  .  which  can  be  obtained 
of'ihe^  Soeiety^  present  home  in  Shaw's  couitj  is  :80>shoiiand 
nntertaSri/  tbitfW  i*  nitft  proper  or  expedieirt  fcr  the'SsWcrty^td 
pnWg^'lKeWafl^ef ;;  Arfarigement^'Were  0pcm)(i0M%ii^ 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  in  Graftp9^reet,  ^^q4!!,V^' ia^t 
meeting  int  Sha^>§r,ootirt'<tooki>^lace  :oni  Thorsdays  Mtud 
OctobtSr,'  17*7,  'Th*  Wstdry- of  4h^  Dublin '•ScewtytfltfU 
remains  tjiirjitieri/B^iU  sty^ity/y^ai'^^hiVp 

elapsed,  ^ince  'w!l ^igl>l«nj^  JlUiftt^sV^^^ 
the  value  and  importance  ox  such  a  work  in  exlubitmg  the 
progress  <it  rfetroffWteiow  W 'Ireland  'inBwicutoureandJinfcnu- 
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faciuxes.  The  Societ/fi  house  in  Shaw's  court  sabseqnentfy 
became  an  auction  room,  and  in  1772  we  find  notice  of  s 
body  styled  the  ''Shaw's  court  club/'  A.  j^vate. theatre 
was  opened  here  in.  1786  :  "  while  the  neeessarjr  prepaiBlioas 
were  going  forward^  the  Irish  psriiBineDiwtea'sk^lmg';  ftrnttbe 
first  play  was  deferred  till  the  day  on  which'  it  was  prorogiied, 
because  many  of  t^e  performers  were  members  of  the  Iionse  ol 
commons — Mr.  Isaac  Corry,  Mr..  Charles  Powell  Leslie,  lord 
Henry  Fito^rald,  Mr.  OromweU*  Brice^  Mr.  Charles  C^NeiH, 
and  others.  At  the  performance,  the  duke  of  Butlsod,  iiieii 
lord  lieutenant. of  Irdai^d^  and  his  lady,  were  present.'' 
The  following  were  the  pei:formers  on  this. occasion  : — 

SRAW'S   COUBT  TBEAtRE. 

Monday  eyening.  May  8^  1786. 

Tke  Force  of  Love. 

Veranes Lord  Henry  FitxOerald. 

Leontine Mr.  0.  Powell  LesSe. 

Atticns Mr.  Cromwell  Price. 

Theodosias Mr.  I.  Oorry. 

Delia... Mrs.  Price. 

AtheDSUs ..Mrs.  St.  Leger. 

After  tiie  pkv,  the  lord  and  lady  lientenatnt^  with  tke  dak«  of 
Leinster^  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  preseaty  were  '*  en- 
tertained at  snpper  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  by  the 
right  honorable  the  attorney  general  (John  Fitz  Gibbon,  after- 
wards earl  of  CJare),  at  his  house  in  Ely-place/' .  Shaw's 
court  wKs  remoTed  to  make  way  for  the  ereotioB  of  the  Com- 
mercial buildings  which  stand  on  a  portion  of  its  site,  and  tiie 
private  nerformances  were  transferred  to  the  Music  hall  in 
Fishamble-streetj  of  which  we  have  before*  given  an  acconnU 
In  a  recess  dose  to  the  eastern  comer  of  Angiesea-street  stood 
Fowties's  cowatti  so  eidled  from  sir  William  f  ownes^  a  man  of 
considerable  importance  here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentaiy,  and  whose  property,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
devolved  to  the  femily  of  liglie.  In  1 7£7  niadame  Yioknte, 
a  French  opera  dancer,  engaged  a  large  fcouse  in  fownes's 
court  for  her  exhibitions.: — 

"  This  house  she  ooaverted  into>a<ionnodious  booth,  and  brought 
over  a  company  of  tombkrs  and  ro^eidancers,  who  exbifoited  for 


pcfrofiiii 


theatre,  before  the  \htU>n,  Isisa  QrARtBRLY  Re  vis  w,  No.  V.,  p.  46. 
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uxB(mx  tiif^.  iMtb  »U9nes8.  ..la  these  perfonnAiicd^i  suMJbm  TipW^tj^. 
^bore  a  DrJAcipal  purt^^having  been  bred  a  very  capital  dancer.  Biit, 
as  in  aU  j>ublic  speckles,  where  the  mind  is  not  feasted,  the  ej^e' 
soon  grorws  weAi7  aitd  paUed,  so  in  this  case,  her  audience  in  a  short 
tianajaeoraased  so-smcfa^  that  ribe^  fertile  in  expedients,  .ocoTBrted 
h^,  l>g«lli  vitp  a  pla|  J)pi|«et  and  iterfomed  plajs  aiMi.  Unre^^  Fwc^, 
tun^t  w^d^ights  in^Q^Qg  \fith  xaankindi  and  often  cal]s  her. 
favorites  irom  tne  most  unliltely  sitaations,  seemed  to  have  taken 
this  spot  tinder  her  peculiar  care;  for  in  this  little  theatre  were  sown 
thd««  seedft  of  theatrib  genias,  which  idftcrrwarda  flourished  and  de- 
listed the-  worlds  Madam  Vioknley  fiading  her  9fht^  in  exhibiti- 
ing  plaja  to  fail,  owing  to  the  l^adpess  of  the  actors,  formed  a 
company  of  childrenj  the  eldest  not  above  ten  years  of  age.  These 
she  instructed  in  several  petit  pieces,  and  as  the  Beggar's  opera 
was  then  in  high  esthnatton,  she  peyibiftted  he^  LilIi|Mitian  troe^  in 
it,  and  having  prepared  proper  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations, 
she  brought  it  out  before  it  had  been  seen  in  Dublin.  The  novelty  of 
the  sight,  the  uncommon  abilities  of  these  little  performers,  and 
the  great  merit  of  the  piece,  attracted  the  notice  oi  the  town  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Thev  drew  crowded  houses  for  a  considerable 
leng^  of  time,  and  the  children  of  Shakespeare's  and  Jonson's 
day,  were  not  mpre  followed  or  admired,  than  those  tiny  geniuses. 
Time,  the  true  touchstone  of  merit,  afterwards  proved  that  the 
public  were  not  mistaken  in  their  judgment.  I  never  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  ^e  members  of  this  little  community, 
but  from  what  I  have  collected,  the  names  of  several  performers  of 
great  lAenC  appear.  In  the  Bngars'  opera,  miss  Betty  Bamet* 
an  excellent  aotress^  and  whom  1  have  often  seen  play  by  the.  names 
of  Mrs.  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Workman*  personated  captain  Macheath; 
the  afterwards  well  known  master  Isaac  Sparks,  played  Peachum ; 
master  Beamsiey,  Lockit ;  master  Barrington,  afterwards  so  c^- 
brated'for  Irbhonen  and  low  eomedy,  Fileh;  miss  Ruth  Jenks,  whe 
died  some  veara  afterwards,  Lucy ;  miss  Maekay,  Mrs.  Peacbuia  ; 
and  iVom  toe  Polly  of  that  day,  sprung  the  beautiful,  elegant,  ac- 
complished, captivating  Woffington,  to  please  and  charm  contending 
kingdoms.  This  extraordinary  character  is  a  striking  instance,  that 
the  shhfdng  qualities  of  the  mind,  or  gpraces  of  the  person,  are  not 
confined  to^ank  or  birth,  but  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the 
moat  .iipfi»voiii;able  situations.  Miss  Woffiag^n's  origin  was.  such  Mfi 
would  pui^I^  a  Jberfkld  or  antiquarian  to  trace.    Her  father's*  con- 

■ 

*5hei^as*:pfdM>ly^the  daughter  of  captain  Mm  Wofbagtotfr  ceai'> 
commi^n^r  of  a.^oaiMi^^iif^  the,  city  of  Dublin,  tnil^.  whob,  ,a«  lap. 
pears  from  the  Southwell  manuscripts,  was  ordered  b^  the  lord  lieut- 
enant on  8th  January,  171 1 ,  to  be  broken  for  his  abusb  of  S^eniy  Colley, 
jaetioe  of  the  peaces  and iJweviia  Jones,  e8q.v  under  aiciMious  iihUtge  of 
their  refiaamg  to. serve  ia.th^mi^tia.  ..A  snitcflr-of  the  lastcentuiy  telh 
us  that  he  remembered  *'  seeing  Mrs.  WofBngton's  mother,  whom  she 
comfortably  supported;  a  respectable  looking  old  lady,  in  her  short 
black  velvet  dook,  with  deep  rich  fringe,  a  diamond  ring,. and  «mall 
agate  snuff-box.    iSbe  had  nothing  to  mind  but  gohig  the  rounds  of  tlie 
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ditiqn.in  life  i?  qnv^loped  ip  abscuri|y,.iiei).m(i>t|i«r.  Ipn.pofQjf  j€v« 
sold  fruit  at  the  entrance  of  Fownes's-cour^  poor  and  hpncst  5  jjet 
fl^Ui  ^ucb^{idrehts,  tinftssisted  by  frrehds,  um'mproved  1>y  eddeation, 
tilI*aVl0t6  atttthtf  ft  By  bei*  010m  aBBidiiity/dia'Cfe»p«^aft)aeif  6MliiMiit 
of  thef  dar^hia^  mik  wontrof  iHe  musea;  nie  'te'a/lBtAtioli  birdelft* 
brftedi  Ha.  to  h^  able.  t4>.  f^  tbei  liishtanff'Prmf^nbi^rMF^t^AMtff^ 
and,  fcevond  any  of  her  Vimca  prp*c^^|Wjwi,^V.4H^f\5r^<JftF«.  9^.<*<t 
^sy  Well-bred'-wbraiin  of  fasliioul**  ' 

Mad^pn^  YiqlavAei  GpaitU4  >  IV^wneqls-cx^Uft  inr^78Qy  andi  tin 
the.  succe^iog.  jrefir  itb^  t^^iatoe  fbbero.  waa  Qpcnod  bji  jMrJ  tod 
Mxa.  WaiTJ,;  t?<^  d^XPf  perf^iWfff 'WrliOrihl^ijirithdfiffrii  horn 
the  Sitfo^k-^li^y-QPi^i^Tif  juth^yAthowetiN^jQ^im         hcrtfor 

caRie.B^rdin'e  D)^i9ol)^t^•Ill9^«'  llA  ibis <^«n|pi  i^«i9e-idsQ,h«U 
U;o  Qmif\^it  ^polpd  tM.Vthp trover. £«ip<sb  UaCf^JfoUftii 
(1750}^,  ^n|)(^W:Oil^  the^reVf  Tbooil^  Bensoo>'  opotediihorp  U 
1249,1,^^4.  Wul^jn^.  with  gc^at  distioctiqo  lor.moiwiiihaii  ft 
quarter, pf  a,  cc^urjr. .  In  June>  17^5^  fiardin'a  obooriato 
hQU^e,  UBS  Gonvortod  into  the  general  post,offioe'OC(X)«b)iii^ 
fliud,p9w,ne9'8.cQurty  on  which  it  afood^  has  beaa  totnUj  ob» 
li^tf^aJted.by  the  widening  ot  the  eastern  part  o.f  D^liDa-streei. 
.,,f^)}Cj^9pq.,Qe9nipi^y.«n  eminent  mii8ician»,bornia(:LtecB 
abpot  16^9^  ,«nd  for  a  time  leader  of  the  orcb^atffaia*  Ni^ka^ 
heldhjU  poiWts  in  }739  in  a  locality  called' from  him.  ^'  Q^ 
ihl>i4w?»  gT^at  room,"  in  "  Spring  ^rdelis/'  Damc-^trDet, 
ofiposite  »tp  Fownes^s^t'ieet.  This  early  risit  afiGemintni 
to  Dublin,^  apparently  nnknown  .  to  ait  hia  hiogrnphcBi^ 
is  authenticated  oy  a  oontemporarj  official  min¥iaefipl«  docv* 
i^ent,.    In  1227,   through  tb?  earl  of  .Eaaex'a  infl«niixv 

r 


CathDito  diaiiiMaiia  chattfug'  #i^h  her  <iieighbour8;'  Mft:  Wdfiiigtcm: 
the  actn«»,  buiU  $||d>  ena9wa4  4,  nmnlwr  of  alms^hottsei  <  alj  fFcddingttn,* 
Middlesex,  and  there  they  are  to  thi%  d^.  She  A9  l^iried  ii«  the  chare^  f 
her  name  on  her  tombstone." 

♦  The  preyalence  lof  the  U^tip  for  I^lian  mu«ic>ln  Ireland  at  thU 
period  is  noUp^^  f^  ftfo^mptw^ry  .CJ739),PttbJUn,poenach-fV 

*<  There'!  eoaroe  a  Forth^jnan  or  KingeUftn. 

,    But  slnga  or  whistles  In  Italian,  ,•  , 

•  ']^•tM|(•^-Tooabid^•r!srio4^^"^^      i((rMi{i.i'    )  'til 
M"  1th  •  t  'amo  Unto*  drire  the  pioiiRh, 

Anddarewv|*(iMfe,V*^WfoV''    ».|>     h  •»     .>-l." 

A  sl^eti^  of  the  state  of  pji^sic,  in  DuhUn  .^.the  W)r.Mrt  »€  -the  Ust 
century  was  pubUshcd  m  thelmsH  ^AZ^j^i^rini^,  Mg  y;  j,,, 

«.?i^i  i?*^*  ■•"'*'**' ,^"«^*  a  fact  uaknowti  toiBiiftiey;  Ha^kite^ 
aua  ail  pthf  r  wnt«?^  qn  tlAp^t)fe^t,  "^  ^^ 
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the  office  of  MJirector  of  the  state  ttiusic  in  Irelancl  s*tis  offetfed 
to'Oemimam  wbo,  although  not  rtpiarkable  for  very  strpflig 
relagioAa  {ecJUogs^.d^oUoea  to  accept  a  post  vhioh  oould .  not 
be  bsid  by  a;  Koman  oatbolic.  His  pupil  Matthew  Dii  Bourg 
wtt-mrbBeqtM^ntly  appointed  to  the  situation,  and  when  ^t- 
niihitol  in  1761  iieviditM  Dublin^  he  was  l^infly  entertained 
by  his  former  proteg^.  Charles  O'Conor  tells  us  that  Gherai- 
HFiani  wad  "  struck  with  the  harihony  of  our  (ol^  Irish)  tiirs, 
and  declared  be  foond  lione  of  so  original  a  turn  oh  thjs  si^e 
of  the  Alp^V^  his^deal^,  which 't6ok  plaoe  on  Coilege-gfeen 
in  1762/ w%fl  supposed 'to  hate 'been'  actJeleraftftd  byfeiviiig 
lost,  through'the^dishonestyof 'ft  servant,  ^'ifehdbor^te  trea- 
tise on  musie,  wh'ieh  ^hb  fadd  spent  tndny  years  in  ^ni[)iKd^. 
"I«ftfen  siw  GettrtAiam,  the  musical' compttser/''  si<ys  a  con- 
tempoHEiry  ^matitst^  '^knd  greatly  adnrired  the  minhet  nanied 
after  him  ;  ho'  had  a  ebncert  room  in  Dablin;  M'  si'b^url  th^ 
college  end  ef  Dame*-street. — Gerainiani  wks' a' Uttle?  tihti' 
sallow  complexion,  black  eye-brows^  pleasing  &ce ;  his  dresd 
blue  vel^^et,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.^  '^Getaitfiftn^'s  griiat 
room'*  in  8{>fiug  gardens,  became  a  general  place  fer"][>tiHte 
exhibitions;  In  1742  it  was  occupied  by  a  Fttneh  itaurician 
nawed^^harles ;  lectures  on  philosophy  and  correlktiVb  i^nhr- 
jeet^  wer84)ceasionally  delivered  there,  and  in  I752"ii  pdriiofx 
of  it'was  tsiken  by  a  number  of  surgeons  as  a  charitable^' 
hospital.'  'In  1771  the  "Lyceum/'  in  Spring ^gprde^iis' bb^ 
came  the  plaice  of  meeting  of  a  debating  sbtiety,  wTitcH  tidt' 
tbeie  oa  oaiturday  evenings;  the  debates  began  at  7i^*^*> 
axKl  although  generally  of  a  political  nature  they  frequently' 
turned  on  questions  of  science  and  literature.  Soon  after  this 
period  it  was  converted  into  '' Chapioan's  .piciare  auetionr 
room,"  and  in  1773  the  inhabitants  of  DnbHtt' thrbttged; 
here  to  see  the  famous  conjurer,  ^  .  , .,,  „.  .„„,  „ ,  „ 

•«  Katterfelto  with  Ws  fitAt  otiefid    "      ""I      ' ' 
At  hiff  own  wonaera,  i^ronddring  M  hrs  b'rWd  *^ " 

James  Chapman,  proprieiqir  of  the  rootn,  had  in  early  life 
been  a  landscape  pauiter,  in  hUJatter  .years  1  he  became  au 
auctioneer  and  died  in  IhibHh  in  17^2.     '      ' 

The  first  original  literary  peribdlbal'.  ^riiftcdyrf)  Iter^iVd..Tf4.s' 
published  in  1744  bv  the  revdrend,  Jasw^.  Pierre  Dros&j  a  olerjgy*. 
man  of  the  reformed  church  of  Fiwnce;  the  first  part  of  the 
work  was  issued  with  this  title :  "  AUtcnili^'  journal."  'October^' 
November,  December,  1744.     Dublin  :  printed  by  S.  Powell, 
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for  the  aatbor,  1744/'  It  ooDsistM  of  ddSipagesi  and  oontainBd 

fourteen  articles.    In  his  proposaLsr  Droz  gave  the  fbiibwing 
accoujQt  of.Iuadefiiga: —  , 


''As  fbreign  books  are  onlj  knovB  from 'the  Frettdl 
published  abroad^  nodorsiood  by  fBir»  and  reaA  .Z^y  feirer»  tpf^v^i^^mt^ 
tio^  in  to  me  Ei^iab  abstractd  of  tb^  meet  wiporUoit  fQr^i|^  ^^^ 
QermaDy  I)atch,  French,  or  Latin.  To  execute  this  sc1ieme»  t  snail 
chuae  the  best  abstracts  to  be  found  in  the  great  Tarietj  of  fordgn 
jonnMla  ;  «▼«  theai  either  whole  or  in  pi^  accordk(|^  te(  fip.'im- 
portanee  of  tho subject;  «alarge  upon  whait  shay^bo^^vd a^  beoC 
the  greatest  moment ;  and  smppreaa  nhmk  Aail  aMpaar^o  be'4»f  mnalL 
use.  I  ^ttll  sibo  ventiipe  somo  short  renmrldB  of  my  arwn*  when  no- 
cessar^,  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject  in  baxMl,  aad 
sometimes  give  abstracts  which  are  not  to  be  ini&t  wHh  in  any  jo«Dr. 
nal :  in  short,  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  that  nothine  be  omirt- 
ted^  that  may  render  this  work  agreeable  or  tisefii)  to  the  public. 
Though  my  principal  design  is  to  give  information,  of  foreigQ  Dooks, 
yet  I  do  .not  mean  so  to  confine  norself  as  nover  to  take  notice  of 
Raglish  writers^  who  treat  of  matters  either  entirely  new«  or  re* 
numcably  curious.  I  shall  speak  of  them,  as  of  every  other*  in  as 
concise  a  manner  as  possible^  free  from  flattery  or  maBgoi^.  Satir% 
penonal  reflections^  and  whatever  might  reasoimMy  give- olEaBeBi 
shall  be  totidly  excluded  from  these  papers.  I  shall  mostTndva* 
triously  aroid  whatever  may  directly  or  indirectly  tJteet  the  g<6vcm- 
ment  we  have  the  happiness  of  living  under,  or  be  any  way  repugnant 


hope,       ^  , 

Chris tiaiuty*  I  will  receive  with  gratitude  friendly  advice,  and  dis- 
sertations upon  any  literary  subject,  and  will  insert  them  in  this 
joamaly  provided  their  authors  keep  within  the  bounds  I  have  pre- 
scribed to  myself.  The  author  of  any  abstract,  of  any  diaoertati— i 
or  of  any  particular  remark  inserted  in  an  abstract,  skaU  not  ba 
named,  without  his  express  consent ;  but  such  remarks  shall  be  so 
distinguished,  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  mine.  A  writer  who  asms  at 
public  utility  alone,  is  satisfied  and  sufficiently  rewarded  if  his  per- 
formance be  approved  of,  should  the  contrary  happen,  he  has  reason 
t^  keep,  himself  concealed.  The  favourable  recepQpn  of  ihii  linder- 
taking  must  necessarily  depei^d  oj^  the  ex/ecutioi^ ;  the^bllc  must 
decide  its  £ata  Success  will .  encomrage  me  to  go^oyo,,  an^  to  give 
four  parts  octavo,  «very  year,  .one  oaon  quartoTr  co^itaiaiiig  about 
fourteen  sheets,  at  the  rate  of  one  shiUing  and  ^ixpenee  E^llsh 
motioy,  each  pert.  •  The  want  of  mMcesa  &alli  be.  aacrtfved  to  my 
want  6f  proper  abiKtTes,  and  determine  me  to  liava.  off  immediataly. 
The  only  favour  I  shall  ask  of  my  read^tv  in  «tMh  a  case  is,  qntcUy 
to  forget  that  ever  any  such  attempt  was  madfe  All  books  of  note 
pubhshed  abroad,  of  which  no  abstract  is  giten,  shall  be  exactly 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  with  whatever  happens  re- 


The  Penal  laws  were  in  full  force  at  this  period. 
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e  in  the  universities  of  Miucovy,  Sweden,  Denmark^  Ger* 
[o)litnd>  Switzerland,  and  France." 

accounts  of  contemporary  Continental  literature,  given 
lie  title  of  "  literary  news"  at  tlie  end  of  each  number, 
oedingly  ample.  In  1749  Droz  removed  from  College- 
a  Dame-street,*  "  next  door  to  the  sign  of  the  '  olirc 


lam  Norman,  bookseller  and  bookbinder  to  tlie  duke  of  Ormood, 
tt  Dune-street  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  attainted  ia 
taoMot  of  ldB&,  and  an  English  writer  at  the  close  of  the  same 
,  tells  US  that  "  He  is  a  middling  squat  man,  that  lores  to  live 
dL  has  a  spouse  who  understands  preparing  good  things  as  well 
est  lady  in  Ireland.  He  has  a  hole  in  his  nose  occasioned  by  a 
a^  his  nurse's  waistcoat,  which  happened  to  run  in  it;  and. 
t  of  a  skilful  hand  to  dress  it,  the  hole  remains  to  this  day,  and 
loat  disfiguring  his  face.  He  invited  me  to  his  house,  and,  when. 
gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  I  found  Mr.  Norman  an  ezoelient 
lad  he  has  this  peculiar  to  himself,  that  whatever  he  has  in  his 
la  the  most  excellent  of  its  kind).  He  is  a  very  grave,  honest 
adcffstands  his  trade  extraordinary  well,  and  has  the  honor  to 
sn  master  of  the  booksellers*  company  in  Dublin.— Jle  treated 
'  kindly,  showing  me  aU  his  house,  and  therein  his  ^cture,  done 
i  to  the  life,  that  even  Zeuxis,  or  Apelles,  conid  scarce  exceed  it. 
la  house  he  had  me  to  his  gutlen,  which,  though  not  very  large, 
much  admired  for  the  curiousness  of  thus  knots,  and  variety  of 
lowers  that  are  in  it;  he  being  an  excellent  florist,  and  well 
ted  with  all  the  variegated  tapestry  of  nature  in  the  several 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Norman  has  this  peculiar  to  himself,  that 
ar  he  has  in  his  garden  is  the  most  excellent  of  its  kind.  He  lias 
a^oining  to  this  earthly  paradise,  to  shelter  his  more  tender 
jid  flowers  from  the  insults  of  winter  storms." 
(bUowing  booksellers  and  publishers  also  resided  in  Dame-street : 
I  Mbrij,  marchand  libraire  Fran9ai8  (1704) ;  Thomas  Shepherd, 
the  horse  guard  (1706) ;  Joseph  Leathley  (1710)»  at  the  corner 
imore-alley ;  J.  Norris  (1721);  George  Ewing  (1724),  at  the 
L  and  Bible;**  Thomas  Harbin  (1725),  opposite  Crane-lane ;  E. 
r  (1726);  George  Risk,  at  **  Shakespeare Vhead,**  the  comer  of 
ane  (1726);  Richard  Norris,  at  the  '*  Indian  Queen'L  (1726); 
mand  E.  Ncedham,  next  door  to  the  "Angel  and  Bible,"  pub- 
of  "  The  Whitehall  Gazette,  containing  foreign  and  domestick 
(1727);  J.  Hyde  (1727) :  William  Smith,  at  the  ••Hercules  " 
asflemarket  (1728) ;  Philip  Crampton,  at  '<  AddisonVhead,'* 
» tbe  horse  guard ;  the  First  fVuits  office  was  held  in  his  house 
I,  two  years  aflcr  which  ho  retired  tVom  business,  aad  was  sue* 
la  Ills  house  by  Peter  Wilson,  who  had  previously  resided  at 
khead,'*  near  iTowncs's-street.  In  1749  Wilson,  togetlier  with 
ffentice,  Richard  Watts,  was  summoned  before  the  house  of 
OS  for  having  printed  certain  papers  relative  to  the  dispute  with 
.  Lucas ;  and  in  January,  1764*  the  same  house  committed  him 
'gate  for  publisliing  in  his  magazine  a  paragraph  reflecting 
irthur  Brook,  one  of  their  members.  After  making  an  ample 
\  he  was  liberated  in  the  following  month.     Wilson's  **  Dublin 


I* 
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tri^p^^,apd  exactlj  opposite  to  George's-bne/' the  last  number  of 
his.  jpuroal  appeared  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  the  woik 
fy^f  res^t  founa  five  octavo  volopoies.  The  essays  are  cliieflj  on 


MagBsiBOi'*  the  first  origiiuil  misoeUaay  of  that  natiuse  firiiited  in  In- 
Umd,  .aoniMeDoed  in  \76%  umL  waa  published  moothiy  for  Uro  jeara.    tt 
oootained  several  otiginal  articles  in  rerse  and  prose,  with  « consider. 
able  number  of  engravings  executed  bj  G.  Byrne,  a  native  artist.     Wil- 
son was  aliA  the  oompiler  and  publisher  of  the  flnt  Unblin  dteetory  ex* 
tavttiit  aiHiMaredlii  1753,  in  a  thseepenBgr  pamphlet,  eontainlns  an 
**4ncei]aiderabiB  list  of .  merchsnts,  with  some  eminenifr  grocers."     Of 
this  he  also  issued  a  seooad  edition,  "enlarged  with  aa  ahetiact  of  .the 
imporM  and  experts  of  •  Dublin,  and  an  aoeount  of  the  French.  Spenisii, 
Poftuguese,  and'  Dateh  momes*  with  their  value  in  British  mooejJ* 
This  edition  was  sold  at  sixpence,  and  had  so  limited  jkciroulatian  that 
it  ptoduoed  little  more  than  defb^red  the  cost  of  printing  and 
DisoouA^yed  at  thereeolt,  Wilson  published  no  directory- in  the  74 
17M;  and  wouhl' have  totaUy  abandoned  the  undertaking,  had  not 
respeotatte  mendiants,  messieurs  Fim  and  Pike«  interested  thfenenlies 
in  hi»favour«  and  soUeited  shilling  subscriptions!  to  enable  him  to  pro*' 
ceed^'   ^us  encooiaged*  he  enlarged  his  plan  kj  ieoloding.  att  tim 
prittcipAl«tnidBrs»   together  with  the  peofesaiQiis,  and  appevadol  an 
enghkved  plan  of  the  city.    This  edition  appeared  with  sncoese  in  17i5w 
and  ftom  that  year  he  regulariy  conUnned  its  pnl^cation.  tiU  iTTU 
when'  d^iiBiog  health  obliged  him  to  resign  business  tahia  ^leiw.vrhe 
canoed  oa-die  directory  till  17B1,  when  his  creditors,  .fEapposios  Jhpi^ 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  ot^yiight,  disposed  of  it  by  auction.    J*ifwnmd 
iagshavipg  been  instituted  by  the  original  compiler*  the  salewM  aei 
aside,  and  the  copyright  declared  to  be  the  sole  proper^  of  eld  JBelcr 
Wikonv  who  allowed  his  son  to  publish  the  work  till  1801,  '*  when  diwfh 
put  an  end  to  one  who,"  says  his  father,  **it  must  be*  aaknesrlfidgedi 
was  possessed  of  a  spirit  be(yond  his  income,  and  of  ahiUtiet  aupaciev .  tn 
the  oommon  ranks  of  tradeomen;  witness  his '  Post«chaUe 
hts'oew  ^PUn  eC  Dublin,  with  the  environs ;'  and  his.  .txveUing  _ 
map  of  the  ros4s  of  Ireland/'    Peter  Wilson»  in  his  ^gfa^-niauawl . 
then  residing  alt*  Noi  7,  Olasnevin'Xoad,  opposite  Pliibsborou^  mimv 
intended  the  publication  of  the  directory  for  1602,  and  died  in.  jSep* 
teoibcr,  tbeaaitoe  year, .  bequeathing  the  copyright  of  the  work  to  his 
dangbtsrs:  ettd  .grandson^  Inom^wbom  it  was  purchased  by  William 
Cetbet^.Df'iVviQffastBillkiin-atKieet^    Such  is  the  early  history  of. the 
Dsa»lii|idbtbiiDf]rtia^hi(4i4ia4haoau»sai>f  a  century,  hai^inggr^wn  from 
a>«*thraapeDn9]|mmphlelV  tt>ef4}kiieb^-priuted  octav/».iroli^p^  of  niw^ 
twBhmiatndnad  pages j  m  new,  owing  .t9  the^  labor »  of^^r.  Thcn^^M^ 
miitad/tiJcQnlainTmorustatisiioal^'infonnat^n  a^ud  Ir^slandtlMulma 
beteiODlloetedki  ia.i«»ie  .nrolume.in.any .coa[p>ryM'  (.q[;i^,«t^«r  bpQki 
and  publiebbrs  in  Dama^treet  vere  Abraham  ;Braine0r„#t  tto  •*  G< 
bailitididHn^'  dp|Pesiteil»fiyiiBmoreraUey,(L7dl.>,T»|>pointea.j£ipft's'^ ._ 
tftmeniill  17>40«.Steaca6  firook  .(1795}..al»,^|c  .pofyiar,. <if  Cmw^atTOetj 
PieiteJ>au|dl<174d);a'hpmaaMoere,at/^£«a8musf8.heaa'*(J747)»i(obert 
JWiH'ntjffrifaiww'a.head.- oppaaite  to  KoFneas^itwt  (ll^U  MaWM* 
WiUiamson,  opposite  to  Sycamore-aUey  (1752J,pubtialier.of.tbe.*'lfni» 
venal  Advfictiaerv''  w>uch.vvB»Bviifi]y  appwod  .nrim«te  SUme»  in  .t|M^ 
gTCiSctaitcttwHil  the  Boyle  party »  who  mode  Williamson's,  a^'  OAe^fiC' 
tliOMt  ehic*  places  of  resort:   William   Brien  (17A3J;    Richard  Jnmu* 
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theolo^bal  and  scientific  subjects  to  the  almost  total  cxclusibh 
of  tfiie  liietab'ur^  of  the  country.  One  of  the  editort  corres- 
pouaente  iii  1746  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect  b'j 

(I756)»  at  N^irton's  heaxi,  printer  of  tho  Dublin  GaTScttc,  succeeded  by 
nnmothy  Drton ;  Jane  Gricrson,  at  tho  corner  of  Caitlc-iane  (1759)  i 
£dwaid  Ezdiaw,  at  the  '*  Bible"  (1760);  Samuel  I^>w«ll,  an  eminent 
typographer,  who  built  a  large  printing-office  in    1762,    opposite  to 
f^nrnes's^veet,'  bnd  died  at  a  rery  advanced  ai^o  in  177^:   Hulton 
Bradlej,  at  tho«*Kln|?a  arms  and  two  Bibles"  ( 1766);- James  l\)tSa» 
at   ««Sw!ft*8  head**  (17(K5;,  published  the  "Dublin  Courier**  on  Tues. 
days  and  Saturdays,  and  in  1771  issued  the  first  number  of  the  **  Hi- 
bertilan^fa^fazine,^  which  subsequently  became  Ott  property  of  Thomas 
Walker,  at  *K)iMro's  head,"  No.  79,  Dame-atreet.  Fotta serred  hisappreo'- 
tteeahip  to  George  Paalknor,  and  became  publisher  of   '^feiaamlenTs 
ISewft-Lftlter/'  which   is   still  retained  by   his  represontutiros.     This 
paper  took  its  name  from  Henry  Saunders,  a  printer  hikI  booksellep, 
wlw  lired  (1754)  in  Christ  church-lane,  and  afterwards  at  the  si^rn  of 'the 
"MiDOn,"  in  Castle-street,  whence,  in  1773,  he  renioTud  to  90,  Great 
Ship-street,  where  he  died,  a  sherifhs  peer,  in  1788.    Saunders's  News* 
Letter,  originally  pnblistied  on  Momlays,  Wednesdays,  nod  Fridays^ 
oontaSned  tiPelvc  columns ;    it  Mras   subsequently  enlarged  to  sixteen, 
aad  aold  for  one  penny.    Putts  began  for  tlic  first  time  to  publish  it 
daily  in' Jime,  1777.    In   1791  James  Potts  was  ordered  into  custody 
ibr  navfaftg  published  in  Saunders  an  adyertisemcnt  which  was  fleclnred 
a  grow  'violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  uonimons.    Some 
time  after  QlfiHrd,  editor  of  Faulkner's  Journal,   commenced  assaiU 
lag  Fetta,  under  the  name  of  **  Jacobin,"    and  accused  his  paper  oi' 
dliileininating  seditious  principles.    A  paragraph  reflecting  on  the  "  dog 
In  eAoe'*  having  appeared  in   Saunders's  Nows-Letter  on  Saturday; 
October  18,  1704,  Gifiard,  ex  sheriff  of  Dublin,  and  his  son,  Uaniingr, 
asiavlfed'and  horsewhipped  Potts  on  the  following  day  while  officiat- 
ing as  churchwarden  at  Taney,  county  Dublin.    Although  the  punsters 
asserted  that  tliere  was  nothing   extraordinary  in   "  the  Dog  having 
Iksked  Potts,"  Gifiurd  was  brought  to  trial  before  baron  Smith,  in  July, 
1706^  condemned  to  snffor  four  months  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  Atc  marks.     This  sentence  was  remitted  by  the   lord  lieatenant 
oo  eondition  of  his  paying  twenty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  Taney,  twenty 
powida  to   those   at  Stillorgan,  and  ten  pounds  to  the  Four  Courts 
Ifarshalaea.    James  Potts  died  in  1796,  and  in  1707  John  PoUs,  his  sue* 
esMor,  irta  committed  to  the  scrgeant-al-arms  and  repriaianded  by  the 
m&Aet  fbr  an  obnoxious  article  published  in    his  paper.    Andrew 
Cherry^  aa  actor  of  considerable  merit,  and  autlior  of  ten  dramatic 
pieecti  was  origf tndly  apprenticed  to  James  Potts,  of  I>ame-strcet,  whose 
emplojment  he  quitted  in  1779  for  the  stage,  on  which  lie  had  made 
his  mt  appearance  as  an  amateur  in  the  character  of  **  Luuio,''  in 
Caki,  perflMixied  in  a  large  room  at  the  "  Blackamoor's  head,^'  Dublin. 
He  mode  his  debut  as  a  professional  actor  at  Noas,   in  tiie  part  of 
'*  FeignweU,**  in  the  '*  Bold  stroke  for  a  wifis,"  and,  after  oxperianoing 
many  Tieissitudes,  finally  became  manager  of  a  tlicatrical  company  in 
Waleo,  where  he  died  in  1812. 

Among  the  other  booksellers  and  publishers  in  Dame-atrcet  were 
Bernard  Murray  (1778),  of  *•  Chrtmicle-court,"  printer  of  tlie  •'  ihiblin 
Chronicle;**  Samuel  Watson,  at  ** Virgil's  head,"  opposite  Shaw's-court, 
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wtifiiig  to  htm  as  follows :  *'  I  could  wish,  that  to  give  us  the 
lives  and  characters  of  such  genflemen,  of  His  coimtry;  as 
distiiigtiislied  themselves  in  the  lepublick  of  letters,  was  a  put 
of  yoor  plan.    I  am  convinced  we  should*  not  wabt  snch,  were 
proper  enconrsgement  given,  and  were  we  not  in  lett^s,  as  in 
other  things,  so  foolishly  prejudiced  agai^  the  ftfodttceof  onr 
own  sofl.      These  remarks  were  unattended  to,  and  in  the 
entire  work  are  to  be  found  but  three  papers  treating  of  Irish 
subjects.    Dro2  imported  considerable  quantities  of  foieagn 
books,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  French 
comedies :  he  published  several  works  written  here   by  the 
French  refugees,  and  edited  Broughton's  dictionary  of  religioDS. 
The  profession  of  a  bookseller  did  not  interfere  with  his  sacer- 
dotal character,  and  on  Sundays  he  officiated  as  deigyman  at 
the  French  church  of  St.  Patrick's.    He  died  on  the  2dd  of 
December,  1751,  after  which  his  countryman  Desvoeoz,  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  resuscitate  the  periodical,  under  the 
title  of  the  *'  Compendious  library,  or  litera]^  journal  Tevived." 
Desvoeux  was  author  of  ''Defense  de  la  religion  reformee,  ou 
refutation  d'an  livre  intituM ;  la  verity  de  la  rehgion  caiho- 
Uque  pronv^  par  rEcritnre  sainte,  par  Mr.  Mahis,  diniKrine 
de  Feglise  d'Orleans,  ci-devant  ministre  de  la  religion  re- 
form^,''  4  volumes  12mo.  Amsterdam :  1735.    He  also  wrote 
"  Lettres  sur  les  miracles,^'  12mo.  Boterdam :  1 735 ;  a  ^  Phi- 
losophical and  critical  essay  on  Ecclesiastes,''  4to.  London : 
1760,  and  translated  La  Bietterie's  life  of  Julian.     He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  lord  Geor^  Sackville's  r^ment^  and 
subsequently  oecame  minister  of  the  French  congregatioB  at 
Port  Arlington,  fthe  -ancient  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ua  JS^ima^ 
saiffhf  or  CXDempsy,  wfaieb,  after  the  treaty  of  Lnnerick^   had 


nabluher  of  the  Doblm  ulraaiiac  and  of  "  The  joiiiig  _ 
udie«'  Magasdae,  or  the  repository  of  aU .  eaterti^^inSr  UKfUU  «iid 
polite  knowledge  ;'*  Alexander  Stewaiti  who  kept  a  cinjualuig:  llteny 
and  published  In  1^74  **^L  Patricks  Anti-«ta«^p  ChrpnicUv  <»:  lode* 
pendent  magazine  of  aawft,  politicks,  ahd  literaiy'  entertabmieots  ;** 
J.  Boohim,  Ko.  42  (ITTH ;  '•  "CbUes,  at  the  ooiber  xd  Tdnpie-laBft 
(1776);  WHttito  ftdlheAd;  Ifb.  63  (1779);  CWfcb  JttSHOu  Ko.  » 
iyWffX  JF.  Dbwiing  Ko.  7>  «he  coraer  tffFldaisMAi^B^  ptililiiAMr  «r  tiw 
5<ValiiittMv%' Journal,  or  Brish  HetaldV  WfilUam  SleattM,  Ha.tt,  Kev 
fauUdingit  pahiiabcr  of  i"' StaaterV  DabUa  Otarooirie,'' Teomainoad  ia 
1787 1  I.ttke  While,  at  Ko.  86  (1776);  WiUmmi  MflckeaM  <mB) ; 
Riohaid  White,  No,  90  (1790!^;  and^Tamee  Aichar,  of  «0  lkniwtrM.1, 
whoae  shop  was  the  rendezvoaa  of  the  litemy  mea  of  DahiiB  dvrin^ 
the  last  ten  yean  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy. ' 
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been  planted  with  Dutch  and  other  foreign  settlers^  bj  baron 
Buvigny,  whom  William  III.  created  earl  of  Galway. 

An  English  wjriter  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  has 
left  ns  the  following  notice  of  De  Gree,  an  artist  who  died  in 
Dame-street  in  the  year  1789  : — 

'^'He  was  bbii^  at  Antwerp,  and  the  son  of  a  tajlor,  vho  lived 

in  the  square  near  the  cathedrad ;  when  a  child,  bis  manners  were  so 

engatfuigv  that  an  abh8  solicited  his  father,  to  let  him  educate  him 

for  the  church  ;  which  proposal  his  parents  readilv  acceded  to :  by 

this  gentleman's  instructions,  he  soon  became  a  tolerable  proficient 

in  the  classics ;  and  had  read  so  much  of  the  controversies  as  to  form 

an  opinion  of  his  own ;  which  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that 

professed  by  his  patron.     The  abb^  ftndinf^  he  would  not  make  a 

good  priest,  knew  he  would  make  a  good  pamter ;  and  articled  him 

to  a  Mr.  Gerrards  of  Antwerp,  for  7  years.  Gerrards  was  an  imitator 

of  De  Wit,  the  celebrated  basso  relievo  punter.    The  first  works  of 

De  Gree  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  n'om  those  of  his  master,  but 

by  copying  the  models  of  Fiammgo,  he  acquired  a  broader  manner, 

and  more  tender  style  of  colouring.  In  the  year  1782,  when  I  visited 

Antwerp,  he  was  then  studying  the  English  language  with  a  view  of 

ffoing  to  London ;  to  which  place,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  invited  him 

in  1781 :  he  came  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Dublin, 

where  he  had  pictures  to  paint  for  Mr.  La  Touche.     Sir  Joshua 

received  him  with  every  mark  of  attention,  and  wished  him  to  settle 

in  Londmi ;  but  on  his  declining  that  proposal,  he  made  him  a  pre- 
sent (  "  "*  "        ■ "  ---_-. 

keep 
parents, 

BOB.  His  first  worlc  in  Ireland,  was  executed  for  Mr.  LaTouehe,  for 
whom  he  had  painted  several  pictures  during  his  residence  in  Antwerp. 
De  Gree  thought  he  could  not,  in  honor,  charffe  him  more  for  his 
works,  than  he  had  done  when  in  Flanders ;  and  he  received  a  sum 
fbt  a  large  work,  that  but  barely  paid  his  board  and  lodging  in  a 
family.    On  my  arrival  in  Dublin,  in  1787,  I  found  him  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  the  cause  of  which  was  too  close  application,  and  the 
prejadicial  mode  of  living  that  he  pursued :  he  had  but  two  small 
rooms,  in  the  one  he  kept  his  pictures  and  slept,  and  in  the  other  he 
worked,  sothathewas  dav  and  night,breathtngan  atmoenohere  poisoned 
by  the  Aimes  of  lead,  which  brought  on  those  violent  bilious  attacks  to 
wnieh  he  died  a  martyr.    The  low  prices  which  he  ^ot  for  his  pic- 
tures would  not  allow  him  to  relax  or  indulge  himself  m  the  ^imulus 
of  a  small  portion  of  wine,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  his 
own  country :  for  if  He  had,  he  could  not  have  indsi^d  himself  in 
the  much  higher  gratification,  of  sending  a  portiea  of  his  earnings  to 
liis  aged  parents;  whioh  he  always  <ud  to  Uie  utmesi 'farthing  he 
oould  spare,  so  much  so,  that,  when  he  died,  he  had  only  a  few 
shillings  in  his  possession,  though  his  ilhaess  was  but  of  a  few  davs' 
duration.    I  think  it  necessary,  in  tho  memoirs  of  a  man  so  amiable, 
to  deny  a  report  that  has  been  malidonsfy  circulated  at  Antwerp, 
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that  he  died  a  martyr  to  intemperance.  As  a  friend,  he  was  warm 
and  sincere,  all  his  actions  were  governed  by  philanthropy,  and 
honesty ;  his  manners  were  affable,  and  cheerful ;  and  he  never  lost 
a  friend  after  having  guned  one.  He  excelled  in  paintine  gronpes 
of  boys  in  imitation  of  alto  relievo  on  marble ;  and  many  of  them  tn 
such  masterly  deceptions,  that  it  mu^t  be  a  nice  observer  who  would 
not  think  them  retl  projections — ^having  constantly  employed  himself 
in  the  painting  of  children,  from  Fiamingo,  he  neglected  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  designed  the  adult  figure  very  mcorrectly.  He 
made  an  attempt  at  portrait  paintmg,  but  did  not  succeed. '* 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Patrick  Daly,  who  had 
originally  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  a  Dablin 
tavern,  opened  a  chocolate-house  at  nos.  2.  and  3.  Dame* 
street,  which  soon  became  the  most  famous  establishment  of 
its  kind  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  nobility  and 
members  of  parliament.  Clubs  first  came  into  fashion  aboat 
this  time,  and  strange  anecdotes  have  been  told  of  the 
various  extraordinary  scenes  which  were  enacted  atDal/s; 
the  windows  of  some  of  the  apartments  are  said  to  have  been 
occasionally  closed  at  noon,  and  deep  gambling  carried  on 
by  candlelight.  As  in  Bath,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  gambler,  suspected  of  cheating,  flung  out  of  one  of  the 
upper  windows ;  and  sanguinary  duels  were  frequently  fought  in 
the  precincts  of  the  club-house.  The  sketch  of  Beauchamp 
Bageual  of  Dunleckny,  exhibits  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Irish  "  bucks'^  at  this  period  : 

**  He  was  one  of  those  persons,  who,  born  to  a  large  inheritance, 
and  having  no  profession  to  interrupt  their  propensities,  generally 
made  in  those  times  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  as  the  finishing  part 
of  a  gentleman's  education.  Mr.  Bagenal  followed  the  seueral 
course ;  and  on  that  tour  had  made  himself  ver^  conspicuous.  He  had 
yisited  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  had  exhibited  the  native  original 
charaoter  of  the  Irish  f^entleman  at  every  place  he  visited.  In  the 
splendour  of  his  travellmg  establishment,  he  quite  eclipsed  the  petty 
potentates  with  whom  Germany  was  garnished.  His  person  was 
fine-— his  manners  open  and  generous~-nis  spirit  high — and  his  libe- 
rality profuse.  Dunng  his  tour,  he  had  performed  a  variety  of  feats 
which  were  emblasoned  in  Ireland,  and  endeared  him  to  his  country- 
men. He  had  fought  a  prince — jilted  a  princess— intoxicated  the 
doge  of  Venice — carried  off  a  duchess  from  Madrid — scaled  the 
wuls  of  a  convent  in  Italy— narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition  at 
Lisbon—concluded  his  exploits  by  a  celebrated  fencing  match  at 
Paris ;  and  he  returned  to  Ireland^  with  a  tovarign  contempt  for  all 
Continental  men  and  manners,  and  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  all 
despotic  kings  and  arbitrary  governments." 
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Boxing  and  fencing  wero^  at  this  period,  indispensable 
omplishments  to  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  displayed  an 
iiOT  in  carrying  out  their  projects  which  cannot  fail  to 
>m8h  the  present  generation,  and  certainly  proves  that  de- 
ichery  did  not  produce  that  enervation  of  the  constitution 
!ch  might  have  been  anticipated.  Buck  Whale/s  expedi- 
i  to  play  ball  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  familiar  to 
)t  of  our  readers,  is  but  a  single  specimen  of  the  eccentric 
Bcts  which  formed  the  subject  of  large  wagers ;  while  the  fol- 
ing  anecdote  of  another  Irish  gentleman  shows  that  time, 
ance,  and  expense  could  not  impede  the  prosecution  of 

wildest  schemes :  Mr.  St.  George's  father,  on  his  death, 
1775,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  interred  near  London.  His 
,  a  noted  '*  buck/'  accordingly  had  the  corpse  cased  in  a 
ten  cofBn,  and  sailed,  with  a  large  retinue,  to  Parkgate. 
er  proceeding  about  twenty  miles  on  British  ground,  the 
i^e  halted  at  an  inn,  and  St.  George  commanded  the 
Uord  to  have  the  cofiiu  placed  in  the  best  room  of  his 
se.  This  was  opposed  by  a  club  of  gentlemen  who  at  the 
f  occupied  the  apartment,  and  their  president  assured  St. 
»ige  in  person  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  have  his  father's 
J  in  the  room,  they  could  very  weU  dispense  with  his 
u  On  receiving  tliis  answer,  St.  George  withdrew  peace- 
r:  having  learned  the  president's  name,  he  retired  to  rest, 
needed  next  morning  on  his  funereal  mission,  and  about  ten 
s  afterwards  re-appeared  at  the  inn.  Upon  inquiring  for 
Englishman  who  had  refused  him  the  room,  he  learned  that 
was  gone  to  St.  Omer,  to  which  place  he  followed  him  ,* 

irhen  he  arrived,  the  gentleman  had  gone  to  Paris ;  and 
n  be  went  to  Paris,  he  was  gone  to  Naples;  when  he  ar- 
d  at  Naples,  he  was  gone  to  JBome.  To  Some  he  pursued 
,  and  learned  that,  the  day  before  his  arrival,  the  gentleman, 
ing  received  a  letter  which  demanded  his  immediate  pre- 
se,  was  returned  to  his  seat  in  England.  Thither  he  also 
neyed ;  challenged,  fought  and  wounded  him,  then  shook 
3a  with  him,  and  became  his  most  intimate  and  particular 
id,  which  he  ever  afterwards  remained. 
L  fiirther  illustration  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  gentry  of 
middle  of  the  last  century  is  furnished  by  the  following 
ription  of  one  of  those  convivial  meetings,  which  were 
ropriately  styled  by  a  French  writer  '*  parties  absolument  ik 
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''  Close  to  the  kennel  of  my  father's  hounds,  he  had  buUt  a  small 
cottage,  which  was  occupied  solely  by  an  old  huntsmaA,  his  older 
wife,  and  his  nephew,  a  whipper-in.     The  chace,  and  the  bottle,  aad 
the    piper,  were  the  enjoyments  of    winter;   and  nothins*  eould 
recompense  a  suspension  or  these  enjoyments.    My  elder  brodler, 
justly  apprehending  that  the  frost  and  snow  of  Ghristmaltf  m^t 
probably  prevent  their  usual  occupation  of  the  chase,  detemmi^  to 
provide  against  any  listlessness  during  the  shut-up  period,  by  so 
.interrupted  match  of  what  is  called  'nard  going,'  till  the  weather 
should  oreak  up.    A  hogshead  of  superior  claret  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  cottage  of  old  Quin  the  huntsman ;  and  a  fat  cow,  killed,  and 
plundered  of  her  skin,  was  hung  up  by  the  heels.    All  the  windows 
were  closed  to  keep  out  the  light.    One  room,  filled  with  straw  and 
numerous  blankets,  was  destined  for  a  bedchamber  in  common ;  and 
another  was  prepared  as  a  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the   servants. 
Claret,  cold,  mulled,  or  buttered,  was  to  be  the  beverage  for  the 
company ;  and  in  addition  to  the  cow  above  mentioned,  chickens, 
bacon  and  bread  were  the  only  admitted  viands.      Wallace  and 
Hosey,  my  father's  and  brother's  pipers,  and  Doyle  a  blind  but  a 
famous  fiddler,  were  employed  to  enliven  the  banquet,  which  it  was 
determined  should  continue  till  the  cow  became  a  skeleton,  and  the 
claret  should  be  on  its  stoop.     My  two  elder  brothers ; — two  ffentle- 
men  of  the  name  of  Taylor  (one  of  them  afterwards  a  writer  in 
, India)  ;  a  Mr.  BarrinfftoU  Lodge,  a  rough  songster ;  Frank  Skeltoiii 
a  Jester  and  a  butt  ;>-^emmy  Moffat,  the  most  knowing  sportsman 
01  the  neighbourhood ;  and  two  other  sporting  gentlemen  of  the 
county, — composed  the  permanent  bacchanalians.     A  few  viators 
were  occasionally  admitted.    As  for  myself,  I  was  too  unseasoned 
to  go  through  more  than  the  first  ordeal,  which  was  on  a  fi^>sty  %L 
Stephen's  day,  when  Ihe  *  hard  goers  *  partook  of  their  opening  ban- 
quet, and  several  neighbours  were  invited,  to  honour  the  commence* 
ment  of  what  they  called  their  *  shut-up  pilgrimage,'     The  old 
huntsman  was  the  only  male  attendant ;  and  nis  ancient  spouse,  once 
a  kitchen  maid  in  the  family,  now  somewhat  resembling  the  amiaMe 
Leonarda  in  Gil  Bias,  was  the  cook ;  whilst  the  drudgery  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  whipper-in;    A  long  knife  was  prepared  to  cut  collops 
from  the  cow ;  a  laige  turf  fire  seemed  to  court  the  gridiron ;  the 
pot  bubbled  up  as  it  proud  of  its  contents,  whilst  plump  white 
chickens  floated  in  crowds  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  water  ;  the  son* 
mering  potatoes,  just  bursting  their  drab  surtouts,  exposed  the 
delicate  whiteness  of  their  mealy  bosoms ;  the  claret  was  tapped, 
and  the  long  earthen  wide-mouthed  pitchers  stood  gaping  under  the 
impatient  cock,  to  receive  their  portions.    The  pipers  plied  their 
chants  ;  the  fiddler  tuned  his  Cremona ;  and  never  did  any  reast  com- 
mence with  more  auspicious  appearances  of  hilarity  and  dfasinatkin, 
appearances  which  were  not  doomed  to  be  falsified.     I  shall  never 
forget  the  attraction  this  novelty  had  for  my  youthful  mind.    All 
thoughts  but  those  of  good  cheer  were  for  the  time  totally  obliter- 
ated.   A  few  curses  were,  it  is  true,  requisite  to  spur  on  Ijeonarda's 
skill,  but  at  length  the  banquet  entered:    the  luscious  smoked 
bacon,  bedded  on  its  cabbage  mattress,  and  partly  obscured  by  its 
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own  stLvowty  steam,  mSeht  have  tempted  the  most  fastidious  of  epi- 
cores ;  whilst  the  round  trussed  chickens,  ranged  by  the  half  dozen 
on  hot  pewter  dishes,  turned  .up  their  white  plump  merry  thoughts 
ezcitinff  equally  the  eye  and  appetite :  fat  collops  n*om  the  hannng 
eowy  sliced   indiscriminately   from    her    tenderest    points,  gruled 
OTer   the   clear  embers  upon  a  shining  gridiron^    half  drowned 
in    their   own   luscious   juices^    and  garnished  with  little  pyra« 
mids    of  congenial  shalotsy  smoked  at  the   bottom  of  the  well* 
furnished  board.     A  prologue  of  cherry  bounce  (brandy)  preceded 
the    entertainment,   which  was  enlivened  by  hobnobs,  and  joyous 
toasts.    Numerous  toasts^   in  fact,    as    was  customary   in  those 
days,  intervened  to  prolong  and  give  lest   to   the    repast— everr 
man  shouted  forth  his  favourite,  or  convivial   pledge;  and  each 
▼oluntarily  surrendered  a  portion  of  his  own  reason,  in  bumpers  to  the 
beauty  of  his  neighbour's  toast.    The  pipers  jerked  from  their  bags 
Appropriate  planxties  to  every  jofly  sentiment :  the  jokers  cracked 
the  nsnal  jests  and  ribaldry :  one  songster  chanted  the  joys  of  wine 
and  women :  another  ffave,  in  full  f^lee,  the  nleasures  of  the  fox- 
chase  :  the  fiddler  sawea  his  merriest  jigs :  the  old  huntsman  sounded 
his  bom  and  thrusting  his  forC'-finger  into  his  ear  (to  aid  the  quaver }> 
the  view  halloa  t  of  neafllv  ten  minutes'  duration ;  to  which  melodv 
iaUy  ho  !  was  responded  by  every  stentorian  voice,     A  fox's  brush 
•tack  into   a   candlestick,  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  divinity  1  Claret  flowed—bumpers  were  multiplied-* 
ana  chickens,  in  the  garb  of  spicy  spitchcocks,  assumed  the  name  of 
dtmU  to  whet  the  appetites  which  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  I 
My  reason  sradually  began  to  lighten  me  of  its  burden,   and  in  its 
kurt  eff»rt8  kmdly  Suggested  the  straw-chamber  as  my  asylum.  Two 
oonple  of  fayourite  hounds  had  been  introduced  to  share  in  the 
joyous  pastime  of  their  friends  and  master ;  and  the  deep  bass  of 
tl^ir  throats,  excited  by  the  shrillness  of  the  huntsman's  tenor, 
harmonised  by  two  rattling  pipers,  a  jigging  fiddler,  and  twelve 
voices,  in  twelve  different  keys,  all  bellowing  in  one  continuous 
anrekoiting  chime^— was  the  last  point  of  recognition  which  Bacchus 
permitted  me  to  exercise :  for  my  eyes  began  to  perceive  a  much 
larger  oompaay  than  the  r^om  actually  contained ; — ^the  lights  were 
more  than  doubled,  without  any  virtual  increase  of  their  number  \ 
and  even  the  chairs  and  tables  commenced  dancing  a  series  of 
minuets  before  me.     A  faint  tally  ho  was  attempted  by  my  reluctant 
IqM ;  but  I  believe  the  effort  was  unsuocessfiil,  and  I  very  soon  lost, 
in  the  straw-room^all  that  brilliant  consciousness  of  existence,  in  the 

fossession  of  which  the  morning  had  found  me  so  happy.    Just  as 
was  closing  my  eyes  to  a  twelve-hours'  slumber,  I  distinguished  the 
general  roar  of '  stole  away  /*  which  rose  almost  up  to  the  very  roof  of 
old  Quin's  eottaffe.     At  noon,  next  day  a  scene  of  a  different  nature 
was  exiufatted.    I  fbund,  on  waking,  two  associates  by  my  side,  in  as 
perfect  insensibility  as  that  from  which  I  had  just  aroused.    Our 
piper  seemed  indubitably  dead  1  but  the  fiddler,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  age  and  blindness,  had  taken  a  hearty  nap,  and  seemed  as  much 
alive  as  ever.    The  room  of  banquet  had  been  re-arranged  by  the 
old  woman ;  spitchcookod  chickens,  fried  rashers,  and  broiled  mar« 
row  bones  appeared  struggling  for  precedence.    The  clean  cloth 
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looked,  itself,  fresh  and  exciting ;  jugs  of  mulled  and  buttered  clai^ 

foamed  hot  upon  the  refurnished  table,  and  a  better  or  heartier 

breakfast  I  never  in  my  life  enjoyed.     A  few  members  of  the  jorial 

crew  had  remained  all  night  at  their  posts;  but  I  suppose  altem^y 

took  some  rest,  as  they  seemed  not  at  all  affected  by  their  repletion. 

Soap  and  hot  water  restored  at  once  their  spirits  and  their  persons ; 

and  it  was  determined  that  the  rooms  should  he  ventilated  and 

cleared  out  for  a  cockfight,  to  pass  time  till  the  approach  of  dinne^ 

In  this  battle-royal,  every  man  backed  his  own  bird ;  twelve  of  which 

courageous  animals  were  set  down  toother  to  fight  it  out— the  sor- 

vivor  to  gain  all.    In  point  of  principle,  the  battle  of  the  Horatii 

and  Curiatii  was  re-acted ;  and  in  about  an  hour,  one  cock  crowed 

out  his  triumph  over  the  mangled  body  of  l"8jf*^  ojjponent;  beuig 

himse  "        "   '  -   -      »«« 

dead 

and  I  remember  him,  for  many  years  the  proud  commandant  of  hb 
poultry.yard  and  seraglio. — Fresh  visitors  were  introduced  esch 
successive  day,  and  the  seventh  morning  had  arisen  before  the  feast 
broke  up.  As  that  day  advanced,  the  cow  was  proclaimed  to  have 
furnished  her  full  quantum  of  good  dishes ;  the  claret  was  upon  iU 
stoop ;  and  the  last  gallon,  mulled  with  a  pound  of  spices,  was  dnmk 
in  tumblers  to  the  next  merry  meeting !  All  now  retired  to  their 
natural  rest,  imtil  the  evening  announced  a  different  scene.  As 
early  supper,  to  be  partaken  of  by  all  the  young  folks,  of  both  sexes, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  provided  in  the  dwelling-house,  to  tamt- 
nate  the  festivities.  A  dance,  as  usual,  wound  up  the  entertainment; 
and  what  was  then  termed  a  '  raking  pot  of  tea,*  put  a  finislu^g 
stroke,  in  jollity  and  good  humour,  to  such  a  revel  as  I  never  saw 
before,  and  I  am  sure,  shall  never  see  again." 

Gambling,  duelling,  and  drinking  were  noi^  however,  the 
only  obnoxious  characteristics  of  the  fashionable  gentlemen  of 
this  time ;  impiety  and  profaneness  were  carried  to  an  excess, 
which  woold  appear  almost  incredible  to  the  present  gencn- 
tion.    Noblemen  and  commoners  of  the  highest  rank^  moring 
in  the  first  circles  in  both  kingdoms^  were  to  be  found  enrolled 
among  the  members  either  of  the  "  HeU-fire  dub,"  or  4e 
''  Trinity  or  Holy  Ghost  boys ;"  the  charter  toasts  of  the  for- 
mer were— *' the  Devil,''  and  "damnation  tons  all  /'  while  the 
latter  awarded  premiums  to  the    fabricators  of    the  most 
blasphemous  sentiments.     Of  the  other  extraordinary  associa- 
tions in  Dublin  at  this  time,  the  "  Cherokee  dub "  claina 
precedence,  no  less  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  constitution, 
than  from   the   temporay   sensation    which  its  procwdings 
created  in  the  metropolis.* 

JHUV^A  ■'*'Pr»t  »?d  terror  of  dvU  society,  the  disgrace  of  common 
penie,  and  m  the  defiance  of  common  and  statute  law,  a  set  of  yoang 
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Uncivilized  and  anomalous  as  the  state  of  society  thus 
exhibited  may  appear  to  ns,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
manners  of  past  generations  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
advanced  civilization  and  morality  of  our  own  time ;  nor  are 

men,  fashionables  of  fortune,  in  Dublin,  hare  latelj,**  says  a  writer  in 
1792,  **  Ibrmed  tbemselres  into  a  hostile  corps,  which  they  caU  the 
Chofokee  squadron ;  tiie  uniform  is  scarlet  lined  with  yellow,  and  ed^ed 
with  black ;  they  meet  once  a  week  at  a  noted  tayem  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  and  each  member  having  loaded  himself  with  four  bottles  of 
daret,  and  primed  with  a  large  bumper  of  cherry-brandy,  they  proceed 
to  the  business  of  the  institution.    But  before  we  en^r  into  Uie  details 
fk  its  sereral  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  qualifications  whidi 
are  indisputable  to  admission ;  and  on  this  we  pledge  ourselves,  notwith- 
standing the  incredulity  which  we  suspect  will  attend  our  British  reader, 
to  be  perfectly  authentic,  and  to  set  down  nought  in  malice.   To  become 
a  member  of  the  Cherokee  club  of  Dublin,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the 
candidate  should  have  carried  off  and  debauched  a  maid,  a  wife,  and  a 
widow,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  each.    Secondly,  that  he  should  have 
fought  three  duels;  in  oner  of  which,  at  least,  he  must  either  have 
wounded,  or  have  been  wounded  by  his  antagonist.    Thirdly,  he  must 
at  some  one  time  of  his  life,  have  drunk  six  bottles  of  claret  after  dinner, 
in  half  pint  bumpers,  and  given  a  new  Cyprian  toast  with  each  bumper. 
Fourthly,  to  arrive  at  the  honour  of  the  president's  chair,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  tiiat  the  member  should  have  killed,  at  least,  one  man  in  a 
di:^,  or  a  waiter  in  a  violent  passion.  Fifthly,  that  no  religious  distinc* 
lions  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  several  meetings,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  members  in  general  should  disavow  every 
theologioal  knowledge.    Sixthly,  each  candidate  must  be  so  good  a 
marksman,  as  to  split  a  bullet  discharged  firom  an  ordinary  pistol  on  the 
edge  of  a  case  knife,  three  times  in  five,  at  the  distance  of  nine  feet. 
Seventhly,  each  candidate  must  be  an  expert  fencer.  Eighthly,  each  can- 
didate must  have  either  won  or  lost  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  at 
one  sitting)  at  the  game  of  hazard.    Ninthly,  each  candidate  must  be 
proposed  by  a  brother  in  full  meeting,  and  proper  evidence  given  of  his 
qualifications.    Tenthly,  he  must  take  an  oath  before  admission  to 
support  tiie  interests  of  the  society  by  every  possible  means,  and  at  risk 
oftife  and  fortune.    Each  man,  having  drunk  his  quantum,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  first  question  proposed  is,  what  places  of  public  amuse* 
ment  are  open  for  the  evening,  and  that  being  determined,  the  question 
of  annoyance  is  proposed,  whether  the  attack  shall  commence  with  cat- 
calls, which  they  call  the  war-whoop,  or  with  whistlings,  which  is  termed 
the  wood-whoop ;  or  whether  by  direct  assault  or  surprize ;  and  this 
question  being  also  disposed  of,  they  all  examine  their  sword-canes,  and 
sally  forth  for  action.    Although  there  is   much  braveiy  in   their 
attacks,  they  cannot  boast  of  much  gallantry ;  for  they  charge  indis- 
criminately both  men  and  women,  who  axe  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in 
their  way.    When  they  enter  the  play-house,  or  Rotunda,    and  set  up 
the  war-who<»p,  the  women,  in  general,  response  through  terror,  and 
nothing  is  heu^  or  seen  but  screams  and  faintings ;  the  candles  are  all 

knock^  out,  and  darkness  follows Several  actions  have  been  already 

commenced  in  the  courts  of  justice,  against  individuals  of  this  new 
institution;  but  as  they  are  sworn  to  have  but  one  purse  upon 
such  occasions,  there   is   but  little  hope   of  retribution.    The  Che* 
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we  to  conclade  that  the  Irish  gentry  ot  the  last  eentory  were 
more  improvident  or  dissolute  than  the  upper  dasses  of  other 
European  states.  To  attempt  a  description  of  the  lieentions- 
ness  and  profanity  of  the  old  noblesse  of  France,  would  justly 
expose  the  writer  to  the  charges  which  weigh  so  heavily  again^ 
the  chronicler  of  the  vices  of  the  Cs&sars,  and  the  no  less 
culpable  expositors  of  Hbidinous  classic  authors  of  antiquitj. 
The  state  of  Dublin  in  the  last  century  was  by  no  means 
worse  than  that  of  London,  which  is  described  by  the 
English  moralist  as : — 

*'  the  needy  villun's  general  home. 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome  ; 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  eacn  corrupted  state." 

Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam. 
Ana  sijorn  your  will,  before  you  sup  from  home» 
Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain. 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  froiick  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 

•  m  •  % 

In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you  close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Gruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnignt  murd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar  ; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  leaves,  uDseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast : 
Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tybarn  die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply." 

rokeee,  and  the  policemen,  have  had  several  dose  and  desperate 
battles;  but  the  latter  are  always  defeated.  No  lives,  however, 
have  yet  been  lost,  though  several  on  both  tides  have  been  sadly 
wounded.  Such  is  the  general  dread  of  this  new  military  corps,  that 
the  citizens  actually  go  armed  after  dusk,  and  the  whole  town  appears 
like  a  garrison  in  fear  of  assault  from  a  foreign  power,"  hi  May,  1792, 
we  are  told,  that  "  the  Cherokee  club  in  DubUn,  a  society  of  young  men, 
who  agree  to  drink  b\x  bottles  each  after  dinner,  and  to  appear  in  pubhc 
places  in  an  uniform  of  red  and  blue,  have  committed  such  excesses  in 
the  Botunda,  which  has  been  open  for  the  benefit  of  a  cluuitable  xnsti- 
tntion,  that  it  is  now  shut  up.  One  of  the  rules  of  this  society  is,  that  if 
any  member  is  seen  sober  after  dinner,  he  shall  be  fined  thirty  pounds 
for  the  first  offence,  fifty  pounds  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  shall 
be  expelled.  A  club  is  forming  in  Dublin  by  a  number  of  young  gentle- 
men, who  though  not  of  the  first  fiuhion,  are  high  in  blood,  and  alBoent 
in  circumstances.  They  are  to  be  called  Mohawks ;  and  without  any 
thought  of  determined  hostility,  a  resolute  alienation  from  the  practices 
of  the  Cherokees  forms  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  association." 
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The  extent  to  which  immoridity,  profligacy  and  irreiigiou 
prevailed  in  England  amongst  both  sexes^of  the  highest  classes^ 
can  scarcely  be  credited  by  any  who  are  not  conversant  with 
the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  time.  Gambling  attained  to 
such  a  height  shortly  previous  to  the  Ajnerican  war^  that  five 
thoQsand  ponnds  were  known  to  have  been  staked  on  a  single 
card  at  Faro.  Horace  Walpole,  although  he  caricatured  the 
gamblers  at  White's  dub,  won,  at  a  single  sitting,  sufficient 
to  defray  a  year's  expenditure  at  Strawberry-hill ;  and  Charles 
James  rox  sat  on  one  occasion  at  cards  for  twenty-two  hours, 
losing  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  hour.  Johnson, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  personification  of  morality,  argued  in 
favor  of  duelling,  and  was  occasionally  seen  at  taverns  in  not 
very  reputable  company ;  while  his  participation  in  the  mid* 
night  freaks  of  some  wild  young  men,  made  David  Garrick 
fear  that  he  should  be  called  on  to  bail  the  old  philosopher 
out  of  the  round-house.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  Eng- 
land, at  this  period,  for  duellists,  armed  both  with  swords  and 
pistols,  to  meet  without  seconds ;  and  outrages  in  the  streets 
of  London,  were  almost  unchecked  by  the  insufficient  police 
force.  The  proceedings  of  the  "Hell-fire**  and  ''  Holy  Ohost" 
dubs  of  Dublin^  were  far  excelled  in  infamy  by  the  orgies  of 
the  London  Dilettanti  dub,  and  by  the  blasphemous  obscen- 
ities of  the  brotherhood  of  MedmeiJiam  abbey,  who,  according 
to  one  of  the  fraternity,  were  '^  but  dull  dogs  after  all;  daring 
without  any  imagination,  and  profligate  without  any  wit.'* 
Dr.  Warburton,  speaking  of  one  of  the  chief  members  of 
this  EngUsh  club,  declared  that  "  the  blackest  fiends  in  Hell 
would  not  keep  company  with  him  when  he  should  arrive 
there.'*  Although  indigion,  gambling,  and  debauchery  pre- 
vailed to  a  certain  extent  here  m  the  last  centuir,  it  is  certain 
that  Lrdand  produced  neither  Brownriggs  nor  Metyards,  and 
lier  people  were  free  from  the  dark  and  loathsome  vices,  which, 
however  unnoticed  by  modem  writers,  were  practised  to  a 
fearful  extent  even  amongst  the  higher  classes  in  England, 
and  have  left  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  generations  which 
were  stained  by  those  crimes,— crimes,  which,  according  to 
the  contemporary  English  poet  :•— 

"  truly  to  unfold 
Would  make  the  best  blood  in  mv  veins  run  cold. 
And  strike  all  manhood  dead,  which  but  to  name 
Would  call  up  in  my  cheeks  the  marks  of  shame ; 
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Sins,  if  such  sins  can  be,  which  shut  out  grace* 
Which  for  the  guilty,  leave  no  hope  no  place 
E'en  in  God*s  mercy." — 

We  thus  see  that  England^  in  the  last  oentuij,  was  di^nced 
bjr  the  most  atrocious  vices;  while  the  crimes  of  xranoe, 
according  to  philosophic  writers^  called  from  heaven  a  fearful 
retribution  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
authors  who  have  of  late  years  treated  of  Ireland  in  the  last 
century^  are  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension  for  the 
false  impression  which  their  works  tend  to  excite  in  the  minds 
of  the  unreflecting  and  ill-informed.  Those  superficial  writers, 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  other  European  states,*  have 
gravely  censured  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  not 
having  been  so  civilized  and  refined  as  the  people  of  onr  own 
day ;  and  while  they  have  raked  together  all  the  monstrositaes 
and  disgusting  peculiarities  of  shoe-blacks,  drunkards  and 
malefactors,  we  vainly  seek  in  their  works  for  notices  of  thoee 
illustrious  Irishmen,  who  gave  their  own  coontrv  a  place 
among  nations,  founded  a  school  of  statesmen  in  England,  won 
for  Great  Britain  her  Indian  empire,  and,  with  their  Uood, 
cemented  the  foundations  of  the  great  American  republic 

"With  respect  to  drinking,'*  says  an  English  traveller  in  1778,  **! 
have  been  happily  disappointed ,  the  bottle  is  circulated  freely,  but  not 
to  that  excess  we  have  heard  it  was,  and  I  of  course  dreaded  to  fiod. 
Common  sense  is  resuming  her  empire ;  the  practise  of  cramming 
guests  is  already  exploded,  and  that  of  gorging  them  is  daily  losing 
^ound.  Wherever  I  have  yet  been,  I  was  always  desired  to  & 
just  as  I  would  chuse ;  nay,  I  have  been  at  some  tables,  where  the 
practise  of  drinlcing  healths,  at  dinner,  was  entirely  laid  aside.  Let 
the  custom  originate  whence  it  may*  it  is  now  unnecessary  ;  in  maaj 
cases  it  is  unseasonable,  and  in  aU  superfluous.  The  tables  of  tht 
first  fashion  are  covered  lust  as  in  London  ;  I  can  see  scarcely  anj 
difference,  unless  it  be  that  there  is  more  variety  here.  Well  bred 
people,  of  different  countries,  approach  much  nearer  to  each  other 
m  their  manners,  than  those  who  have  not  seen  the  world.  This  is 
visible  in  the  living  of  the  merchants  of  London  and  Dublin ;  with 
these,  you  never  see  a  stinted  dinner,  at  two  o'clock,  with  a  glass  of 
port  after  it ;  but  you  find  a  table,  not  only  plentifully,  but  loin- 
riously  spread,  wiui  choice  of  wines,  both  at  dinner,  and  after  it ; 
and,  which  gives  the  highest  zest  to  the  entertainment,  your  hoft 
receives  you  with  such  an  appearance  of  liberality,  and  indeed  ur* 
banity,  as  is  very  pleasing.     Here,  they  betray  no  attention  to  the 

*  Analogous  observations,  as  applied  to  the  more  ancient  eras  of  Irish 
history,  will  be  found  in  the  essay  on  the  "  Celtic  Records  of  Ireland/ 
Irish  Quarteklt  Revuw,  Vol.  I,  614, 
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counter,  discover  no  sombrous  gloom  of  computation,  but  display  an 
open  frankness  and  social  vivacity  of  spirit.  I  have  been  more  than 
once  entertained  with  a  historv  of  the  good  fellowship  of  this  coun- 
tej,  by  persons  who  look  back  with  horror  on  the  scenes  of  their 
youth ;  when  there  was  no  resisting  the  torrent  of  fashion.  They 
tell  you  that  a  large  goblet  called  a  *  constable/  used  to  be  placed 
upon  the  table  in  terrorem,  which  he  who  flinched  his  glass  was 
ooliged  to  drink.  They  have  recounted  with  rueful  countenances, 
what  'constables'  have  been  swallowed,  what  doors  have  been 
looked,  what  imprisonments  have  been  endured,  before  they  were 
finished,  i.  e.  sent  away  like  fleckered  darkness,  reeling  before  the 
sun's  path,  and  Titan's  burning  wheels.*' 

Another  English  writer,  of  the  same  period,  makes  the 
following  observations  on  the  drinking  of  claret,  of  which 
enormous  quantities  were  annually  consumed  in  Dublin  before 
the  Union : — 

**  Their  wine  is  chiefly  claret,  the  best  of  which,  that  the  town 
produces,  may  be  had  at  2«.  6d,  the  bottle — the  common  price  is 
two  shillings — and  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  claret  of  a 
greater  body,  it  will  soon  become  very  pleasant,  and  the  most  agree- 
able palated  wine,  he  will  meet  with  in  Ireland.     'Tis  light,  whole- 
some, and  easy  of   digestion.     You  will  think  it  rather  of  the 
marvellous,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  a  middling  drinker  here  will 
carry  off  his  four  bottles  without  being  the  least  apparently  disor- 
dered.    A  man  is  looked  upon,  indeed,  as  nothing  with  his  bottle 
here,  that  can't  take  off  his  gallon  coolv.    I  believe  it  may  be  said 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  the  Irish  drink  the  most  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  with  the  least  injury.     'Tis  hardly  possible,  mdeed, 
to  make  an   Irishman,  that  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  drinker, 
thoroughly  drunk  with  his  claret ;  by  that  time  he  has  discharged 
bis  five  or  six  bottles,  he  will  get  a  little  flashv,  perhaps,  and  you 
may   drink  him  to  eternity  he'll  not  be  much  more.     One  very 
favourable  circumstance  for  the  drinker,  custom  has  here  established, 
their  glasses  are  very  small :  the  largest  of  these  in  common  use, 
will  not  hold  more,  I  believe,  than  about  one-third  of  a  gill,  or 
quartern.     This  is  an  excellent  custom  in  favour  of  the  moderate 
arinker  ;  for  many  a  one  of  this  class,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  be 
more  intoxicated  with  three  half-pint  glasses,  than  he  would  be  by 
three  times  three  half  pints  drank  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
But  let  my  countryman  be  cautious  of  making  comparisons  relative 
to  his  wine  ;  be  careful  not  to  call  your  claret,  at  any  private  gentle- 
man's house,  what  yet  it  generally  verv  justly  deserves  to  be  called, 
a  pretty  wine,  or  even  a  very  pretty  wme.    For  though  a  very  com- 
mon expression  iii  England  for  good  wines,  yet  the  terms  are  not 
sufficiently  expressive  or  emphatical  for  an  Irishman,  who,  before 
you  are  aware  of  it,  or  apprehensive  of  having  given  any  offence, 
will  very  probably  descant  away  and  explain  upon  the  meaning  of 
your  expression,  m  a  manner  that  will,  perhaps,  disconcert  you,  or, 
at  best,  give  you  but  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  temper  and 
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understanding  of  your  host.  For  conscious  of  the  infOTority  of  his 
claret  to  that  of  London,  if  he  has  ever  known  the  d^erencc,  lie 
will  be  jealous  of  every  expression  that  has  but  even  a  distant  appear- 
ance  of  being  comparative.—The  above  caution  is  the  rest^  of  my 
own  experience  in  the  country  |  and  as  it  may  eventnaUy  be  a  Tsry 
useful  one,  I  have  introduced  it." 

A  tourist,  writing  in  1780,  tells  ns:  « There  is  a  veiT 
good  society  in  Dublin  in  a  parliament  winter— a  great  round 
of  dinners,  and  parties ;  and  balls  and  suppers  every  night  m 
the  week,  some  of  which  are  very  elegant,  but  you  almost 
everywhere  meet  a  company  much  too  numerous  for  the  sne 
of  the  apartments.  They  have  two  assemblies  on  the  plan  of 
those  of  London,  in  Fishamble  street,  and  at  the  Botunda; 
and  two  gentlemen's  clubs,  Anthing's  and  Daly's,*  very  veU 
regulated  :  I  heard  some  anecdotes  of  deep  plaj  a*^*^® ;»^J 
though  never  to  the  excess  common  in  London.'      Nearly  hall 

•  The  other  taverns  in  Bame  street  were  the  "  Mce's  h^«  fiwiuentoj 
by  noblemen  in  the  reign  of  James  H;  the  "  White  hart.  07U);  tte 
«•  Crown  and  punch  bowl,  kept  by  John  Finlay  (»75e) ;  Oie -Sansto 
house/*  kept  by  Lewis,  frequented  by  gamblers  *?*  b^jA«»rt« 
(1761).  the  "  Half.moon  ale  house,"  kept  by  William  Rutiedge.  who  M 
hi  1768;  the  "StiU,»  a  noted  usquebaugh  "hop  (I757)kept  ly  Smfc 
Wren,  opposite  the  Castle  market ;  the  "  Rohm  hood  -  (173M7W). 
opposite  CoghiU's  court,  kept  by  Owen  Sumran ;  « ,<^8e-<»^  ^ 
^Ikenny  started  from  this  inn,  and  a  poUtical  club  caUed  the  B<*m 
Hood  society,**  opposed  to  the  government,  held  its  meetings  h^  mtne 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  in  one  of  the  songs  of  this  Miy, 
we  find  the  following  rerses : — 

••  Our  touts  are  Will  Pitt,  honeit  Bcnwrd  tb«  elt. 
Next,  the  good  colonel  Dunn  ihell  go  roand,  art. 
Who  uve  up  his  all,  ftt  his  oonntry  s  wU. 
The  like  of  him  scarce  can  be  Ibund,  airs  t 

Then  Lneaa  the  brare. 

That  foe  to  the  slaire. 
Who  the  wicked  ones  still  wiU  be  troabUng ; 

Those  tyrants  in  ftirs 

Shan't  treat  us  like  curs. 
While  Charlej  slu  member  for  Dublin. 

To  these,  and  such  others,  dear  llbertj's  flrlends. 
We  toasts  are  sueoeesiTely  drinking  ; 
The  mlnntas  begaiiing,  we*re  smoking,  and  JoUng 
▲t  those  who  alt  penalTely  thinking. 

BQence,  Robin  Hoods  all, 

JaU  ua  open  the  ball. 
Bus  the  president,  prithee,  good  fellow. 

Let  ns  sing  a  song  round. 

Thus  our  Joys  shall  abound. 
Till  potent  sir  John,  makes  us  mellow." 

With  the  exceptions  of  Daly's,  abore  noticed,  the  moat  important 
taTem  in  Dame  street  was  the  *•  Rose  and  bottle,'*  in  which  were  held 
(1748)  the  meetings  of  the  '*  Sportsman*s  club,*'  which  arranged  the 
races  at  the  Curragh  and  subscribed  for  plates  to  be  run  for  hj  Irish 
bred  horses.  This  tavern  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  "  Rose  dub,** 
a  poUtical  body  connected  with  the  early  agitation  of  Lucas,  and  here 
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the  land  of  Ireland  is  said  to  have  changed  owners  at  Dal/s^ 
and  tradition  has  preserved  several  marvellous  tales  of  the 
reckless  character  of  the  frequenters  of  this  gambling  house. 
The  fikshionable  gentlemen  of  Dublin  at  this  period  were  gene- 
rally styled  "  bucks  :*'  such  were  "  buck  Whaley,"  '*  buck 
Jones/^  "  buck  Lawless/'  and  "  buck  English ;''  the  latter 
was  long  remembered  for  the  humane  disposition  which  he 
evinced  on  one  occasion,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  hot  half- 
crowns  to  a  number  of  importunate  mendicants.  An  Irish 
authoress  of  the  last  century^  intimately  conv^sant  with  the 
arcana  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Dublin  in  her  own  day^  has 
left  us  the  following  characteristic  anecdote  of  this  fire-eating 

buck: — 

**  One  night  at  Daly's  hell,  buck  English,  that  sanguinary  hero, 
happened  to  fall  fast  asleep,  when  a  thoueht  came  into  the  heads  of 
some  gentlemen  engaged  at  silver  hazard,  to  frighten  the  buck  at 
his  wits,  and  accormngly,  without  the  smallest  noise,  had  the  fire 
removed,  and  all  the  candles  eztiaguished,  alter  which  they  bcigaa 
to  make  a  horrid  racket  with  the  dice,  '  seven  or  eleven,'—'  seven's 
the  main,' — By  G — ,  sir,  that's  not  fair,' — '  I  appeal  to  the  ffroom 
porter.'  'Rascal  Davenport,  what  did  Lawler  throw  ?' — '  You  be,  you 
lie,  you  villain,' — d-^  your  body,  take  that.'  Then  swords  were 
drawn,  and  a  dreadful  clashing,  and  uproar  ensued ;  all  the  while 
the  dice  rattling  away.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  din,  the 
buck  awoke  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  fearing  the  Almighty  to 
punish  him  for  his  murderous  deeds,  had  struck  him  blind,  and  fall- 
ing his  knees,  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  to  manhood,  began 
to  ejaculate  in  the  most  devout  manner,  aU  the  pravers  he  could 
recollect,  not  omitting  his  old  'Ave  Maria,'  for  the  buck  was 
reared  a  good  Roman  Catholic ;  and  in  this  lamentable  situation 
he  was  removed  quite  in  the  dark,  to  a  bed  prepared  for  him  in  the 
house,  where  he  remained  in  inconceivable  agony,  being  certain  he 
had  lost  his  sight.  A  little  before  daylight,  he  was  visited  by  most 
of  his  companions,  who  were  determined  to  carry  the  joke  a  little 
farther  ;  they  pretended  it  was  noon  day,  began  to  condole  with  him 

also  used  to  assemble  the  *'  True  blue  club  of  E^ilmain,**  county  Majo :  the 
'*  Boyne  socie^,*'  and  the  members  of  the  *'  Ousel  galley,"  on  poUtical 
occasions  (1758).  The  officers  who  had  served  in  Amenoa  gave 
dinners  here  (17o3),  and  the  house  was  the  general  resort  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  of  Louth.  We  find  no  trace  of  the  *'  Rose  and  bottle**^ 
after  the  death  of  its  landlord,  Maurice  Fenian,  in  1773.  During  the 
lottery  mania,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  foUowing  lottery 
offices  were  located  in  Dame  street,  Timothy  Turner's  '*  Dublm  lottery 
office,''  Ko.  86;  Edmund  Bray  and  Go's.  **  City  state  lotteiy  office,** 
No.  ]  9,  within  three  doors  of  Great  Gecffge's  street,  and  exactly  opposite 
Eustace  street :  Walker's  **  Old  lottery  office,"  No.  10 ;  *'  Government 
state  lottery  office,"  No.  59,  near  Crow  street ;  R.  Webb's  •*  Old  lottery 
office," No.  10;  Andrew  Carr's  "Royal  Exchange  lottery  office," 71 » 
Dame  street^  comer  of  Eustace  street. 
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on  his  misfortnne,  and  recommended  Mr.  Rouviere  the  celebrated 
oculist  to  him ;  having  no  douht  hut  his  ability  would  restore  him 
to  his  sight.  The  buck  was  assisted  to  dress  by  some  of  the  serrants 
(still  in  the  dark),  all  the  time  bemoaning  his  misfortune,  and  pro- 
mising that  if  heaven  would  be  pleased  to  work  a  miracle  in  his 
£i>vour,  to  immediately  seclude  himself  from  the  world,  and  peas  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  convent  in  France :  Bat  as  soon  as  Sol's 
gladsome  rays  had  convinced  him  of  the  trick  played  on  him,  he 
started';  (forgettinff  all  his  sanctity),  and  full  of  sentimwits  of 
revenge  he  jumped  nrom  his  chur,  with  the  firm  determination  to 
blow  poor  Peter  Davenport's  (the  groom  porter)  brains  out,  and  to 
call  Lawler,  1>— y,  O'Brien,  Charley  8—1,  Jack  Prat,  migor  B-r, 
Jack  Leary,  buck  Lawless,  and  a  number  of  other  dupes  and  bli^- 
legs  to  a  severe  account ;  in  fact  nothing  but  blood  and  slaughter 
was  to  be  dealt  around ;  however,  by  all  accounts  the  matter  ended 
with  poor  Davenport's  being  knocked  down  and  kicked  by  the 
buck." 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  wto  constituted  Daly's  dub, 
considering  their  house  in  Dame  street  not  sufficiently 
magnificent,  entered  into  subscriptions  for  erecting  a  mow 
sumptuous  edifice;  the  list  was  closed  at  the  latter  end 
of  1788,  and  the  building  of  the  new  house  on  College- 
green,  commenced  in  1789,  two  years  after  which  it  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  members. 

So  late  as  the  middle  of  thelast  century,thewidestpartof  Dame 
street,  which  was  from  Crane  lane  to  Eustace  street,  did  not 
exceed  forty  feet  in  breadth;  from  the  corner  of  George's  Unc, 
the  street  gradually  narrowed  to  the  entrance  to  College-green, 
and  the  intermediate  portion  was  about  twenty-five  fe^  wide. 
The  street,  being  principally  inhabited  by  mercers,  booksellers, 
jewellers,  and  other  shopkeepers,  was  frequently  rendered 
impassable  to  pedestrians  from  the  vast  concourse  of  carriages 
with  which,  before  the  Union,  it  was  usually  thronged.  The 
first  attempt  at  its  improvement  was  made  in  1767  by  the  re- 
moval of  Swan  alley.  Salutation  alley,  and  other  old  buildings 
at  the  Western  extremity,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the  Ex- 
change. In  177  7,  five  thousand  pounds  were  granted  to  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  act  of  parliament  for  making  wide  and 
convenient  passages  throught  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  widen 
that  part  of  the  approach  from  the  castle  to  the  parliament 
house,  between  the  castle  gate  and  George's  lane ;  the  old 
castle  market  was  consequently  removed,  and  the  "  new  build- 
ings "  were  erected  on  a  portion  of  its  site.  A  portion  of  the 
loan,  on  credit  of  the  coal  duties,  amounting  to  £21,500,  was 
granted  in  1790,  to  be  appUed  to  the  widening  of  Dame 
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street,  the  oommissioiiers  were  empowered  to  borrow  £100^000, 
at  an  interest  not  exceeding  fottr  per  cent^.  An  act  of 
parliament  required  that  all  the  houses  to  be  built  or 
newly  fronted,  between  Trinity  street  and  Church  lane 
ahomd  be  thrown  back  in  a  line  with  the  ''new  buildings^' 
on  the  south  of  Dame  street ;  a  similar  uniformity  was  ordered 
to  be  observed  in  all  new  houses  between  Eustace  street  and  Par- 
liament street.  The  non-observance  of  this  statute  subjected 
offenders  to  a  fine  of  £200,  and  the  sheriffs  were  empowered 
to  prostrate  any  buildings  which  exceeded  the  prescribed 
bounds.  The  erection  of  the  Commercial  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  Dame  street,  added  still  further  to  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  the  locality.  The  last  alterations 
were  made  by  the  wide-street  commissioners  about  twenty 
years  ago ;  the  total  expense  of  the  improvements  amounted 
to  £206,646  :  3  :  0,  of  which  £83,116  :  18  :  6  were  paid  by 
the  sale  of  ground  in  the  line  of  the  street. 

The  ground  on  which  Parliament-street  now  stands  was,  as 
we  stated  in  a  former  paper,  anciently  covered  with  various 
buildings^  of  which  the  principal  was  the  residence  of  chief 
baron  Bysse.  The  passage  from  Essex  bridge  to  the  castle  was 
either  through  a  narrow  lane,  running  parallel  with  Crane 
lane,  or  through  the  "  Blind  quay/'  now  Exchange  street. 
The  old  Custom  house  stood  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  in  its  vicinity  were  several  taverns,  as  the  '*  Globe  coffee- 
house/' the  "Cocoa-tree"  coffee-house,  under  which  Thomas 
Whitehouse,  a  bookseller  (1726),  kept  his  shop;  and  the 
**  Anne  and  Grecian,''  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  where  books  were  frequently  sold  in  the  even- 
ings by  auction,  and  in  which  the  committees  of  the  DubUn 
Society  used,  in  its  early  years,  to  meet  for  deciding  on  pre* 
miums.    The  importance  of  these  estabUshments  was,  how- 
ever, totallv  eclipsed  by  a  chop-house,  known  as  the  '*  Old 
sof  s  hole/  which  stood  in  a  recess  between  the  bridge  and  the 
Costom  house,  and  had  from  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  maintained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  house  in 
Dnblin  for  ale  and  beef-steaks.  The  facetious  Dr.  Sheridan  wrote 
a  ballad  on  the  *'  Sot's  hole  /'  and  its  attractions  were  com- 
memorated both  in  Latin  and  English  by  an  Oxford  writer, 
from  whose  work  we  take  the  following  lines,  in  which  allusion 
is  made  to  the  statue  of  George  I.,  originally  placed  on  Essex 
bridge,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  garden  of  the  mayoralty- 
house:-* 
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*'  Near  the  bridge,  where,  bi^  mounted  the  brass  vMureh  ridee» 
Looking  down  tiie  roa§^  Liff^y  «nd  marking  the  tides ; 
Near  the  dome^  where  great  publicans  meet  once  a  daj 
To  collect  royal  imposts,  and  stop  their  own  pay ; 
Far  within  a  recess,  a  large  cayem  was  made^ 
Which  to  Plenty  is  sacred,  the  place  of  erilliade : 
Here  the  goddess  supplies  a  succession  of  steaks. 
To  mechaoicks  and  lordlings,  old  saints  and  young  rakes ; 
Here  carnivorous  kerns  find  a  present  relief^ 
And  the  Britons  with  glee  recognize  their  own  beef." 

Thretford,  master  of  the  "  Sof  s  hole/'  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable hamour^  and  one  of  his  pecnliarities  consisted  in 
always  steadfastly  maintaining  the  principle  of  not  giving 
great  even  to  the  ''  best  company*  Alter  his  death,  in 
1742,  the  character  of  the  honse  was  sustained  by  his  succes- 
sor, Glasny  Mahon,  until  the  removal  of  it  and  the  adjacent 
buildings  was  planned  within  its  own  waUs,  as  related  by 
Gorges  Edmond  Howard* : — 

"  In  the  year  17^7*  dining  one  day  with  the  late  Mr.  Bristow, 
then  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and  others,  shortlj 
after  Essex-bridge  had  been  finished,  at  the  then  noted  cbop-hooie 
caUed  Sots-hole  adjoining  thereto,  in  the  passage  leading  from  tks 
bridge  to  Essex-street,  and  lamenting  the  narrowness  and  irr^- 
laritT  of  that  passase,  and  being  told  that  some  of  the  houses  there 
had  been  presented  as  nuisances,  it  was  conceived  that  I  should 
instantly  apply  to,  and  treat  with  the  proprietors  for  a  sufliciait 
number  of  feet  in  depth  to  the  front,  so  tnat  the  new  houses  to  be 
built  might  range  in  a  line  with  the  walls  of  the  bridge^  and  having 
succeeded,  Mr.  Bristow  advanced  the  money,  which  he  got  from 
parliament  afterwards,  and  I  drew  up  the  heads  of  a  bill,  to  widen 
not  only  that  passage,  but  also  all  other  narrow  passages  in  the  dtj 
which  needed  it ;  which  having  been  passed  into  a  law,  I  was  ^ 
pM)inted  the  sole  conductor  and  manager  thereof,  under  the  commis- 
sioners thereby  appointed;  and,  accordin^y,  the  present  grand 
passage  to  the  seat  of  g^ovemment  was  made,  and  parts  of  Essex 
and  Dame  streets  were  widened.  But  while  I  was  proceedii^  on 
this  business,  and  the  time  had  come  for  the  several  inhabitants  to 
remove  from  their  houses,  some  who  were  lodgers  or  room-keepers 


*  Howard  was  an  attorney  in  Dublin  who  had  aocnmulatod  a  laiis 
fortune  by  his  profession ;  not  satisfied  with  the  imputation  acquired 
firom  his  several  works  on  legal  sul^ects,  he  desired  to  shine  as  a  poet, 
and  wrote  a  quantity  of  plays  and  verses  which  would  form  an  a^mi.^lti 
rapplraient  to  the  "  Art  of  sinking  in  poetry.*'  Notwithstanding  tlie 
peroetual  failure  of  his  productions,  he  continued  puUiahJng  to  the  las^ 
and  Us  vanity  subjected  him  to  the  attacks  of  the  Dublin  wita,  many  of 
UmT-  "^"^^  ^  ^^auOt,  were  the  '•  Judae-like  gneittt  at  hSibwa 
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obI^i  and  liad  not  by  the  act  a  moment  to  continue  their  posses* 
aion»  after  the  money  adjudged  to  their  landlords  had  been  paid  to 
them,  and  the  deeds  of  conveyance  executed  by  them»  having  con- 
ceived that  they  had  a  right  to  continue  their  possession  six  months 
alter,  and  this  having  come  to  my  knowledge  on  a  Saturday,  and  that 
no  less  than  fourteen  bills  for  injunctions  would  be  on  the  file  before 
the  Tuesday  following,  when  the  work  was  to  begin,  and  knowing  well 
the  prodigious  delays  such  suits  would  produce,  I  immediately 
directed  the  undertaker  1  had  employed,  to  have  as  many  workmen 
and  labourers  as  he  could  eet  (as  numbers  had  been  engaged)  ready 
with  ladders  and  other  tools  and  instruments,  on  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, but  with  as  much  secresy  as  possible,  to  unroof  the  several 
houses  of  those  who  were  to  file  those  bills ;  and,  accordinglv,  a 
great  number  of  them  began  some  hours  before  it  was  day,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  slates  were  totally  stripped  off,  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  run 
directly  from  their  beds  into  the  streets ;  some  of  them,  in  their 
fright,  conceiving  (it  being  the  war  time)  that  the  city  had  been 
taken  by  storm ;  whereupon,  instead  of  injunctions,  bills  of  indict- 
ment were  talked  of ;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  the  matter,  save  that, 
Ibr  some  time,  it  afforded  excellent  sport  to  the  city.*' 

In  1762  parliament  granted  £12,000  to  purchase 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  those  houses.  A  sum  of 
£13,2861.  8s.  4d.  was  subsequently  allocated  to  complete  the 
improvements,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  **  for  making  wide  and  convenient  passages  from 
Essex- bridge  to  the  castle/'  and  the  new  street  received  the 
name  of  Parliament  street.''^ 

At  the  sign  of  "  Mercury/'  on  the  western  side  of  the 
street^  withili  four  doors  of  Essex-street,  was  the  shop  of 
James  Hoey,  a  young  Boman  Catholic  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher»  whose  newspaper  called  the  ''Mercury''  became  the 
organ  of  the  Irish  government  during  the  viceroyalty  of  lord 
Townshend,  from  1767  to  1772.  The  ''Mercury  was  pub- 
lished thrice  a  week,  and  in  it  were  inserted  all  the  govern- 
ment notices  and  proclamations.    Its  principal  political  con- 

*  In  Parliament-street,  at  the  sign  of  the  "King's  arms,"  was  the 
shop  of  David  Hay,  king's  hookseller  and  printer,  from  1771  to  1784, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Griersons.  At  the  comer  of 
Farliament-street,  about  1779,  was  the  station  of  Thady  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  one  of  the  wittiest  shoe-blacks  In  Dublin,  and  who,  says 
an  admirer,  "wiU  throw  out  more  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  the  true 
vein  of  laconic  abuse,  in  one  hour,  than  counsellor  Pkiusible  will  do  in 
a  twelvemonth  at  the  Four  courts.  To  be  sure,  the  latter  has  the  art 
of  patching  up  his  raillery  with  a  kind  of  extraneous  speciosity,  and 
tricking  it  out  In  a  sumptuous  suit  of  refined  decoration ;  whUe  the 
Ibnner  sends  his  a-packing  just  as  it  came.  He  took  little  pains  in  its 
propagaUon,  and  the  devil  a  morsel  will  he  take  in  its  growth." 
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tribators  were  Bichard  Mailaj,*  dean  of  Ferns,  Bobert 
Jephson;  the  rev.  Mr.  Simcox,  appointed  in  1772  rector  of 
FeculleD,  and  captain  Jolin  Courtenay,  subsequently  a  oom- 
missioner  of  thie  English  treasury.  Townshend,  delighting 
in  amusement  and  convinality,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  tbe 
company  of  these  writers,  whose  wit,  learning  and  bon- 
hommie  exactly  suited  his  taste.  This  connection  formed 
the  subject  of  a  vast  number  of  satirical  verses,  of  which  tbe 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

"  A  master  of  horse,  dean,  rector  and  captain, 
Politica]  junto  together  are  wrapt  in : 

*  Dean  Marlay,  described  by  his  opponents  as 

-  A  white  wlgg'd  abM  fUl  of  ff ibM  uid  of  sDMrt.* 

became  bishop  of  Waterford  in  1795 ;  he  was  Ikther-in-law  to  Bmrj 
Orattan  and  one  of  the  Irish  prelates  who  TOted  against  the  Unkm. 
Bobert  Jephson,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wiu  of  his  dtj,  wis 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1736,  and  haring  entered  the  armjr,  he  early  attained 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  seyenty-third  regiment  of  lbot»  after  the 
redaction  of  which  in  1763  he  was  placed  apon  half  pay,  and  becsne 
the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  Johnson, 
Garrick,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith.  In  1767  he  married  the  daoghter 
of  sir  Edward  Barry,  an  eminent  Irish  physician,  and  retnnwd 
to  Ireland  as  master  of  horse  to  Lord  Townshend.  This  situatioD, 
preyiously  regarded  as  temporary,  he  retained  under  twelve  successive 
chief  gOTcmors.  Although  accused  of  sacrificing  everything  to  aatirs  sad 
mirth,  whence  he  was  called  the  "mortal  Momus,"  he  occasionally  laid 
aside  his  raiUery.  When  lord  Townshend's  character,  alter  his  depar- 
ture, was  assailed  in  the  house  of  commons,  Jephson  defi^nded  Iub 
with  vigor  and  ability ;  he  also  displayed  great  eloquence  and  tslsnt 
in  his  speech  in  flavor  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Popeiy  laws  in  1774.  Is 
addition  to  his  political  writings,  Jephson  composed  several  succestful 
dramatic  pieces  and  wrotea  poem,  entitled  **  Soman  portraits."  His  deaUi 
took  place  in  1803. 

Jephson,  says  lord  Cloncuny,  "  lived  at  the  Blackrock,  in  a  booss 
which  stiU  remains,  nearly  opposite  Maretimo,  and  was,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  the  salaried  poet  laureate  of  the  viceregal  court.  He  M 
place  and  pension  by  an  untimely  exercise  of  his  wit,  when  dining  one 
day  at  my  father*s  house«  The  dinner  was  given  to  the  lord  lieutenantt 
the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  happened  to  observe,  in  an  unlod^ 
mirror,  the  reflection  of  Jephson  in  the  act  of  mimicldng  himself.  He  im- 
mediately discharged  him  from  the  laureateship.'*  The  same  author  also 
writes  as  follows  of  Jephson*s  nephew :  **  Nor  can  I  forget  the  moit 
brilliant,  even  of  that  circle  which  included  Curran,  Grattan  and  Lattia^ 
the  rev.  Bobert  Jephson.  He,  truly,  was  the  life  of  our  society,  untU  the 
rolendour  of  his  preaching  and  conversation  so  dazzled  primate  Stewart, 
that  he  removed  him  from  among  us  to  the  valuable  living  of  MuUagfa- 
brack,  near  Armagh.  It  was  his  grace's  hope  that  those  talents  would  do 
good  service  in  resisting  an  inroad  of  Methodism,  which  then  threatened 
%?  n^  ^'"^  ^  ^^^ '  ^^^  P^^'  Jephson,  like  the  soldier  described 
-J*iT'**l  °®  sooner  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  so«e,  than  ht 
withdrew  from  the  war." 
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A  poet  tbe  clean  ;  and  a  toper  the  rector  ; 

A  buffoon,  the  horse-rider ;  the  captain  a  Hector. 

This  poet  and  toper,  this  bully  and  jester, 

Our  city  with  lies  and  scurrility  pester. 

MThile  the  rector  and  captain  are  jovially  quaffing, 

The  dean  and  tbe  master  of  horse  keep  them  laughing. 

The  buffoon  coins  the  joke,  and  the  rhymer  indites  it ; 

The  rector  commands,  and  the  hack  captain  writes  it : 

And  then  Popish  Mercury  serves  as  a  jet  d'eau. 

To  play  off  the  slanders  of  this  vile  quartetto  ; 

Who,  the  best,  in  the  malice  of  sport,  thus  bespatter, 

With  ironical  nonsense  and  iinpndent  satire. 

For  Marlay  and  Simcox,  and  Courtenay  and  Jephson, 

His  favors  in  private  our  governor  heaps  on. 

Every  night,  m  the  hopes  of  preferment,  to  him  flocks 

This  set ;  Marlav,  Jepnson,  and  Courtenay  and  Simcox, 

And  Simcox,  ana  Marlay,  and  Jephson  and  Courtenay, 

For  wine  and  a  supper,  the  old  tower  resort  nigh  ; 

Where  our  resident  viceroy  holds  scandalous  parley, 

With  Courtenay  and  Jephson,  and  Simcox  and  Marlay. 

Sure  Satan  alone  could  such  mischievous  hounds  send. 

At  the  friends  of  poor  Ireland  to  bark,  for  lord  Townshend  1" 

A  series  of  well-written  papers,  entitled  the  ''  Bachelor/' 
signed  "  Jeoffry  Wagstaffe,"  was  commenced  in  the  "  Mer- 
cury/' and  perpetual  vollies  of  satires  and  epigrams  were 
discharged  against  Dr.  Lucas  and  the  ''  committee  for  con- 
ducting the  free  press/'  as  the  editors  of  the  opposition 
journal  stjled  themselves.  The  latter,  enraged  at  being  called 
a  "Paritan  committee/'  declared  that  the  writers  in  the 
"Mercory"  were  a  knot  of  Jesuits  employed  by  Hoey,  a 
Popish  printer,  to  subvert  the  state ;  and  added  that  the  sign 
of  Hermes,  the  flying  thief,  was  sufficiently  typical  of  the 
principles  of  the  paper.    This  contest  was  maintained  with  a 

Seat  deal  of  wit  and  talent  on  both  sides.  Faulkner  and 
oward,  as  we  shall  see,  fell  victims  to  the  ridicule  of  Jephson, 
and  the  *'  Mercury"  incurred  the  censure  of  Wesley,  while  in 
Dublin,  for  having  published  a  letter  in  1767,  reflecting  on 
the  love  feasts  of  the  Methodists,  in  which  the  latter  were  styled 
"sanctified  devils,  cursed  gospel  gossips,  scoundrels,  and 
canting  hypocritical  villains."  Hoev  continued  to  reside  in 
Parliament*street  for  many  years  after  the  departure  of  his 
patron,  lord  Townshend.  He  died  in  1782,  and  in  1792  his 
relative,  Elizabeth  Hoey,  was  married  at  Bordeaux  to  Charles 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  uncle  to  the  peer  who  at  present 
enjoys  that  ancient  title. 

2  N 
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On  the  Slst  of  May,  1764,  the  Dablin  Societj  nacini 
unaniznouslj  that  ''the  establishing  of  a  public  warehoose  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  under  proper  regulations,  for  the  sale  of  silken 
goods  manufactured  inIreknd,deservestobeencouragedby  this 
Society/'  and  alderman  Benjamin Geale,  Mr.Bobert  Jafirayi  Mr. 
Travers  Hartley,  Mr.  Thomas  Hickey,  and  Mr.  Edmund  fieiUj, 
were  appointed  to  carry  the  design  into  executioUj  in  conjonc- 
tion  with  the  corporation  of  weavers.  A  house  in  Parliament- 
street  was  accordmgly  taken,  and  fitted  up  for  the  disposal  of 
silks  by  wholesale  and  retail,  and  the  Society  paid  the  manu- 
facturers a  per  centage  premium  on  all  gooas  sold  in  the 
"  Hibernian  silk  warehouse.^'  This  house  was  opened  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1765,  the  principal  ladies  of  rank  and  fiw- 
tune  in  Dublin  attended  on  the  occasion,  and  made  consider- 
able purchases.  The  silk  manufacture  consequently  received 
a  great  impetus;  and  the  sales  effected  in  the  warehouse  fre- 
quently exceeded  three  hundred  pounds  per  day.  In  acknov* 
ledgment  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  vice- 
roy, the  weavers  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  corpo- 
ration ;  lady  Townshend  abo  received  an  address  of  thanks 
and  a  gold  box  from  the  same  body.  The  Dublin  Societf 
having  agreed,  in  1767,  that  it  would  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment of  the  silk  manufacture  if  patronesses  of  the  warehoases 
were  appointed,  resolved  to  choose  annually  fifteen  ladies 
who  had  been  encouragers  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
following  were  the  first  who  were  elected :  the  duchess  of 
Leinster,  lady  Louisa  Conolly,  lady  Betty  Ponsonbv,  lady  Bell 
Monck,  lady  dowager  Kildare,  lady  Drogheda,  lady  Shannon, 
lady  dowager  Jocelyn,  lady  Dungannon,  lady  Clanwilliani, 
lady  ArabeUa  Denny,  lady  Ann  Dawson,  lady  Brandon,  Mrs. 
Clements,  and  Mrs.  Tisaall.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
lady  Townshend  accepted  the  office  of  presiding  patroness* 

The  standing  and  popular  toasts  among  the  weavers  ton  a 
considerable  period  after  this,  were — ''  the  silk  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  and  prosperity  to  the  Irish  silk  warehouse.  The 
duchess  of  Leinster,  and  the  rest  of  the  fifteen  ladies,  patron- 
esses of  the  Irish  silk  warehouse,  and  may  their  patriotie 
example  induce  the  ladies  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own  mua^ 
&ctures.''  With  these  were  coupled  the  healths  of  lord  Axian, 
Thomas  Le  Hunte,  Bedmond  Morres,  dean  Brocas,  and  deai^ 
Barrington,  the  directors  of  the  warehouse.  The  saeaesa^if 
the  undertaking  induced  parliament  to  paas  an  ae(^  deorceiag 
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that,  from  the  1st  of  Augast,  1780^  the  wages  and  prices  for 
work  of  the  joanieymen  silk-weavers  within  the  city  of  Doblin 
and  the  adjacent  liberties^  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  round  from  the  castle  of  Dublin,  should  be  regulated, 
settled  and  declared  by  the  Dublin  Society,  who  were  autho- 
rized and  empowered  from  time  to  time,  upon  application 
being  made  to  them  for  that  purpose,  to  settle,  regulate^  order, 
and  declare  the  wages  and  prices  of  work  of  the  journeymen 
silk-weavers  working  within  those  limits.  Offenders  who 
transgressed  their  directions  were  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  £60,  payable  to  the  master  of  the  corporation  of 
weayers,  to  be  applied  by  him  towards  the  support  of  the 
school  for  the  education  of  children  of  poor  manufacturers  in 
Dublin.  The  silk  manufacture  continued  to  thrive  in  our 
city  until  its  progress  was  arrested  by  an  act  of  parliament 
couched  in  the  following  strange  terms  :  "  Whereas,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  silk  warehouse  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  by  the 
Dublin  Society,  has  not  answered  the  ends  of  a  general  encrease 
and  extension  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  money  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  same,  may  be  more  beneficially  applied  in 
other  ways,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  said  manufacture :  be 
it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  of  the  said  Society,  shall  at  any  time  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  1786,  be  applied  to,  or  be  expended  in  the 
support  of  any  house,  for  selling,  by  wholesale  and  retail,  any 
silk  manufacture  whatsoever.''  This  decree  gave  an  irreparable 
blow  to  the  manufacture,  which  declined  with  rapidity,  and 
large  numbers  of  artizans  were  thus  reduced  to  poverty  and 
rain. 

At  the  comer  of  Essex-street  and  Parliament-street  stands 
a  house  erected  in  the  last  century  by  George  Faulkner,  a 
character  so  important  in  bis  own  day,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  literary  history  of  Dublin,  that  a  notice  of 
his  career,  of  which  no  detailed  account  is  accessible,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

George  Faulkner,  the  son  of  a  respectable  Dublin  victualler, 
was  bom  in  1699,  and  after  having  received  the  rudiments  of 
edocation  from  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  most  eminent  schoolmaster  of 
his  day  in  Ireland,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Hume,  a 
jraiter,  in  Essex-street.  Faulkner's  diligence  and  attention 
procured  him  the  favor  of  old  Hume,  whose  daughter,  one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  on  the  South  of  the  Liffy,  also  exhibited  a 
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paitiaMtjr^or  the  yt)ung  tjpt^ra|yh^r.' '  Unlike  Hog&ffh's  in- 
dastrioQS  apprentice^  he  was  not,  how^ver^  destinecl  to  wed  bis 
•master's  daughter;  miss  Hume  rejected  his  suit^and  mia^ 
years  after,  Faulkner,  on  learning  that  his  former  mistress  w^ 
reduced  to  great  distress,  generouslj  allowed  her  a  pension  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  His  apprenticeship  having  expn^ 
he,  in  conjunction  with  James  Hoey,  opened  a  bookseilingand 
printing  establishment  at  tiie  comer  of  Christ  church-lane,  in 
Skinne^s-row,  where,  in  1724,  he  commenced  a  newspaper 
called  the  ''DubUn  Journal.''  After  the  death  of  John 
Harding,*  printer  of  the  "  Drapier's  letters,''  Swift  reqniriTig 
a  publisher,  sent  for  the  proprietor  of  the  ThibUn  Joamal," 


*  The  detoilf  of  the  prosecutionB  of  Harding  and  hit  vife  wfll  be  fcud 
in  the  fint  ijaper  of  this  series,  Irish  Quartbrlt  Bbtxbw,  No.  Y,  18L 
Faulkner's  journal  was  originally  ^blished  twiee  a  week*  and  soid  lor 
one  hal^E^enn  J ;  in  1768  he  began  to  issue  it  on  Tuesdays,  Thnxidi^s,  sad 
Saturdays.  In  an  heroic  polyglot  poem,  addressed  to  the  printer,  u4 
styled  "  ^4tv)jin^»yfut  sive  Origo  Faulkneriana,  or  the  birth  of 
Faulkner,"  we  find  the  foUowing  description  of  the  news-boy g  wh9 
Tended  the  journal,  and  were  called  *'  crying  CTils"  from  the  discordial 
noise  they  made  while  pursuing  their  avocation : 

"  Tii  fiM  «X«fH  umru  ftrmi 
£(«ir«fs(  ;  ^fi^iMf  3f  ^—t  wk»  nfM$ ;  uutn 

Km  iufWi  sr«Ayt»(    umt  intimt  Mftrnnv^m^, 

*      **  8«d  quit  ftrmgor  impolft  sotm  f 
Torbldo*  unda  Tiram  floxni  ?  nonpe  iaU  oaterra 
Mada  pedes,  at  nlcra  maDaa.  alqtia  fcorrida  TlUfii, 
Multirorlsque  togla,  rubrs  cnatodla  porUe, 
Inflracta  awl  Tooa  canana  mlraoula  teram, 
Mavortiaqaa  mlnaa,  pngnaMaa  omara  nibawtea, 
Ta  ragem  tortoqoa  aaro  Tarlablt  at  ostro 
ArdaoU." 

"  Bat  what  anddeq  din 
Aanidts  mine  ears  ?  Hila  Iniindatton  wbanea  f 
That  bara-f oot  hand  of  eantinali,  who  crowd 
Thy  rnhrie  portal,  aaUa  haodad  goaidi, 
BriitUng  with  horrent  brush  of  upright  hairs. 
And  partl<^ooloiir*d  robea,  a-gi»e  with  iwita 
IVida,  disowitiQiiovabof  unbrosan  voloa 
Incessant,  roarlog  monster  brooding  newt, 
Eomoors,  and  hoi^d  wars,  ana  batuas,  dire 
With  bloody  deeds,  thalr  monarch  shall  arrSj 
Ofatlnct  with  tortda  gold  and  porpla  prida.'' 

Taulkner  was  frequently  imposed  on  by  wags  who  sent  him  dixmmstsiir 
tial  acottnts  ef  detChs,  marriages,  and  robberies  which  had  nerer  taken 
place,  thus  causing,  according  to  him,  «'mach  cottftufon,  giiei;  and  dis- 
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and  WBM  waiiied  upon  by  James Hoej  t  '' when  ihedeaniaaked, 
'  if  h^  was  a  printer  P  Mr.  Hoey  answered^  '  be  was  aoL  apology 
for  one  t'  the  dean^  piqued  at  the  freedom  of  this  answer,  asked 
ta^hex,  '  where  he  lived  ?'  he  replied,  *  facing  the  Thokel ;' 
the  dean  then  tnmed  from  Mr.  Hoey  and  bid  him  send  his 
partner,  Mr.  Fanlkner  accordingly  waited  on  the  dean,  and 
peing  asked  the  same  questions,  answered  '  he  was  /  also> 
'  that  he  lived  opposite  to  the  Tholsel  ;*  *  then,'  said  the  deazi, 
f  ]roa  are  the  man  I  want,'  and  from  that  time  commenced  his 
mend/'  Swift  was  not,  however,  always  so  well  pleased  with 
Faulkner's  conduct : 

"Whan  George  Fanlkner*  the  printer,  retm*ned  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  soliciting  subscriptions  for  his  edition  of  the 
dean's  works,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  drest  in  a  laced 
waistcoat,  a  bag-wig»  and  other  fopperies.  Swift  received  him  with 
all  the  ceremony  that  he  would  show  to  a  perfect  stranger.  *  Pray, 
sir,  what  are  your  commands  with  me  ?*  « I  thouffht  it  my  duty  to 
wait  on  yon  immediately  on  my  return  from  London.'  '  Pray,  sir, 
who  are  you?'  •Georee  Faulkner  the  printer.'  *You  George 
Faulkner  the  printer !  wny,  thou  art  the  most  impudent,  barefaced 
impostor  I  ever  heard  of.  George  Faulkner  is  a  sober,  sedate 
citizen,  and  would  never  trick  himself  out  in  lace,  and  other  fop- 
peries. Get  about  your  business,  and  thank  your  stars  that  I  oo 
not  send  you  to  the  house  of  correction.'  Poor  George  hobbled 
away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  having  changed  his  apparel,  returned 
immediately  to  the  deanery.  Swift,  on  seeing  him,  went  up  to  him 
with  great  cordiality,  shook  him  familiarly  by  the  hand,  saying,  my 

S»od  friend,  George,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  safe  returneci 
ere  was  an  impudent  fellow  in  a  laced  waistcoat,  who  would  fain 
have  passed  for  you ;  but  I  soon  sent  him  packing  with  a  flea  in  his 


Having  dissolved  partnership  with  Hoey,  Faulkner  removed 
to  Essex-street,  where  his  paper  and.  the  connection  with  Swift 
soon  brought  him  into  repute.  The  dean,  in  a  letter  to 
alderman  Sarberin  1785,  describes  Paulkner  as  tiie  ''printer 

traction  in  many  families."  An  anecdote  related  by  Jephson,  in  imita- 
tion of  Faulkner,  together  with  the  extract  at  p.  565»  wiU  gire  an  idea  of 
the  style  of  the  Journal :  *'  A  gentleman  came  to  his  shop  whom  he  had 
put  amongst  the  deaths  in  his  Journal  the  day  before,  and  was  much 
enraged  to  find  himself  dead,  as  it  occasioned  some  confUsion  by  those 
who  were  in  his  debt  coming  to  demand  what  was  due  to  them,  where- 
upon the  author  hereof  acted  in  this  manner.  Sir,  said  I,  'tis  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  whether  you  be  alive  or  dead,  but  I'm  sure^  I  gave  you  a 
veprj  good  character  in  my  Journal.  The  gentleman  was  so  pleased  with 
the  rei)artee,  that  he  laid  out  thirteen  shillings  and  fouxpencck  halfpenny 
before,  he  I^t^my  foiimer  shop  in  Essex-sUea.'V  ^ 
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most  in  Togae  and  a  great  ondartaker,  porhapif  too  great  a 
one/'  An  accidental  injury  received  daring  a  tow  to 
London,  rendered  the  amputation  of  one  of  las  legs  neces- 
sary, and  his  wooden  limb  subsequently  became  an  object  of 
ridicule  among  the  Dublin  wits,  who  styled  him  a  man  with 
one  leg  in  the  grave,  and  soofled  at  his  '' wooden  und^stand- 
ing  /'  while  the  more  classical  punsters  amused  themselves  hj 
calling  him  A^v^rt^^f ^  or  the  "  odi:en-footed  Elaevir/'  In  1 7SS 
Faulkner  published  a  small  {>amnhlety  written  by  Dr.  Josish 
Horti  bishop  of  Kihnore,  entitlea  ''  A  new  proposal  for  the 
better  regulation  and  improvement  of  the  game  of  quadrill^'' 
which,  containing  some  oblique  reflections  on  the  character  of 
sergeant  Bettesworth,  the  latter  represented  it  to  tiie  house  of 
commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the  printer  was  consfr* 
Quently  committed  to  Newgate.  After  a  confinement  of  a  few 
days  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  each  of  the  officers  accepted  s 
copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Swift's  works  in  lieu  of  the  fees  to 
which  they  were  entitled ;  for,  as  sir  Walter  Scott  informs  vb, 
"  he  was  the  first  who  had  the  honor  of  giving  to  the  world  a 
collected  and  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  this  distinguished 
English  classic/'  Faulkner  gained  considerably  by  this  pro- 
secution ;  his  shop  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  duef  Uteruy 
and  political  characters  of  the  day,  and,  encouraged  by  their 
patronage,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  the  '' Ancient  Uni- 
versal History,"  which  he  succeeded  in  completing  in  a  most 
creditable  manner,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  he 
received  from  a  party  of  booksellers  in  Dublin,  and  from  the 
London  publishers,  who  at  this  period  made  an  unsucoessfiil 
attempt  to  crush  the  printing  trade  in  Ireland.  The  ^'  Uni- 
versal History,''  completed  in  1744,  in  seven  folio  volumes, 
was  the  largest  work  published  up  to  that  time  in  Ireland,  and 
its  typography  and  illustrations  will  bear  honorable  comparison 
with  the  proQuctions  of  the  contemporary  English  and  Conti- 
nental presses.  Lord  Chesterfield,  during  his  vioeroyal^ 
(1745  to  1746),  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Faulkner,  audit 
was  reported  that  important  personages  were  often  detained 
in  the  ante-rooms  of  the  castle  while  the  printer  was  retailing 
amusing  stories  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  whom  sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams  designated 

**  A  little  monkey  full  of  tricks. 
More  fond  of  puns  than  politicks.*' 

At  this  period  the  publisher  is  said  to  have  -prudently  de* 
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diaad  the  ofibr  of  knigkihood  from  Chesb&t&AA,  much  to  the 
ehagfin  of  the  would-be  lady  Eaulkner.  A  young  parson 
named  Stevens  happening  to  dine  with  the  bookseller  on  a  day 
when  this  important  question  was  argued^  composed  a  poem 
on  the  sabject,  which  was  published  anonymously  in  1746, 
with  the  title  of ''  Chivalrie  no  trifle-— or  the  knight  and  his 
lady :  a  tale/'  In  this  composition  Mrs.  Faulkner  is  described 
as  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  her  coach  in  anticipation :— * 

*«  Methinks  to  the  Bing,  or  the  Strand,  as  I  roll ; 
I  hear  some  people  cry—oh  !  that  fortunate  soul  1 
While  others  in  noddy  at  three-pence  a  head. 
As  they  jog  to  Bathfimham  will  fret  themselves  dead ! 
If  we  alter  our  route— and  strike  off  to  Glasneyin ; 
Where  vour  Sunday  cits  walk,  on  a  scheme  to  he  saving ; 
Those  oays  are  all  over,  with  me,  I  thank  God  1 
I  look  sharp  for  the  dean  on  each  side  of  the  road  ; 
Dean  Delany,*  your  servant,  sir  George,  I  am  yours  ! 
That's  a  pretty  conveyance  you  ride  in — '  'tis  ours :' 
The  dean  stands  aghast  I  as  indeed  well  he  may- 
Then  cries,  with  a  smile, '  'tis  a  mighty  fine  day !' 
While  I  know  in  his  soul,  like  the  rest  of  his  brothers, 
He  hates  to  see  laymen  swing-swane  upon  leathers. 
Then  I  laugh  in  my  turn,  give  the  side  glass  a  push  up  ! 
An  so  I  would,  faith,  were  his  deanship  a  hishop. 
Go  which  way  you  will,  we  must  meet  with  our  own. 
That  cursed  newspaper  has  made  us  so  known ! 
Ev*rv  stockingless  hoy,  as  he  hathes  at  Glantaff, 
At  Bight  of  the  chariot,  must  set  ftp  his  laugh ! 
And  swears  to  his  comrogues,  he  hut  yesterday  paid  yon 
Two  thirteens  for  the  journals— -which  journals  have  made  you. 
Let  them  say  what  they  will !    Give  me  once  hut  my  coach ; 
I'll  despise  inuendos, — and  smile  at  reproach." 


*  Dr.  Patrick  Delany,  dean  of  Down,  lived  at  Delville,  Glasnevin.  Ths 
abore  poem,  which  extends  only  to  seven  pages,  concludes  as  follows : 


-'*  At  the  word  np  she  roio 


In  a  tarj  not  easy  to  tell  but  in  proie ; 

Come  down,  ell  je  Moeet.  by  paurfl  or  by  dogeni. 

Bring  with  yon  yonr  fkmiiles,  nlecet  ana  conflns, 

T«ne,  tune  np  yonr  lyree.  to  deecribe,  if  yon  ean, 

How  the  bnatle  wm  ended,— and  how  it  began  ! 

Tell  the  town,  for  I  can*t,  how  ihe  took  up  a  iword ; 

And  as  she  ohoM  to  speak,  made  him  write  word  for  word  1 

Slog,  ring  away,  girli,  elng  away  for  your  Ures^ 

Or  Old  maids  ye  snail  die,  ail— and  never  be  wires  t 

Pr'ythee  tdl  as  the  whole,  how  the  supper  was  spoil'd ; 

How  Arbttckle  look'd  pale— how  sir  George  near  ran  wild ; 

How  he  wrote  to  Phil  Stanhope,  his  wordto  make  right  good, 

And  send  him  immediately' orders  for  Imlgbthood  t 

How  the  letter  was  seal'd,  when  the  letter  was  oarry'd. 

How  the  luiight  often  ours*d  the  sad  day  he  waa  marry'd  I 

How  impatient  my  lady  still  waits  the  reply  i 

For  a  lady  she  iwean  phe  must  live,  and  wul  die  I'* 
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Although  Chesterfield,  in  what  appean  to  be  a  yeia  of  grape 
iroDy,  compared  the  printer  to  Atticns,  and  in  anothet^  epiatlfi 
assured  him  that  his  character  was  clearly  defined  by  the  "pietate 
gravem  ac  medtis  virum"  of  Virgil,  ne  admitted  that  mnck 
of  his  .own  popularity  in  Ireland  was  owing  to  the  adiioe 
reoeived  from  the  publisher  of  the  ''  DaUin  Journal/'  To  the 
last  years  of  his  life  the  earl  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Faulkner,  perpetually  professing  the  highest  esteem  for  his 
*'  worthy  friend  /'  when  the  latter  visited .  London,  where 
he  displayed  the  utmost  prodigality  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
entertainments,  Chesterfield  never  failed  to  solicit  his  company 
for  some  days,  and  complained  seriously  when  the  bookseller 
left  England  without  dining  at  his  house.  In  one  of  his  letten 
in  1752,  he  urged  Faulkner  to  undertake  some  literary 
work  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  after  the  example 
of  the  Aldi,  Stephani,  and  other  eminent  printers,  adding, 

<'Toa  have,    moreover,  one  advanUge,  wfaioh  the  greatest  of 
TOUT  typographical  predecessors  had  not.     Thev  were  never  persc^ 
nally  acquainted  with  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  others,  whose  pro- 
dnction  they  brought  to  light,  but  were  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in 
the  always  imperfect,  often  deformed,  state  in  which  they  foimd 
them,  in  ragged  and  worm-eaten  vellum  and  parchment.     Wheress 
you  have  been  always  at  the  fountain-head;   you  have  not  only 
printed  and  read,  but  ^ou  have  heard  Swift,  Berkeley,  and  all  the 
best  authors  of  the  Irish  Augustan  age.    Tou  have  conversed  with, 
you  have  been  informed,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  consulted,  by  them. 
Should  you  ask  me,  my  friend,  what  sort  of  work  I  would  particu- 
larly point  out  to  you,  1  can  only  answer,  consult  your  genius,  which 
will  bast  direct  vou ;  if  it  does  not  lead  you,  or  rather  hurry  yov, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  into  poetry,  do  not  attempt  verse,  but  take 
the  more  common  manner  of  writing,  which  is  prose.     Cicero  him* 
self  had  better  have  done  so.    A  TVnographia  Hibemica,  which  bo 
oian  in  the  kingdom  is  more  capable  of  doing  weU  thsja  yourself, 
would  be  a  useful  work,  and  becoming  your  character.     I  do  not 
recommend  to  you  any  ludicrous  performances ;  they  must  flow  na. 
turally,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing  •  and  though,  were  it  only  by 
your  long  and  amiewle  collision  with  Sheridan^  Delany,  Swift,  and 
others,  yon  must  be  very  strongly  Impregnated  with  particles  of  wit 
and  humour,  yet  I  take  your  natural  turn  to  be  grave  and  phila^to- 
phical.    A  collection  of  Anas  would  admit  of  all  subjects,  and  in  a 
volume  of  Swiftiana,  you  miffht  both  give  and  take  a  sample  of  your- 
self by  slipping  in  some  Faulkneriana ;  the  success  of  which  would, 
I  am  persuaded,  engage  you  to  sro  farther.     Biography  ahoold,  in 
my  mmd,  be  your  next  step,  for  wnich  you  appear  to  be  thoroughly 

3nalified»  by  the  clear  and  impartial  accounts  which  yeor  faebdena* 
al  labours  give  of  the  death  of  all  people  of  note.     History  would 
soon  follow,  which,  in  truth,  you  have  been  writing  these  many 
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7cprf>  thoqgbi  ,p«rlups^  wilbaa*. thinking  sb;  •  Whal  i^  history 'bdt  a 
coUecti^on  of  £ipt^,  and.  da^?  ,  Tour  Jouma]  is  •  .coUectiQii  of 
facts  and  dates.  Then  what  is  your  Journal  but  history?  /Our 
iHend,  the  chief  baron  (Bowes),  with  whom  I  have  often  talked 
upon'thlM  subject,  has  always  agreed  with  me  that^  in  the  fitness  bf 
things^  it'Was  ne<:e68A7  you  should  be  an  author ;  and  I  am  very 
sure  t^t,  if  ^ou  coDsult  hini,  he  will  join  with  me  in  exhorting  you 
to  sf t  aJl)out  it  forthwith.^  Whenever  you  assume  .that  chan^tefy 
I  clum  a'  very  strong  dedication  with  tne  first  copy  of  the  work,  as 
an  oM  fritod,  which^  joking  apart,  I  sincerely  am? 

Thus  iodted,  Faulkner  projected  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  ^'  Yitruvius  Hiberniciu/'  containing  "  the  plans,  ele- 
vation^ and  sections  of  the  most  regular  and  elegant  build- 
ings, both  public. and  private,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
with  variety  of  new  designs,  in  large  folio  plates,  engraven  on 
copper  by  the  be^t  hands,  and  drawn  either  froip  the  build- 
ings tnemselve3r  oi;  the  original  designs  of  the  architect,  in 
the  same  size,  pi4)er,  and  manner  of  Yitruvius  Brittannicos/' 
This  book  was  to  be  printed  on  Irish  paper,  with  descriptions 
of  the  buildings  in  Latin,  French,  and  English ;  the  plates 
were  to  be  entirely  executed  by  Irish  artists,  and  the  propo- 
sals state  that,  ''we  have  now  (1753)  as  good  engravers  in 
Dublin  at  this  time  as  any  in  Paris  or  London/^  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  work  was  not  executed,  as  it  would 
have  filled  a  great  blank  in  our  local  history.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  having  been  assaulted,  during  the  political  excite- 
ment of  1753,  for  inserting  in  his  journsd  a  paragraph  stating 
that  modem  patriotism  consisted  in  ''  dating,  drinking^  and 
quarrelling,''*  Faulkner's  career  of  prosperity  continued  tin- 
interrupted  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  Publin  Society,  and  enjoyed  the  familiarity 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day  wh6  constantly  fre^ 
quented  his  house,  the  hospitaHties  of  whi6h  have  beefib  com- 

1  '  » 

*  7or  this  asaertion,  reflecUng  on  the  partiosansHsf  the  ewl  of  Kildare* 
ha  waa  jKTerly  caBtigated  in  a  brochare  with  the  foUowing  Blrange  title : 
**Sir  Tague  O'Ragan's  address  to  the  feUows  of  Trinity  college*  upon  the 
late  intended  alteration  of  the  language  of  our  acts^and  other  jmterestiag 
affairs  relative  to  the  kingdom .  With  some  remarks  on  sir  Tady  Paulkner, 

Srlnter  in  petto  to  the  court  party.  To  wliich  are  annexed  some  anec< 
Otes  of  the  high  priest,  who  finding  himself  abhorred  by  the  brare  and 
generous  of  si  free  country,  is  seized  ^itb  such  dejection  of  spirits,  that 
be  a^plys  himself  to  the  last  reconrse  of  all  tyrants.  Tit:  To  drink 
hiaisiclf  into  a  torpid  state  of  obKrion.  London  (Dublin) :  printed  at 
the  sign  of  tbe  mitre,  after  spitting  its  renom,  scourged  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty  into  its  native  residence,  Pandora's  box  (1753)." 
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memorated  by  a  Dublin  writer  y^ho  Kved  on  teifms  'of  gntt 
intimacy  with  the  printer  : 

'*  Tet  not  with  base  anarateful  yoke  meanwhile 
Good  Faulkner  galls  nis  Heliconiaan  guests. 
Nor  after  mode  Curleian  vilely  pens 
His  tuneful  cattle,  or  confines  to  cribs 
Prescrib'd,  but,  flowing  with  abundant  wealth. 
And  splendid  monarch  of  a  stately  dome« 
Commands  his  court  in  hospitable  wise 
Be  wide  dUplay'd,  and  with  profound  respect 
Poets  accosts,  and  with  accomplished  hand 
Conducts  officious  into  golden  rooms. 
With  couches  furnish'd.    Turkey  carpets  flame 
Beneath  his  feet,  and  bright  with  purple,  show 
Heroes,  embroider'd  with  surprising  art. 
And  martial  arms,  imbrued  with  streaming  blood« 
Pure  marble  pillars  of  Italian  vein 
Adorn  his  hearth,  and,  green  with  circling  bays 
And  ivy,  bards,  tide  greater  on  his  right. 
On  his  Jeft  hand  the  lesser,  long  extinct, 
Returning  into  light  their  weapons  wield. 
And  breathe,  and  struggle  on  the  pictur'd  wall. 
And  now  the  host,  with  living  authors  hem'd. 
The  various  products  of  their  sundry  toils 
Measures^  and  this  he  farther  places,  that 
Self-nearer,  all  in  merit's  due  degree, 
Nor  spares  his  mellow  wine,  nor  dishes  rare. 
But,  big  of  genius,  and  capacious  heart. 
He  pours  his  treasures  eatable  on  board. 
And  boon  provokes  his  modest  mates  to  pluck. 
The  present  favours  of  the  bounteous  gods. 
To  celebrate  glad  carnivals,  dissolve 
The  frozen  obstacles  of  anxious  life. 
And  heavy  cares  commit  to  sceptred  heads. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  heart-uniting  cups. 
And  free  fruition  of  the  joyous  boaro. 
He  feeds  their  fancies  with  examples  fair* 
Of  antient  poets,  and  recounts  their  works 
And  wit,  immortal  honour  of  the  press. 
He  then  exhorts  them,  timorous  of  mind. 
And  slow  to  venture  on  the  task,  to  hope 
For  equal  bays,  with  rival  rapture  stung. 
And  tenders  with  his  own  impartial  hand, 
Already  conscious  of  their  claim. 
Nor  barely  promises  Lucina*s  part. 
But  ample  wages  to  his  distich-wrights, 
Undmindful  never  of  their  high  deserts. 
Nor  hath  he  loaded  only  his  approv'd. 
His  faithful  slaves  with  honourable  hire, 
Their  infant  Muses  usher*d  into  light* 
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And  bound  their  Ubours  to  eternal  fame. 
But  also  poets,  long  consign'd  to  night. 
And  coop'd  in  prison  (editor  divine  I) 
Bepublish'd  and  restor'd  to  face  of  Time." 

In  the  year  1762  Samuel  Foote,the  witty  dramatist  and  actor, 
feaiing  to  cany  out  his  design  of  bringing  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
stage,  resolved  to  substitute  George  Paulkner,  whom  he  had 
met  in  London,  and  accordingly  produced  a  fac  simile  of  the 
printer,  in  the  character  of  Peter  Farapraph,  in  the  ^^Orators/' 
This  piece,  written  to  ridicule  the  then  fashionable  custom  of 
public  lectures  on  oratory,  was  first  performed  in  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day;  and,  strangely 
enough,  its  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  character  of  Peter 
Paragraph.    On  its  appearance,  Chesterfield  wrote  to  Faulkner 

i pressing  him  to  take  law  proceedings  against  Foote,  and  vo- 
unteering  his  services  in  managing  the  prosecution.  This 
advice  not  having  been  followed,  the  actor  came  to  Dublin, 
and  announced  the  '^  Orators''  for  performance  at  Smock-alley 
theatre.  Faulkner,  determined  to  have  the  play  damned, 
purchased  a  number  of  tickets,  which  he  presented  to  all  the 
people  in  his  employment,  with  directions  to  attend  the  first 
representation  and  hiss  the  actors  from  the  stage.  Certain  of 
success,  he  seated  himself  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  play- 
house to  enjoy  the  result  of  the  stratagem.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  fated  to  be  cruelly  disappointed,  for — 

"  When  Foote,  with  strong  judgment,  and  genuine  wit» 
Upon  all  his  peculiar  absurdities  hit/' 

the  actor's  triumph  was  complete,  and  none  applauded  more 
vehemently  than  Faulkner's  employes.  Next  morning  he  was 
further  chagrined  by  every  one  connected  with  has  estab- 
lishment, asserting  that  he  himself  had  been  on  the  stage,  on 
the  previous  night,  and  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
their  ideas  than  to  liiss  their  kind  employer.  Faulkner  con- 
sequently became  a  general  object  of  ridicule,  and  could 
neither  walk  the  streets  nor  stand  at  his  own  door  without 
being  annoyed.  Although  the  desire  of  pecuniary  profit  in- 
duced him  to  print  and  sell  the  obnoxious  play  in  his  shop, 
he  brought  an  action  against  the  author  for  libel,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  before  judge  Eobinson,  who 
compared  Foote  to  Aristophanes  and  Faulkner  to  Socrates ; 
adding  that  the  Heathen  philosopher  was  nothing  the  worse  of 
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the  comparison.  Foote,  having  been  obliged  to /enter  ioto  a 
compromise  for  the  amount  of  damages,  rerenged  himaelf  bj 
bringing  the  judge,  jury,  and  hwjers  on  the  stage  at  the 
Haymarket  in  a  petite  pik»,  entitled  the  ''  Trial  of  Samud 
Foote,  esq.,  for  a  libel  on  Peter  Paragiaph/'  The  soeoek  vis 
laid  in  the  Four  courts,  Dublin,  the  dramati»  pemam 
consisting  of  the  judge,  counsellor  Quirk,  and  counsellor 
Demur ;  the  latter  opened  the  case  as  follows : — 

^  VLj  loxd — I  am  counsel  against  this  Mr.  Foote,  and  a  preCtj  per- 
son  this  Foote  is,  every  inch  of  him  \c€mgk$\.  Ton  naj  nj 
that  [a  deep  eaugk']  ;  but  1  should  be  glad  to  know  what  right,  now, 
this  Foote  has  to  be  any  body  at  all  but  himself.  Indeed,  mj  lord, 
I  look  upon  it  that  he  maj  be  indicted  for  IbrfKery  [camgkai^']. 
Every  body  knows  th&t  it  is  a  forgery  to  take  off  a  man's  hand ;  tod 
why  not  as  bad  to  take  off  a  man's  leg  ?  Besides,  my  lord,  it  con- 
cerns yourself— yourself,  for,  Qod  willing,  I  don't  de^»air«  in  a  Uttle 
time,  of  seeing  your  lordship  on  the  stage.  A  pretty  sort  of  basi* 
ness  this,  that  your  lordship  is  to  be  taken  off  the  bench,  thtffb 
where  you  are  sitting,  without  your  knowing  anything  at-all  at-all 
of  the  matter,  and  all  the  while  that,  to  your  tfainiking,  you  are  pass- 
ing  sentence  here»  in  the  Four  courts,  you  may,  for  what  you  csa 
tefi,  be  hearing  causes  in  the  Haymarket.  So  that,  gentiemen  of 
the  jury,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  keep  yourselves  to  yourselves,  and 
not  si^er  any  body  else  to  be,  but  you  yourselves,  and  your 
lordship  does  not  choose  to  be  in  London  whilst  you  are  living  in 
Dublin,  you  will  find  the  prisoner  Foote  guilty. 

^'Jmeke — I  ag^ee  entirely  with  my  brother  Demur  that  this 
Foote  is  a  most  notorious  offender,  and  ought  to  be  taken  measvrt 
of,  and  taught  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  for  him  to  tread  upon 
other  people's  toes ;  and  so,  as  my  brother  observes,  to  prevent  lus 
being  so  free  with  other  people's  legs — we  will  lay  him  by  the 
heels. 

*'  Quirk, — ^My  lord,  I  move  to  quash  this  indictment,  as  irrmlar, 
and  totally  void  of  precision : — it  is  there  said  that  Foote  did,  by 
force  of  armi,  imitate  the  lameness,  &c.  of  said  Peter  Paragraph- 
Now,  as  we  conceive  this  imitation  could  not  be  executed  t»y  the 
arms,  but  by  the  legs  only,  we  apprehend  the  leaving  oat  Itfs,  aad 
putting  in  arms,  corrupts  and  nnllifiea  the  said  indictment*      ^ 

"Demur. — Fy,  brother  Qtnrk,  the  precedents  are  all  qiuM  desr 
agunst  you ;  vide  sergeant  Margin's  Keports,  ci^.  ix.  page  42,  line 
6,  Magra  against  Murg.  Ma^ra  was  mdicted  for  assaahiag,  by 
force  of  arms,  said  Murg,  by  giving  him  a  kick  in  the  bree^lud  it 
was  held  good. 

*'  Judge, — Where,  brother  Demur  ? 

"  Demur. — Chap.  ix.  page  42,  line  6,  Magra  against  Murg. 

**  Judge. — Magra  ag&mst  Murg.  ' 

"  'Demur. — And  in  the  same  book,  notwithstanding  the  same  ob- 
jection, Phelim  O'FIanagan,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,. .  waa^  foiwd 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  i     •       . 
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"  Jm^^-l-Y^^  are,  brother,  out  of  season  in  jour  objection ; 
TOQ  are  ^go  earlv  i  we  will  first  find  the  traverser  guiltj  of  th^ 
mdicto^nti  and  then  we  will  consider  if  the  indictment  is  good  for 
iD7  thing  or  not. 

*^  Demur. — Tes,  that  is  the  rule — that  is  the  law,  every  word 
ofrit. 
« "  Qmrk.^-^1  snbnut. 

*'  Demur. — Now,  we  will  proceed  to  fix  the  fact  upon  Foote.  Call 
Dermit  ODir^ ^This  is  a  little  bit  of  &  printer's  devil. 

<*  QuaiL — We  object  to  this  witness. 

••  Demur Why  so  ? 

'*  Quirk .He  was  convicted  last  Trim   assizes  of  perjury,  and 

condemned  to  be  whipped. 

*'  Judge. — And  was  he  whipped  ? 

*'  QutrL — No,  my  lord,  he  ran  away  from  the  gaoler. 

<■  Judge. — Is  he  in  court  ? 

<*  Dfnwr.-- Yes. 

''Judge. — Why,  in  his  present  state,  O'Dirty  is,  doubtless,  an  in* 
competent  witness ;  for,  not  having  suffered  the  law,  the  books  aver 

he  cannot  be  believed ;  but  in  order  to  restore  his  credit  at  once 

here,  gaoler,  take  O'Dirty  into  the  street,  and  floe  him  handsomely^ 
he  will,  by  that  means,  become  re^ue  in.  curia,  and  his  testimony  ad« 
mitted  of  course. 

"  Demur.-^Aj,  that  is  the  law :  I  have  often  known  the  truth 
whipped  out  of  a  man  ;  but  your  lordship  has  found  the  way  to  flog 
It  mto  him  again. 

Counsellor  Quirk  then  applies  for  an  information  against 
Petec  Paragraph  for  libelling  himself  by  printing  and  publish- 
ing the  "Orators,"  which  is  granted  by  the  judge,  who 
states :  "  Whilst  I  sit  here,  I  will  take  care  that  none  of  the 
king's  subjects  shall  take  the  liberty  to  libel  themselves/' 
and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  following  lines'*^,  written  and 
spoken  by  Foote  : — 


'*  At  Athens  once,  fair  queen  of  arms  and  arts. 
There  dwelt  a  citiaen  of  modem  parts  ; 
Precite  kis  mmmer,  and  demure  his  loeks. 
His  mind  unletter'd—^hough  he  dealt  in  books : 
Amorous,  though  old :  though  dull,  laeed  repartee. 
And  penn'd  a  paragraph  most  dainltUy . 
He  aim'd  at  purity  in  all  he  said. 
And  never  once  omitted  eth  or  ed; 


\ . 


*  The  words  printed  in  italics  were  lisped  exactly  in  the  style  of 
Fai^kner,  who  had  been  deprived  of  several  front  teeth  hy,a«iaU 
from  a  horse.  The  observation  relative  to  "pana,  pede  olaudo," 
was  verified  in  the  case  of  Foote,  who  lost  one  of  his  legs  four  years 
sfter  ridiculing  Faulkner's  misfortune. 
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In  kaik  and  dotk,  was  seldom  known  to  £■!, 

Himself  the  hero  of  each  little  tale; 

With  wits  and  lords  this  man  was  mnch  delighted* 

And  once  (it  hath  heen  said)  was  near  being  knighted* 

One  Aristophanes,  a  wicked  wit. 

Who  never  heeded  grace  in  what  he  wit. 

Had  mark'd  the  manners  of  this  Grecian  sag^ 

And,  thinking  him  a  subject  for  the  stag^  ^ 

Had  from  the  lumber  cull*d,  with  curious  car^ 

His  voice — ^his  looks— his  gestures,  gait,  and  air. 

His  affectation,  consequence,  andmien^ 

And  boldly  launch'd  him  on  the  comic  scene ; 

Loud  peals  of  plaudits  through  the  circles  ran. 

All  felt  the  satire — ^for  all  knew  the  man. 

Then  Peter — Petros  was  his  classic  name. 

Fearing  the  loss  of  dignity  and  fame. 

To  a  grave  lawyer,  in  a  hurry,  flies. 

Opens  his  purse,  and  begs  his  best  advice. 

The  fee  secur'd,  the  lawver  strokes  his  band — 

'  The  case  jou  put,  I  fulW  understand. 

The  thing  is  pUun,  from  Cocos's  Reports, 

For  rules  of  poetry  am't  rules  of  courts. 

A  libel  this— 1*11  make  the  mummer  know  it,' 

A  Grecian  constable  took  up  the  poet ; 

Bestrain*d  the  sallies  of  his  laufhing  mus^ 

Gall*d  harmless  humour~..«candalous  abuse. 

The  bard  appeal'd  from  this  severe  decree. 

The  indulgent  public  set  the  prisoner  free  ; 

Greece  was  to  nim — ^what  Dublin  is  to  me." 

After  this  event,  Faulkner  was  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed 
until  the  year  1770,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and 
his  friend  Howard,  occasioned  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
''  Dublin  Journal "  announcing  the  publication  of  the  "  Mon- 
strous magazine,  containing  whatever  tends  to  extort  amase- 
mont  in  art  and  nature,  fact  or  fiction;  occasionally  interspersed 
with  the  impossible.  Inscribed  to  the  incomparable  author 
of  '  Almeyda,  or  the  rival  kings ;'  as  also  the  tr»gedj  of  Tvah, 
and  other  literary  productions,  in  hopes  of  his  future  favonis.'' 
A  continual  fire  oi  epigrams  from  the  columns  of  "  Hoe/s 
Mercury,''  widened  the  breach,  and  in  1771  ^  both  Faulkner 
and  Howard,  to  their  great  constemationj  were  suddenly 
made  the  laughing  stock  of  the  entire  town,  by  the  pnblicatioD 
in  the  "  Mercnry ''  of  a  satire  in  prose  and  Terse  entitled  an 
"Epistle  to  (Gorges  Edmond  Howard,  esqr.;  with  notes, 
explanatory,  critical,  and  historical,  by  George  Faulkner,  esq. 
and  alderman."  Jephson,  the  principal  author  of  this  pn>- 
duetion,  dined  with  a  krge  party  at  Fanlkner^a  bouse  on  the 
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day  before  the  appeamnoe  of  the  "  Epistle/*  and  found  himself 
in  anexceedingly  awkward  position^  when  the  host  rose  to  inform 
his  guests  of  the  intended  publication,  and  repeatedly  toasted 
the  health  of  its  author.  This  piece  ran  through  nine  editions 
and  was  considered  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  witty  works  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  Ireland;  the  following  note  from  it 
^as  intended  as  a  parody  on  the  style  of  "  George  Faulkner, 
printer,  bookseller,  andf  author  of  the  Dublin  Journal  :*' — 

"  He  hath  lived  with  the  first  wits  of  the  present  age  in  ereat 
credit,  and  upon  a  footing  of  much  intimacy  and  kindness.  He  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  particular  friend  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  at  this  moment  corresponds  with  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  whose  letters  will  be  published  by  him  imme- 
diately after  the  demise  of  the  said  earl.  He  was  sent  to 
Newgate  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  year  1735,  for  his 
steamnesH  in  prevaricating  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  sworn 
an  alderman  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1770:  fined  for  not  serving  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  the  year  1768.  His  Journal  (to  which  he  nath 
lately  added  a  fourth  column)  is  circulated  all  over  Europe,  and 
taken  in  at  the  coffee-houses  in  Constantinople,  besides  Bath,  Bris- 
tol, Boston,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Brighthelmstone,  Virginia  and  Eyre 
Connaught.  In  his  paragraphs  he  hath  always  studied  the  pros- 
perity  and  honour  of  his  native  country,  by  strenuously  decrying 
whisky,  projecting  cellars,  holes  made  by  digging  for  gravel  in  the 
high  roads,  voiding  of  excrements  in  the  public  streets,  throwing 
of  squibs,  crackers,  sky-rockets,  and  bone-fires ;  by  which  many  lives 
are  lost,  men,  women,  and  children  maimed ;  sick  persons  disturbed 
oat  of  their  sleep  ;  eyes  burnt  out,  and  horses  startled;  recommend- 
inff  it  to  archbishops,  dukes,  lords,  privy  counsellors,  generals,  colo* 
Dels,  field-officers,  and  captains,  to  fall  down  precipices,  tumble  into 
cellars,  be  overturned  by  rubbish  thrown  in  the  streets,  in  order  to 
remove  nuisances ;  dissuading  all  bloods,  bucks,  smarts,  rapparees, 
and  other  such  infernal  night-walkers,  from  committing  manslaughter 
upon  pigs,  hackney  horses,  watchmen's  lanterns  and  other  enormi- 
ties :  profane  cursing  and  swearing,  and  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  commandments ;  exclaiming  against  the  importation  of  potatoes, 
and  advising  to  grow  more  corn ;  inciting  to  virtue  by  characters 
in  his  Journal,  and  calling  upon  the  magistrates  to  do  their  duty. 
The  earl  of  Chesterfield  compareth  him  unto  Atticus  a  Roman, 
baronet,  and  sundry  other  compliments.  N.B. — His  nephew  Todd 
continneth  to  make  the  best  brawn,  and  hath  lately  imported  a  large 
qoantity  of  James's  powders.  Besides  the  great  men  above  mentioned, 
as  dean  Swift  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  at  present  correspond 
with  the  author  hereof,  he  hath  the  most  kind,  affectionate,  and 
complimentary  letters  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pope,  of  which  the 
followinff  under-written  epistle  is  a  copy,  *  To  Mr.  George  Faulk- 
ner, bookseller  in  Dublin.  Sir,  I  hear  you  have  lately  published  an 
edition  of  Doctor  Swifto  works :  send  it  to  me  by  the  mi  opportn^ 
nity,  and  assure  the  dean  that  I  am  ever,  his  sincere  and  affectionate 
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servant,  Alekander  Pope.'  AUo  the  following  most  friendly  letter 
from  the  famous  Mr.  Wilkes.  <  To  alderman  Faulkner,  Dublin. 
Sir,  as  I  have  no  further  occasion  for  jour  JonrniJ,  I  desire  joi 
will  discontinue  sending  it  to  your  humble  seryant,  John  Wilkei.' " 

This  production  was  followed  by  another  burlesque  poem, 
entitled  an  '^  Epistle  from  Gorges  Edmond  Howard,  esquire, 
to  alderman  G.  Eaulkner,  with  notes,  &c.  by  tlie  aldermu 
and  other  authors/'  in  which  Howard  is  represented  addressing 
the  bookseller  as  follows : — 

"  And  who,  do  you  think,  were  the  junto  of  writers, 
The  dull  annotators,  and  dogg'rel  enditers. 
The  witlings  emnloy'd  to  he-note  and  be-rhime  «% 
But  Courtenay  the  scribbler,  and  Jephson  the  mimoiy 
Pert  Dennis*  the  doctor,  that  ignorant  wight. 
And  Simcoz,  whose  name  1  should  blush  to  recite ; 
With,  oh  my  dear  Oeoive,  what  I  grieve  should  be  iM 
Our  noble  chief  ruler  himself  at  their  head !" 

This  was  the  last  attack  made  upon  Faulkner,  bat  the  pe^ 
secution  of  Howard  was  maintained  for  some  time  ftt 
malignant  wit  and  pertinacity.  Having  been  dissuaded  tv 
Chesterfield  from  printing  a  projected  quarto  edition  of  SvS 
in  a  magnificent  style,  Eaulkner  m  1772,  published  the  dafi'f 
works  in  twenty  volumes  octavo.  The  notes,  chiefly  wiitten 
by  himself  in  that  unconnected  style  which  subjected  bin  to 
so  much  ridicule,  form  the  groundwork  of  all  editions  of 
Swift's  works,  and  were  largely  drawn  on  by  sir  Walter  Soott, 
whose  editorial  mistakes  we  had  occasion  to  notice  on  a  fiKM 
occasion.  There  is,  however,  a  blot  on  the  chaiactci  d 
Faulkner,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook.  When  kll 
Orrery,  the  unsuccessful  translator  of  Pliny,  essayed  to  oiiL 
a  reputation  by  libelling  the  man,  to  whom  during  li&  himK 
exhihited  the  meanest  sycophancy,  be  found  a  pabliBher  i»7 


Abused  the  fame  that  Arst  bestow'd  him  bread.** 


^  The  sordid  printer,  who,  bv  his  influence  led 
fame  that  Arst  bes 


Faulkner's  conduct,  in  publishing  Orrery's  _ 
attack  on  Swift,  excited  merited  reprobation,  and  lie 
severe  castigation  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Am 
mous  writer  of  the  day  stigmatised  him  as  m  iiifB 
ungratefully  endeavoured  to  bespatter  the  noble  jaln^' 


*  Dennis,  one  of  lord  Townshend's  chaplains,  was,  like  Us 
remarkable  for  wit,  learning  and  social  qualitlei. 
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reieiifid  him  from  poverty  and  slavery^  a  patriot  whose  kurels 
viH  ever  bloom^  while  the  word  liberty  is  understood  in  Ire- 
hnd  /'  while  one  of  his  epigrammatic  assailants  exclaims : — 

''  A  sore  disease  this  scribbling  itch  is ! 
His  lordship,  in  his  Pliny  seen. 
Turns  madame  Pilkington  in  breeches> 
And  now  attacks  our  patriot  dean. 

What !  libel  his  friend  when  laid  in  ground  : 
^ay,  good  sir,  you  may  spare  your  hints* 

His  parallel  at  last  is  found. 
For  what  he  writes  George  Faulkner  prints." 

Hie  bookseller  had^  nevertheless,  one  quality^  which  in  the 
syes  of  his  own  generation^  considerably  extenuated  the  vice  of 
Dgratitude.  No  man  in  Dublin  was  more  famed  for  hospitality 
KDd  good  fellowship.  At  his  new  house"^  a  constant  series  of 
ntertainments  was  maintained  on  a  most  magnificent  scale, 
nd  among  his  guests  were  to  be  found  men  of  the  first  rank 
fM  importance  in  the  country.  A  dramatist  and  essayist  of 
llJpUat  century^  who  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  distinguished 
assemblies  at  Dill/s  and  Dodsley's  in  London,  has  left 
lowing  notice  of  an  entertainment  at  George  Faulkner's 

I  found  myself  in  a  company  so  miscellaneously  and  whimsically 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  oddities* 


FlMiUmer  superintended  in  person  the  buUding  of  this  house  which 
■Jllietaallj  erected  without  stairs.    Jephson  makes  him  account  for 
ke  in  the  following  ludicrous  style : — **  When  mj  house  was 
I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way  one  morning,  penning  an 
It  for  an  agreeable  companion  to  pay  half  the  esmcaae  of  a 
to  see  tluit  stupendous  curiosity  of  nature,  the  Giant's 
r»  about  which  'tis  stiU  a  doubt  amongst  the  learned,  whether 
In  the  common  way  by  giants,  or  whether  it  be  an  effort  of 
nature,  and  my  house  was  erected  without  any  staircase ; 
the  uroer  stories  were  rendered  useless,  unless  by  the  com- 
of  a  ladder  placed  in  the  street.    But  upon  conridering  my 
in  wanting  my  member,  and  the  carelessness  of  hackney 
who  drive  f^iriously  through  the  streets  at  all  hours,  in  a  state 
from  the  spirituous  Uquors,  whereby  the  ladder  might 
or  thrown  down  when  I  was  ascending  it,  I  thought  it  better 
^^my  hooie,  and  it  has  atpresenta  staircase,  by  which  there  is 
and  elegant  communication   between  idl  parts  of  said 
it  ia  somewhat  remarkable  that  my  house  in  Essex  street 
whtreby  nature  seemeth  to  point  out,  that  having  but 
(9 1  ought  not  to  attempt  climbing,  and  should  always  remain  on 
r."    Faulkner's  house,  now  known  as  no.  15  Farilament- 
pteaent  occupied  by  messieurs  Robert  Cordaer  and  00., 
•ad  taoe  maouftctiuen. 

2o 
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jumbled  together  from  all  ranks^  orders  and  descriptions,  than  tbe 
effect  of  invitation  and  design.    Description  most  fall  short  in  the 
attempt  to  convey  any  sketch  of  that  eccentric  being  to  those,  who 
have  not  read  bun  m  the  notes  of  Jephson,  or  seen  htm  in  the 
mimickrj  of  Foote^  who  in  bis  portraits  of  Faulkner  found  the  onlj 
sitter^  whom  his  extravagant  pencil  could  not  caricature ;  for  he 
had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a  daring  contempt  of  absor- 
dity,   that  fairly  outfaced  imitation,  and  like  Qarridrs  ode    on 
Shakspear,  which  Johnson  said  *  defied  criticism ;'  so  did  Ckorge  in 
the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect  buffoonery,  defy  caricature. 
He  never  deigned  to  join  in  the  laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to 
have  a  feeling  of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  pre-eminently  and  by  preference  the  butt  and  buffoon  of 
the  company,  he  could  find  openings  and  opportunities  for  hits  of 
retaliation,  which  were  such  left-handed  thrusts  as  few  could  parry : 
nobody  could  foresee  where  they  would  fall,  nobody  of  course  was 
forewarned,  and  as  there  was  in  his  calculation  but  one  supereminest 
character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  he  the  printer  of  the  Dub- 
lin Journal,  rank  was  no  shield  against  George*s  arrows,  which  flew 
where  he  listed,  and  fixed  or  missed  as  chance  directed,  he  cared  not 
about  consecmences.     He  gave  good  meat  and  excellent  claret  b 
abundance  ;  1  sat  at  his  table  once  from  dinner  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, whilst  George  swallowed  immense  potations  with  one  solitary 
sodden  strawberry  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  he  said  was 
recommended  to  him  by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling  properties.    He 
never  lost  his  recollection  or  equilibrium  the  whole  time,  and  was  in 
excellent  foolery  ;  it  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  there  was  s 
person  in  company,  who  had  received  his  reprieve  at  the  gallow8» 
and  the  very  judge,  who  had  passed  the  sentence  of  deatii  upon  him. 
This  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  society,  nor 
embarrass  any  human  creature  present.    All  went  off  perfectly 
smoothj  and  Qeorgpe,  adverting  to  an  orinnal  portrait  of  dean  Swift, 
which  hung  in  his   room,   told  us   abundance  of  excellent  sad 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  dean  and  himself  with  minute  predsioD, 
and  an  importance  irresistibly  ludicrous.     There  was  also  a  portrait 
of  his  late  lady  Mrs.  Faulkner,  which  either  made  the  painter  or 
Qeorge  a  liar,  for  it  was  frightfully  ugly,  whilst  he  swore  she  wss 
the  most  divine  object  in  creation.    In  the  mean  time  he  took  credit 
to  himself  for  a  few  deviations  in  point  of  gallantry,  and  asserted 
that  he  broke  his  leg  in  fiying  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  husband, 
whilst  Foote  constantly  maintained  ^the  fell  down  an  areawitii  a 
tray  of  meat  upon   his  shoulder,  when   he  was  journeyman  to  a 
butcher :  I  beheve  neither  of  them  spoke  the  truth.     George  pn>> 
secuted  Foote  for  lampooning  him  on  the  stage  of  Dublm ;  his 
counsel  the  prime  Serjeant  compared  him  to  Socrates,  and  his  libeDsr 
to  Aristophanes  ;  this  I  believe  was  all  that  Geoive  got  by  his  course 
of  law,  but  he  was  told  he  had  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  the  com- 
oarison,  and  sat  down  contented  under  the  shadow  of  his  lanrds.  I 

In  process  of  time  he  became  an  alderman  ;  I  paid  my  court  to  him  I 

in  tnat  character,  but  I  thought  he  was  rather  marred  than  mended  J 

by  his  dignity.     George  grew  grave  and  sentimental,  and  sentiment 
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and  gravity  aat  as  ill  upon  Oeorge>*  as  a  gown  and  a  square  cap 
would  upon  a  monkey." 

Notwithstanding  his  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  **  the  prince  of  Dublin  printers'^  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age;  and  his  death,  on  the  SOth  August,  1775, 
was  caused  by  a  distemper,  contracted  while  dining  with  some 
friends  at  a  tavern  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Faulkner  having 
left  no  children,  his  property  devolved  to  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Todd,  who  assumed  his  uncle's  surname,  obtained  the  appoint* 
mentof  printer  to  the  city,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  pub- 
Ushing  establishment  till  his  death  in  1793.  The  ^'Dublin 
Journal''  nuuntained  a  drowsy  career  for  some  years  after  the 
decease  of  its  founder,  until  towards  1790,  when  it  became  a 
violent  partisan  paper,  under  the  management  of  the  once  no- 
torious John  GKflard. 

**This  person,  better  known  by  the  comptimentar^  soubriquet  of  the 
*dog  in  office,'  was  brought  up  in  the  Blue  coat  hospital.  He  was  taken 
by  the  hand  by  a  person  of  tne  name  of  Thwaites,  a  brewer,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  business  of  an  apothecary.  He  married  a  young 
woman  in  humble  life»  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  set  up  as  an 
apothecary,  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  but  got  maltreated  in  a 
brawl  with  a  man  of  the  name  Miller  in  that  town,  and  removed  to 

*  He  waB  a  man  *<  something  under  the  middle  size,  but  when  sitting 
looked  tolenbly  histj,  his  body  being  rather  large ;  his  featniee  were 
manly,  bis  countenance  pleasing  tiiough  grave ;  and  his  whole  aspect  not 
destitute  of  dignity ;  his  limbs  were  well  formed,  and  in  his  youth  he 
was  strong  and  active"    Another  writer  tells  us  that  George  Faulkner 
was  "  a  fat  Uttle  man,  with  a  large  well  powdered  wig  and  brown  dothes," 
and  adds—"  one  day,  passing  through  Parliament  street,  DubUn,  George 
Faulkner,  the  printer,  was  standing  at  his  own  shop-door ;  I  was  induced 
to  stare  in  at  a  bust  on  the  counter.    He  observed  me,  and  by  the  port- 
folio under  my  arm,  knew  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  royal  Academy.   I 
remained  in  fixed  attention,  when  he  kindly  invited  me  in  to  look  at  the 
bust,  saying  it  was  the  head  of  his  friend  and  patron  dean  Swift.    To 
display  it  in  aU  its  different  views,  he  turned  it  round  and  about  for  me, 
and  then  brought  me  up  stairs  to  see  the  picture  of  Swift."    The  bust 
here  referred  to,  was  executed  by  Cunningham,  the  sculptor,  noticed  at 
.page 5 11 ;  and  was  intended  to  be  placed  outside  of  a  round  window  in 
l*aulkner*s  house,  looking  towards  Essex  street,  where  the  bracket 
erected  for  it  may  stiU  beseen.  The  exhibition  of  the  bust  in  Faulkner's 
shop  while  he  was  publishing  lord  Orrery's  work,  occasioned  the  follow- 
ing ^igram : — 

**  Iranllmer  I  for  ohm  jaa  have  lome  Jadgment  ihown, 
Bj  reprotcntlng  Swift  trantformed  to  stone, 
F^r  eould  hetta/  ingratitude  hare  known. 
AstoniahaMnt  ittelf  the  work  Iwd  dono  i" 

The  bust  was  presented  in  1776,  by  Thomas  Todd  Faulkner,  to  St 
Patrick*8  cathedral,  where  it  stands  over  Swift's  monument. 
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Dublin;  wl^ere  he  s^t  m  in  the  ImmIh^a  <sK  ah  a^tii^ottftV^^^'^* 
amble-street,  in  1T7I.    In  that  year  a  Mr.  John  Oiffirfd;  iT^oeb^in 
of  PriceVlane,  Fleet-street,  died  in  Dubfin,  bnt  whether  a  mlaki»e 
or  not  of  the  former  I  cannot  flay ;  and  the  followhig  year  hw  tiame 
{fl  fonndin  the  list  of  common  connctlmen.    Afl  his  proepMsts  bt^^ii 
enedy  he  changed  his  residence  to  CoUege-street,  then  to  Oram«» 
street,  and  finally  to  Snffolk-street,  in  1790.    He  distingilialied  lifaB- 
self  early  for  the  violence  of  his  democratic  principles,  beeadne  « 
member  of  the  volunteer  association,  and  declaimed,  in  nnmeasiired 
terms,  agunst  parliamentary  corruption,  tyranny,  and  English  te 
iluence.     Patriotism,  however,  and  the  gloi^  ac^red  in  the  foimi* 
teer  service,  brot^ht  no  money  into  the  pocket  of  Mr.  J«te  Oi  AM, 
and  in  a  little  time,  to  the  amazeaient  of  his  fHends,  lie  ts^MeaXp 
changed  his  politics,  reviled  his  former  associates,  and  was  duly  ^i- 
vanced  and  encouraged  by  his  new  eotof^derates.    The  first  notoriety 
he  acquired  was  in  tM  (fiecfaarS^e  of  the  Inmible  duties  of  director  of 
the  city  watok.    In  this  ofllce  ne  bad  gpven  some  offence  to  tbe  «oUa- 
gians,  and  this  powerful  and  lawless  bod^  decreed  the  honours  o^ 
a  public  pumping  to  Mr.  John  Giffard.     As  tbey  were  in  the  habit 
of  beating  the  watch  wilJh  impunity,  and  even  breahin|^  open  hbusei 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  persons  who  had  offended  them,  thef 
proceeded  to  Gifi&ird's  house  in  a  tnmultuoua  n[)4nner>  aftd  c#m- 
menced  the  demolition  of  his  doors  and  windows.    Giffard  man- 
fully defended  bis  house,  repulsed  the  assidlants,  and  shot  one  of  the 
young  rioters  in  the  wrist.    From  this  time,  though  Giflkrd  did  not 
throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  the  fortunate  doff  was  hioiself  thrown 
into  office.     He  filled  no  particular  post  or  definable  situation,  but 
was  a  man  of  all  work  of  a  diity  kind  at  the  castle^  and  a  hang^* 
on  of  Clare  and  the  Beresfords.     In  the  spring  of  1 7^>  OiArd's 
privileged  insolence  had  already  reached  the  acme  of  its  audacity. 
He  attacked  Blr.  Gurran  in  the  streets  at  noozk-day,  for  sJludine,  m 
his  place  in  parliament^  to  the  large  sams  of  money  squander^  oi^ 
subordinate  agents  and  partizazis  of  administration.     The  cirsHB^ 
stances  of  this  insult  are  detailed  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Curt  an  ta  the 
right  honourable  major  Hobart»  the  secretary,  demandiiig  the  ^oMd 
missal  of  this  menisi  of  the  government  Arom  his  peat  in  tttetwm^' 
nvie.     *  A  man  tX  the  name  of  Gifiard,*  he  states,  '  a  v^tAwdoi  «# 
your  j;nress,  a  writer  for  ;|^our  government,  your  notorious' ag^sut-fiiT 
the  city,  your  note -taker  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  conseqtMUor 
of  some  observation  that  fell  from  me  in  the  house^  on  your  prodSi-^ 
gallty,  in  rewardii^  such  a  man  with  the  public  u)oney«  for  sucS' 
services,  had  the  audacity  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of  mein.  th^'. 
most  frequented  part  of  we  city,  and  shake  his  cane  at  nUi' JA.^' 
maimer  tbati  notwithstanding  Im  silenee>  was  not  to  be  OBiswdwn 
stood.'    Ourran,  despising  t£»  menial^  held  the  master  retpcnsiiMft 
for   the^  insolence   of    the    servant,    and   a   duel   hetveeo   Mm. 
and   major    Hobart   was    the    consequence.    Just   previeoalr  m 
the  trial  of  Hamilton  Bowan  in  1704,  for  a  seditious  libels  it 'wi^ 
found  necessary  to  have  a  jury  which  could  be  refied  on  ftir  a  eon* 
viction,  and  a  sheriff  that  could  be  trusted  in  such  an  emertfencr. 
Mr.  Gif&rd  was  made  sheriff  some  months  previously  to  the  trii^ 
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*^ jUr^sof jfeh^.right  corf  waaimpannelledyand  H«mi]toii  Rowan  wm 
8eQ|.to.N«!Brg»te.  Mr.  Giffard  was  at  this  time»  by  lord  Clare's  pa« 
tconage  and  parotoctton^  on  the  high  road  to  preferment  under  go- 
¥eniin0Qt,  and  its  countenance  had  already  enabled  him  to  become 
the  ehief  proprietor  of  the  <  Dublin  Journal.'  From  the  time  it 
QNUe  into  his  hands*  its  yiolence»  virulence,  vulgarity,  and  men- 
<Mit]b  were  of  so  .txtreme  a  character,  that  in  the  present  day, 
i^  aovooaQy  would  be  -  held  detrimental  and  disgraceful  to  any 
party.  Yet  i^s  editor  was  patronised,  and  preferred  to  fjlaces  of 
honour  and  emolument  by  the  administration^  and  especially  £gu 
voiured  with  the  countenance  and  confidence  of  lord  Clare.  Indee^ 
Qooe  but  the  most  worthless  and  unscrupulous  men  were  selected 
for  hia  favour,  or  fitted  to  be  his  agents." 

A  perpetual  war  xaged  between  the  ^'Dublin  Journal''  and 
the  ''  Press/'  the  oi^an  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  go- 
vernment paper  always  figured  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Press'* 
as  the  "  dog^s  journal  /'  while  the  oflBce  in  Parliament-street* 
where  it  was  published  received  the  name  of  "  il  grotto  del 
cane." 

The  fate  of  Byan,  printer  of  the  paper,  who  fell  in  the 
struggle  witTi  lord  Edward  Fitz  Gerald,  in  Thomas-street,  and 
the  death  of  Giffard's  son,  in  an  engagement  with  the  peasan- 
try in  Kildare,  were  not  calculated  to  mollify  the  eoitor  of 

*  The  ipxinoipal  occupants  of  Parliament-street  in  the  last  ccn- 
tniy  were  wooUen  diapers  and  mercers.  When  colond  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  about  leaving  Dublin*  to  commence  his  brillianti 
career,  he  committed  to  Thomas  Dillon,  a  wealthy  woonen  dra- 
pat,  who  opened  a  shop  in  this  street  in  1783,  the  care  of  dia* 
chu^ng  the  numerous  debts  which  he  had  contracted  while  in 
IhihuM];  Bfr.  Dillon  snbsequently  resided  at  Mount  Dillon,  county 
Doblin.  General  Thomas'  RuseelU  whom  the  English  goyerBiaent>  had 
baoiriied  to  ti»  Continent,  without  trial,  for  having  esgasjed  witb^  the 
^Aited  Irishmen  in  their  efforts  to  prociue  Catholic  emancipation  and 
psdUmentary:  reform,  was  arrested  \>y  major  6irr  at  half-past  nine 
o'cMc  on  th?  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  1803,  at  his  temporary 
resiaencQ  on  tl^  second  floor  of  the  house,  Ko.  OS,  Parliament'8treet» 
b^toDging  to  a  goldsmith  named  Muley.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds 
w6r6  offered  for  the  capture  of  Kussell,  who  "had  come  to  Ireland 
to  aid  Bbbert  Enmiet :  the  prodamatfon ' d^scffbes  hhn 'as  '* a  tafl 
UunHkottie  man,  about  fire  ftef  ekven'  inches  highf,-  dark  <»tt)p1«x!on, 
a^offiltir  ti6se;  larg<e  blaok  eyes^  with  Heavy  eyeMtjfm^  ^ood  teeth,  Ml 
cMUMy  fwalks  generaUy  fiwtaoid  nporlghlM  said  Iva'a.mfliter^  appeaib 
anoe;  ia  abouft  for^«eight  .years' of  age,  speaks  fluent^^  with  •dear 
dMtin^t.Tioice,  fnd  hds  a  good  address."  :He  waa  tiied  at  J)o|iP|iiw^i{^ 
sad'/^iieoateil  on  3Ut  October,  1803.  Roaselli  was>  one  i«f  tho  ppost- 
soMabW  and  accomi^Ushed  men  of  his  day,  and  he  died  professing  the- 
se^ti^^ts  of  religion  and  philanthropy  which  bad  d^imp^he^  Jus 
csfio^i; tijpugh'life,        ^     _  .     ,    ,  ;.  ;     ,,.,»     ./ 
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the  "  Dablin  Journal/^  who  continued  to  pnrsae  his  violent 
reer.  ^'  His  detestation  of  the  pope  and  his  adoration  of  king 
William  he  carried  to  an  excess  quite  ridiculous ;  in  fact,  on  both 
subjects/^  says  a  Protestant  writer^  ''he  seemed  occasionallj 
delirious/'  In  1803  he  publicl?  objected  to  Orattan^s  voting 
at  the  city  election :  the  overwhelming  invective  which  the 
orator  poured  forth  on  this  occasion  has  been  pres^ved  by 
the  candidate  whom  he  came  forward  to  support: — "Mr. 
Sheriff^  when  I  observe  the  quarter  firom  whence  the  objection 
comes^  I  am  not  surprised  at  its  being  made  I  It  proceeds 
from  the  hired  traducer  of  his  country — ^the  excommunicated 
of  his  feUow-citizens — ^the  r^al  rebel — ^the  unpunished  ruffian 
— the  bigoted  agitator!  in  the  city  a  firebrand— in  the 
court  a  liar — ^in  the  streets  a  bully — ^in  the  field  a  coward ! — 
And  so  obnoxious  is  he  to  the  ver^  party  he  wishes  to  espouse, 
that  he  is  only  supportable  by  domg  those  dirty  acts  the  less 
vile  refuse  to  execute/'  Gi&rd,  thunderstruck^  lost  his  usual 
assurance ;  and  replied^  in  one  single  sentence^  "  I  would  spit 
upon  him  in  a  desert  I/' — ^which  vapid  and  unmeaning  exclama- 
tion was  his  sole  retort.  After  the  unsuccessful  result  of 
Bobert  Emmet's  attempt  in  1803^  the  services  of  the  editor 
of  the ''Dublin  Journal"  became  comparatively  unimportant  to 
government.  One  of  Giffard's  last  acts,  in  his  editorial 
capacity^  was  the  suspension  of  a  huge  placard  from  an  upper 
window  of  the  house  in  Parliament-street,  contradicting, 
in  rather  unmeasured  terms,  a  report  circulated  through 
the  city,  that  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan,  the  notoriously  violent 
champion  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  had,  on  his  death-bed, 
become  a  convert  to  the  decides  of  the  Churdi  of 
Bome. 

It  should,  however,  in  justice,  be  stated  that  Giffard,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  political  and  religious  prejudices,  never 
allowed  the  acerbities  of  party  feeling  to  impede  the  dictates  of 
benevolence ;  and  in  private  life  he  was  always  found  to  be  a 
steadfast  and  generous  friend.  As  proprietor  of  the  newspaper 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Walter  Thom,  whose  connection  with 
it  ceased  shortly  previous  to  his  death  in  June  1824,  and  the 
last  number  of  the  "  Dublin  Journal"  appeared  in  the  year 
1825. 


AET.  in.— ITALY  IN  1848— HUNGAEY  IN  18B1. 

1.  l%e  Personal  Adventures  of  "  Our  Own  Oorreepondenf'  in 
Italy.  By  Michael  Bubks  Honak,  2  vols^  8vo,  Chapman 
and  Hall.    London :  1 852. 

2.  Hungary  in  1851 :  Witk  am,  Experience  of  the  Austrian 
Police.  By  CnAMiSS  LoRi^a  Bbace^  1  vol  8vo.  BoiUey. 
London :  1852. 

Of  Mr.  Michael  Burke  Honan^  the  late  Italian  correspondent 

of  the  limes,  we  knew  very  little  until  we  had  re^id  the  vo- 

lames  before  us,  and  however  much  we  were  willing  to  concede 

to  Ids  second^  attempt  in  this  peculiar  line  of  compositionj 

we  found  all  our  good  nature  deeply  and  severely  tried.    He 

seems^  from  his  book^  to  belong  to  the  in^ma  species  of  a  very 

comprehensive   ^enus,  who  are   encountered^  in  swarming 

crowds^  in  most  of  the  large  or  gay  continental  cities.    Men 

who  mistake  a  presuming  flippancy  for  the  genuine  open- 

heartedness  of  an  Irishman^  and  who,  whether  met  at  Yienna, 

at  Naples^  at  Paris,  or  at  Baden,  make  us  regret  that  better 

taste,  or  a  truer  regard  for  Ireland,  does  not  regulate  their 

conduct  and  their  words.    We  expected  incident  and  amusing 

details  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  remembering  how  a 

friend  of  ours,  connected  with  a  well-known  London  paper, 

had  been  detained  for  some  days  between  the  contending 

armies  of  Denmark  and  the  Dutchies,  his  chief  extra  covering 

being  a  blanket,  and  his  only  dry  seat,  like  Lover's  Bory 

O'More,  a  gridiron,  we  hoped  that  one  enjoying  opportunities 

so  extendea  as  those  of  Mr.  Honan,  would  have  given  us 

something  more  interesting  than  the  gossip  of  the  coulisse, 

the  bald  romance  of  the /euilleton,  or  imitations  of  the  Irish 

brogue  only  calculated  to  pass  as  genuine  at  the  Coal-Hole,  or 

the  Cyder  Cellars,  in  the  haziest  hours  of  their  frequenters. 

That  Mr.  Honan  is  a  gentleman  we  believe,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  much  and  wide  experience  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt. 
He  tells  us : — 

"  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  done  nothing  but  run  from 
one  battle-field  to  another, — from  civil  war  to  civil  war, — from  shot 
and  shell  to  shell  and  shot, — having  all  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the 
campaign  without  a  soldier's  honour,  and  being  expected  to  see 
eventhing,  to  know  everything,  and  have  the  map  of  the  world  at 
ny  nngers'  ends. 

*  Mr.  Honan's  first  work  was  entitled,  The  Court  and  Camp  of  Don 
Carlos.    Macnrone.    London:  1836. 
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r  career,  on  behair  of  the        — 

Mrbmth^i  jQiitklft  ^mi7»  *ii5«fc  wk.  ..vFnBniaidiii»I<*eii 


?  oii/l 


^6od  trme  to  bail  the' openlog ^.  i    ^     tj 

Mi  Hfe&k  ii^<»e  Pi<<>tiferi;,  'tke  <j^febkt'  ^Mi^  b%l^4fte 
4n4 PjirtimiieBkpruiceim/'ftr^ icIM  rtiiilt ^(tf'>ftteil^^( 
^^njlU^Tas  beep  4et«9ifiv»4<«- -  K*  [  ,  tij  jii^  //ora  oh   1 11 
'^  Ttom  Madrid  T  was  orderea  to  C^g^fjo^^i^^^ygM^' 
nan  standard  fljing.at  Scutari  j  back  ju9VHi'i(>,i3S9nP!i  a&jr  1 

4^t«,'  aEdfroft m«idrirrt&tf,^J«^^^ 

1047v  I  fl«eclftd«d;4ki^ittfi^W^»tf^U^^T{ii^^'^ 
avi^y i,  jh  tta  <  xmtth  H  ^  ti^  mi^ '  io6iflr6Ddco,-Biraiiaiieilto 
time  to  witoew  thfti»^f^i<#.pfttl^:i>rj|teiftT^ 
Borne  to.  Grand  Cairo,  tp  see  iMehemet.^i  about  thA^tE^ 

of  our  Indiaiieipi-eUes/M'W^^^ 

iH'mrfWldquarl^'^  CMbrtb;'4fa^d W 'TUSiklrJ^ 

bti  anlleasff  t^inaltbn^'  frni^  ^tlik oBswiiJitQV/flfttjng^ 

I>poi(  lipid  hi^  a»se^^.d|it  ^joifM^  w»d^PwiifeMa^ifc>famfiidiifatff 

t0  sayji^  life  waa  her  owi^,r',      .    .  ,,,  .,^r  ig^j  ,/;r,>  mcL  j/    ./i  f^:I 

TbJB  jb  certainly*  an  aacoqjat  that  eifitea  /^bepe  /nT^diiiiiiriety* 
topqru^  Mr.  Honiga^  b<)dk^  &|id  tW^bioiiBinyianiQ&^ftaiii 
SQn^^ew!UAeful,tr{^it6(if  ^km^ter/ttS^fiketeheaLof  in^poii^ 
events  are  gweni.  yvst  wo  h^re,  whakt  irea£]i0.tiie  <iieeaMBr/ofi 
tbevadthoi^a  travda,  beea  but  too  odfteii'fbrcfdrAofpryrTrittlt 
C^nmr^i^'^/Lftdy  ^sWorl^,  ^^Travci- ql»Qtlw»9»14Jyotw*li>'- 
tr^veI^  get  tbee  gone,  get  thee  gone ;  get  thee  but^ac  OMgh^*) 
to  the  Saracens,  or  the  l^art^rs,  or  ^^^  !J^^\^^i^'}b- 
Mti%^  *  be^t ,  '<>i^'e  of.  t^e  literary  her^^,  'M^  J^^ng/mms^i  idWii 
h^UAt^/'.l^be  Back  Kitchen''   with  .4be'iimqii4BU«piiiodw 
aad  Deola&>:  w»  o^uUI'  exoii86>bid^eivonvibt!!tf  inliik^^fig^lil;^' 
thin, -wHwtke' Kt^mry  into  W  dt^  >*ig^ ;  a  b^^giii  H^flfe] 
dtf)fs''whf»rt'  Spfe^sferwr<)te  jh:i%iiiWfp^Vs  ^isSfftapkw^^ 
GoMsmitlx  ^*gg?pl,lia.t)ie.BV^iT.^.  h»fSi^  oi.  G^mkn,  .m«mifci*u 
p^tgi  ttiQ  ooQdaet»tif.iai^fQi«j(ni  ^MtisftoinAi^^hoj'whm^' 
hj^vngmmtM^bm  m^m^y^eptMmifiei  t6^tMnk^'«j«id'^Bi\' 
lating  the  ^ctfeb^^Thi^  J^^ri^pi^Mirt;^ 

Jo  }>Y^le  ^  bopk  .all.4a«g  »d  tittle  .tattle,,  weitiwuld  ^Bewardia^- 
trottbkA  .ouBsdkea  abotil?  him;  and  imght  iiav^  d6nBWfemcl^MA" 
asJthcNet^^e'artizan^  called  the  lateXThaHes  MataiiJtfa:  *-Jt' ' 
^""^'P^y.^Sf^^ndr  we  might  have  cfcilSKi^'tf 


imct  Was  tib  i^Htar  t>f  the  battle.  '  He  cotire^^es  t^d^'He  ^ 
1h^\]^^h^i  .9fefesf  that  lie'  is  'jSUerius,,  and  liav^ng.  MWR}^^ 
tmg^dY:m,%^^  Bufeli^esiiip  I)9o.i>,  and.. cries,. we.^uiH 

him  I    If  I  do  grow  great,  TU  giW'lesB'^  fpt  TU  pitfge,; amlj 

i^o^p^^o9,{l^o^,pn^t^i^(Mm^(hid'irfio^      Jis.o£  an  dderljt 


Ik}[ipi:j;j^e^,\a«i.^  doubt,  that  .he,.iii 

8u  luwtlt^  jpvipl  iieUQw^jaad jnttetiilg  iiiitt  iai  the  'Salaiai  Boya)^' 
we^  htgiifudm^^  VMmA,^w  M  the  Piaossfet  S&nMi  THttite/ 
he  is^  we  dare  say,  just  the  man  to  slap  oil  the  ^hoiildef,  and 
crfio  Maiy  whilst'  yotf  grasp  Ms  hand,  '^  How  are  yon  Mick, 
li^  boyi  how.  istevery  inch  of  you  ?*^  Bat  why  did  he  wtite^ 
tlMB  hook'?  i  Let  us  &9t  take  an  extract  from  him  aar  TigarO^^'' 
hte  wfehM  to  obtasn  a  copy  of  the  Qoeen  of  Por(iigid*9-»p^h''^^ 
at(  -the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  in  the  year  1848.  '  it  widr 
spokeai  OQ' Mo^ay,  and  appeared  in  the  Hkei,  of^Wedhedda^-l 
fpUQwim^ 


-  fi ' 


^Tnere  w^e  ^ee  persons  near  the  Queen  in  irr^?po;^sio)e  ^tu^^  i 
^QtisiiUr  ^hxm  hVas  probable  the  spirit,  if , not,  the  letterj^.of  ttie  , 
8pcebkitrfas'kBi«*ii».iiiid  with  All  ^thred  I  wa^  on  tefins  ^'  intiifaky' 


a^  ^ei^d«l)jptii  ^ginntDft  theorefoi[e,.wi1ii.the  w«iki9Aty>«r^ leiUt 
iimii^n^iiu.  I  explained  to  iim  ,Qr  h$r,h(yw  9uioh  i^  beikiove4  ^nve^^Q.' ' 
know  m  what  language  Donna  Marii^  would  3pe^k  of  her  ^l^^on*^  w^jtb  • 
tife  lE^fHyi'  cabinet,  and  that  persop  being  in  a  rabid  stat^  qt  Anglo- 
mkuli^ttBStiired  ue  thai  the  wM>]e  cabinet  was  continoed  of  the  pru-' 
d^pvk  fof  MAY9»ica^  tiw  iivtt  relations.  !wiithPoHti^'sS^dient  and 
faif^i^jd^,  ;and,  in  thf  warmth  of  ai^gi4Q^iqnt»  repfatoi  ta.n)0  iwary 
the  woros  of  the  paritfrraph  .v^hich  had  bee^  aflreed  to  at  a  Councfl 
hi3d^he'diiy"b^fote,  ^    '^'  "        ^      .  .  ./. 

^^AMMd'thtis  wfth  th^  spirit  of  th^  dlscbnrse,  bo  far  as  England 
wavfidnDflmect  I-  waited  on  nutnber  two  in  my  asoendibg  ^cale,  and, 
wi^at)  .]^ttfng  that  pcTfion  know  whercil  haifoonii  myinifoi^nMu'" 
tiop^  pr^y^^led  on  him  or  Aer  to  give,  mo  the,  y^ry ,  w^v*di^  iWtl^  naod^  ^ 
b/Wltiodt 'glorious  Majesty.  /      ,    i^.^^,l^ 

^ThM'kara'gfeltt  point  gained,  and,  if  there  my  information 
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stopped,  the  paragraph  would  have  been  «  val«ahle  onrlrii  to  the 
•  Times ;'  but  when  was  man  content,  and  was  not  oor  owm  embol- 
nened  by  such  success,  still  more  ardently  to  pursue  his  plan  for 
getting  possession  of  the  whole  speech  ?  I  accordingly  waited  on 
number  ontf,  in  whose  hands  I  knew  a  copy  of  the  document  waa,  and 
having  first  led  Atm  or  her  to  imagine  that  I  had  been  furnished  with 
all  the  material  parajgraphs,  by  showing  the  precise  words  of  that 
relating  to  Great  Britain,  contrived  to  make  the  individoaJ  believt 
that  the  interest  of  Portugal  would  be  materially  served  by  anticU 
patinfi-  such  satisfactory  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  that  ke  or  «Ae 
would  find  such  a  proof  of  confidence  in  me  mnst  one  day  or  other 
be  well  repaid. 

**  This  reasoning  prevailed,  not  without  a  discusaioa  that  lasted 
more  than  an  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  which,  I  was  promised  a  copy 
at  half.past  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  starting  of  the  steamer  was 
fixed  for  three ;  but  though  it  might  be  aupposed  that  my  friend  was 
acquainted  wiUi  the  fiftct,  and  that  the  hour  ke  or  $he  named  was 
influenced  by  it,  I  did  not  express  a  word  of  doubt,  but  took  another 
mode  of  making  everything  right. 

'*  Fortunately,  the  captain  of  the  miul-steamer  had,  on  one  of  his 
previous  voyages,  received  some  sHeht  service  at  my  hands,  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not,  if  1  were  ca  retard  with  my  cor- 
respondence, drop  down  the  river  slowly,  and  not  put  to  sea  wntii  I 
came  aboard,  he  replied,  with  a  hearty  squeeze  of  the  hand,  '  All  1 
want  is  to  get  clear  of  the  bar  before  nignt-fall,  and  I  can  spare  you 
an  hour,  or  even  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  necessary.'  '  In  that  case^'  re- 
joined '  our  awn,*  *  have  paper,  pen  and  ink,  ready  in  your  private 
cabin,  and  I  will  take  care  you  shall  be  at  sea  by  six  o'clock.' 

**  At  half-past  three  I  received  a  genuine  copv  of  the  speech ;  at 
four  I  overhauled  the  packet  at  the  Castle  of  Belem ;  by  five  the 
document  was  translated,  and  fit  for  the  compositors;  and,  long 
before  daylight  closed,  the  good  ship  had  cleared  the  bar,  and  Captain 
N.  B.  C.  D.  exchanged  cheers  with  me,  as  1  dropt  into  a  shore-boat* 
whilst  he,  putting  on  full  steam,  convinced  me  that  my  despatches 
were  in  good  hands." 

This  was  certainly  quickly,  and  ablj,  accomplished ;  let  us 
now  observe  a  specimen  of  the  Micky  Free  style.  MidL 
Honan  is  at  Yalleggio,  and  is  anxious  to  secure  Rood  quarters, 
whilst  watching  the  moYements  of  Charles  Aioert  and  Ba- 
detzky .  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  he  is  inirodiioed  to 
Don  Pietro  Ercole,  and  to  his  wife  Donna  Lucia,  who  gifc 
him  a  bed  for  one  night,  which  he  is  resolved  shall  be  his  as 
long  as  necessary,  and  thus  he  succeeds : — 

''I  took  care,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  alarm  Donna  Loda's 
housewifery  by  any  demands  on  her  hospitality,  or  her  domestie 
time.  I  sent  in  a  small  lamp  and  some  wax-Uehta,  dined  at  the 
Albergo,  and  passed  up  and  down  stairs  with  a  velvet  step,  thou^  I 
had  nearly  six  feet  height  and  fourteen  stone  weifffat  to  carry.  The 
result  was,  that  when  I  met  the  Signore  and  the  Signora  next  day  m 
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tk«  pftuigey  I  was  most  kindlj  received  bf  both,  and  the  enly  com- 
plaints  thej  made  were>  that  I  did  not  arail  myself  more  fblly  of  the 
accommodiation  of  the  house,  and  g^ve  more  freely  orders  to  their 
aeryaat. 

<<  Of  course  I  replied  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  after  which 
Don  Pietro  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  I  remained  alone  with  the  Sig* 
nora.    Now  or  ney^  was  the  battle  to  be  foi:^t,  and  so  thanking 
Donna  Lucia  for  her  hospitality,  I  made  believe  to  take  a  final  leave ; 
bnt  it  is  not  every  day  in  the  year  that  wild  Irishmen  are  seen  on  the 
Imnks  of  the  Mincio,  and  my  charming  hostess  would  not  let  me 
depart  without  obtaining  some  information  about  foreign  parts. 
•*  *  Where  was  I  born  ?* 
« '  In  Ireland/ 
" '  Of  what  religion  ?' 
***  K  Roman  Catholic,  of  course.* 
*'  *  Tou  are  then  a  Christian  ?' 
**  *  An  ugly  man,  but  a  good  Christian.' 
« <  Did  you  know  the  great  O'Oonnell  ?' 
*'  *  Did  I  not  ?  he  was  my  first  cousin.' 
•«  *  R  vera  f 
«**  Verissimo* 

'"  Oh  I  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  cousin  of  the  great  O'Con- 
nell  under  our  roof!' 

"  A  low  bow  on  my  part,  and  an  eulogy  of  the  character  of  the 
Agitator,  in  which  I  exhausted  my  power  of  rhetoric,  and  all  the 
Italian  I  possessed ;  after  which  Donna  Lucia  continued— 

**  *  He  was  a  great  man,  an  honest  patriot,  and  a  true  Christian. 
He  died  at  Genoa.  It  was  in  Italy  he  breathed  his  last  sigh.  How 
I  love  his  memory  I  What  can  we  do  to  show  respect  for  his  g^eat 
name,  or  to  do  honour  to  his  cousin  V 

**  *  O^xt  own,'  again  affecting  to  bid  adieu :— > 
**  *  Adieu,  Donna  Lucia,  eternal  thanks  for  your  kind  hospitality ; 
I  must  look  out  for  a  bed  in  the  village,  as  I  have  business  that  de- 
tains me  some  days,  and  I  cannot  leave  imtil  I  see  the  King.' 

**  *  No,  Signore,  no  ;  your  bed  is  here :  when  the  officer  returns 
we  will  find  him  other  apartments,  but  the  cousin  of  the  great  patriot 
shall  not  leave  our  house.  Oh  I  Don  Pietro,'  to  her  husband  now 
returned,  *  only  think,  this  gentleman  is  an  Irishman,  a  Christian, 
and  a  cousin  of  O'Connell's  ?* 

*'  *  Of  the  great  O'Connell ;  give  me  your  hand,  Signore ;  I  am 
truly  i^ad  to  see  you,  contentissimo.' 

**  *  He  wants  to  leave  us,  Don  Pietro,  but  I  say  no  ;  the  cousin  of 
the  illustrious  Hibernian  must  remain  here.' 

<« «  Certainly,  my  dear  wife ;  you  will  do  us  that  honor,  Signore  ?' 
<'  <  If  I  do  not  derange  you.' 

**  *  We  loved  him  whilst  he  lived ;  we  cherish  his  memory  now ; 
one  of  his  blood  is  dear  to  us.' 

« *  Tou  overpower  me  ;  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  his  family  and 
of  my  country  ;  you  affect  me  almost  to  tears,* 

<*  It  was  thus  1  won  my  battle  of  the  Mincio,  and  it  was  thus  I 
established  head-quarters  which  served  me  to  the  last  day  of  the 
campaign. 
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.  '«^  .iU)i».(i^yyoii,knQW>  an  Irlshmai^  wi  .«  Bomioi,  Oa^l^  «n^ 
UJ(ew)flf^a«oyym  oi  O'Coooell  (pnJy  seyeQ  tunes  reniQTea]!^  «ia^.«^ 
{  4i^i^i-wre  in  the  rent  whilst,  he  Uvq^  I  maj  he  ezeiu«d  for 
^ettiifig  a  night*s  lodging  at  the  expense  of  his  memorj  now  that  hp 
IS  in  the  gprave.  Whatever  may  he  said  of  the  Agitator  bj  enenu^ 
Q£,parMBans4it  honie^  there  is  bnt.one  opinion  or  his  worth  }d,*U 
Moman  Catholic  society  abroad*  He  i^  classed  by  all  amon^  tiM 
great  patriots  that  historv  record9^as  a  true  friend  to  religion  and 
to  hia  country,  and  I  will  add,  that  no  better  recommendation  to 
gpeneral  good  will  and  sympathy  can  be  •  found  than  an  association 
with  his  name> 'Combined  of  course  with  the  additional  adranta^e-of 
being  yourself  a  Paddy-man^  and  a  papiaL 

*' Don  Pietro  and  Donna  Lucia  were  neyer  wearied  of  speaking  of 
O'Connell,  and  whenever  .othbc  subj.e^t«l  faileq^  X  oame  out  vitL  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  of  wUch  he  w«^  the  hero^  and  nve  nnnierona 
instances  of  his  attachmesat  tp  liberty'  and  the  Chnstian  religion,  b^ 
which  term  alone  the  Boman  Caithblic  faith  is  understood  abroal 
I WM  many  .years  since  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Libo^tor, 
and  in  relating  various  scenes  of  his  public  life*  and  exhibiting  th* 
peculiarities  of  bis  manner,  I  hacl  no  occasion  to  draw  on  imagina- 
tiouy  but  merdy  to  describe .  events,  which  t  had  in  person  wiu 
niMed*" 

Mr*  Hooan,  when  grave,  is  sometunes  very  agreeably.  Having, 
aeen/smoh  ot  the  world,  mi  beings  from  hia  profesfoon,..  a  qiui£ 
and  close  observer,  he  has  brought  before  the  reader  minj- 
scenes,  and  manj  int^resting'phasi^  of  life  a&d  cfaaract^,  iai  the 
fair  lands  where  fate  has  cast  tlie  grater  porf;ion,  6t  his  exist*. 
mMAi  and  yet,  it  h  strange  how -well  he  has  succeeded  in  car>. 
rying  oat  the  objeots  of  hia  mia^oinaii  many  of  those  coumines^ 
Hie  Arrived  ih  Italy  ou  the  26  th  of  Febraary,  ISiS^  and  Mt-* 
himself  in  the  **awkw{ird  position  of  having  to  wtite  on'tlie 
state  of  Italy,  witnout  any  previous  traii^^  for.  the  subjecL^! 
A'<lu|ad'£s^  itcddbiyiriaU.  thait  he  arequued  io  knp^  4ih1 
labkiitg  ba^k  'ftMR','nvhilBi  reading  thbae  bookay  and  jreoalluijf itkit 
trnsliiig  ctmfid^fide  with  w%itch  yfe  t/iei^,  relied  <Mi'fite  fMr^' 
'^pwfl.,C9Pp?Po^de^/^'^e.m^uta^^  rescilve  ntr^eti^^W 
helieV;etoQ,1ippfe5itty,WiU^  priyaite  inforxn^tioufof .^l^|J,l«il^rt^ 
virtavd-^bUo^iiiatini^resai  )Mir<;£[on«i'8  6stiaiat«(D0AiiataaB6 
ral€  ahd  i)iimLlbim'tft)eiik)mbai>do^«oetus'8tateii&8ufiMetf^ 
afecarate.hnaj^'a§'f6TlbWV-^*''^ ';■    ''       ;  *'    .l»'H»Kii.c.:irfiiSfl 

'i»(£ittffafeppiirio4^  liM  JtmBtpmisaM  biij^migi^twm^ 

openly  avowed  at  Milan,  and  in  all  the  great  citTetofiilid  IpdaiiMlliis 
V|rtf|tfHi|t%ttafrdoiii./*  Tk9  mbitttT^  laidiMT  alku^itma^p^pKakdb, 
jdttMd^UftUllnuMldfc^'in'  the  ««te'tseatiitunt|^ -ia  all  '<llMfvi^Mntt()' 
aAtratI  ^allli^  Ofllf  fattavfinrpiiilrBtite  oppMuntiftcyilMke  vINiJkttM 
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^  "*Oii'tte  ii)nfe*j'MeVtiral'popTiUtidii  w^re^tfiet' ftidifl^jfc;  or 
aftUicfied  to  Aii'stHaii  ilbifAnioii^  for  under  the  'syarteni  Ifhfaft'tH^tt'tlt^ 
vwUd;  the'occupifer  of  tlie  land  paid  no  ffitect  taxeat^at^^^r'/ihi 
wiieheTel^  lib  had  c^n^e  of  conipTiLrat  7t  vr&s  i^imt  bi^  landlord^  iiid 
ti6t  lupdUist  the  gcm'emmfent  that  he  ffrokned.  •  ■  n »  <i 

'  •'  Al!  bohti-ibutiona  were  coUecitea  every  tUx  months  (Vott'thfe  ttrd- 

Eleior^  trhiliit  ^t^e  peasant  shared  with  hkn  half  the  pr<^d^tte;  "}A 
ne  ca$es  two-thirds,  th^  latter  finding  oxen  and  the  instrtiAlents  of 
shandrjf^  and  helng;  provided  wifh  a  home,  and  out-btLildSngs  hel 
^ssarj  to  ^ecur^  the  brop,  by  thb  indulgent  master.  ^ 

"  <'lty  tSiU  arfangementmepeasantk7  enjoyed  perfect  independem;e{ 
and  tl^  only  pprson  who  solfered  Was  t)ie  owi^  of  the  soil ;'  as,  hi 
idver^;8^a^6ns,''he'Kad  to'  pay' the  pf'e&tatel  or  produce  fax,  on  a 
«i&hial1o'n  made  Hi  k  form^i*  rea^,  so  Aat  it  more  than  once  happened^ 
that  his  half  or  'hi$i  /^htt^,  ai  th(^  cAse  tnfgHt  he,  did  not  equal  in 
i^onht  the  impost  ttDoV^.qiidtedr  and  he  Hterally  ^<ri  nothing,  the 
odcnpier  and  thd  gdvefniiien^  iihsdrbiilg'th'e  tvliole  sum. 

'••'The  ^asant  was  .ftifthar  ind;ulged  by  heirtg  permitted  to  rtrtj* 
from  the  mtilbert-y  iih^s  sneh  leavbs  as.Wtere  necessAry  fbrthe  maini 
tenance  of  as'tnaeny'iitt:-yOrms  as  he  cbtdd  re^i^  Oif  his  6wn  preniises: 
l^ese  urraug^^H  l!h^  s^y,  tended  to  encotifag^  habit«  of  ixlleness 
in  the  rural  population,  and  checked  everything  like  improvem^tit  ili 
the  cul^vatit^  of  jhe  land  j  but  this,  at  the  same  time  rendered  the 
people  Dappy  and  contented,  and  who  could  complain,  wh^n  before 
the  «irii€P  tcmcbed  Biduekify  fa^  who  tHl^the  soil  And  his  ftoily  w«r» 

'^ Moreover!  I.k4ow.  not  where  improvement  was  required,  as  the 
bounty  of  Providence  and  the  syatem  of  irrigation,  which  was  in. 
force  ev€n  in  the  Mantivkn  shepherd's  time,  have  rendered  the  Lom- 
barffo- Venetian  kingdom  one  of  the  most  productive  that  EmroplB' 
prsttiMAi    The  waters  of  Che  northern  Alps  flow  -b  strettnts  »f  ferw* 
mUg  l#  fthe-Mi&bio,  the  Adige  and  t^e  Wo,  no%  oi<utUng  Iha  01jp| 
and  the  Adda,  so  that  whilst  &  suh-drainage  is  everlastingly  goin^  on 
by  the  inclination  of  the  land  to  the  valley  of  the  ]^o.  surface  irriga- 
tion is  abundant^  provided  for.  ''  '    '    1   ■  '     •  '- 
i  "^o  irtlditibii  to  these  induoemfMs  f ot<  4ih^  ^^is4sitlitry  ^  rittblaih  ^et( 
tiil  L^Unri!nni<'^dteraiaent  took  t^are  to  DdnipywitbAtsiiroiopftoJilyi 
tl^i,j^[1|ici|Mit  tewii4>  and  toJtoftve.^tUs  vldll^ea  <<ui4  i^^..PfWt^7  ^^^^ 
frqmjhe  ey^-sore  of  the  Tedeschi  unifoi^m.'-           '    ^  .  ,  i  <• 

''  How  ofien  have  I  asked  the  farmer: — < tvheh  did  ybu  last  see 
thi'MdWrin these  parts?'  and  hbw  htidifiMj  ISMk  I ' receive thi»' 
aUititf^^  whv,  i&tf  before  tbeBetlktte  moYGliienta  «e)rMn)y!nMr"a 
^Hlfee/90itt«  c  AkD<«it-  atren-  yeifra  ta^o^a  .d^tac(bmfnD  .pMsedi  in  tbia 
neighbonrhood.  It  was  only  on  the  h^gh  Tpwi  between  Milan  and 
Venice^  Mantua  or  Brescia,  that  the  Austrian  military  ^re  fVe- 
^Mtlyiaen*  ai^d,  as  Iu*4M  we>are  concerned,  m  only  Iqew  ef  their 
eaMen^frM  heareay/ 

f^.Xojihisf  I  may  add,  that  the  praetaee  na^  by  the  Aoftriao  tav- 
cottaetem  towards  Hie  proprietors  of  the  soil  resembled,  in  a, milder 
degree,  .-the  odiolBa  tithe  system  which  prevailed  some^  thirty  ;f  ear  A 
ago  in  Ireland.    Good  seasons  and  bad  seasons  made  no  difference 
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to  tlM  nnpiijii^  agent,  and  the  forced  levy  on  the  proprietors*  torn 
property  was  inflicted  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  his  banking  ac- 
count was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  annoyances  and  drawbacks,  the  position 
of  the  Lombard  proprietors  in  general  was  to  be  entied.  Nearly  all 
were  wealthy,  and  the  palaces,  not  only  in  Milan,  but  in  every  other 
large  town,  and  the  luxury  in  all  displayed,  convinced  yon,  that  so 
far  as  material  prosperity  was  concerned,  the  gentry  had  nothing  to 
complain  of. 

*'  The  revenues  of  some  leading  men  were  immense,  and  many  of 
the  principal  nobility  might  compare  their  incomes  to  those  of  our 

Seat  families,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of  luxurioos 
splay,  not  even  in  the  Champs  Elys^e  at  Paris,  which  might  be 
said  so  closely  to  rival  Hyde  Park  in  the  season,  as  the  Corso 
Orientale,  at  Milan,  and  the  promenade  of  the  Boulevards  or  Bas- 
tions connected  with  it 

«  This  amazing  prosperity  and  superfluity  of  wealth  became,  how- 
ever, the  main  sprine  of  the  public  discontent,  as  the  nobility  were 
carefully  excluded  from  office  or  influence,  and  they  were  merely 
allowed,  like  sheep,  to  graze  and  get  fat  in  the  rich  pastures  of  their 
native  land,  provided  that  politics  were  excluded  from  their  ordinary 
conversation,  and  that  they  patiently  bore  what  was  called  the  pa- 
ternal dominion  of  the  Austrian  bayonet. 

**  What  rendered  their  position  still  more  tormenting  was,  that 
the  government  indulged  them  with  a  kind  of  constitution,  under  the 
name  of  provincial  and  central  congregatwnM^  but  which  bodies  dare 
not  say  a  word  in  the  shape  of  remonstrance ;  and  it  was  only  ahoat 
the  time  I  am  now  alluding  to,  that  the  central  comgr^aHomMy 
after  an  existence  of  thirty  years,  took  courage  to  make  a  formal 
complaint. 

<'  A  viceroy  was  established  at  Milan,  but  his  power,  except  lor 
the  suppressing  of  riot,  was  nominal,  as  he  could  do  nothing  without 
reference  to  Vienna,  and  even  a  license  for  establishing  oommodioos 
street-carriages  could  not  be  obtained,  because  the  Home-office  in  the 
capital  had  other  matters  to  attend  to. 

**  Then  again  the  enormous  sums  transmitted  to  the  central  go- 
vernment were  a  natural  and  fertile  source  of  complaint,  and  of  dail^ 
vexation.  During  the  French  occupation  of  the  same  territory,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty-nine  millions  of  zwanzigers,  or  about  one 
million  sterling,  was  annually  remitted  to  Paris,  but  for  some  years 
past,  no  less  tnan  eighty  millions,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  our 
money,  found  their  way  to  Vienna. 

*' These  nuUions  were  composed  of  the  sums  which  remained  hi  the 
collector's  hands,  after  the  expenses  of  local  administration  were 
paid,  so  that  the  public  burthen  consisting  of  the  direct  tax  oif  the 
prediale,  and  the  indirect  contributions  levied  on  scdt,  oil,  tobacco, 
sugar,  coffee  and  stamped  paper,  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  swanzigers,  or  five  millions  sterimg. 

*<  Another  sore  grievance  was  the  nomination  of  Anstriaas  to 
every  public  employment  of  any  consideration,  and  of  natives  to 
those  only  where  nard  work  was  to  be  done  for  a  small  remuneratioo. 
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No  lesfly  I  was  assured,  than  thirty-siz  thousand  Atutriaa  emflh^ 
were  settled  m  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  so  that  you  may 
imagine  how  indignant  a  gentleman,  who  ought  to  have  influence  at 
home,  felty  when  oe  saw  a  German  bayonet  at  his  door,  a  German 
civil  authority  without  whose  leave  he  could  not  visit  any  foreign 
land,  at  the  h&aA  of  every  department,  and  a  German  upstart  in  each 
branch  of  the  public  service." 

That  the  struggle  of  Charles  Albert  was  a  bold  one,  and 
that  he  was  a  brave  man^  with  a  good  deal  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  run  to  seed^  in  his  nature,  is  indisputable ;  but  that  he 
miscalculated  the  spirit  of  his  countrymeui  the  resources  of 
his  nation,  and  the  power  of  Austria,  is  equally  certain.  True, 
the  bold  struggle  of  a  brave  people  to  drive  the  stranger  con- 
queror from  their  own  land,  and  "to  beat  the  tyrant  back- 
ward home,'*  must  ever  excite  the  admiration  of  a  freeman, 
and  so,  Leonidas,  the  Medici  Van  Artevelde,  Washington, 
and  Bolivar,  ring  through  the  world  in  the  eternal,  iterated, 
swelling  diapason  of  the  existing  people's  acclamation.  Charles 
Albert  in  his  heroics  was,  Joseph  Mazzini  is,  but  a  dreamer, 
a  grasper  at  the  shadow  of  Italian  unity,  which  can  never  be 
achieved,  save  by  some  convulsion  in  which  throne  and  church 
of  all  the  lands  in  that  fair  country  shall  be  demolished,  it 
may  be,  in  part  annihilated,  by  means  more  hellish  and  more 
heaven-blasted  than  France,  in  the  maddest  frenzy  of  its  old 
Revolution,  witnessed.     No  doubt  the  Austrians  misruled  the 
weaker  states.    The  brave  heart  that  saw,  in  the  domination 
of  the  foreigner,  the  shame  and  the  degradation  of  his  own 
lovely  land,  was  a  traitor  to  his  alien  master.     He,  ^'  with 
soul  so  dead,'*  who  loved  the  scandal  of  the  coulisse,  or  the 
effeminate  and  idle  dawdling  of  loyal  coteries,  or  who  lay 
down  quiescently  extatic,  and  loved  to  worship  the  feet,  or  at 
the  feet,  of  the  ballerina  of  the  opera,  was  the  petted  ^ro^^/ 
of  the  court  party,  and  now,  as  Mr.  Honan  truly  observes, 
Milan  has  settled  into  a  state  of  half  mourning,  "  the  spirit 
of  a  great  metropoUs  is  goaei,  and  emigration  of  all  the 
patrician  families  has  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  its  present  and 
future  prosperity. — I  can  imagine  that  such  a  cliange  took 

5 lace  in  Duhlin  by  slow  degrees  after  the  Union  was  legally 
eclared :  but  what  occurred  in  Ireland  partially,  was  done 
here  by  wholesale,  and  the  Milanese  nobility  and  great  pro- 
prietors abandoned  their  palaces  in  town  and  iheit  e^tes  in 
the  country, — the  former  to  be  occupied  by  Austrian  officers. 
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and  not  unfreqnenily  by  Austrian  soldiers — and  the  laltcf  to 
be  numaged^  as  absentees'  lands  ever  are,  by  agents  equally 
ruinous  to  the  owner  and  occupier.*' 

And  why  did  the  Italian  revolution  fail  ?  why  failed  the 
courage  and  endurance  that  distinguished  the  fight  anmnd  Uie 
walls  of  Borne,  and  which  it  is  confessed  so  dntinguislndaii 
the  combats  of  the  armies  of  Charles  Albert  P  whj  was  thicfc 
no  magic  in  the  great  words  which  appeared  on  94!^  t\^  iqiUi 
of  Home  on  the  7th  of  May,  1849— Boman  Ebnbuo.:.  til 
THE  Name  of  God  and  of  the  People  P'*  Aka!  vk^has 
the  old  conqueror  ever  crushed  the  old  oonoueitd  raefe<=^4liB 
slang  cry  of  faith,  or  the  thing  men  call  fiuthj  patronage,  iljs 
bribe,  the  villain,  the  traitor,  and  the  strong  ann,  these 
crusiied  Itahan  union,  as  they  ever  will  cmah  the  nation,  er 
the  nations,  seeking  to  be  free  by  means  so  ill-judged  as  those 
adopted  by  the  Italian  nationalists. 

We  have  written,  that  in  Mr.  Honan'a  nature  tlieie  is 
something  of  Gil  Bias,  a  little  of  Figaro,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Micky  Free ;  we  now  add  that  in  his  admiration  of  Spanish  don- 
nas there  is  a  little  of  Tracy  Tupman,  and  in  his  love  of  the  sei 
generally,  a  small  share  of  Justice  Shallow.  All  the  singen^ 
remale  of  course,  all  the  danseuses  introduced,  are  old  frioidi^ 
and  when  he  complains  of  his  rheumatisms,  his  cnunpa,  and 
his  twinges,  we  fear  he  has  not  remembered  his  Horace,  of^ 

**  Speme  voluptates :  nocet  empta  dolore  volnptas.'* 

We  feel  tempted  to  cry  with  Shallow,  *'  O,  sir  John,  do  yon 
remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the  wind  mill  in  St.  Geoige*s 
field  ?''    Thus  Mr.  Houan  writes  of  the  Spanish  women  :-^ 

'*  The  handsomest  and  the  ugliest  women  I  saw  in  Madrid  Wf 
two  ladies  from  Barcclonay  The  one  was  perfeotaoo  in  Dms  aad 
person,  but  stupid  to  a  degree,  and  very  heavy  on  haad^  axeapt  ammf 
a  coieri9f  where  she  was  esteemed  a  paragon.  The  other  was  vio- 
lently plain,  but  so  sjnrituel  and  amiable,  that  in  one  ahott 
of  an  hour  you  forgot  her  want  of  good  looks,  or  nth» 
covered  that  her  eves  were  most  expressive,  and  that  hme 
enchanting.  Such  may  be  said  to  be  the  geaaral  chavafli 
the  Barcelona  womankind.  They  are  either  vary  loveljf^ 
ugly;  and  if  you  count  rose-buds  at  one  side  of  the  ~'~" 
match  you  with  a  lot  of  cabbage-stalks  on  the  other. 

**  In  the  mass,  there  ia  no  compariMm  to  ha  wiada 
women  of  Catalonia  and  those  of  Andalniia»  as  waU  aa 
Biscay  touching  the  province  of  Quipusooa :  the  ten 

most  expressive  evesy  the  most  symmetrical  fbrouy  and 

catelv  shaped  hands  and  feet  in  the  world  ;  whilst  the  Baroali 
are  dull  in  expression,  and  their  shi^Mt  are  moulded  in  too 
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•«  •  Then  the  Andalusian  mantilla  and  the  tight^fitting  black 
reu,  render  even  a  plain  woman  handsome ;  whereas^  the  Cat^ 
e  have  borrowed  French  fashions,  and,  not  knowing  how  to 
them  to  account  as  a  Parisian  would«  they  become  clamsj  itni» 
i«  of  an  elegant  original. 

i^  difficult  to  imagine  any  daughter  of  Eve  more  oharming 
iM  maidAD  of  Oadix  or  Seville,  is  in  her  gala  dre8a.*the  white 
11%.  pendant  from  a  high  comb  falling  over  her  rounded 
d^a ;  a  single  rose  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  a  pair  of  lan- 
hag  ejei  that  are  not  to  be  described.  I  am  speakmg  of  some 
I  jmr§  ago,  when  national  taste  was  yet  undefiled  in  Uie  south 
auk,  and  when  the  Gaditana  and  Sevil liana  received  no  other 
uition  from  her  mother  than  how  to  please.  All  that  may  now 
aqffedf  as  I  could  not  get  on  shore  at  Cadiz  during  the  voyage 
now  describing ;  but  1  hope  French  ftishions  are  not  in  vogue, 
•11  women  the  Spanish  are  the  worst  adapted  to  them,  and 

least  how  to  me  them  to  advantage. 

ITith  her  mantilla^the  white  I  prefer^  aa  contrasting  better 
her  glowing  and  sunlit  complexion — her  raso,  tight  dress,  and 
rerlastingly  agitated  fan,  with  the  bright  eye,  even  in  repose, 
ilitly  Bifentj  the  Andalusian  is  the  most  attractive  finnale  in  the 
if  aitd  if  you  are  under  thirty  years  of  MgB^  and  have  a  heart  to 
I  adviM  you  to  go  to  Seville  to  dispose  of  it.  I  promise  you, 
ver,  that  it  will  not  be  long  out  of  your  possession,  for  the 
f  girl  is  as  fickle  as  the  wind^  and  none  but  a  Spaniard  can 
e  ner  constant  affection.  Even  thoueh  yon  spoke  the  language 
Y  aa  correctly  as  a  native,  you  want  the  ilow  of  small  talk  and 
iqg  nothings^  with  which  the  Mqjo  alone  knows  how  to  fill  her 
ind  though  your  nature  be  the  most  impassionedf  she  will  think 
old  as  ice. 

The  women  of  Aspctia  and  Ascotia,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  to 
kip  early  in  this  chapter,  alludedj  are  of  a  different  claasy 
[h  equally  beautiful,  or  raliier  more  truly  so  than  their  southern 
k  They  are  as  the  Venus  of  Milo  compared  with  the  Yenua 
edicij  and  in  majestic  form  and  classic  charms  may  be  said  to 
iS  Europe. 

fivery  woman  in  these  towns,  from  the  Gountess  to  the  humblest 
,  IB  qdendid  in  face  and  form ;  and  ret  of  so  grand  and  serious 
wrtmenty  that  she  ensures  respect  whilst  she  excites  admiration, 
•eproiid  even  to  haughtiness,  yet  still  so  fascinating  that  every 
Mr  is  glad  to  be  a  willing  slave ;  but  I  never  knew  an  instance 
flMgner  making  a  strong  impression  on  her  obdurate  heart. 
f^Mlings  are  Biscayan,  and  not  Spanish,  and  the  humblest 
a  townsman  without  fortune,  to  an  English  or  French- 

IrlM  has  not  only  the  name,  bat  also  the  reality  of  gretX 

rhvBMn  bom  in  these  cities  are  not  indifllerent  to  the  charms 
iMbi  BmsgmUf  and  I  have  known  several  in  other  parts  of  the 
l^iill  of  whom  have  declared,  that  they  would  not  marry  any 
ffMof  Aspetia,  or  Ascotia ;  and  the  moment  they  had  realised 

2p 
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0ii£ReieDt  wealth,  they  wovld  return  home  to  select  a  partner  lor 

hfe. 

. .    ''It  eeeme  that  these  ladies  are  models  of  yirtoe  and  proprieAy ; 

can  we  say  the  same  of  their  Andalusian  rivab  ?*\ 

Mr.  Honan  may  have  loved  a  hona-roba  in  his  day^like  mil- 
lions of  other  wise  and  respectable  men,  from  King  SokwiMM 
to  the  late  Marquess  of  Hertford,  and  we  beUere  in  the  troth 
of  Alfred  Tennyson's  lines : — 

'<  How  many  a  father  have  I  seen* 

A  soher  man,  among  his  boye. 

Whose  youth  was  fml  of  foolish  noiie» 
Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green : 
And  dare  we  to  this  doctrine  give 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown. 

The  soil,  left  barren,  had  not  srown 
The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  uve  ?*** 

But  our  author  refers  to  his  ballerinas,  and  prima  dansuu, 
with  a  chackle,Yery  disagreeable  in  a  man  of  his  age; ''  the  little 
]<h!ench  milliner  "  is  always  mnning  *'  behinid  the  screen  ;**  he 
reminds  ns  of  poor  '*  Tattle,  a  half-witted  beau,  vain  of  his 
amours,  yet  valuing  himself  for  secrecy,"  in  "Love  for  Love, 
and  we  fancy  that  his  ballerinas  are  as  apocryphal  as  Trap- 
land's,  "  buzom  black  widow  in  the  Poultry/' 

The  reader  may  remember  tJie  theatrical  manager  in 
IKckens*  Chuzzletaity  who  is  told  by  a  noble  patron,  mat  he 
shall  have  his  support,  provided  the  corps  de  baUet  show  plenty 
of  legs,  and  though  Mr.  Honan  teUs  us  nothing  of  spangio^ 

E ink-tights,  or  gauze  petticoats,  well  bat^,  yet  he  appears  to 
ave  had  a  whole  harmless  harem  of  prima  domnas  and 
ballerinas,  whom  he  thus  introduces  with  all  their  tastea  and 
habits,    He  is  at  Milan,  and  writes : — 

*'  I  must  say  I  had  some  splendid  prima  cUnmas  in  the  list»  and 
when  I  see  the  names  of  my  inmates  mAlrSng  furore  at  Londoi^ 
Paris,  Naples^  and  Vienna,  how  anxious  I  am  to  know  if  they  re- 
collect the  funny  scenes  we  enacted  at  Milan ;  or  the  worthy  old 
gentleman,  who  pronounced  all  to  be  genuine  British  manofihctin^ 
and  saved  them  from  imaginary  horrors.  I  cannot  say  mach  of  my 
ballerinas,  there  was  not  one  celebrity  amongst  them ;  and  what  is 
a  danseuse  who  has  not  done  something  to  astonish  the  world,  et^kmr 
as  a  Taglioni,  or  Lola  Monies  ? 

'*  Dancers  should  only  be  seen  on  the  stage  in  their  aerial  coatnme 
— something  between  the  goddess  and  the  mortal ;  and  1  know  nc^ 

*  In  Hemoriam. 
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tiling  le«  attractive  than  a  doHseme  of  mere  flesh  and  blood,  who 
looks  like  other  women,  and  walks  with  her  toes  turned  out,  as  if 
ahe  had  the  batofi  of  her  master  ever  before  her  eves.  I  have  known 
most  of  the  celebrities  in  that  line*  but  Fanny  EUsler  was  the  only 
person  of  wit  and  intelligence  that  I  rememher ;  the  others  were 
mere  physical  monstrosities,  to  be  stared  at  when  seen  at  a  proper 
distanee,  but  never  to  be  regarded  near  at  hand. 

*'  From  three  years  old  the  future  wondear  of  the  ballet  does  no* 
thin^  all  day  longj  but  practise  postures  and  foot-flappings,  that  are 
to  give  elasticity  and  force  in  future  life.  She  is  at  one  moment 
Bmfpnft  one  leg  in  the  air  as  high  as  her  shoulder,  the  neict  trying 
to  sit  down,  and  yet  not  touch  the  floor ;  then  she  stands  or  runs  on 
the  pmnt  of  her  toe»  or  whirls  one  leg  like  the  limb  of  a  flail — and 
ahe  calls  that  grace,  and  dancing,  and  ue  poetry  of  motion  1  W  hat  can 
be  expected  from  such  an  education  ?  and  how  can  any  man  of  in* 
tellect  talk  to  a  woman  who  only  knows  how  a  tour  deforce  is  made, 
and  whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  defaming  nature. 

**  Tour  prima  dotata  is  a  dilferent  mortal — and  even  the  least  dis- 
tinguished have  something  St.  Cecilian  about  them.  I  defy  any 
singer  to  reach  a  high  d^ee  of  perfection  in  her  art,  without  ^reat 
mental  and  vocal  qualities — and  Fodor,  Pasta,  Catalani,  and  Mali- 
bran  were,  as  Jenny  Lind,  Grisi,  and  Oruvelli,  are,  all  more  or  less 
intellectually  ^ffced.  Though  the  artiste  be  without  scholastic 
forming,  meamng  that  of  the  boarding-school  or  the  home  gover- 
ness, still  the  poetry  she  reads  and  commits  to  memory  is  a  kmd  of 
education,  and  from  it  alone  she  must  receive  a  certain  share  of 
mental  culture. 

'*  The  Italian  opera  is  framed  on  some  classic  or  historical  sub- 
ject, and  the  person  charged  with  learning  a  principal  role,  is  com- 
pelled to  inquire  and  study  what  it  means.  The  sreat  majority  of 
the  old  and  modem  masters  read  profane  or  Christian  history,  to 
find  materials  for  their  libretto,  and  of  course  those  who  have  to 
represent  the  passion  of  Semiramide,  the  sufferings  of  Anna  Bolena, 
or  the  fatal  loves  of  Marie  Stuart,  must  consult  the  history  of  the 
period  in  which  the  sorrows  they  express  arose. 

"  Not  only  does  the  artiste  become  acquainted  with  the  lives  of 
the  great  composers,  but,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  lyrical  works 
of  modem  poets ;  so  that  the  prima  donna,  as  contrasted  with  the 
hoBenna,  is  a  being  of  a  different  order,  and  must  ever  hold  a 
kdgh^  place,  not  omy  on  tiie  stage,  but  in  society  beyond  it." 

Mr.  Honan  is,  as  we  have  stated,  very  often  agreeable  in 
his  descriptions,  and  important  in  his  details,  when  he  can 
persuade  himself  to  forget  that  he  is  an  Irishman.  He  has  seen 
much  of  life,  chiefly,  so  far  as  his  confessions  go,  its  bright  side. 
And  his  book  maybe  taken  as  the  experiences  of  a  clever,  wide- 
awake man  of  the  world.  Bnt  we  consider  that,  in  his  walk 
through  other  lands,  this,  as  he  calls  himself  Irishman,  who 
writes  in,  as  he  stat^  "  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  manner,"  has 
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forgotten  the  brogue^and the  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  poorer 
l)taBBe6\6f  "his'ooantiymen,  and  falls  into  the  sti^ange  mistake 
tf  "mabhig:  enr  well-edncated  Irish  women  nse  suehezprev- 
sioiM  a$l'^the  darting^^  ''the  hone^,^  which  we  supposed  had 
passed  MAy  with  the  '^  Teaguei'  and  ^  MurtoffA  Delafg^/^  of 
^etenty  jvars  ago.  Thackeray  saj^s,  '^  there  is  no  hunciour 
like irisfa  hUMoair /*  George  the  Foortb used  to  say,  '^thex^ 
wis  lio  gentleman  like  the  travelled  Irish  gentJeman."  Hr. 
HonAift  is  an  'Irisbmahy  koA  a  travelled  one^  Irlio  conid  be  a 
feutlelniaii  were  he  saUsfied  not*  to  be  a  wit;  h^l^infertii- 
natel^  he  i^  one  of  that  ^las6^  who  ttdstake'ffi)pf]^ey  for  hiv- 
moftr^andwie  fear  tilttteh  he  is  n6t-1ar  k^eMneVedfrom  fatei, 
whose  piiBridotiBni  a^d  whose  'feitti  Wonlii  6ofitinne  told  sil  Mar 
mthon  or  lonar.  Though  Sting  amidst  all'  the  eiMting  scenes 
ofiithd  ItaUamTetolulion^  he  faasno  wordef  tijtiiipathy  fer'Md 
meii;  and  with  a  gMnl  eans^.  '  Fk>^nd^,  with  the  Me^Hev,  soEid 
the  past-bytrianjphr  of  that  la^d  whdi^  thid  derchsMit^priBces 
stUiek  down  the  proud  power  df  a  ^rasbin]^  arisiocraejr,  is  un- 
noticed by  him,  and  the  glories  which  MachiavdK,  oiiSiOBcoe^ 
or  Hallam  might  have  tangbt  him  to  valoey  aroean  to  hm  no 
more  than^tbe  dreaming  4^  an  idiot,  or^  as  Bolinjgbrdke  has 
it^  ^  anthorited  TOmafnoe/'  No  thonght  of  libUH^,'  bo  »sp^ 
nation  aft^r  freedom^  ever  graces  the  mquent  nngrafcjeftdness 
of  Hr.  Ilonan's  pe^;  and  he  seems  to  thimc  tkat  the 
newspaper  writer  wno^  in  addition  to  his  g^ienl  labonr^  pro> 
duces  a  book^  is  more  worthy  than  he  who  conftnes  (dtnsdf 
to  Ihepag^  of  his  joamal,  just  as  the  Vicar  of  ^VaUefield 
iras  of  '^opinion  that  the  honest  man  who  m^rned  jand 
1)rQught  ^p  ^  i^^G. family^  did  more  service  ,tbm  he>^ir4(ibffQft- 
United  aingley^andonly 'talked  of  popdlatiim/'  •  -  \-\n\m  dcn'-q 
WewOTildrTiot  dweU  upon  these  points,  but  <lfiit^Ml^.9IdiMA 
IWttsIs  of;  Ms  cleVferness,  and/if  M^'i^r^t  ^^^^.^Mo^ 

be  di4..^ot  knotw  where  the  placo  wa3r8itttatM>^iiAd'^th«B^ 
tho)  oone^ndenUofldnb  ifonitiy  iff<!^^ 
necessary  information  through  the  kindness  of  t^e  prefleite^&I 
Of  Ciar^nffbn,  then  >j^ph^ntmg 'Gtest  ^ritdn  a^^lpW  Jl^ 
wasnecei^s^  upqut  aixiying.  ^t^Toeplit^  ,tihatHm(6ao«m.ot 
oncQ  begin  to 'Write^ auNl. thoigk ignosanttofione  ^iiglowvad 
oC  Oerman,  he]*  bypretending  to  be  siek^*  and  tiM»^;p£bcttH!n|( 
ttfo  attendhncd  of  a  gosiiiiipitigpoBtifcal  Inedicial  tnatf;'#^''^YU 
c^stciod^Freuolf,  dbtained  a  mass  of  floating  pofi^awinjw^ 
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mationi  which  those  who,  like  ourselvea,  read  the  M»mitig 
JBeraUj  i^  1836,  may  remember  to  have  swallowed  with  mofit 
txosting  ooofideDce.  ,£rom  a  "  IVench  miUiner/^  elderly /mm« 
donnas,  from  "  dan:9eu9ei/^  Mr.  Honan  has  eyer  obtained  -ixb- 
forvaa^xifl  and  this  he  told  the  world  as  fact  in  Ti€  Mominf 
JSerM,  and  in  Tie  Times,  and  that  which  he  now  relates  hb 
gj^es  from  jpaemorji  lest  it  might  be  supposed,  were  he  to  r^ 
|erHto(,t)^colt]fiinsof  these  papers,  that  he  is  book-making. 
yV.^  .diffei  with  him  iu  this,  we  consider  that  the  chief  valuf 
9{  his  '',  Adventoiea"  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  aro  r^ 
latedby  an  eye-witness,  the  authenticity  and  weight  of  whose 
aooonnta  must  ever  be  most  reliable  when  freshest  wntteu. 
Had  Mr.  Honan  thought  rather  of  his  readers^  than  of  his 
clevernessi  the  pre^nt  work  would  be  much  more  useful,  and 
far  more  saleable.  His  vanity  is  absurd,  and  he  seems  to 
think  himself,  he  having  ended  his  travels,  like  Gil  Bias,  when 
^tting  out,  '^ £a  Euiteidme  Merveille  du  Monde"  as  the  fcd*- 
lowing  proves  :— 

^«  What  I  want  the  public  to  understand  is,  that  the  ctfmpitigtts 
wUch  I  now  write  are  not  taken  from  newsoaper  eorrsflpondidM^^ 
and  that  I  draw  from  memory  alone,  and  not  nrom  any  other  sonrpa. 
I  might  compose  a  political  narrative,  as  well  as  (nsclose  matlwrp 
ii^efm  or  prejadlcial  to  the  public  aerrice,  bat  I  know  that  the  ge- 
4l4rar 'reader  detests  such  solemn  undertakings,  even  if  I  had  talent 
-or<pawi8r  to  execute  them.  .    .  r.    .         ..,.11 

; '  ^'  IJaf6rtunately»  I  have  lived  behind  the  soenes;  and  hn«w  tib 
well  how  state  policy  is  carried  on,  and  how  state  papers  are.dfawji 
up  ;  and  as  within  the  curtain  of  a  theatre  all  scenic  illusion  is  Jqa^, 
so  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  interior  of  the  diplomatic  world  is  reduce^ 
ta  homely  oommon-place  dimensions  witn  me;  and  when  I  heat 
prime  ministers  extolled  for  the  great  capacity  they  6xbibke4>i^ 
•ndi  an  oeeaaion,  I  laugh  heartily  as  I  remember  by  whom  the  ^bm- 


name  a  prime  minister  with  whom  I  '  transacted  business;*  wM  w^ 
pot  a  mere  cypher  ere  the  matter  on  which  I  saw  hipft'WaS'ooaL 

cla4^ 

' ,  ^  In  former  davs  great  men  were  seen  towering  above  their|  fyU 

tew8»  btyt  education  is  now  so  general,  that  equality  is  produced, 
hoi  by  reducing  the  great,  but  by  elevating  the  whole  publfc.to'  th^ 
knsa  standard.  Junius  in  our  diu^  would  be  a '  secrood-elasaiirHt^, 
not  lively  enoiwh  even  for  a  police-office  ;  and  t)teteiA:move)rdBJ 
talent  in  the  editors'  and  parliamentary  reporters' rQO^,C|f|a(I^0f;n^ 
paper,  tlian  would  have  rained  immortality  half  a  ^^"^^ri^^,  1 4^ 
dison  Would  at  this  hour  be  set  down  as  an  old  twaddlterj  Steele  only 
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as  a  smart  man  ;  Johnson  as  a  great  bombastic  bore ;  and  Swift 
alone  deemed  worthy  of  a  first-class  engagement.  Sterne  would 
have  shrunk  before  the  qnick  and  qo^nt  humour  of  Mr.  Wights 
once  the  Bow-street  reporter,  and  subsequently  editor  of  the  *  Morn- 
ing Herald ;'  and  can  Fieldiing's  or  Smollett's  hapj^est  momenta, 
surpass  the  ori^nal  variety  and  creative  fanc^  of  Dickens ;  or  the 
profound  analysis  of  human  nature^  and  sarcastic  dissection  of  men's 
motives  by  Thackeray." 

During  his  life  abroad,  Mr.  Honan  met  many  celebrated 
people,  amongst  the  rest  Madame  CSatalani.  The  following  is 
a  description  of  her  home  life  at  different  periods :  it  is  a  siweet 
picture,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  author  is  neither 
Mick  Honan,  nor  a  flunkj,  but  simply  Mr.  Honan  :^ 


**  Among  the  many  houses  where  strangers  were  hospitably 
ceived,  the  villa  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Catalan!  was  one  of  the 
most  frequented.  As  1  had  the  pleasure  to  know  this  magnificent 
artinte  and  most  amiable  woman>  in  England,  one  of  my  earliest 
visits  was  to  her,  and  as  she  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  my 
relatives  in  London^  she  welcomed  me  as  a  friend,  and  overpowered 
me  with  attention. 

'*  She  was  still,  though  of  mature  vear8>  majestic  in  form,  and  I 
might  sav  beautiful  in  ace,  with  such  a  combuiatioii  of  disnitj  and 
warmth  m  her  manner,  that  all  who  saw  her  now»  as  m  youth* 
loved  and  worshipped  her. 

"  She  was  aurrounded  by  a  numerous  fanulv  who  lived  upon  her 
looks,  and  sought  to  anticipate  every  wish,  and  by  a  crowd  of  £nenda 
whose  devotion  she  fuHy  appreciated. 

**  Gatalani  was  bom  to  be  a  queen,  and  iaatead  of  ruling  the  stagey 
she  ought  to  have  graced  a  throne,  as  her  moral  worth  was  as 
transcendant  as  the  beauty  of  her  person ;  but  never  did  the  pro- 
fession of  an  artiste  receive  more  honour  than  at  her  hands*  and 
she  advanced  it  to  that  height  of  dignity  to  which  Mrs.  Siddoss 
raised  the  character  of  an  English  actress. 

*'  On  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  to  Enriand,  I  was  invited 
more  than  once  to  spend  a  day  at  her  villa  at  Kidimond,  and  thers 
the  few  privileged  persons  admitted  to  her  intimacy  saw  what  the 
g^eat  Catalan!  really  was  in  domestic  life. 

''  The  drawing-room  windows  opened  on  the  lawn,  and  her  great 
delight  was  to  waiider  from  one  to  the  other,  as  fanov  dicftatei^ 
and  when  she  thought  no  one  was  observing  what  she  did. 

"  Her  friends  understood  this  amiable  ci^>rice  of  not  heiqg  no- 
ticed, and  whilst  we  chatted  together,  read  the  newspaper,  or  the 
last  novel,  she  flew  from  place  to  place,  to  pluck  a  rose,  to  visit  her 
aviary,  to  make  a  hasty  sketch,  to  run  over  the  notes  of  the  piano* 
ai^  to  indulge  in  fantastic  warblings,  imitations  of  birds,  or  trials  of 
vocal  skilU  that  thrilled  every  heart. 

<<  Of  the  grandeur  of  the  primas  donna's  professional  style  the 
world  had  full  cognisance,  but  of  the  pure  and  simple  melody  of ' 
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▼oiofty  none  but  the  fayoured  few  had  any  true  idea.  She  was 
au)re  tragic  than  Madame  Pasta^  as  mellifluous  as  Madame  Bossiy 
and  as  soul-subduing  as  Jenny  Lind,  and  when  she  indulged  in 
daring  flights  of  musical  combmation,  it  seemed  as  if  a  lark  wab 
soaring  to  the  heayens^  or  as  if  a  canary  bird  was  straining  its  wild- 
est notes. 

<'  Perhajpe  it  was  only  a  single  word  she  utteredf  or  a  sinele  bar 
she  went  tnrough,  or  it  might  be  the  part  or  whole  of  some  fayour- 
he  air,  but  it  was  the  songstress  of  nature  unfettered  by  the  rules 
of  art ;  when  suddenly  yoice  and  gesture  would  chan^^e,  and»  as  if 
by  magic,  we  saw  the  tragic  actress  crossing  the  stage  m  all  the  ma- 
jesty  of  lyrical  power. 

*'  If  one  word  was  8aid>  or  the  slightest  applause  giyen*  the  charm 
was  broken  for  that  morning,  and  the  child  of  nature  became  the 
high-bred  lady,  doing  the  honours  of  her  house  with  unaffected 
grace. 

"  Saeh  as  Catalani  then  waet,  I  understood  from  her  family  she 
•liU  remained,  and  nothing  eould  be  more  exquisite  than  the  occa- 
sional flights  of  song  in  which  she  indulged  in  her  daily  rambles 
throuRh  the  fine  grounds  of  her  romantic  yilla. 

*^  Alas !  the  dirine  songstress  did  not  liye  much  longer  to  charm 
her  friends,  and  adorn  society.  She  fell,  a  few  months  after  the 
period  I  speak  of,  a  rictim  to  the  cholera  at  Lyons,  to  which  place 
she  had  fled  after  the  Grand  Duke  abandoned  Florence." 

Beader,  we  now  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Honan^  and  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  we  have  dwelt  at  too  great  a  length  upon  his 
faults,  let  it  be  remembered  that  lie  came  before  us  Irish  in 
name,  slang  Irish  in  the  tone  of  his  book,  and  professing  to 
be  an  Irish  literary  man.  This  Irish  Uterarj  man  is  just  the 
character  we  would  be  most  willing  to  support  if  deserving; 
but  we  consider  that  Mr.  Honan  is  not  deserving,  and  he 
having  slated,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  volumes,  ''if 
the  reading  world  condescend  to  accept  my  humble  contribu- 
tions in  another  series  of  campaigns,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  ready  to  begin,''  we  wished  to  express  our  dissent  firom 
any  continuance  of  his  *'  Personal  Adventures"  in  the  same 
strain. 

Should  he  wish  hereafter  to  write  in  another  spirit,  ablv 
and  cleverly  as  beyond  all  doubt  he  can  write,  he  shall 
have  our  good  will  and  good  offices,  and  as  in  the 
days  of  Ireland's  greatness,  Irishmen  helped  each  other  ''for 
the  love  of  the  old  tongue  of  the  Gaels  of  Erin,"  so  we,  for 
the  sake  of  our  country's  literary  honour,  will  aid  ^the 
Irish  author  when  we  can  do  so  honestly  and  sincerely. 

The  other  work  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  young 
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4JBfitt»ii  gentlaniftii,  i^^ibas  'jinde>A  long  pedtetma tear 
throagh  Imrope*  Hayinj^  tenchtfll  iVieniiaLin  .the  ipting  of 
U36l>  he  resowedi  to  oontiniM  his  route  isApHisuigBffj^  miA 
tibe^rosfilt;  of  his  eKpmeoce.  of  the  cdniittjyipDlitiieiiltai^tjo*^ 
cdll>'  IB'  ^ven  ia  this  toij  clenst  and  '  iatmstiag  boftk.  i  > Wd 
ari$  paHsouIady  pkased  with  Hr:  Bhmxb  ;f  he'nevBf  Qoin|wiii 
bb  own  coostrj,  and  its  instkutioiis^  iritb  tfaoseioMHuop^l 
unless  in  a  fair  and  manly  s|)iiii>aiid  jet  a.fboniiiike  hi%eB*> 
tfirtd  .upon  lor  the  paspoae  >  of  •  beings  yejeNnatnteiof  ihe  tpofli4* 
tioB  of  a  people^  is  doubles- tint'flpedea'iof>ira(velli]lg''iiiaifc) 
lihfcljfLto  'Ama  the  obstirvc?  vathijtjcffik^  fM-By^tf  6nBttfe:ohh! 
semd^  mose  tlnkil6rt7-£baei)years>agd^)<idierfjcffl^ 
Fiev&'s  ^*  Lettrea  sur  VAngleterr^* —  ,4  *... ' 

^'Stonei;  aBiiiAoi^.taid/jbnR«^iddbflftj)»tfi(i^^ 
ercnothe.  oidlonitaiicling  rifiik)tf^(]!»teBigT(^]ifii^fedadn&    ▲* 
miaeratoskAditrahreHov'^ill*  basdly.  fdlffUI  npaniibfi  gifanile 
audi  faUbpav;  aft^tket;  icoinitriQB  thcU  Hmnamr  a!i  bo** 
taniat  *  win    dot  'vondehl  Vae  non^detatj^ti^^  \v^  aia'.«gri« 
(mltNi^al^u»i  «ilifath£i%dbtaiH  ^heaytci^'fc^l)  fMBiaan; 
but  the  trai^eUer  wiiD  -obsertei  onf  titer  manqtw^  jiMits,  *aiid' 
inlBtit«tiofi8.  of  otMr  doo^tries,'  moflt  have  ^inigiaipsttdliiB' 
iDJiid  from  Hhe  iei^tansiTb'  and  poverfhl  dominion  of  ,asBooiaiian^ . 
must  hiftTO  estingnishbid'tihe;. agreeable  and  deceitfri.fiBdiBgA' 
of  national  Yamtj>  add  otdtivaited  that  patient  .baniiHtytia^ufeli) 
builds  general  infereiiced  only  upon  the  repetition  of  indi- 
vidual faot&    .Everything  he  sees  shocks  some  pasaioii  or 
flatters  it  j  and  he  ii  perpetoally  seduced  to  distort  facts,  ao 
as  .to  render  them  agreeable  to  his  system  and  Us  &el« 
iqgsr*  .    ' 

Mr.  Brace's  totir  was^an  eventful  one,  And  althon^iSteilis 
may  have  had  some  autholaty  fov  statingrr-'^  the  setitiin^ita!' 
traveller,  olnlyj  raoets  with  adventures,"  this  book  piwes 
that  in  .a  oouAtry  snob  as  Hongaiy  many  eooritiiig,  and 
SQme!diaagi;eeiiUe^  iaticidciktsl  WiU  aiisCi  Some  of  these  were 
e^peri^nottl  by  okir^authxnv)  andi  he  t  ton  cry  witb  John  Ban^ 
yato's  JbiaCTiBj(|)i^r%fr^tAg£^gralkdd'j  ■■piiiwi 

o£this.wom4ri  l^feedbniJla-jiidlrteiil  'plfeb'  whcvei  fbere*Sfa»} 
a  den>  aendiidaid  .me.jdowB  fn^that  place  to  sleep ;"-liD^-3(r4  f 
Braee  was,  duitng  six  iteeikt^-^>  captive,  on  sosfaici^  iatdoi « 
Austrian  prison.    Of  tbatrwild,jstrange  IsimI,  Hnagary,  with 
its  half  Westerni  half  Oriental   people ;    with  their  brave, 

.-■■  ■  *>■         ■}       |»»       M«4  *<«*i«      .l«H^>t»     ■«■«.      1*1.      j«...-il        ...         I«l  . 

•  RcT.  S.  Smith's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  52. 
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met  straggle  to  beat  liie  enslaver^  backward^  to  his  own  homej^ 
Pith  all  the  degradation  of  the  people  now,  and  all  tthe  hail 
tMEB  inflicted- 'upon  them  by  the  Austrian;  with  the  bold 
kmi^heatted  man  who  drove  the  imperial  robbers  from  itlii 
J]tf>er  Duiube ;  with  the  8,000  heroes  who  held  .80,000 
lnHDn9,>  for  tlurty  hours,  at  bay,  b^  Debreczin ;  with  ithe 
iBfre  htssars,  who,  unable  to  use  then:  horses,  stormed  Ofen 
wtoet^  of  the  true  hearts  that  broke  their  swords,  and  shot 
Iruf jhorsef  and  themselves,  when  the  news  reached  them  that 
Uvgey-had  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  had  hod  down 
M(  wiBtOB^a  Yilikgos — with  all  these  excdtsng  and  .{Rowing  idcu 
0iy  IJfrt  'BcBoe'«  book .  is  rendeired  /VBluiJ^t  and  4niter* 
lining.  i-  ^.  -•■    •-•'.-  \  ■ 

yOf^hejloritiDii^mfi^tiw  fiungsfristnipso]^  before  the  ce^lu- 
ybm,  0idef/t|ieiil|>rBSEistvn)ndition/it  may  be^R^ellto  offer  some 
Biirfiiliaiervatianq^i  liWhtin*  Albertl  1^  Second  ofAfintria  re- 
flMedithc  onywKKtf  Hukigary;  the  tlatter  state  waa  ^iirfemed 
fvmcai^  d£i4inildj*fmdali8mf  and  although  the  kingdoms 
rnei uni^,  Hm^avy:  preserved  a  /species  of  bastard  'mdepeiii> 
hoee,  t;QSie  eospccor  was  Lord,  his  enemies  were  hei  enemies, 
all  diiauiesi^  all  arrangements  in  which  she  was  eoneeamed, 
Ebftfiininfliproaeedings,  all  legal  jurisdiction,  to  be  bindings 
hDoU'&rMireceit^&ibe  sanction  of  the  Hungarian  legisiatUMi 
lliuipp^iedj.sttangely  enough,  that  in  Hungarian  feuddism 
bd'CroWni  had  managed  to  make' the  feudal:  tenure  a  speciesiof 
mght^service,  in  which  the  vassals  depended  upon  the  king; 
B-fieigneur,  more  than  on  the  immediate  Lord.  Each  defenee 
l^ihe  crown  was  a  new  purchase  of  his  secure  semi^freedom 
D  the  vassal,  and  whilst  in  England  the  servitium  mititare^ 
iid>evenlthe  terviiium  ioia,  had  been,  so  early  as  the  teigri'of 
Idwavd  the  Eourth,  commuted  onto  ^Ar^^i^eif,^  •  thcfeudal 
enwrea  ol  Hungary  continued  in  fiill  force  until  the  jreor 
BAST.  The  internal  government  of  the  country  was  not  unlike 
haft /which  prevailed  in  Ireland  befotethe  Union,  nssdming 
haiiiiceroy' Austrian,  and  the  fomr  provinces/ito  /some  extent^ 
yJapi  iidcnt,  but  iciteated  fog/gdne]faIii|Mliopiil  piaposeKL  ^  Jl 
mpleyiwild  and  independent  like  the 'Honj^arians^imnst'err^B 
lojeakms  of  what  they  conceived  an  infringement)  cf  their 
ts,  and  when  Kossuth  set  up  his  fiarliamentdry.-GazeUe^f'' 
intheyearlBSO,  and  called  the  attention  ofthenaticpioitbe'' 


>  <     •   fc  ■* 


*  Reeves*  History  of  the  English  Law,  Vol.  ill.  p.  297. 
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mis^Bflaagemeiit  of  Hangftnaa  a£Eun  in  genetalj  th^qudkJ^ 
learned  to  hate  the  Anstriim^  and  year  by  year,  daring  Ko»^ 
anih's  persecutions,  and  oeaselees  oideayoara  to  redreea  die 
injaricB  of  his  oonntry,  this  hatred  giew  fieroer  and  mooee  en- 
during. At  length  on  the  19th  March,  1848,  the  Ausfcrian 
Government  was  driven  into  the  concession  of  an  indqi^idenl 
Minii^  to  Hungary.  The  formation  of  this  Ministry  waa 
committed  to  Count  Louis  Batthyanvi,  who  nominated  Kceaufth 
Minister  of  JPinanoe.  Kossuth's  abiUty  in  this  ofiSce  will  be 
best  judged  by  the  hct,  that  although  the  highest  revenue  ew 
yielded  to  Austria,  had  been  onlv  2S^,000/)00  Aoons  pea 
annum,  the  Minister  was  aUe  to  demy  expenoes  amountiiigto 
42,000,000  of  florins  at  once,  and  to  leave  a  surplua  lund 
in  the  hands  of  Government,  with  which  he  established  a 
National  Bank  at  Pesth,  the  capital  of  which,  soon,  amounted 
to  5,000,000  florins  (£600,000).  On  this  he  iaaned 
1£,500,000  florins  in  bank  notes,  iVom  the  improved  manage* 
ment  of  the  Government  propeity, — imnes,  salt  works^  £o., 
they  yidded  tenfold  more  profit  thiui  formerly*  This  incnaaa 
foimed  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  taxation,  and  the  Nalional 
fund,  in  December  1 848,  nine  months  alter  the  concession  of 
an  independent  Ministry,  amounted  to  28,600,000  florins^ 
(£2,860,000),  which  drove  the  Austrian  baiJ^  notes,  anumni. 
ing  to  about  45,000,000  florins,  entirdy  from  the  oooatrj. 
He  raised  an  independent  army,  a  National  guard,  a  National 
militia,  which  shortly  after  the  ont*break  of  the  revolatioDy 
amounted  in  the  gross,  to  130,000  men. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  materials  with  which  Kossuth 
obUged  to  work.  According  to  Fenyes,  the  most  aUe 
tician  of  the  country,  the  population  of  Hungary  in  1842 
12,880,406  souls,  of  these  6,180,188,  were  Boman  Gatholios, 
1,822,844  belonged  to  the  Greek  Ghnrch,  and  the  Protest- 
tants.  Unitarians,  and  Jews,  amounted  to  5,427,883  aoola. 
At  the  out-fareak  of  the  revolution,  the  number  of  Benen,  or 
peasants,  who  owned,  or  who  occupied,  houses  and  fioms,  waa 
1,600,000,  and  these  were  forced  to  bear  all  the  great  wcigfat 
of  taxation  and  feudal  labor,  and  the  peasant  who  possessed 
about  thirty-one  acres  was  '^  a  full  landholder,^'  and  sufajeei 
to  the  entire  demand  of  labor*  Every  ''full  landholmr^' 
should  labor  on  the  Lord's  estate,  one  hundred  and  four  days, 
with  hard  labor,  and  fifty  days  with  oxen,  during  the  year.  He 
was  obliged  abo  to  repair  bridges  on  the  estate^^e  was  bound 
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to  suffily  oxen^  to  carry  soldiers,  at  tke  rateof  S«.  bd.  per  mile — 
he  was  obliged  to  oay  a  ninth  of  all  his  wheat,  com,  wine  and 
tobacco,  to  his  Lora,  and  also  to  pay  a  tax  of  li.  lOi.  per  annua 
for  Ins  house — ^he  was  oomjpellea  to  pay  towards  the  support  of 
the  ParUament,  and  to  de£ray  a  portion  of  the  war  tax,  also  to 
receive  soldiers  at  billet,  and  to  snpply  recruits  as  demanded; 
This  was,  doubtless,  slavery,  but  it  was  feudal  slavery  only  in 
name.  The  peasant  could  bring  his  case  before  the  superior 
courts  of  law,  in  all  disputes  between  his  Lord  and  himself^ 
and  if  he  could  jvove  unjust  treatment,  the  former  was 
faced  to  pay  all  expenses.  In  all  diroutes  between  the 
peasant  and  other  parties,  the  Lord,  ana  the  neighbouring 
nobles,  were  the  judges.  The  peasant  could  marry  without  the 
permission  of  the  Lord ;  he  could  pawn,  or  lend,  his  moveable 
or  immoveable  property,  a  power  unknown  in  Austria;  he  oonld 
possess  124  acres  of  land,  whibt  in  Austria  he  could  hold  no 
more  than  81  acres.  He  could  purchase  his  freedom,  he 
could  inherit  property,  and  when  he  had  bought  liberty, 
or  when  his  Lord  had  sold  the  estate,  he  was  free  from  taxa« 
tion  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  whilst  in  Bohemia  and 
Gallicia  he  was  subject  to  a  charge  of  five  or  ten  per  cent. 
To  the  Hungarian  Bauer  a  large  tract  of  meadow  land  was 

g*ven  free  by  the  Lord ;  he  had  also  the  right  to  collect  woodj 
r  firing,  in  the  forest;  and,  by  paying  a  trifling  sum  he  pos- 
sessed the  privilege  of  feeding  his  hogs  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  in  the  plantations  of  his  landlord.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  feudal  system  in  Hungary;  that  it  was  mild 
must  be  freely  admitted,  and  that  it  was  caJeulated  to  produce 
friendly  feeling  between  the  chief  parties  is  dear;  for,  after 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  1847,  the  Bauer,  in  numerous 
instances,  returned  to  his  master  for  the  purpose  of  working 
for  him  free  of  charge,  though  no  longer  his  vassal.  Why,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  the  revolution  take  place  P  Sonply  because 
the  intervention  of  the  representative  of  Austria  was  found  to 
be  intolerable,  and  because  Hungary,  like  Ireland,  was  deserted 
by  its  native  aristocracy.  Theheaviugs  of  revolutionary  Europe 
were  felt  through  the  land,  the  scoundrelism  and  selfishness 
of  Jellacfaich,  the  foul  treachery  of  Austria,  and  bold  hearts  of 
the  Hungarian  people,  all  conspired  to  produce  the  revolution, 
and  when  Austria  gave  a  free  Parliament  to  Kossuth,  she 
should  have  beecn  prepared  to  yield  farther  concession  when 
demAuded. 


6M  TUB  nUSfl  aVAMPERLY  KEVtitW.' 

ItrJfi  nueoeaniy  novto  ?efer  totheitraggle  made  %' the 

h^'wh ;  'bit  of  the  present  position  of  Pesth  atnd  the  ixlkAii- 
1^i»,}fi,  BrfK»  give9  the  foUowing  jQelancholy  luQeoaQi:-^- 

M  .'«([  wasisttrpriiedtttaiioBt  Atthe  little'  life  apptamt  is  eiKheif  dif, 
OBMtlm^iig  the  vnoal  lii^eljr  towlu  In  Burbpe.  *  My  ftoqnioittiiMi 

Sjn that  i  oannot «fc <«11  Sikiiigtiicy Ibeeoiitrast between  the  mwtM 
Bttfb^Pettii  DOIT)  mi.  that  beftyra  the  devolution,  or  dnri&gtto 
jtur  laia.  Thea  the  Mtf  w«b  fuU  of  ih^  reBtt7  who  i^tstte^iwrei 
goodpffft  df  thermtfy  the  tti^oeta  thronged^  Vitk  brilHuit  emdp^ 
and  lively  with  all  the  gav  costumes  of  the  HnAgm^aA  aolAcfy  nA 
mdhim^x  The*  «!taBi»«{of  bvslBA^  and  fruv^,  too^  irt»  iMekad 
thtBovgh  aiary  &aiHAigQite0i^>  ThfiM  wtk  iMyt]]torttapB  in  Bufo^w 
MUiaat^  sfirr2i]|n  cketfi^bl  a  pity  as  Badk-Pesth:  The  Ltttigi  «r 
Parliitaietity  mathere^  aoMing'  torelher  ail  l!ie  (iriftoipial  mea  dftslent 
and  nkA  throo^  HaMurrj  'Theatres^  bad  <beeft  bailt,  bot  mftrior 
to  thosetfli  Viemk.  'iM^Ilsi icii^  the  4)iettil&'fiwope.  A^shm^ 
afltet  theplanof  aLo«dbn*ellib(iwrth  the  m6it  elegartt'0Oiif«0MM« 
for  bachehyr%  wis  bnacM^A-Straio^c^i  gadlered  together  here  frm 
all  partaiof'Jhi^pe/iand  ileri  waaiao^^efiiied  ee^ie^  oft  ibe  Con^ 
nentwherea  foreigner  of  educittOtf  iM^d'^saF'pleaKaallf  ^|^aii 
time  as  among  th^  social  circles  of  the  Qnngariaa  capital.  KowIIm 
Streets  keetai  atiU^aixdlffef^sar'  If6  e^)ii|)^^  kje  f£&.'  the  Hb- 
gariaiLcaakame  Is.fbebiiidaii.'  The  tiebk«iea  of  Hungarf,  ^iMa 
of,  W^i^t  and  wit,  tha  leadera  ^  the  nation^  who  once  llied  iMai^ 
and  gave  the  life  to  its  circles  and  drew  business  within  its  wtUf  «ni 
now  scattered  abroad  as  exiles  through  every  land^  or  are  Uiiiv  lo 
gloomy  and  insecure  retirement  on  their  estates.  Wariness  nu 
trtierly  flagged.  No '  one  haa  any  confidence  in  tbe^sdntiamaeeA 
ibe  piresent  omditien  ai  Hungai^«  The  atream  of  oomatuaioilMa 
which  once  poured  over  the  bridge  is  now  mei^e  enough.  It  li 
calculated  by  candid  people  that  the  population  of  Buda^Pesthj  oooa 
some  120,000,  has  diminished  full  50,000 1  Strangers  seldom  rial 
h  riow,  er  if  they  do,  have  no  heart  to  stay  in  A  place  where  ero^ 
Ibreiffner  is'  under  the  spying  eyes  of  a  police  agent. 

**  I  happened  to  call  upon  a  workman.  As  soon  as  he fcondl 
was  abou^,^  travel  in  Himgary,  he  burst  fc^tl^'O,  Bv^s  if  jon,a^<l 
only  have  seen  our  country  four  or  five  years  ago  I ,  .Ido  not  beawft 
ti&ere  wto  so  fihee  and  happy  a  coontry  m  Europe.  '  wine  ajid  c(vDi 
and  everything  so  cheap  tor  the  poor  man — ^the  mitj^y  iMSd^^* 

Erovements  and  reformiiur  everywhere,  and  we  YaA  our  Parliamenti 
ere  in  Pesthpafid-^ar^  ^teTib^^c^^bJi^flVe^'iMepeDde&tof 
Auatria).  AndnoiatheiPeriaA tali(to  erarythiiusj  Wtttfaiaer!^^ 
thr»e.gaidc«ilQr<p#ll»tafc.  ■jawiaviaqr  «ptNi»A.4>f^metBt  £tf  taxedr'^IM 
Y«ih\)i|b(tad'jlhfMra.is«tat  oft/the^^ardaaa,  iandffaa.ftheaMfciwai-  ^^m 
tbe9J>«lBiijaao  ixQihiiigw..  We  h«fe<.ltfat  4Miti  Qoitj^ofctandcoi^ 
Qigtibai'»-(Meae4afiO(n)av9«[>ting,iet  elections,  or  Psiilifairta*g» 
iOiJRiftrttoHTto  whok  fjeuntoy  ia^dead  V  r  1 1  ^l..  ulf  'l^.  n-l 
I^h^vet  b^enrtq  soil  ab(aic^iiahlta^oe^aiBOBb'«£  tfaa  ^hMfeedmbaaw^ 
Htiraglr^ttcAiaKttefltaly  thatiliiad'^cliaBeniliafPesrlia^taawdo.lmei 
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ito  Hiwgai^*«*4t  wottldt give  me  «o» iiDptrfeot  anideaof  tilMe iiAtloii. 
If  ^  c6«14  jb^^e  «ome  beforo  the  fi.eTolatiQn  I  should  ^A¥e  seen  thA 
country  in  lU  pride  apd  glory,  intensely  active  and  exeited  in  ita 
political  Hfej  and  every  kind  of  material  improvement  going  on.  Or« 
if  f^eetM  httve  cotti^  immediattiy  after  the  Revolution,  the  very 
asfecti  «il  ik0  natioDal  exoitemetit^iinnrattOD,  would  hsve  been 
grand,  lo.  lo^  yfipoi^  .Butt  now  th^  whole  country  was  'tffeloMuM 
ipNTiUesiv^aifti  dowBf  '  :We  have  flaked  alV  said  he,  <  od  the  garae^ 
Mid  Wa  io«t  aU* . .  Vh^  .Qov.epniaeftt,<too»  I  regr^to  aay,  ^ no*  well 
advUifldi  ariAoeAiin^t/Uildefsliuid  tho  Hon^aiMDcliMraitttor,  and  every* 
tlHflffdJpfAQiiiirn^gili'  N^  ii^aa  cap  pnedNt  tlie  fiirtwr««  •  The  present 
foamou>Min»9^ta9A-i*li  ••  ^  f>  -  ."'t-.-.  /.-j  mh  i  •.  i    .  i 

^  <'r,imiat]^^jeaideMviuilpf*i«addkr*0<(sIk»4i4mdr'the- &  he 

fumd  I  WMinOji^UlslriiiQi  ^  b«iTlt(  oul«'/iriuiiiiB>'ftelii»  otwthe 
eliai^  iu.bis  f!0untvy«  I'Ift.flaSt  so  pleabtot  Alandiv-Andwahad 
our  owa  fre(Kli9iip^ .  4A .  f be^i  have  m»m  ioi  i  JLa^ma')  «nd .  Pestii  was 
so  ^veW.t .  ,T)iei  i^nAr.y  tuM  I  to  .oome !  *here>  ^  ^  *U  itepr  and  i  buy  ao 
naab  u>r.thein.h«|iHSif|nd  vlu)«v|i  ii^tdalbifiiUiics  ^em^^and  «very« 
thing  w^^j<m%pt'  tWi«e  iMia  only  t)ifo  kreuifceril*a(bdt^leJ  But 
nowwerht^itP.puQr  ^bD  tibe  Austnao  iaxes;  and  tfaegenCryiare  all 
gime  ;•  aud  i^e  aiw^-aU  just  like.  sImtos  1 '  If  loan  ofiiyi  adll<]ny  atpdk^ 
I  liiall  at  omoe  go  oyer  to  Amemoa  r  "  •     'i         •     .•  t  .     i<    . 

Ipossii^h^  Mr.  Bxace  ixuorm^'  u3,/i»  Aclorodj  whilsiGpigey 
U  wore  tbim  dotpsted^  and  to  hia  imyieldiiig^piideoav  aaihor 
atiribotefi  tlbe  failure  of  the  revolution.  G5rg(^-  ap^b  to 
hare  been  a  dold,  hard;  selfish  egotist.  He  livBd  alone^  thc^ 
sol^  study  x^f  his  life  was  chemistry ;  having  joined  the  axJAy 
be  became  a  great  leader,  and  despised  KDSsutk  booausehMa 
wanted  ibe  qualities  of  a  soldier.  After  the  aorrender  of 
Vilikgos^  he  retired  to  Klagenfiut,  where,  ina  small  house  given 
by  the  Auitrian  government,  he  pursues  his  study  of  chemistry. 
AJthoagh  no  man  in  Hungary  believes  that  he  surfendejred 
Vil^os  for  gold|  yet  all  execrate  the  very  grauuLonwiiiell 
hei  movesj 

The  "policy  of,  the  Austrians  towards  the  Hungarians  was 
ftJ^tM;&x'«^crueltjf.^  ,T|J\ie  fg^pwing  case  is  mp^l^.a^el^pli^pl^jj 
b^ea^^njjost.true:    „...  .,        ,     i       .  ...,/' 

.^,  Among*  th(^  otfaeriicftna  o^  IM  Anstriii^  «ovMni4ent9<th8r4 
still  ttves  in  Pesth  the  lady  whp  wqnrtcboiged'l^y  !A«8trlan  •^Idiers**^. 
Madanift  •  Madernpach.  I  have  «Kt 'ddvwal  'Who  have*  Veen  her«  and 
tba  aoeount  they  give  of  the  affkiris  as  fc^Ilowa  ?-^he  wma  a  lady  of 
Ibrtnne  aad  rank,  residing  in  Siebenbilrgen,'  inthe  souA-easMni 
part  of  Hungary.  Her  husband  was  an  office^  iur  the'  Hungarian 
arm^>,and  she  herself  naturally  sympathised  with  his  party^''and,>^l) 
is  said,  frofuently  entertained  Bern  and  the  offieeri  tlnde^  hbn  in  n 
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very  ho^iitable  manner.  This  had  exasperated  tlie  Aiistriau^  and 
when,  at  length,  they  oecapied  that  part  of  Hongarjy  thej  were 
quite  readj  for  any  severities  against  her. 

^  Unfortunately  for  her,  her  tenantry  made  s<«ie  celehration  at 
the  time,  and  hnmed  (she  stated  without  her  Imowledse)  the  Bm- 
petor  Franois  in  effigy !  She  was  at  oace  seixed^  and,  at  ue  comBMBd 
of  the  Austrian  offioert  made  *  ta  run  the  gauntlet,'  or  the  *  Gaa* 
senlauf/  as  they  call  it.  I  gained  some  acquaintance  with  this  Aus- 
trian  punishment  while  in  tae  Oros  Wardein  prison,  as  it  was  applied 
to  all  the  thieres  and  deserters  of  the  regiment  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  custom  is,  usually,  to  call  out  three  hundred  men,  who 
form  two  rows,  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  a  side.  Each  man  is  to 
be  provided  with  a  tough,  limber  stick.  The  criminal,  a  hardy, 
strong  man^  oommonly,  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  made  to  walk 
leisurely  through  at  tiie  beat  of  a  drum.  If  any  one  in  the  line 
n^lects  to  lay  on,  as  hard  as  he  can,  he  gets  *  five-and-twenty*  him- 
self. It  is  generallv  calculated  that  a  strong  man,  sent  throi^h  this 
lane  four  times,  if  he  has  streqgth  enough  to  get  to  the  eod^  will  die 
within  a  few  hours. 

'*  This  was  Madame  Maderspach*s  punishment,  though  with  gene- 
rous consideration  for  her  sex,  tne '  run '  was  probably  limited  to  once 
through  1  The  effect  upon  the  proud,  high-born  lady  was  to  drire 
her  into  insanity.  The  news  of  such  a  public,  brutal  indignity  on  hb 
wife,  so  affected  the  husband  that  he  shot  himself  through  th«  hnua. 
And,  to  entirely  hush  up  the  matter,  the  only  survivor,  ayouBff  soa^ 
was  drafted  into  the  Austrian  armv  in  Itiuy  as  a  common  soldier, 
where  he  is  still.  The  whole  deea  seems  to  have  come,  if  not 
directly  from  Haynau,  at  least  from  bis  general  orders. 

"The  poor  lady  lives  still  in  Pesth,  in  a  half-crazed  conditioik.  It  is 
smd,  after  Haynau's  tremendous  flagellation  by  the  London  brewers, 
some  one  sent  her  a  paper,  containing  an  account  of  it :  and  that  die 
kept  it  for  days  in  ber  bosom,  wet  with  her  tears  1  Somehow  or 
other,  she  obtained,  too,  a  piece  of  one  of  the  brooms  with  which  he 
was  beaten,  and  maniac-like,  she  has  made  a  bracelet  of  it,  whi^  she 
now  wears. 

''  The  Huuffarians  assert  that  this  instance  of  Madame  Maderspa«A 
b  only  one  of  several  similar.'* 

The  oondact  of  the  Russians  was  very  kind,  and  between 
them  and  the  Hungarians  a  warm  and  sincere  fiiendsh^  often 
existed.  They  protected  the  people  from  insult  or  violence, 
and  the  latter  returned  this  service  by  little  attentions  to  thor 
comfort,  and  by  treating  them,  when  prisoners,  with  consider- 
ation and  indulgence ;  apd  Mr.  Brace  states,  "  If  the  choioe 
could  be  left  to  Hungary  now,  I  have  little  doubt  thai  sbt 
would  prefer  to  be  Cossack  rather  than  Austrian.'^ 

The  chief  productions  of  Hungary  are  exactly  those  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  wine,  xlie  exports  to 
Austria  in  value  were, in  1847,  £4,101,000 ;  the  imports  firom 
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Anstria  were,  £4,189^800.  Precious  stones^  such  as  the  opa)^ 
ruby,  agatCj  andothers,  are  found;  and  gold,  antimony^  alum^ 
and  cod  are  abo  discovered.  There  is  one  University,  and 
there  are  about  seventy  gpvemment  schools.  The  chief  manu- 
faetoies  are  pottery,  paper,  ironware,  cloth,  sugar  refining,  and 
there  are  nine  manu&ctories  of  beet-root  sugar. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race;  Mr.  Brace  thus  describes 
them: — 

^^  It  18  my  ^ni  sight  of  the  Hunffarian  Bauer,  and  I  should  say^ 
that  if  all  tius  *  oppressed  race '  look  like  men  here,  they  have  thriven 
very  well  under  their  davery. 

**  It  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  market-day^  and  great  numbers  of 
them  are  gathered  in  the  square  before  my  lodgings.  £ach  man 
wears  a  broad-brimmed  blaek  hat,  and  a  sneep-skin  with  the  wool 
outside^  which  he  folds  around  him  somewhat  as  the  old  Romans  did 
their  toga.  There  is  scarcely  one  among  them  who  is  not  six  feet 
high ;  and  all  with  well-proportioned,  muscular  frames^  as  far  as  one 
can  judlge  under  their  sheep-skins.  They  stride  by,  as  erect  and 
stately  as  one  can  imagine  the  old  Indian  chiefs  to  have  done  in  the 
days  of  their  power.  There  is  something  almost  Indian-like  in  their 
appearance — their  long,  lank,  black  hair>  their  swarthy  complexion 
and  thin  faces,  with  their  powerful  bodies.  Some  wear  tanned  skins» 
embroidered  very  much  like  the  Indian  robes.  In  fact,  I  have  not  seen 
a  finer  looking  set  of  men  in  Europe  than  these  peasants  gathered 
out  in  the  market-place  here.    Every  man  seems  a  soldier. 

**  The  women  are  brown  and  healtny-looking,  but  short,  and  by  no 
means  so  handsome  as  the  men.  They  all  wear  little  jackets  of 
tanned  leather  (the  kodmony),  prettily  embroidered,  and  short 
dresses,  with  high  boots  and  red  leather  under  them,  making  alto- 
flrether  rather  an  original  appearance,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
rasnale  apparel.  They  are  engaged  in  doing  all  the  market  business, 
and  are  cnaffering  most  busily — ^the  men  lookii^  on  in.  a  dignified 
way,  or  lying,  like  Orientals,  dreaming  and  enjoymg  the  warm  spring 
sun-liffht.  Occasionally  a  village  squire  comes  b^,  and  they  all  touch 
their  nats  to  him,  though  by  no  means  in  a  slavish  manner.  They 
look  and  act  like  an  in&pendent,  sturdy  set  of  men." 

The  following  is  a  very  weU  written  description  of  a  bauer^s 
dwelling,  and  for  its  accuracy  we  can  vouch  i'— 

**  The  inside  has  only  two  rooms ;  one  where  the  family  live,  and 
the  other  for  company.  The  entrance,  and  what  at  first  seemed  a 
sort  of  pantry,  separates  them.  This  is  hung  with  dishes  and  the 
best  ware  which  the  family  possesses.  In  the  midst  of  it,  firontin^ 
the  door,  is  a  broad,  white  object,  built  of  stone,  like  an  altar,  which 
you  discover  after  a  while  to  be  the  kitchen  fire-place,  the  &re  being 
made  on  the  open  top,  and  the  draught  coming  firom  a  hole  in  the 
roof  above.    It  is  only  within  three  years  that  this  most  unpracti- 
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cal  contrivance  has  been  replaced^  in  some  of  the  best  houses  of 
Honjrary,  by  a  cooking-stove. 

**  The  two  rooms  of  the  house  are  as  neat  as  the  tidiest  homes  of 
the  American  housekeepers.     The  floors  are  of  hardened  earth,  btt 
very  dry  and  well  swept.     In  each  room  is  a  tall  white  pynuni^  il 
the  comer,  of  baked  mud  blocks,  which  is  their  stove^  and  a  kindsf 
'  air-tight  *  besides,  as  they  can  shut  it  up  close  and  keep  their  ftvi 
a  great  while  in  the  winter.     There  are  churs  and  benchea  for  fe< 
niture,  and  several  large,  clean-looking  beds.     In  the  bestroonnf 
better  churs,  and  various  little  objects  of  a  more  valuaUe  ln( 
which  the  family  of  our  Bauer  bi^ppened  to  have.    AmoiyAi 
wealthier  Bauer,  may  be  usually  seen  a  good  board  ilooriiir  oallii 
room.    It  was  characteristic  of  the  Hungarian  Baaeff  anawbitli 
always  seen  in  their  cottages,  that  a  well-used  Bible  and  hymB-M 
were  in  one  comer  of  this  room. 

*'  After  we  had  thoroughly  examined  everything,  at  which  onrku 
appeared  in  no  degree  offended,  he  and  his  wife  brought  forth  their 
l>est  dresses  from  a  large  box,  as  a  curiosity  for  my  inspection. 
There  was  his  large  sheep-skin  robe  for  Sundays,  the  wool  droiel 
and  parti-coloured  very  nicely,  and  the  other  tide  well  tanned,  tad 
really  very  richly  embroidered,  so  that  it  can  be  worn  wiA  cite 
side  out,  as  the  weather  suits.  Then  there  was  another  sheap-skiii 
his  best  overcoat,  coloured  black,  and  the  wool  in  this  probshfy 
woven  on  to  the  lining,  and  thus  made  very  lonff  to  throw  off  As 
rain.  Besides  these,  were  his  tall,  shining  boots,  with  jingling  tgm 
tobe  worn  when  he  would  put  on  his  most  'taking  *  costume^  isl 
would  dance  with  the  peasant  girls  on  the  green  to  the  munc  of  the 
Ozig^y  (the  Hungarian  gipsies).  His  wife,  with  visible  prife 
showed,  as  her  kodm6ny,  aloose  jacket  of  sheep-skin,  with  theio^ 
dressed  wool  inside,  and  rich  embroideries  and  coloured  4gM 
outside,  in  fact,  her  dress  shawl ;  then  her  gay  red  and  ydlot 
handkerchiefs  for  her  head  when  she  goes  out  on  market  day  to  ad 
their  garden  vegetables,  or  to  buy  from  the  pedlars ;  her  huge  dMcp- 
skin  cloak  too,  for  the  storm,  and  her  bright  red  leatMr  hocHh 
reaching  up  almost  to  her  knees,  to  be  worn  only  on  great  occasioii^ 
when  she  attends  the  yearly  fair,  or  goes  to  church  on  Sundaj  Bonii 
ings.  All  this  was  very  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  I  fat  ivf 
glad  at  the  opportunity  or  seeing  a  Hungarian  Bauer's  'fixtunSi* 

*'  In  ^ine  away  the  peasant  took  my  hand,  and  wished  me  tti 
Hungarian  blessing — *  Isten  aldjon  meg !'  and  then  said  luiQOtM^ 
almost  solemnly  in  Hungarian.  I  asked  what  it  m»»  and  Af 
translated.  *  When  I  am  driven  out  to  your  land  otot  tiie  viMI 
I  shall  come  to  you ;  for  I  will  remember  you  hare  been  under  0 
roof."' 

The  M^iyan  possess  a  wonderfnl  aptitade  for  hmuMtkfr 
ffuages.  Formerly  no  gentleman  could  snooeed  in  fJbUd 
nfey  who  did  not  understand,  at  least,  four.  The  drntai  il 
Parliament  were  held  in  Latin,  the  oorrapondeaoa  will 
government  was  all  conducted  in  German ;  the  lower 
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3  addressed  in  Sclavonian^  and  the  Magrar  was  his  native 
^e.  Mr.  Brace  has  found  common  soldiers  speaking  six 
pages  well.    He  adds : — 

The  langua^  in  Europe  most  similar  in  intonation  to  the 
|jar  seems  the  French ;  and  accordingly  the  Hun£ariaii8  learn 
diflleult  French  sounds  with  great  ease.  The  French  nasal 
id  is  quite  common:  as,  for  instance,  on  the  n  in  Honved.  I  do 
proftM  to  speak  learnedly  on  tins  matter,  but  from  what  little 
Mtniuty  I  had  of  examininff  the  structure  of  this  language,  it 
led  remarkably  flexible,  and  capable  of  high  development  The 
anement  of  stiffizes  and  prefixes,  and  some  other  peculiarities, 
inoed  me  constantly  of  the  Hebrew.  The  philologists  say  that 
18  no  affinity  witli  any  European  tongue,  and  bears  a  relationship 
to  the  Turkish  and  Finnish." 

H  the  cattle^  Mr.  Brace  informs  us  thus  : — 

Some  distance  beyond,  mr  companion  dro?e  me  among  the  herds 
!h  he  himself  owned.  The  horned  cattle  are  entirely  peculiar 
[vngiry.  I  never  saw  a  similar  breed  anywhere  else.  They  are 
« in  colour,  or  an  ashy  grey ;  though  more  generally  a  pmre 
».  The  cows  are  much  larger  than  ours,  and  with  longer  legs, 
with  the  same  straight  back  as  our  best  breed.  Their  horns  do 
bend  forward,  like  those  of  other  breeds,  but  curve  directly 
:,  like  those  of  a  roebuck  or  chamois,  and,  as  they  are  often 
e  feet  in  length,  they  give  a  most  peculiarly  wild,  defiant  expres- 
.  In  hctf  one  gets  an  idea  from  the  animal,  for  the  first  time* 
t  the  cow  was  intended  to  be  by  nature.  There  is  none  of  the 
T,  waddling  gait  in  them,  which  we  see  in  our  animals.  Their 
u  light  and  free  as  that  of  a  sta^  ;  and  with  their  noses  raised 
tie  wind,  their  clear  black  eye  and  long  curved  horns,  and  step- 
*  proudly  away,  as  they  do,  they  really  make  a  very  beautifnl 
sarance.  They  are  not  by  any  means  equal,  however,  to  the 
;fiih  or  Swiss  cows,  in  the  amount  of  milk.  The  beef  seems 
e  as  good  as  the  English.  Thev  ore  best  adapted  to  the 
ifai,  and  would  be  as  unsnitcd  to  the  narrow  pastures  of  Ame* 
p  as  the  short-legged,  heavy-haunched  Durhams  would  be  to  the 
riei  here.  The  price  of  a*common  cow  is  from  £6  to  £8  s  hat 
at^fate  cow  of  this  breed,  from  some  of  the  best  dairies— as 
tot  Esterhazy's — ^has  been  sold  as  high  as  £50,  and  a  bull  for 

Besides  the  cattle,  we  passed  equally  great  droves  of  horses,  the 
U,  fine-limbed  animals  so  peculiar  to  Hungary,  and  which  rove 
4|Me  wild  plains  near  the  Theiss.  They  are  a  direct  descent 
i: Arabian  blood— toughened  by  the  climate,  and  degenerated 
afrom  want  of  care ;  still  with  many  of  the  oualities  of  the  old 
w\  Thoy  say  no  horses  are  so  endurine,  ror  long  travel^  in 
inflr  Qt  irinfer»  as  these  sha^;gy  little  ammus. 
'^'    Hungarians  are  a  nation  of  riders.    The  boy  is  on  a  horse 

2  Q 
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almost  as  soon  as  he  can  walk.  The  Bauer  himadf  loob,iaUs 
Sunday  dress*  as  if  he  remembered  his  origin*  and  were  more  of  i 
cavalier  than  a  peasant.  The  pointed  hat  with  the  long  stork's 
feather,  the  neat  short  jacket  and  high  boots  with  rattlmg  span,  ire 
the  invariable  peasant's  festive  dress,  even  when  he  goes  to  »  "J**- 
The  cavalry  of  Hungary  is  said  to  be  unequalled*  and  the  perfect 
familiaritv  of  the  Hungarian  hussar  with  his  horse,  and  with  ewy 
mode  of  ^hting  from  horseback,  give  him  an  immense  *dTinti«. 
In  the  last  war  the  full  charge  was  often  made  bj  the  husssre,  ™^^ 
sabre  in  one  hand,  a  pistol  in  the  other,  the  bndle  in  their  teeth,  lad 
their  head  crouched  down  behind  the  horse's  head.  The  Hnngmia 
regiments  of  hussars  were  considered  the  best  in  the  Austrian  mj  ; 
and  the  Imperial  cavalry,  famous  as  it  is,  nearly  alwava  »«>*^»" 
before  their  tremendous  charge,  during  the  war  of  Indef«Jdeo» 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  modem  warftK,  we 
cavalry  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  most  important  force  of  sn  iniiT. 
"  As  we  rode  along,  my  companion  turned  out  of  the  slight  trM 
we  were  following  across  the  prairie,  to  show  me  some  fine  flocb  of 
sheep  and  hogs  feeding  in  the  plMu.  The  hogs  were  a  wowiw 
short-legged  breed,  which  he  called  the  '  Hungarian,*  not  Terj 
large,  though  fat,  and  giving  excellent  pork.  There  is  another  wj 
cunous  breed,  called  the  •  Turkish,*  which  is  much  valoed.  The 
sheep  looked  well,  with  very  fine  wool— not  large,  howeyer-4M»- 
what  like  the  Welsh  breeds.  There  are  very  remarkable  bre^ 
however,  which  I  saw  later,  near  Debreczin,  and  the  exowt  offlK 
wool  from  Hungary  forms  one  of  its  most  profitable  brsnchcs  of 
trade." 

In  the  Austrian  possessions,  wherever  the  Protestant  Chuidi 
numbers  a  large  congregation,  the  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
state ;  but  in  Hungary  the  constitution  of  the  church  w  J 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  elective,  and  was  arranged  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Every  church,  or  parish,  chooses  its  own  preacher, spjKw 
his  salary,  dissolves  connection  with  him  whenever  it  chooses,  m 
manages  its  parish  schools  in  the  most  truly  congregationil-ljK 
manner.  Yet  above  it  is  a  series  of  representative  assemblies  wm» 
have  even  a  legal  power  over  its  movements.  First  comes  *^*  **^ 
bly  of  the  Semorate,  composed  of  the  preachers  from  seferal  DC«gn- 
bouring  churches,  together  with  delegates  from  the  con^r^[stio^ 
This  decides  upon  certain  school  and  parish  affairs,  and  is  VJ^^ 
over  by  two  members,  chosen  from  themselves,  a  Senior  wa  tan- 
tor.  Above  this  again,  is  the  assembly  of  the  « Superintendwo. 
the  highest  church  convention,  which  decides  upon  all  the  most  im- 
portant matters  before  the  National  Church.  ^. 

"  The  '  Superintendent*  is  a  kind  of  Protestant  bishop,  P"*™"? 
over  many  *  Seniorates,'  and  havio^  the  oversight  of  several  ""^"^ 
thousand  souls.  His  duty  is  to  visit  the  various  jiarisbes  nnder  w* 
charge,  to  examine  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  ^^.r^ 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  clergy.     I  have  called  him  *  w*"^ 
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8tiU  it  must  not  be  supposed  he  has  anythiag  of  the  pomp  or  luxury 
of  a  prelate  about  him.  He  is  usually  pud  from  ^£40  to  X60  per 
annum  for  his  travelling  expenses,  but  otherwise  must  be  the  head 
of  a  ooD^gregation,  and  perftMrm  the  usual  duties  of  a  clerfl^yman.  As 
far  as  I  have  known  the  Superintendents,  they  are  general^  men  of  ta- 
lents and  wide  influence,  but  in  their  mode  of  li£  extremely  humble 
and  simple.  They  are  chosen  almost  directly  from  the  people.  This 
'Assembly  of  the  Superintendents'  is  composed  also  of  men  sent 
directly  by  the  oongregstion  as  delegates,  ana  is  presided  over  again 
by  two  members,  one  a  Superintendent,  and  tne  other  the  Upper 
Curator.  And  here  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one 
very  singular  provision  of  this  Constitution,  in  which,  perhaps,  it 
differs  from  any  other  Churoh*oonstitution  existing.  The  Hunga- 
rians, as  is  natural,  after  such  a  history  of  suffering  under  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  have  a  deep  and  abidmg  dread  of  priestly  rule. 
Accordingly,  they  have  established,  that  in  every  church,  every  as- 
sembly, everjr  council,  certain  men  should  be  appointed  from  the 
laity,  to  aid  m  guiding  the  proceedings,  and  especially  to  take  eharee 
of  the  monetary  matters.  In  consequence,  every  Assembly  of  tne 
Seniors,  every  Convention  of  Superintendrats,  every  chureh^meeting, 
has  its  two  presiding  officers — clergyman  and  layman,  the  hitter 
usually  having  the^ title  of  Curator,  or  Inspector." 

These  were  rights  calculated  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Charch ;  bat  Hajnaa  thus  dealt  with  them  : — 

*'  *  Guided  by  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  do  away  with  the  mournful 
condition  in  which  the  Protestant  Church  of  Hungary  has  been 
placed  by  the  misuse  of  their  offices  on  the  part  of  certain  over- 
seers of  the  said  Church  ;  and  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  possible 
to  the  parishes  of  this  Church  to  use  the  rights  secured  to  tnem  by 
the  Constitution  during  the  state  of  siege,  I  have  decided  to  enact 
the  following  ordinances : — 

'*'!.  That  the  functions  of  the  General  Inspector  and  the  Dis- 
^ct  Inspectors,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Curators,  are  to  he  con- 
sidered at  end.* 

''  Let  this  be  noticed.  The  laity,  who  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hungarian  Church  have  shared  in  its  deliberations,  are  now  to  be 
excluded.  But  who  are  to  take  their  place  ?  We  give,  in  answer. 
Ordinance  II.;  somewhat  condensed,  however. 

"  *  II.  Inasmuch  as  the  holding  of  elections  for  the  unoccupied 
places  of  Superintendents,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  election,  is 
tlle^  during  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  siege,  and  yet  as  it  is 
desirable  that  trustworthy  men  should  be  placed  over  the  parishes,  I 
hereby  vnll  summon  certain  men  to  these  places,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Administrators,  and  in  company  with  certain  reliable  men, 
shaD  conduct  the  jB;ovemment  of  the  Uhurch.' 

<*  Ordinance  UL  provides  that  the  Administrators  and  their  as- 
ttstants  from  the  laity,  are  to  lay  all  their  public  plans  and  measures 
before  the  consideration  of  the  military  commandants  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  that  all  the  Church  and  School  funds,  formerly  controlled 
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by  th«  AflsemMies,  are  now  to  be  under  their  Erection,  Mbjed'to 
the  approval  of  the  said  Commandants. 

'*  Ordinance  IV.  makes  it  necessary  in  erery  meetiiMr  of  the 
-Churches  for  consultation  which  may  in  future  take  place»^at  a  mi- 
litary official  should  be  present. 

"  Ordinance  Y.  in  view  of  the  poverty  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  enacts  that  these  Overseers  and  Administrators  shsH  be 
paid  by  the  state.  I  pass  over  the  remaining  ordinances  aa  nmm- 
portantj  except  the  eighth.  This  impresses  it  on  all  the  newly- 
appointed  officers  of  the  Church,  that  the  great  and  especial  object 
with  the  Government  now  is  '  to  form  a  closer  union  on  eveiy  ii<fe 
between  State  and  Church.' 

'*  The  edict  closes  in  the  following  manner  :«-^  I  expect  from  these 
men  (ue.  the  Administrators  and  Uurators),  who  at  once  on  their 
nomination  are  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  their  offices,  a  carefal 
and  zealous  performance  of  their  duty,  at  the  same  time  furthering 
the  views  of  the  Qovemment  and  the  religious  ffood  of  their  cod- 
gregations,  for  which  the^  will  lay  a  solemn  pledge  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  District 

"  *  Head-Quarters,  Pesth,  February  10, 1850. 

<'  *  From  the  Commander-in^hief  of  the  third  army  for  Hongiry 
and  Siebenburgen. 

"'Hath AIT,  F.Z.II/" 

Of  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church  Mr.  Brace  writes  : — 

<*  Just  within  the  town,  my  companions  pointed  out  to  me  a  Ine 
larffe  park,  and  handsome  house,  oelonging  to  a  Roman  Cslholie 
bishop,  much  beloved  by  the  people,  and  now  in  an  Austrian  prison 
(Araa,  I  believe),  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  years.  One 
of  the  truest  Hungarian  patriots,  they  said — and  they  were  zealoiii 
Protestants  themselves.  It  perhaps  may  not  be  known  how  nobly 
many  of  the  Catholic  clersy  sacrificed  all  for  Hungary.  The  ede- 
brated  priest,  Wimmer,  who  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
people  by  his  self-denying  efforts  among  the  poor,  in  establisluiig 
schools  and  improvinflr  agriculture,  organized  and  commanded  per- 
sonally a  division  of  the  National  Guards.  Many  others  proved 
their  devotion  to  Hungary  by  dying  on  the  scaffold  or  the  gaDowi 
for  their  cause. 

"  The  Catholic  clergy  of  Hungary  is  perhaps  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed in  the  world. 

*'  The  Archbishop  of  Gran,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  hsi 
an  income  valued  by  some  at  £20,000,  and  by  others  at  j£50,000. 

"  The  revenues  of  the  Bishop  of  Erlau  were  once  estimated  at 
about  £6,000 ;  and  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Agram  are  put  now  m 
about  £20,000  I  The  collected  incomes  of  the  whole  clergy  are  valued 
now  at  £324,000.  Those  of  the  Greek  non-united  church  are  moch 
less,  not  more  than  £00,000."  I 

We  have  given  the  reader  some  notion  of  Mr.  Brace's 
book ;  but  we  recommend  it,  most  heartily,  to   all  who  are 
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anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  brave 
people  of  whom  it  treats.  To  which  of  its  great  neighbours 
Hungary  may  eventually  belongs  is  a  problem  no  man  can 
solve ;  and  by  what  form  of  government  she  should  now  be 
ruled^  i0  a  question  profound  as  it  is  important.  Austria  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  now  attempting  to  crush^  whilst  she 
should  conciliate ;  the  country  is  borne  down  by  an  enormous 
weight  of  unprecedented  taxation ;  and  whilst  the  Hungarian 
people  fly  from  the  land  of  their  birth^  to  seek  refuge  in 
America,  the  bnll-headed  boy  who  wears  the  crown  of  Aus- 
tnai  is  sent  to  smile  and  fawn  amongst  those  who  hate  the 
very  shadow  of  his  two-headed^  grasping^  eagle,  and  who  look 
for  the  return  of  Kossuth  with  a  loving  devotion^  tender  and 
unchanging,  as  a  child  for  a  parent. 

**  One  of  the  privates  in  an  Austrian  regiment,  stationed  in  Vien- 
na, himself  a  Hungarian,  was  overheard  bj  his  officer  to  say  *  Eljen 
Kossuth  !*  He  was  ordered '  five-and  twenty,'  at  onoe.  It  appears 
when  a  man  is  flogged  in  the  Austrian  army,  he  is  obliged  by  law  to 
thank  the  officer.  This  the  Hungnirian  refused  to  do.  Another 
'five-and-twenty'  were  given  him.  Still  he  refused.  Again,  another 
flogging ;  and  the  Hungarian,  as  he  rose,  muttered  his  thanks  with 
the  words^— <  My  back  belongs  to  the  Emperor,  but  my  heart  to 
Kossuth  r  " 

These  are  not  the  people  to  continue  slaves,  and  at  the  first 
roll  of  the  hostile  cannon  against  Austria^  Hungary  will  arise, 
with  its  maddened  population^  to  avenge,  if  not  to  free  itself, 
and  wiU,  at  least,  attempt  to  work  out  the  problem  of  a  na- 
tional rule,  and  thus,  perhaps,  may  falsify  that  thought  of 
Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty,  "  the  world  is  yet  too 
young,  and  the  science  of  politics  too  much  in  its  infancy^  to 
admit  of  any  absolute  decision  on  the  best  mode  of  govern- 
ment. 


AET.  IV.— DOCrOB  MAGINN. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  the  lives  of  literary  men  in  England  ate, 
in  general,  devoid  of  incidents  either  interesting  or  exciting, 
WiAjei,,  in  aU  the  bug  catidogue  of  human  joys  and  sorrows, 
of  opmbats  against  the  world,  and  of  triumphs  over  difficulties 
almost  insurmountable^  of  instances  where  the  indomitable  will 
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has  Iraised  its  possessor  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  object  sooglity 
and  to  the  full  fruition  of  every  hope  long  cherished^  vrhefe 
can  each  glorions  examples  be  found  as  in  the  pages  of  titearaiy 
biography  ?  It  is  true  that  many  a  noUe  intellect  has  been 
shattered  in  the  pursuit  of  literaiy  fame ;  it  is  tme  that  ghastly 
forms  of  martyred  genius  flit  across  ihe  scene^  and  that,  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  deep  hearts  of  Poets,  the  crj  d 
gnawing  hunger,  and  the  waU  of  helpless,  hopeless  sorrow 
arises,  with  an  anguish  more  frightful  than  that  of  Philoctates, 
more  awful  than  that  of  Lear.  Truly,  literature  has  had  its 
martyrs — ^Nash,  the  creature  of  genins,  of  femine,  and  despair, 
tdls  us ;  ^'I  sat  np  late  and  rose  eaiiy,  contended  with  the  cold 
and  conversed  with  scarcite,  and  all  my  hbonr^  tamed  to  loss— 

"  Why  isH  damnation  to  despair  and  die 
When  life  is  my  true  happiness'  disease  ?" 

Churcl^ard,  who  wore  out  life  on  the  food,  and  in  the  ngs 
of  a  beggar,  had  written  on  his  gnore,  ''  Poverty  and  Poetiy 
his  tomb  dcith  enclose/'*  Stowe,  after  the  labor  of  forty-five 
years,  was  a  strolling  mendicant  through  the  country  of  whose 
antiquities  he  had  been  the  learned  chronicler.  Otway,  when 
he  had  ^duied  all  the  woes  of  want,  was  choked  by  the 
hungry  eagerness  with  which  he  tried  to  devour  a  loaf,  the 
price  of  which  he  had  begged.  The  saddest  picture  of  all,  in 
the  martyrology  of  genius,  is  Ghatterton — 

'*  the  marvellous  boy ; 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride," 

writing  home  to  his  mother  those  brave  letters  in  which  he 
promises  to  become  great  and  famous,  because,  *^  by  abstinence 
and  perseverance,  a  man  may  accomplish  whatever  he  pleases/' 
and  then,  after  endnring  days  of  starvation,  imd  refusing  a 
dinner  from  his  landlady,  the  poor  staymaker,  he  dies  by  his 
own  hand  of  noison,  and  is  buried  amongst  the  rank  graves  of 
beggars,  in  Shoe-lane  workhouse.  Literary  biography  has  its 
kina  good  hearts  too,  doing  deeds  that  shine  in  the  face  of 
heaven — its  ''noble  silent  men,  scattered  here  and  there; 
silently  thinking;  silently  working;  whom  no  morning  news- 
paper makes  mention  of.''  Look  at  Goldsmith  giving  to  the 
rehdf  of  w^nt,  whilst  himself  existing  on  pennies.    Look  at 

*  The  dMinies  of  old,  Burton  in  the  Anfttotty  of  MeliiiicMy  njs,  pat 
povertgr  imoa  Meicwpr  a«  a  punislunent,  **  siiioe  when,  poetiy  and  b^- 

gary  are  GemeUi,  twin  born  brate,  inseparaUe  companions.  Mercvx 
can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money," 
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Sasnuel  Johasoa  crowdiDg  his  house  with  the  needy.  Look 
at  him  walking  all  ni^ht  around  St.  Jamea^s  Square,  because 
otherwise  his  companion,  Aichard  Savage,  would  sleep  upon  a 
cobbler's  bulk.  Look  again,  he  is  returning  home  late  at 
night,  his  dim  eyes  serve  him  but  poorly  to  see  his  way,  and 
in  his  rolling,  shambling  walk,  he  stumbles  over  some  object 
lying  on  the  foot  path ;  he  stoops,  it  is  a  woman,  half  dead 
with  cold,  disease,  and  want.  He  takes  her  on  his  back,  car- 
ries her  to  his  lodgings,  places  her  in  his  own  bed,  sends  for  a 
physician,  and  finding  tnat  she  is  a  poor  Men  outcast,  prays, 
and  teaches  her  to  pray,  and  upon  ner  recovery,  places  her 
where  poverty  cannot  again  drive  her  from  virtue.  When 
Harte  oined  with  Cave^  meat  was  taken  behind  a  screen  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  there  sat  Johnson,  too  ragged,  and 
too  proud,  to  appear  at  table — but  he  heard  them  praise  his 
Life  of  Savage — and  the  same  man,  so  poor  and  so  proud, 
some  few  years  afterwards  flung  back  to  the  clever  puppy 
ChesterfielcT,  his  praises  of  the  Dictionary.  Well  has  Thomas 
Carivle  written,  "  Old  Samuel  Johnson,  the  greatest  soul  in 
En^bnd  in  his  day-*Corsica  Boswell  flaunted  at  public  shows 
with  printed  ribbons  round  his  hat ;  but  the  great  old  Samuel 
stayed  at  home.  The  world-wide  soul  wrapt  up  in  its  thoughts, 
in  its  sorrows,  what  could  paradings  and  ribbons  in  the  hat  do 
for  it  P'  Truly  nothing.  For  it,  honor  and  rectitude  did  all. 
These  are  the  facts  and  incidents  which  give  to  literary  bi- 
ogmphy  its  charms. 

Follow  Byron  through  his  soaring,  grovelling  life — ^muse  with 
Wordsworth,  and  work  and  toil  with  Southey ;  read  tiie  noble 
life  of  Scott,  that  record  of  genius,  of  manhood,  and  of  good- 
ness, and  learn  the  interest  that  marks  every  day  in  tlie  life 
of  a  literary  man.  It  is  not  by  reason  alone  of  its  fascinating 
details,  that  literary  biography  should  be  prized  and  estimated. 
The  author,  more  than  any  other  man,  rises  by  his  own  merits, 
or  sinks  through  his  own  faults.  Even  in  the  days  when  the 
bt  of  the  man  of  genius  was,  but  too  often — 

"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  Patron,  and  the  jail," 

the  want,  and  the  jail,  were  frequently  attributable  to  his  own 
mtsecmduct ;  but,  in  this  our  age,  when  firom  literature  have 
sprung  the  glories  of  the  Church,  the  Bench,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Bar,  genius  need  no  longer  dress  in  rags,  or  live  in  porerty— -jts 
Patron  is  the  Public-— and  for  him  who  is  entering  on  the 
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I'onruey  of  life,  the  best^goide  will  be  tbe  biogn^jr  of  seme 
iterary  buh  of  the  time.  He  will  there  diwover  how,  bj 
honorably  ooaducts  and  by  perseveriDg  applieationj  all  the 
honors  of  the  kingdom  can  be  obtained^— and  how,  on  the 
other  handy  the  brightest  gifts  of  genius  are  useless,  if  dese- 
crated by  idleness,  or  by  misapplication.  He  will  learn,  aboi 
to  d^ubt  the  trath  of  one  who  has  wcitten— 

*'  Left  no  man  be  bred  to  Itteratare  alone,  for,  as  bas  been  fir  lest 
trulj  said  of  another  occupation,  it  will  not  be  bread  to  bimi  FiJ- 
lacious  hopes,  bitter  disappointments,  uncertain  rewards,  vile  impon- 
tions,  and  censure  and  slander  from  the  oppressors  are  their  lot,  at 
sure  as  ever  they  put  pen  to  paper  for  publication,  or  risk  their  peace 
of  mind  on  the  black,  black  sea  of  printer's  ink.  WilSi  a  fortune  to 
sustain,  or  a  profession  to  stand  bj,  it  maj  etill  be  bad  enoe^  ;  but 
without  one  or  the  other  it  is  as  foolish  as  alphemy*.  as  desperate  u 
suicide."* 

In  all  the  sad  instances  of  misapplied  geniaa  anuxigst  the 
literary  men  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  the  subjeet  of  this 
memoir  is  tbe  most  glaring  and  the  mosfr  pdiiable.  "  When 
the  fnneral  pyre  was  out,  and  the  last  valediction  over»  men 
took  a  lasting  adieu  of  their  interred  friends,  little  expecting 
the  curiosity  of  futare  ages  should  comment  upon  their  aAa^" 
So  writes  Sir  Thomas  Brown,"^  and  as  we  look  oack  tlurough  tbe 
life  of  William  Maginn,  we  wish  that  he  had  borne  in  mind 
this  quaint  thought  of  the  old  moralist,  and  had  felt  with  him, 
that  we  must  all  "  make  provision  for  our  names,''  beotiise, 
''to  subsist  in  bones^  and  be  but  pyramidally  extant^  is  a 
fallacy  in  duration/'  Had  Magiim  thought  thus  be  would 
have  saved  himself  many  a  heart- sickening  pang,  many  a  weacy 
hour  of  depression,  and  of  penitence  for  days  cast  away,  in 
which  he  had  been  prodigal  of  that  which  would  luuve  been  to 
him  wealth,  honor^  fame — his  glowing,  brilliant,  glorious 
genius.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  life  of  William  .Ma^ni»,  thete 
was  no  disgrace :  the  Cork  schoolmaster  was  of  that  daas'ib 
which  Johnson  places  Milton,  mien  whom  no  employment  can 
dishonor,  no  occupation  degrade.  But  in  the  morning  of  life 
the  gay  thoughtlessness  of  lus  heart  bore  him,  smiling,  through 
many  a  day  of  sorrow,  and  gay  and  thoughtless  he  cootinned 
to  the  end  of  his  too  brief  existence.  "  Never  making  provi- 
sion for  his  name,''  he  is  now  one  of  those  mind  wrecks,  who 

have  drifted  from,  "  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  into  the 

>  '  ■  -       ' 

*  Jerdan's  Autohiography,  toI.  I.,  p.  39. 

*  Urn  Burial,  the  Epistle  Dedicatory, 
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vide,  dvA  ocean  of  the  world's  forgetfulness — his  brSMant  Hfe- 
laboia  uncollected,  and  but  in  part  known,  scattered  through 
the  pages  of  periodical  publications,  whilst  his  grave  is  n^* 
lected,  unmarked,  and  nameless. 

William  Maginn  was  bom  in  Marlborough-^reet,  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  on  the  10th  of  July,  179S«  His  father  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  conducted,  for  manj  years,  the  most  respec- 
table academy  in  the  city.  The  bo^  was  carefully  reared,  and 
his  progress  in  study  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  sufficiently 
advanced  in  learning  to  enter  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the 
rery  early  age  of  ten  years.  He  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  the  late  l^ght  Beverend  Doctor  Kyle,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  but  of  harsh,  cold,  and  austere  manner.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  a  kind  heart,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  to 
real  merit  its  follest  reward.  Maginn's  quick  mind,  and  ever 
ready  memorv,  soon  raised  him  to  a  very  high  degree  of  con- 
sideration in  bis  tutor's  estimation ;  he  was  the  chief  favorite 
of  the  dass,  and  when  Doctor  Kyle  became  Provost  of  our 
University,  and  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  See  of  Cork,  he 
continued  a  wise,  firm,  and  judicious  friend  to  his  old  pupil. 
Having  completed  his  College  course,  Maginn  returned  to 
Cork,  and  became,  first,  a  classical  teacher  in  his  father's  school, 
afid  after  his  father's  death,  in  the  ^ear  1818,  he  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  school  himself,  so,  following  the  example  of  Milton, 
and  of  Johnson,  he  became,  as  old  Lord  Auchmleck  said  of 
the  latter,  *'  A  dominie,  mon — ^that  keeped  a  schule,  and  cau'd 
it  an  acaadamy.''  We  have  often  felt  considerable  surprise  at 
the  fact,  that  Maginn  could  ever  suppose  himself,  in  any 
degree^  meant  by  nature  for  an  instructor.  We  have,  in  our 
time,  known  many  men  of  genius,  and  we  believe  most  firmly, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  lamented  Thomas  Arnold,  of 
Bugby,  not  one  was  calculated  to  become  a  teacher.  But 
Maginn,  the  rollicking,  laughing,  wit  squandering,  was  the 
most  preposterously  unsuited  of  all.  Events,  however,  soon 
proved  that  by  following  up  the  careful  plans  of  his  father,  he 
could  subsist  comfortably  upon  the  receipts  of  his  school.  He 
had  kept  his  name  upon  the  College  books,  and  thinking  that 
the  grave  prefix,  Doctor,  might  add  something  to  his  reputa- 
tion, he,  in  the  year  1816,  when  only  twenty-three  years  old, 
took  the  degree  of  LX.D. 

The  Doctor  was  not  at  any  loss  for  pupils,  his  school  was 
well  and  fully  attended,  and  certainly  it  was  owing  to  great 
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m&iif  ratiier  tban  to  the  poaBearion  di  any  of  those  qaalitiH 
which  are  nsnally  sapposed  to  be  thedistingiiiahiiig  ateibatet 
of  a  schoolmaster*  Soleam  and  steady  he  coold  never  beoons^ 
and  although  one  of  our  best  English  pavodiests  wiih  hia  po^ 
he  was  a  veiy  iNid  mimic  in  his  conduct.  The  idea  of  assum- 
ing  a  virtae,  or  anything  else^  which  he  had  not,  never  entered 
hismind.  He  was  oneof  those  men  who^if  thefSiteof  wodds 
depended  on  it,  oonld  not  play  the  hypocrite  for  five  minutes. 
He  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  pedagc^e,  and  his  dis* 
play  of  learning  never  needed  that  excuse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  the  vain  old  teacher,  "  the  man  is  mortal  and  has  been  a 
flchoohnaster/'  He  was  more  like  Fuller's  model,  vho  does 
not  ''scorn  to  touch  the  schod  but  by  the  proxie  of  an  naher— 
out  of  his  school,  he  is  no  whit  pedantical,  in  carriage  or  £s* 
course.  Contenting  hineelf  to  oe  rich  in  Laiine,  tfaon^  he 
doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  everv  company  wherein  he  oomes.^ 
Finding  the  receipts  of  the  scmool  sufficient  to  support  hnn, 
and  having,  like  that  other  great  schodmaster,  Jedediah 
Oeishbotham,  a  love  for  poetry  and  letters,  Maginn  next 
looked  around  for  some  other  occupation,  to  iHiich  he  mi^ 
devote  such  portions  of  his  time  as  were  un^nployed ;  litoa- 
ture  was  the  subject  which,  most  naturally,  first  attracted  his 
attention,  and  finding  that  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Magi> 
zine  just  then,  1817,  started,  hi^  Tory  piincmles,  and  ra^ 
flashing  humour,  like  his  own,  were  prized,  he  resolved  to 
become  a  contributor  to  its  pages,  and,  after  some  dehy  in 
considering  his  subject,  he  sent  his  first  paper  to  old  EooDy. 
It  was  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient  bdllad  Chevy  Chase, 
and  appeared  in  Blackwood  for  November,  1819.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  opening  stanzas : — 


Tke  Percj  oat  of  Northanborluid, 

And  a  TOW  to  God  made  lie. 
That  b«  woaM  hanC  la  tho  moMitoiM 

Of  Cheriot  within  darathne. 
In  the  maogre  of  tho  doughty  Doula* 

And  aU  that  with  Urn  be. 

9. 
The  fhtteet  harte  la  CbeWot 
Be  said  he'd  kill  and  carry  away  ; 


I. 
ex  NorthMBhrU 
VoTefaat,  Dlle  iratia, 
Venare  laler^let  ttoa 

In  motitibiu  CheTiatliy 
Coirtoiniitia  fortl  Ponglaao 
Et  omnihos  eognatia. 

1 
••  Opttnos  oervoa  lU,  ** "  alt, 

**  Ooeisos  reportabo  ;** 
<■  Pbt  Jo«<aaii/  inqult  Daqf  1 

**  Vonatnin  haoe  TOtabo. 


'«By  uy  lUth."  aald  doo^hly  Donglaa, 
•*I1]  let  that  lumting  if  I  may," 

He  continued  his  contributions  for  some  time,  alway^  how- 
ever, sending  his  papers  enclosed  in  a  letter  signed  K.T.  & 
He  never  asked  Blackwood  for  money,  but  t£e  pubKaher, 
unlike  some  of  the  trade,  wished  to  pay  liberally  for  able  papers, 
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and  ht  wrote  to  Maginn  t^nesting  his  name  and  address^ 
which  tile  latter  ga^e  as  BalphTuckett  Soott^Gork^  and  a  check 
was  sent^  90  payable.    In  the  month  of  May,  1820^  The  Doc- 
tor first  introduced  himself  to  Blackwood,  and  as  in  fancy 
we  recall  the  pleasant  nights  passed  away  for  ever,  Maginn 
is  once  again  before  ns ;  we  see  the  bright  twinkling  eye,  and 
the  smiling  lip,  the  half  grey  half  wmte  hair ;  and  the  rich 
rolling  voice,  with  its  gay  Cork  twang,  is  calling  np  lan^ter 
from  the  hearts  of  all  who  sit  around  The  Dodx>r,  as  he  tells 
of  his  first  meeting  with  the  publisher  thus. — '^  I  had  never 
let  Bhekwood  have  any  name,  but  he  wrote  to  me  reqnesting 
I'd  send  him  iot  address,  that  he  might  pay  me,  by  a  dieck, 
for  the  papers  1  had  sent  him.    Well,  I  had  always  s^ned  the 
note  sent  with  the  papers,  B.  T.  S.,  so  I  enclosed  him  the  ad- 
dress as  Balpli  Tuckett  Scott,  Cork,  and  he  sent  me  the  check 
payable  to  that  person.    I  had  some  fan  with  him  about  it, 
out  at  last  I  thought  Td  run  over  and  see  him,  and  ofT  I  set 
for  ^Edinburgh.     I  called  to  the  shop  in  Princess  street,  and 
just  as  I  was  going  in,  I  recollected  that  poor  Dowden  and 
Jennings,  and  one  or  two  more,  in  whose  names  I  had  written 
squibs  for  the  Magazine,  were  after  writing  very  wicked  notes, 
to  Blackwood,  demanding  the  author's  address — so  I  had  a 
clear  stage  for  some  sport.    I  asked  if  Mr.  Blackwood  could 
be  seen,  and  was  introduced  to  his  private  office.    I  made  a 
rather  formal  bow — and  giving  him  a  touch  of  the  Cork 
brogue  I  said,  'Ye*r  Misther  Blackwood  I  presume,  sir.*  *Te8, 
sir/  was  the  answer,  ^  at  your  service.'     '  Be  gor,  sir/  said 
I,    'if  you  were  only  at  my  service  a  week  ago,  you'd  have 
saved  me  a  journey,  but,  be  my  conscience,  as  Tm  here,  I*m 
very  glad  entirely  that  you  are  at  my  service  at  last.'     'Pray, 
sir,  may  I  ask,'  he  said,  '  what  I  can  do  to  oblige  you,  or  how 
have  I  displeased  you  P     Our  establishment  is  very  punctual 
in  replying  to  all  letters.'     *  See  sir,  listen  to  me  now,'  I 
said,  '  there^'s  some  rascal  in  Cork — ^you  know  Cork,  don't 
you? — ^Well,  there's  some  blackguard  there  after  making  use 
of  my  name,  in  your  old  thrump  of  a  Magazine,  and  I  must 
know  who  he  is.'     '  Oh !  sir,'  said  Blackwood,  '  I  deny  your 
right  to  ask  any  such  questions,  and  those  requests  cannot  be 
granted  without  delay^and  consideration.'    'Consideration, 
indeed/  I  cried,  'aren't  you  after  writen to  one  Scott  there  ?' 
'I  really   cannot  answer  you,  sir/     'Maybe  its  going  to 
deny  what  you  wrote  you  are,  maybe  you'll  deny  this,  and  this. 
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and  this,'  said  I,  ihrowing  a  bundle  of  his  letters  on  thetaixle 
before  him.  '  Maybe  yoa'U  say  they're  not  to  the  man  that 
writes  for  yon,  and  maybe  you'll  say  that  I'm  not  the  man 
himself.'"  Thns  Blackwood  and  his  contributor  became  ac- 
quainted, and  the  publisher  ¥ras  delighted  with  his  wild  Irish 
assistant.  Maginn  spent  a  few  pleasant  weeks  in  Edinbuigh, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Wibon,  Lockhart,  ELamilton,  and 
the  other  men  of  note  who  then  formed  the  glories  of  Black- 
wood's brilliant  staff.* 

A  few  days  before  this  iDnt  interview  with  Blackwood, 
)faginn  had  sent  in  his  famoos.  Third  Part  of  Chriatabel.  It 
is  onlT  to  be  found  in  the  Magazine,  and  as  many  of  our  readen 
most  be  nnacqoainted  with  the  poem,  we  here  subjoin  it : — 


CHRISTABEL. 
rau  lHtr0dmeti9m  f  pmri  Otf  Third. 


LISTEN !  76  kno  V  that  I  am  mad, 
Mnd  ja  will  Utten !— visard  dreams 
Wer«  with  me  '.—all  Is  trne  that  seen 
From  dreams  alone  ean  tmth  be  had^ 
lo  dnems  dlvioest  lore  is  tanghi, 
For  the  eye,  do  more  dlatrmnght, 
SeeU  most  ealmly.  and  the  ear. 

Of  sound  nnconacioiis,  may  applj 
la  attributos  anknown,  to  hear 

The  music  of  philoaophy  ! 
Thus  am  I  erisest  in  my  ue«>, 
For  thought*  and  things,  vhleh  d4y*U^ 
bring  t. 
Come  to  the  spirit  sad  and  single. 
But  Terse  and  prow,  and  Joys  and  woes 

fioextricably  mingle 
When  the  hashed  frame  is  sDent  in  repose ! 
Twilight  and  moonlight,  oiist  and  stopnw 
Blacli  night,  and  fire-eyed  hurricane^ 
And  crested,  lightning,  and  the  snows 
Tliat  mock  the  sanl>eains,  and  the  rain 
Which  bounds  on  esrth  with  big  drops 

All  are  round  me  while  t  spell 
7h«  l«end  of  4weat  Chcist^bfl  \ 

.  CWlATABi^Ir^ABV  TaiAo, 

NINE  moons  have  waxed,  and  the  tenth 
islte 


Christabel  atronle  ia  unkaown  |»ain ! 
Vop.  many -IneiiM 


briiht. 
For  mai^  m 


inm  «M  her  ^e  lees 


▼est  mora  tight. 


Dttoratiabt 
And  her  cheek  was  pale,  sara  whea^  with 

•ttati,.  ^   ' 

The  life-blood  came  from  the  panting 


And  fluttering,  o*er  that  thin  fair  Ihee  ' 
«BS|  wiiti»sapid'aMaelee8  jMoe,: 

And  at  moments  a  biff  tear  flHcd  the«N^, 
-.Aa(dfaif)«so0Mnt*'«  «boM  and  HuotiierM 

sigh 
'.•8*e«Md  h«rhi«ilit  wdtk  snMsD  strain. 

Breathed  half  in  grief]  and  half  In  pain« 


For  her^  are  pangs,  on  the  raek  that  vial 
Tlie  outward  frame  and  the  In  ward  Bind. 
And  when  St  night  aho  did  visltlhi 


She  wore  Ch«  Baron's  searlat  cloak, 
(Tliat  doak  which  happy  to  hear  ud  t» 

teU 
Was  Uned  with  the  fhr  of  the  leopard  wsD,} 
And  as  she  wandered  down  the  dell 
None  said  *twas  the  lady  ChrlstaheL— 
Some  thought  twasa  wuird  and 

elf; 
Some  deeoMd  twas  tho  sick  old 

hfanself. 

Who  wandered  beneath  the  snowy  lift 
To  count  his  beads  in  solemn  shitft— 
(For  his  shape  below  was  wide  to  see 
All  bloated  with  the  hydropeie.) 
Oh!  had  her  old  ikther  the  secret  known. 
Ha  had  stood  as  stark  as  tho  statue  of  peas 
That  stands  so  silent,  and  white,  and  laB, 
At  the  upper  end  of  hb  haoqaet  haB ! 


Am  I  aaleep  or  am  I  awaka? 
In  very  truth  I  oft  mistake. 
As  the  stories  of  old  come  ovar  mj  laahi* 
And  I  build  In  spirit  the  mystic  strsla.— 
Ah  I  would  to  U»  ThrglB  that  I  ware 

asleep! 
But  1  mast  wake,  and  I  mail  wec^  I 

Sweet  Christabel.  it  ts  not  well 
Thjit  alady,  pure  ss  the  snnlais  snow 
,Th»i.ttB»  so  OR  en  the  monntaln*s  kr . 
That  a  maiden  of  Molos  diastlty        . 
In  childbirth  pangs  should  be  90pmm  to 

die. 
Or  live  with  a  name  of  sorrow  and  thsmw, 
And  hear  the  words  of  Uamlsh  and  U^/m  l 
«*^  For  the  worldihat  amOM  it  tfw'^dlt 

of  man* 
places  woman  beneath  tt«  ban  s       '  \ 
AlMi  that  scandal  thua  should  wtaak 
Its  Tengeanoe  on  the  wannand  y^p 


*'  t,  %  i  i.*»»« 


BrillUnt  ai'fhe  tiaff  theii  was,  Blackwood  is  still  wortiiy  of  tbe  old 
time,  l^ser  h«s  Mai  oft  but  with  Aliaa»,*nd  Wpj^f^S^mfAijfjfl 
for  poor  Moir,  it  must  flourieh. 
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eM 


t%flf  tiM  irriMn  of  tl»  eoM  ■»<  dull 


Wbito  Um  rBOon  can  toworlt  ^v, 


Should  woond  the  breast  of  the  beantlftil !   Tbro'  the  plumes  of  falling  enoir, 

fWhUethe  mou  npen  the  hark 
Of  tlie  things  that  be^  did  w«  know  bntbalf,  Is  withered  all.  and  damp,  and  dark, 

*    '      '  '  While  cold  abore  the  start  In  dbubt 
Look  doll,  andicarcelj  wfll  itay  oat. 
While  the  sodir  is  heavy  on  bemeii 

bower 
And  hides  Its  namesake,  th«  snow-dfop 

flower. 
Whj  walk  forth  thns  mTsterloasI/  ? 
Dear  gM,  t  ask  th  ee  serionsif . 
Tbj  cheek  Is  pale,  thy  locks  are  wild— 
Ah,  think,  bow  big  then  art  with  ohiM! 
Tho'  the  baron's  red  cloak  thro*  the  land 

hath  no  fellow. 
Thou  should'st  not  thntTtntoro  withont 

an  umbrella ! 

Dost  thon  wander  to  the  field  of  graTSs 
Wbera  the  «d<lar  ha  spectral  branohat 

weaves ; 
And  win  thy  hurrlad  foatatepa  halt 
Where  thy  mother  sleeps  in  the  silent 

▼anlt? 
Where  the  stranger  pauses  long  to  ez* 

plore 
The  emblems  qnalnt  of  heraldic  lore. 
Where,  tho'  the  lines  are  tarnished  and 

dim. 

Thy  mother's  features  stare  gaunt  and 

And  grinning  skull,  and  transTersebone, 
And  the  xumies  of  warriors  dead  an^ 

gone, 
Mark  8Ir  Leollne's  burial  itone ; 
Thither  go  not,  or  I  deem  almost 
That  thou  wilt  fMgfaten  thy  mother's 

ghost  I 


J,  and  many  woUld  weet>,  who  laugh  1 
T«ar»  would  darken  many  sn  eye, 
Or  that  deet>er  grief,  (wbbn  its  orb  Is  dry, 
'Whwan  It  cannot  dart  the  ete  of  day,) 
O'er  the  clouded  heart  would  stray 
Till  It  cmmhied  like  desert  dust  awav  1 
But  here  we  meet  with  grief  and  grudge^ 
JLmA  they  whn  cannot  know  us,Jndge  1 
Thasi^nls  on  whom  good  anaeis  smile, 
Arw  scoffed  at  In  oar  worid  of  guile— 
Let  this.  Ladle,  thy  comfort  be  ( 
Man  knows  not  us,  good  angels  know 
Tha  things  Ihat  pasa  in  the  world  Mow  { 
And  scarce,  methlnks,  it  seems  unjust. 
That  the  worid  should  tI«w  thee  with 

mistrust. 
For  who  that  AW  that  child  of  thine 
Fale  Christabel,  who  could  dirine 
That  iu  sire  waa  th»  Ladle  OeraldteB  7 

But  in  I  rush,  with  too  swift  a  galCt 

Into  the  ocean  of  my  tale  I 

Kot  yet,  young  Christabel,  I  ween. 

Of  her  babe  hath  lighter  been. 

— *Tls  the  month  of  the  snow  and  the 

blast. 
And  the  days  of  Christmas  mirth  are 

uniai  the  cak-roota  heaped  on  the  hearth 

blazed  bright, 
Caating  a  broad  and  dusky  light 
On  the  shadowy  forma  of  the  warriors 

old, 
Who  stared  from  the  wall,  most  grim  to 

behold- 
On  shields  where  the  spider  his  tapestry 


On  the  holly  boughs  and  the  Ivy  leaves. 
The  few  green  glories  that  still  remain 
To  mock  the  storm  and  welcome  the 

rain. 
Brighter  and  llvalier 'mid  tempest  and 

shower, 
Uke  a  hero  in  the  battle  hour  !— 
Brave  emblems  o'er  the  winter  heartfi, 
Tbej  cheered  our   Ihther's  hours    of 

mmh!— 

Twelve  solar  months  complete  and  dear 

The  magic  circle  of  the  year  I 

Each  (the  ancient  riddle  salth) 

Children,  two  times  thirty,  hath  t 

Three  times  ten  are  fkirnd  white, 

Tliree  times  ten  are  black  aa  night. 

Three  times  ten  hath  Uecat^ 

Three  times  ten  the  Ood  of  day ; 

Thus  spoke  the  old  bleropbant 

(I  saw  her  big  breast  swelling  pantj 

what  time,  Idreamed,  In  ghostty  wiie 

Of  Eleuslnlan  mysteries, 

^or  I  am  the  hlerareh 

Of  the  mystical  and  dark— 

And  now,  if  rightly  I  do  spell 

Of  the  Lady  Cbrisubel, 

8he  hates  the  three  times  ten  so  white. 

And  sickens  In  their  searching  Ught, 

And  woe  ts  hers— alas  t  alack  I 

8be  hataa  the  three  times  ten  so  Mack, 

As  a  mastUr  bitch  doth  bark, 

I  hear  her  moaning  in  the  darii  I 

>TU  the  month  of  January. 

Why  lovely  maiden,  light  and  airy, 


Or  wilt  thou  wend  to  the  huge  oak-tred. 
And,  kneeling  down  upon  thy  knee, 
Numlwr  the  heads  of  thy  rosary  ? 
Nine  beads  of  gold  and  a  tenth  of  pearl. 
And  a  prayer  with  each,  my  lovelvgia. 
If  me.  and  one.  shalt  thou  record, 
nine  to  the  Virgin  and  one  to  the  Lord ! 
The  pearls  are  ten  times  one  to  beholdl 
And  ten  times  nine  are  the  beads  of 

irold, 
Methlnks  tls  bard  of  the  friar  to  ask  ' 
On  a  night  like  this  so  woaiy  a  taak  1 

'Tie  pleaiant— *t!s  pleasant,  hi  sudtiier 

time. 
In  the  green  wood  to  speU  tha  storied 

rhyme. 
When  the  light  winds  above  'mang  tha 

light  laavea  are  alngiog. 
And  the  aong  af  thabhrtte 

is  ringing, 
•Tls  pleasant-^  piaasast,  when  happily 

huBsmhig  f 

To  the  flowers  below  the  blythe  bee  Is 

eoming  l«* 
When  the  rivulet  coy,  and  ^K^miM^  to  ba 

seen,' 
Is  heard  where  it 

blades  green. 
When  the  light  af  the  meon  andt 

starry  Islet 
Gives  a  charm  mose  dLvlna  to  tha  long 

summer  twilight. 
When  the  breese  o'er  the  bloasomy  haw« 

thorn  eomea  cheerftal, 
Tls  pleasant— with  heart— ah,  how  hap- 
py (--though  fltarftal, 


thro' your  heart 
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With  iMftvcA-bMiiiiiig  egm, 
oome,  whil«  •miles  glisten 
To  the  lorer's  low  tows  in  tke  sOenos  to 
listen! 
'Tis  pleasant  toOk  on  m  line  siirbig  4af 
(A  montb  belbre  tbe  month  of  Haj) 
To  pru  for  e  iorer  thet%  far  away  ! 
But,  Chrtstabel,  I  cannot  see 
Tbe  powetfol  OMse  thet  swajs  with 

thse 
Thas,  with  e  &ee  all  wsxen  whitsw 
To  wandsr  forth  on  e  winter  night. 


TIU   manlDg  oonaa   with  itt 
And  the  cat  is  at  feat,  and  the 


The  snow  hath  esased,  dsar  Udy 
Bat  the  idght  is  chill  and  bksak  I— 
And  clouds  are  passing  swift  eway 
Below  the  moon  so  ola  and  gtajr— 
The  orescent  moon,  like  a  bMrk  of  psnri. 
That  lies  so  calm  on  the  billowy  wlurl  ;— 
Hspidljr-<rapldlj 
^With  thefalMt, 
Cloads  of  ebon  J 
Wander  Ihst, 
And  one  the  maiden  hath  fixed  herefes  on, 
Hath  passed  o*er  the  moon  and  Is  near  the 
horlsonl 
Ah  ChrisUbel.  I  dread  It,  I  diead  it. 

That  the  donds  of  shame 
Will  darken  and  gather 

O'er  the  maiden's  name. 
Who  cbanoes  unwedded 
To  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  knows  not 
iu  fluhert 

One— two—three—fonr— Are— six— seven— 

eight— nine— ten— elcTen  !-> 
Tempest  or  ealm— moonshine  or  shower. 
The  castle  clock  stiU  tolls  the  honr. 
And  tbe  cock  awakens,  and  eehoaa  the 

sound. 
And  is  aosweied  by  the  owls  around— 
And  at  erery  measured  tone 
Tou  may  hear  the  old  baron  grunt  and 
jrroanj 

"ns  a  thing  of  wonder,  of  fright,  and  fear. 
The  mastiff  bitches*  moans  to  hear— 
And  the  aged  cow  in  her  staU  that  stands 
And  is  milked  each  morning  by  female 

hsnds 
(That  the  bsron's  breakfiist  of  milk  and 

bread 
Ifay  be  bronght  betimes  to  the  old  man*s 

bed 
Who  often  gives,  while  he  is  drendng. 
His  Christabel  a  father*s  blessing) 
Tiiat  aged  cow,  as  saoh  stroke  sounds  slow. 
Answers  it  with  a  plaintive  low  1 
And  the  baron  eld,  who  Is  ill  at  rest. 
Curses  the  fkvorlte  oat  for  a  pestp- 
Ww  let  him  pray,  or  let  him  weep. 
She  mews  thro'  all  the  hours  of  ' 


Standing  Umd 
mmif  MsUagi 


IM  it  raha  hoi 

Rest  from  rain  will 

A»d  the  blase  that  strongest  fiashsa 
Sinks  at  last,  and  eodsinashMl 
But  sorrow  from  the  husoan  heart 
And  mists  of  care  will  thej  deBan  ? 
I  know  not,  and  I  cannot  tell. 
Saith  the  lady  Christabel— 
But  I  SmI  n^  bosom  sweU! 
In  my  •plrlt  1  behold 
A  lady— caU  h^  firna,  net  beld^ 


ahoot  with  s  sense  of  mndnew  and  pain. 

Ah  Christabel,  return,  return. 
Let  me  nett  caU  on  ^es  in  vaipl 
Think,  lady  dear,  if  thou  art  drowned 
That  thy  body  wiU  be  found. 
What  angnUh  will  thy  spirit  fieel. 
When  it  must  to  all  reveal 
What  the  speU  binds  thee  to  eonesal! 
How  the  baron's  heart  viH  knoc^  « 

his  chest  ^ 

When  tbe  stske  is  driven  into  thy 
When  thy  body  to  dust  shall  be 

flung. 
And  over  tlie  dead  no  dirge  be  ame. 
No  friend  in  mourning  vesture  digm. 
No  lykewake  sad— no  tapered  rite  I— 

Betnm,  return,  thy  home  to  btoo^ 

Daughter  of  good  Sir  Leolines 
In  that  chamlicr  a  recess 
Known  to  no  other  eye  than  thine. 
Contains  tike  powerful  wild  flower  v 
That  often  cheer'd  tby  mother's  heart ; 
Lady,  lovely  as  thou  art« 
Keturn,  and  ere  thou  dost  -^_ 
And  lie  down  in  thy  nafcednessb 
Repair  to  thy  secret  and  IkToriu 
And  drink  uie  wine  as  thou  art  wontl 
Hard  to  uncork  and  bright  to  decant. 

My  merry  girl— she  drinke— die  drinks, 

Faster  she  drinks  and  fhstcr  ^ 
BIy  brain  reels  round  as  I  see  her  whiri. 
She  hath  turned  on  her  heel  vrith  a  lai- 
den  twirl ; 
Wine,  wine  is  acure  for  every 
For  when  sorrow  wets  the  eye 
Tet  the  heart  within  is  dry. 
Sweet  maid,  upon  the  bed  she  _^^ 
May  her  dceans  be  light,  and  her  nskfe* 

deep  I 
Good  angelB  guard  bar  in  her  alaepl 


Maginn  returned  to  Cork^  but  continaed  his  contribaiiatf 
to  Blackwood,  of  which,  under  the  nam  dc  plume,  (yDohertj, 
he  was  soon  considered  one  of  the  most  Tersatile  and  po|Mil«r 
writers.  Upon  the  occasion  of  G^rge  the  Fourth's  visit  to 
Ireland,  The  Doctor,  at  Blackwood's  request,  wrote  tlie 
following  lines : — 
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A  WELCOME  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 
7Viie-^Grove«  of  Blarnejf. 


1. 
Too*ke  wtleoiiiie  over,  toj  rojal  roTW, 
Coming  In  doTer  to  Irian  gronnd* 
Ton'U  never  spv  land  Uke  thi«  onr  Idand* 

LowUndor  ulghUnd.  np  or  down  I 

Osr  hills  and  movntaiiu,  our  ■treuns 

and  fonnt^ns, 

Ovr  towns  and  oitlee  all  so  bright. 

Our  salt-sea  harbours,  our  gxmss-green 


Our  greasy  Uurden  will  glad  your  tight. 


"Tis  here  yonll  eat,  too,  the  gay  potato, 

Being  a  root  to  fted  a  king : 
And  yoii*U  get  frisky  upon  oar  whisky. 

Which,  were  yon  dumb)  would  make 
yon  sing  I 
And  yon'U  see  daahen  and    tearing 
■lashers. 

Beady  to  fliee  ooM  Beelxebnb, 
Or  tbederil's  mother,  or  any  other 

Person  whom  yoa'd  desire  to  drub. 

3. 
Just  say  the  word,  and  yonll  see  a  riot 

Got  np  so  quiet,  and  polite. 
At  any  minute  you'd  pleaae  to  wish  it. 

Morning  or  evening,  noon  or  night. 
Ill  ]«r  a  wager,  no  other  nation 

Sbu  reoreation  to  you  oould  show. 
As  OS  all  fighting  with  great  good  man* 
aers. 

Laying  one  another  down  so  low. 

4. 

And  as  fhr  music,  'tis  you'll  be  suited 
With   harp  or  tmgpipe,  which   you 
•    please; 

With  woeftal  melting,  or  merry  lilting^ 
Or  joTial  quilting  your  heart  to  raise. 
Sweet  Gatalani  won't  entertain  yon 
With  so  much  neatness  of  warbling 
tone. 
As  those  gsy  swipers,  or  bold  bagpipers, 
ChaunUng  in  qdendour  orer  their 
drone. 


Then  there's  our  speaking,  and  bright 
speech-making. 
Which,  when  you  hear,  'twiU  make 
you  jump; 
When  in  its  glory  it  oomes  before  you, 
'Twould  melt  the  heart  of  a  caobage 
■tump. 
'Tls  so  met'^oric,  and  paregoric. 
As  fine  as  Dorio  or  Attic  Greek, 
'Twould  make  Marie  Tully  look  very 
dully. 
Without  a  word  left  in  hii  ohaek. 
6. 
If  any  ladies  they  should  iuTsde  us, 

The  darling  creatures  in  your  suite. 
We'll  so  amuse  them  and  kindly  use 
them. 
That  in  oald  Ireland  tbeyll  take  root. 
Our  amorous  glances,  modest  adrances, 

And  smiling  ikneies,  and  all  that, 
Wia  so  deUght  them,  that  they'U  be 
crying. 

Were  jou  to  part  them  away  firom 
Fat.  7. 

The  mayors  and  sheriffs,   In  paunchy 
order. 
And  the  recorders  will  go  down 
To  gay  Duoleary,  all  for  to  cheer  ye, 
And  give  you  welcome  to  the  town; 
Bat  though  their  speechlng  it  msy  be 
pleasing, 
AU  written  out  in  comely  paw, 
'Twont  be  to  hearty  as  when  all  part  lea 
With  million  roices  ro«r  husaa. 
8. 
God  bless  your  heart,  dr,  'tia  you  wlU 
start,  sir. 
At  that  conspicuous  thnnderingshout. 
When  Ireland's  nation  with  acclamation 

To  hail  their  sorerelgn  will  turn  out. 
England  shall  hear  us,  though  it  is  not 
near  us. 
And  the  Scotch  coast  shell  echo  ring. 
When  we,  uproarious.  Joining  in  chorus. 
Shout  to  the  winds.  Oca   aare  the 
King  I 


Amidst  all  his  occupations,  and  whilst  encircled  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fun,  oar  learned  Doctor  was  conquered  by  that  god 
who  ^'  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove/'  and  in  the  year 
1828  he  was  married,  and  finding  that  the  returns  from  the 
school  were  not  sufficient  to  support  a  wife,  and  a  prospective 
family,  he  requested  his  London  and  Edinburgh  friends  to 
procure  for  him  some  literary  employment,  by  wluch  he  might 
improve  his  position  and  prospects.  His  papers  in  Blackwood 
had  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  London  engagement,  several 
publishers  were  desirous  to  secure  his  assistance.  Some 
months  before  this  fact  became  public,  Theodore  Hook  had 
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induced   Shackell  the  publisher    to   start    the  John  Bull, 
the  success  of  which  was,  as  all  the  world  knows^  "  procB-' 
gions/*    Bull,  however,  was  only  a  weeklv  paper^  and  Hook 
was  very  anxious  to  possess  a  Journal  puolished  on  Wedofli» 
daySy  so  that  Bull  might  support  his  ailments  of  Satatdafi 
during  the  succeeding  week,  and  thus  attack  mud  defend  wn- 
vigor.    After  some  persuasion  he  induced  Shackell  to  start 
such  a  paper  as  he  desired,  and  knowins  Maginii'a  leanngj^ 
genius,  and  Toryism,  Hook  selected  The  Doctor  m  Editor  sad 
assistant,   and   also   as    a  contributor  to   Joik    Bulk    Of 
Maginn's  connection  with  these  papers  the  following  amhoit 
is  given  :— 

"  Hook,  it  seems,  in  1823,  having  learned  that  some  six  or  tefca 
newspapers  were  in  the  market,  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Shackell  to  ftt' 
chase  the  lot,  which  be  did  for  300  gtuneas,  witk  tiie  view  of  aMik 
lishing  a  journal  (to  be  published  on  Wednesday,  so  as  not  to  intw* 
fere  with  '  Bull/)  upon  their  ruins.  Partly  to  asaiat  the  ddf  bit 
principally  to  superintend  the  new  speculation,  to  which  Hook  iJio 
was  to  be  a  large  contributor,  Maginn  was  summoned  from  GoA 
and  engaged  at  a  moderate  salary.  Twenty  pounds  a  month  wi 
believe  to  have  been  the  sum. 

"His  talent!  were^  doubtless^,  of  a  high  order ,  and  his  icholanky 
and  education  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  his  iHend  Hool^iw 
such  he  soon  became,  but  unfortunately  he  possessed  the  sane  exci- 
table erratic  temperament  only  exaggerated,  hibemiied  to  a  d^grM^ 
that  rendered  it  somewhat  unsafe  to  rely  upon  him  in  a  maUerie^ 
manding  the  prudence  and  punctuality  to  be  obserred  in  the  conM 
of  a  weekly  paper.  So  far  as  '  John  Bull'  was  conceme<L  the  iu 
of  retaining  his  services  was  speedily  abandoned. 

"  Its  ally  started  fairly  enough,  but  the  circulation  it  obtained wv 
not  commensurate  with  the  projector's  expectations  ;  and  Hook,  who 
had  not  the  patience  to  play  an  uphill  game,  soon  threw  it  up  io 
disgust ;  it  lingered  on  for  some  months  under  the  direction  of  the 
Doctor,  and  was  finally  abandoned  at  a  heavy  loss.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  Review  upon  the  plan  of  the  '  Literary  Gazette,' 
which  had  been  started  some  months  previously,  also  at  the  instigt- 
tion  of  Hook,  under  the  title  of  the  '  London  Literary  JonnaL' 
Terry  was  associated  in  the  scheme,  and  was  to  supply  theatriesb, 
fine  arts,  &c.,  while  backed  up  by  the  powerful  i^aence  of  their 
established  organ,  the  most  sangume  hopes  were  entertained  of  iti 
success.  The  infant,  however,  proving  sickly,  it  experienced  a  iwff- 
lect  on  the  part  of  its  parents,  only  to  be  met  with,  it  is  to  be  bopA 
amonff  Indians  and  editors,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  drooped 
and  died."* 

Maginn  and  his  wife  removed  to  London,  and  he  nov  begin 
life  as  a  rc^pilar  literary  man. 

*  Barham's  Life  of  Hook,  vol.  I.,  p.  285. 
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ETery  body  knows,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  that  Lord 
Bjrron  oied  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1824.  Magiiin  was  at 
that  period  just  barsting  into  a  bruliant  literary  fame,  and  John 
Monay,  ever  anxious  and  careful,  was  particularly  desirous  to 
secure  The  Doctor's  sendees  as  the  biographer  of  the  dead 
Poet.  Murray  had  purchased  the  manuscripts  and  letters  of 
his  lordship  urom  Thomas  Moore,  and  he  placed  them  for 
pemaal  in  Maginn's  hands,  but  farther  than  this  the  affair 
never  proceeded,  as,  owing  to  circxuDstanoes  already  fully 
rebted  in  the  Xjosh  Quabxeelt  Eeyiew,^  the  oomposition  of 
Lord  Byron's  life  was  confided,  and  iudiciously  confided,  to 
the  man  specially  selected  by  his  Lordship  as  biographer^ — our 
own  glorious  Poet,  Moore.  We  refer  to  this  circumstance  in 
Magiim's  life  lor  the  purpose  of  showing  how  brilliant,  and 
how  apparently  seoore,  his  fortunes  were  in  his  early  London 
days.  His  liie  of  Byron  could  not  be  successful;  between 
them  there  was  nothing  in  common  save  God's  gift  of  genius — 
abused  by  the  one,  too  often — squandered  by  the  other,  ever. 

In  the  year  1824,  after  the  failure  of  Shackell's  paper,  John 
Murray  started  his  short-lived  journal.  The  R^e9eiUaUve, 
of  which  he  appointed  The  Doctor  foreign  oorrespDodent,  who 
accordingly  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  he  continued 
about  eighteen  months.  The  speculation  was  not  successful, 
and  Magmn  returned  to  London  in  the  year  1826,  where  he  em« 
ployed  himself  in  writing  for  Blackwood  and  other  peiiodicals. 

Amongst  the  various  short  pieces  which  he  wrote  at  this 
period,  we  find  the  following : — 


THE   nOSHHAN. 

1. 


There  was  a  lady  lived  at  Leith, 

A  lady  YVtj  stjliah,  man. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  idl  her  teeth 
She  fell  in  love  with  an  Irifibsun-i- 
A  nasty  ugly  IrlshoMD, 
A  wild  tremendous  Irishai^n^- 
A  tearmg,  swearing,  thoinping,  bumping*  ramping,  roaring,  Irish- 
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2. 

HiR  faee  was  no  ways  beantiAiU 

For  with  small-pox  'twas  scarr'd  acroaa ; 
And  the  shoulders  of  the  ugly  dog 
Were  almost  double  a  yard  across. 

O,  the  lump  of  an  Irishman, 
The  whisky-derouring  Irishman—       ^  ^ 

The  great  he-rog^e,  with  his  wonderftil  brogue,  the  fighting,  riotiDg 
Irisiunan. 

3. 

One  of  his  eyes  was  bottle-green> 

And  the  other  eye  was  out,  mv  dear  ; 
And  the  calves  of  his  wicked  looking  lees 
Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear. 
O,  the  great  big  Irishman, 
The  rattling,  battling  Irishman— 
The  stampmjp,  ramping,  swaggering,  stijggering,  Jeathering,8WMJi  of 
an  Irishman. 

4. 

He  took  so  much  of  Lundy  Foot 

That  he  used  to  snort  and  snnffle — O  ; 
And  in  shape  and  size,  the  fellow's  neck« 
Was  as  bad  as  the  neck  of  a  buffalo. 
O,  the  horrible  Irishman, 
The  thundering,  blundering  Irishman-- 
Tbe  slashing,  dashing,  smashing,  lashing,  thrashing,  haslung  Irisb- 
man. 

5. 

His  name  was  a  terrible  name,  indeed. 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan ; 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of  punch. 
He'd  not  rest  till  he  fill'd  it  full  again. 

The  booaing,  bruising  Irisfamiui, 
The  'tozicated  Irishman — 
The  whisky,  frisky,  rummy,  gfummy,  brandy,  no  dandy  Irishmsn. 

6. 

This  was  the  lad  the  lady  loved. 
Like  all  the  girls  of  quality  ; 
And  he  broke  9ie  skulls  of  the  men  of  Leith, 
Just  by  the  way  of  jollity. 

O,  the  leathering  IriiAiman, 
^,  The  l^arbarous  savage  Irishm«D«^ 

ine  h^rts  of  the  maids,  and  the  genUem«a'a  heads,  w«re  bother'^ 
I'm  sure  by  this  If  ishman* 
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WBI8KY. 

1. 

I  care  not  a  iSg  for  a  flaggon  of  flip> 

Or  a  whistling  can  of  rumbo ; 
Bat  ray  tongue  through  whisky  punch  will  slip 

As  nimble  as  Hurlothrumbo. 
So  put  the  spirits  on  the  board, 

And  give  the  lemons  a  squeezer. 
And  we  11  mix  a  jorum,  by  the  Lord  t 

That  will  make  your  worship  sneeze,  sir. 

3. 

The  French,  no  doubt,  are  famous  souls, 

I  love  them  for  their  brandy ; 
In  rum  and  sweet  tobacco  rolls, 

Jamaica  men  are  handy. 
The  big  breech'd  Dutch  in  juniper  gin, 

I  own,  are  yery  knowing  ; 
But  are  rum,  gin,  brandy,  worth  a  pin. 

Compared  with  Inishowen  ? 

S. 

Though  here  with  a  Lord,  'tis  jolly  and  fine, 

To  tumble  down  Lachryma  Ghristi, 
And  over  a  skin  of  Italy's  wine 

To  get  a  little  mlstv ; 
Tet  not  the  blood  of  the  Bordeaux  grape, 

The  finest  grape-juice  going. 
Nor  clammy  Constantia»  uie  pride  of  the  Gape, 

Prefer  I  to  Inishowen, 


VAEBWBLL  TO  SCOTLAITD. 
I. 

Farewell,  fiurewell,  beggarly  Scotland, 

Cold  and  beggarly  poor  countrie. 
If  ever  I  cross  th^  border  again. 

The  muckle  deil  must  carry  me. 
There's  but  one  tree  in  a'  the  land. 

And  that's  the  bonny  gallows  tree* 
The  very  oowte  look  to  the  souths 

And  wish  Uiat  they  had  wings  to  flee. 

2. 

Farewell,  fiurewell,  beggarly  Scotland, 
Kilted  kimmers,  wi'  carroty  hair. 

Pipers,  who  beg  that  your  honors  would  buy 
A  bawbee's  worth  of  their  famish'd  air  I 
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I'd  rather  keep  Cadwallader's  goato. 
1  •  :<  K      •    i  -And  ffaMt  i4A>iiitoi8tM'blMe90'>lia  leeks^^  .  i  .  j     >  ' 

. ^  _  To Wd 'mwg looi»wi^ ft|t<ind^af^<!^^a, iii  ■  •  • 

*We  are  fallv  aware  that  these  specimeDS  are  hoivr^TUij  of 
Maginn^s  genius^  bat  we  give  them  as  showing  th^  girea'^ikcil- 
ity  with  which  he  turned  ail  subjects  to  the  service  of  his.  pen. 
In  its  proper  place  the  reader  sl)all  fin^  that  pen'em^lojfi&d  op 
more  worthj  topics.  He  Doctor  coiitributed  largely  to  the 
Annuals,  and  in  "The  liiteraiy  Souvenir^^  for  1829,  appeared 
his  very  beautiful,  and  wildly  romantic,  storj,  **The  Citj^  of  the 
Demons/'  He  was  still  a  constant  and  able  wnter  m.  Tie 
John  Bull,  and  when,  in  the  year  1828^  T%e  Standard  wis 
started,  Maginn  had  been  appoititedjoitit  editor *;ipiUi^ts  present 
able  chief,  Doctor  Gifford.  PoUtics  ai^4  ^?o^fe*  nOwever,  did 
not  occupy  all  his  hours,  and  in  the  year  l$2d  lie'  published 
his  once  famous,  but  now  almost  forgotten^  political  novel, 
*'  Whitehall ;"  he  was  likewise  a  well  kpowh  contributor  to 
the  *'  Literary  Gazette/'  Convivial,  gay,  and  possessing  a 
brilliant  literary  reputation,  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  and  modi 
sought  companion,  at  all  the  haunts  of  jovial,  which  means 
Irish,  genius  in  London ;  at  the  glorious  gatherings  ia  "  The 
Wrecken,''  he  was  the  king  of  good  fellows^  and  Ben  Jons^ 
at  "  The  Mermaid  "  was  not  more  learned,  more  witty,  or  a 
truer  son  of  Bacchus.  Whilst  enjoying  this  gay  life,  h§  became 
acquainted  with  several  persons  of  more  or  less  ability^  aofi 
amongst  the  rest  with  Mr.  Hugh  Eraser. 

There  are,  in  London,  a  set  of  men,  half  ^ne^  )u)f 
litterateurs,  who  excite  our  wonder  as  to  how  they  find 
time  to  read, — ^they  are  encountered  everywhere  dariiig 
the  season. — To-day  at  the  meeting,  of,  89me  scientiBc 
society — to-morrow  at  a  flower  show,  ot  at  .KensingjUin 
Gardens.  You  meet  them  this  evening  iliiypg  wi[th.s6oie 
intensely  evangelical  family — next  d^  yoiisee  them  it 
Eichmond,  treating  a  quiet,  rpguish-looking  pii^  l^ojnefe 
and  its  ''  amiable  dragoin/**  who  plays  third  P9r&  Vwi 
all  the  discretion  of  Mark  Tapley.  To-night  ^ou  §S$'i4ffi 
flirting  in  the  coulisses  of  the  opera  with  some  proncbi^'  7V^^ 
coryphfe— next  night  jou  jaeet  them  at  the  m^i  urfioly 
houses  in  tbf  Coal  Hole,  or  the  Cyder  Cellars;  'l^MJeraii^ 
yoh  see  them  listening,  from  the  Speaker^sgallerji,^ffi  p^ 
found  attention  to  some  grive  debate,— next  nigWyou3i|ceni 
them  addressing,  most  logically  and  eloquently,  the  cbajrm^ 
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t 

of  Coger's  Hall.  Oay,  loangii%  and  thoughUew  as  these  men 
seem^  they  do  find  odd  quarter  hours^  during  life^  in  which 
they  grasp  stbres'  df  knowledge.  On  their  book  shelves  you 
^eet  Babelais^  Montaigne^  Brantome,  Yoltaire^  and  the  Mena- 
giana.  witK  leaves  dee^y  scored,  and  carefully  noted— and  ^Jie 
result  of  tlus  reading  is  given  to  the  world  as  whim  may 
inciCe,  or  as  occasion  may  demand,  in  a  style  flashing  and 
trenchant  as  that  of  Jules  Janin,  and  clothing  thoughts,  so 
witty  and  so  wise,  that  Sydney  Smith  might  have  written  them, 
liad  he  l^een  a  man  about  town.  Of  this  class  Mr.  Hugh 
!l^rase|r  was  a  very  distinguished  representative  in  the  year 
1529.  He  Jiad  formed  an  intimacy  with  Maginn,  and  the  lat- 
ter having  quarrelled  with  Blackwood,  Frasej  proposed  that 
they  should  start  a  magazine  themselves  in  opposition  to  old 
Ebony.  Accordingty  they  looked  up  their  finished  and  half  fin- 
ished papers,  selected  such  as  they  thought  most  suited  to  the 
proposed  periodical,  and  putting  a  few  of  these  in  their  pockets 
they  strolled  from  Fraser  s  lodgings,  through  Eegent  street,  in 
search  of  a  publisher.  Upon  arriving  at  number  215,  in 
the  above  named  street,  Maginn  said,  "  Here's  a  namesake  of 
yours,  Fraser,  let  us  try  him.  They  entered  the  shop,  intro- 
ddced  themsdves  to  its  master,  Mr.  James  Fraser,  who,  know- 
ing the  reputation  of  his  two  visitors,  at  once  agreed  to  become 
the  bwner  of  the  projected  work,  and  on  the  fiwt  of  February 
1880,  the  first  number  of  ''Fraser's  Magazine  for  Town  and 
Country  '*  appeared.  The  name  "  Fraser,'*  was  given  to  it, 
not  from  its  publisher,  Mr.  James  Fraser,  but  from  its  projec- 
j  tor,'  Mr,  Hngh  Fraser,  Its  success  and  stability  were  evident 
*  from  the  earnest,  and  Maginn  was  a  contributor  to  its  pa^s 
iintil  the  period  of  his  death.  His  first  paper  appeared  in  uie 
number  foir  May,  1830 ;  it  was  a  metrical  and  humorous  trans- 
lation of  the  nineteenth  ode  of  Horace's  third  book.  To 
mentioti  all  Maginn's  contributions  to  this  magazine  would' be 
to  name  nearly  all  its  best,  and  most  learned,  and  most  witty, 

{iapers.  '  Occaidonally  political  feeling  urged  him  beyond 
he  limit*  of  propriety ;  and  at  length  a^  circumstance  occurred, 
atten£|ed  by  results  most  disagreeable  to  the  publisher,  to  his 
able  supporter,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  reading  public. 
'  Iri 'the  number  for  August,  1838,  appeared  the  famous  review 
ot  'ihk  Honorable  Grantley  Berkeley's  novel,  ''  Berkelev  Cas- 
^I'^frfentlyBefkeley  was  a  Whig,  nay  more,  he  was  a  Badical, 
tftcfrtfetftf  iiis  novel  afforded  fair  game  for  the  brandy-nourished 
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coterie  in  Jemmy  Frasei^s  back  parlont.  It  was  just  al  tiie  end 
of  tlie  month  that  Bentley  sent  in  the  book,  matter  was  wanted 
to  fill  np  some  pages  of  the  magarine,  and  the  Doctor  set  to 
work,  meaning  to  vex  the  pnbfisher,  and  to  smariii  the  author. 
We  are  not  so  sqneilmish  as  to  contend  that  a  matn,  who  eoair 
mits  himself  to  the  jadgement  of  the  critic,  is  to  expect 
consideration  if  he  write  nonsense,  or  mercy  if  he  pnblidi 
vicioQs  sentiments.    But  even  in  animadvertiBg  upon  folly  or 
npon  immorality,  there  are  bonnds  b^ond  which,  the  ordinaiy 
literary  censor  cannot  proceed,  without  violating  ifae  common 
courtesy  of  the  press.     "  Berkeley  Gaslle ''  is  neither  a  ve«y 
original  nor  a  very  clever  book,  bnt  in  exhibiting  its  faring 
vulgarities,  or,  its  ridieulous  levities,  there  was  so  necessity 
for  raking  up  all  the  errors  of  its  author's  father,  and  fcr  once 
more  reviving  the  half-forgotten  scandals  about  tiie  Countess  of 
Berkeley.   During  more  t^an  half  a  century  these  scandals  had 
been  unnoticed,  save  in  the  records  of  the  House  (rf  Peers:  to 
recall  them,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  her  son,  was  an  act  more  worthy  of 
some  "  venal  and  licentious  scribbler,  with  just  sufficient  taieal 
to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  beUmao,'' 
writing  in  the  columns  of  some  scandalous  Sunday  paper,  than 
of  the  able  critic  supporting  so  famous  a  ixiriodK»l  as  the 
clever  '^  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country.''    Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  review,  Grantley  Berkeley^  accompimied  by  his 
brother  Craven,  proceeded  to  Fraser's  house  in  Regent  street, 
and  finding  him  in  the  shop,  they  closed  the  ioof,  and  Ghrantly 
Berkeley  knocked  him  down,  and  beat  him  most  violently,  about 
the  head  and  neck,  with  the  butt^end  of  a  large  and  heavy  whqi. 
That  Fraser  was  severely  injured  cannot  oe  denied,  but  we 
think  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  opinion,  whether  B^eley  was 
entitled  to  consider  him,  the  known  publisher,  or  to  hold  the 
unknown  writer,  of  the  libel  upon  Ladjr  Berkeley,  responsi- 
ble. Maginn,  however,  upon  hearing  of  this  afEGur,  at  onoe  wrote 
to  Grantley  Berkeley,  informing  him  that  he  was  the  aothor<tf 
the  offensive  review,  and  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  was 
ready  to  receive  any  message  Mr.  Berkeley  might  consider 
necessary.  Accordingly  Major  Fancourt  waited  upon  Mr.  Fraser, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  hostile  meeting  should  take  [dace  that 
evening  at  seven  o'clock.  The  parties  met  some  short  distance 
from  London,  in  a  field,  if  we  remember  rightly,  upon  the 
Barnet  road.   At  the  first  fire,  from  the  position  of  Maginn's 
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pistol,  major  Fancoort  inquired  if  he  had  discharged  it  in  the 
air^  and  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  second  fire  was 
ineffectaal.  At  the  third  fire  Maginn*s  bullet  grazed  the  collar 
of  Berkeley's  coat^  and  the  buUet  of  the  latter  struck  the 
ground  beside  The  Doctor's  boot.  Upon  this  third  ineffectual 
exchange  of  shots,  the  seconds  interfered,  and  the  parties, 
bowipff  to  ^ach  other,  left  the  ground  without  exnlanation. 
Hugh  x^raser  was  much  blamed  for  allowing  three  snots,  but 
he  ^aced  a  species  of  Feui^Ua  upon  the  part  of  his  principal's 
opponent— *As  Maginn  wrote,  ^'  Eraser  felt,  and  after  circum- 
siances  justified  him  the  feeling,  that  it  was  to  be  made  a 
family  affiEor  on  ^  the  part  of  the  Berkelejs;  and  he  decided 
that  no  room  should  be  left  tax  cavil  upon  their  parts," 

rraser,  the  pubhsher,  was  for  some  oays  confined  to  his  bed 
from  the  injonea  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  outraged  author, 
but  he  at  once  commeniaed  an  action  for  assault  and  battery 
against  the  Messrs.  Berkeley,  which  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  at  Westminster,  on  Saturday,  the  Srd  of  December, 
1836,  before  Lord  Abinger,  and  a  snecial  jury.  For  the 
phdntiff  th^re  appeared,  Erie,  Eitzroy  Kelly,  and  Talbot ;  for 
the  defendants,  Thesiger  and  Crowder.  The  trial  excited  very 
great  curiosity,  and  a  very  considerable  interest,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whetiier  Erie's  reply  for  the  plaintiff,  or  the 
slanderous  review,  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  was  the  more 
offensive.  The  jury,  however,  proved  their  full  appreciation 
of  the  conduct  of  ul  the  parties,  by  awarding  to  ]Praser  the 
very  small  sum  of  £100,  for  dmages.  The  cross  action, 
BeriLoley  v.  Eraser,  for  slander,  was  settied,  a  verdict  being  en- 
tered for  the  plaintiff,  by  consent,  with  40s.  damages,  each 
party  paying  his  own  costs.  Maginn  wrote  a  very  imperti- 
nent letter  of  explanation,  and  so  tiue  affair  ended. 

We  have  no  wish  to  write  harshly  of  Maginn,  we  knew  his 
genuine  goodness  of  heart,  and  we  really  think  that  he  be- 
heved  his  victims  suffered  as  little  &om  his  criticisms,  as 
he,  himself,  endured  in  writing  his  crushing  reviews.  We 
have  always  considered  the  following  sketch  of  The  Doctor's 
character,  given  by  poor  Qerald  Griffin,  in  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther Wilham,  to  be  very  correct  and  equally  just: — 

'*  Jerdan  talked  of  Maginn,  who  writes  a  good  deal  for  Black- 
wood, and  spoke  in  hiffh  terms  of  his  talents :  nevertheless,  though 
he  is  his  friend,  he  confessed  he  did  not  think  him  a  very  considerate 
critic,  and  thought  there  was  something  unfeeling  in  his  persecution 
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of  BafTj  Cfe5pwjit,VYQ»')^^jr.ttte  «fe«  *ct«*'l  to  Brjam 

Proctor  in  m^wood^i  Maraame.  lhitT'0bniwiffi4,  he  aajs,  ooie 
of  the  mild^,  m6desies\f^mi^V^  M**  HM^^and  does  in;, 
thing  hot  aisnine.     Magmn«  howeyer,  ifna^tii^'biA-fBose  he  attacks 

11W4t4yi»dfph^'^^dt««lM'<7aaipbea*R  Rittet 

•lidgi4M9f«ipe^Mv^f^t>pgU>  wi  sil^rwar< 
get  up  a  dinner  andbring  Campbell  and  faSm 
Tet  -       -      - 


leave  to  decline.    He  is  a  smgttlai^  hkifSi^ 
youoe  inan  aboTxt  twenty- sik  jcmi  if  a^y'^th 


3mrim^^o  it  htf  ho$om  eroaj^  pajs^l^e.(q9wdeH^4mr  i 
extidMNrdinarj  nan  he  erer  knew*    .He  afiacl^a  fSiaHait  jdo 
they  were  acquainted,  bnt  that's  ,iJl,ft>rfeo^' loii^^8|N*fet'>- 
praised  Banim  2n  the  Lotdbn  MHjgkkmf^)  atld:  lifl/boqyoiijLiriLietfftf 
ijnperatitecmBkictwoo^-to  AloiBfehiiilAo  lotjod  '^f^t '^  '  .  .'./-rj 

become    a   contnboloi  tc^'fiAokiPa^d^^^ 
briUiMDieffotttf Nvere Jewoled  to Uie lonuer ^aea^e^^^^ 
these^  the  most  iF«ihiftble«re  his  ^'  Skaksp^a^^^M^^ .  i^^ 
reviews  of  Sonthe/s  book,  ^The  I)ocfoei'^..-:m  hMbw«^ 
acquainted  with  Letitia  Landon^  and  adttiringf  •SK^v9fl3i.lM^ 
admired,  the  genius  6{  that  most  excellent  wbhian^h^aMisted 
her  fa^  frie^dfy  aotioes  of  her  ffoitma^  and  coptiiboted  ^^M 
short  poetical  pieces  to  the  **  Drawing  Soon  Scra{»  odti^" 
which  she  then  edited.    S<»ndal  could  not  goflDnih^  lilen^ 
friendship  to  pass  unstained  by  its  malevolent  tongue^*  vndAe 
feelmfpy  supposed  to  exist  between  ike  Poetess  and'lM^frieiri, 
was  reported  to  be  more  thanplatonic  "  TheIm{>roiwitn^' 
was  Sappho  ^mlywitkkeirljvf^  just  as  Cc^iUpn^jm  ^^'^e 

only  oir  piipsr.  She  hadi  ts  nhd  told  w,  fpn?^ ^  i^^^^J?Nl4?  ^ 
the  world,  and  Maginn  acted  towards  her---^^wpina|i-^l^ 
had  acted,  towaid^  SW9  a  mfo,  sti^ving  for  Htourj'  ig^ 
kJBdfy'.snd  iostfyc  Aa  poor  L»wi '^Dlwin^ J|^^ 
Landon  had  loted  bhlMcei^kheihen;  loved  deem  #(M 
too.  deeplj  )m^  tbd  jbmly  io  ftatef  eyer  encowni^ftl 
of  one  who  was  alwiulj  mamjd.,  "TtfagintiyW^.A* 
many  womei^  oouktlikey  bid>  wWw few^  ^^  f^w^^^n^pftK- 
an^  knowing  this^  the  kind  heart  lof  tha  .Bo^b^^.w^.^,!!^^ 
sxxfQWSi,  jit  ^a^  ^nd^d;  f^tt  deiS{dy  a'gratinida,nopK»^>iqge- 
nvomw  aiiii,w(vy)i^i^^  Friendship  is  always  clear  eind«ptey|«iid 
few  knew  tliis/  and  ,proF.e4  4t  better,  than  L^titSjik  Is^^ 
JiOve,  she  thought,  was  always  secret,  and  she  sahj^' :— ^ 


"       I 


i« 
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)/.  V  t  n    .  t   'M  P^t&i)y  fhu)g.  Uut.love,  or  if  tbi^u  loyest 

'::.i ,'.  i,f   ii  Airi  Apt.^iHroinaj),  nide  thj  We  froiA ^iift    '  .'.*"  '* 
(u;  -/j.h  •.  Wlu»9  Uj^ou  dost  w^ahip^  Ti6ver  tet  Wtii' kn(y#  '   '"*''' 

..^itt.     .,    ..Itow(4eiirbe  b."  .-r     ....    :  .mi  ,j 

86  '^jteiti  lifld  Maginn's  feputation  becoiD%  fliot  ^Ijfortilj  aifUor 

Uuj^penp^'i'if?^*^'^^  ^^>  witty^'''8la8hiiig,^*crili(^  papers 
mM^eiQoilgaziQA^  wer^  attributed  to  ^t  Doetdr^  flndofftWhe 
kadi  fidcnl^a  Atber  disagreeable  proof. 

'I*  ^^^ttMs^\  for  April,  1837,  there  appeared  an'  able. 
btity<^'s^Ve^^'  tritieisiii^  tepon  a  now  forgotten  drama^  entiUea 
'^l4iQ  5t?}3^»i  of  l^adua/*'  The  author  felt  himself  aggrieve^ 
andifencjuig.th^.aQ  .t^e  trenchant' papers  of  the  magazine 
mtBtte^he^oodiiatioa^of  Maginn's  pen,  ''Aut  Erasmi  aui 
Diaboli*' — the  Doctor  or  the  £hBvil-r-bA  wrote,  a  very  violent 
letter^  in  the  Meirogolilan  Conservative  Journal^  for  April  2ndj 
l8^?,*s?^6dj'''^TSe  Ati«iar  of  the  mdeni  ^ Padua.*'  In 
the' letter  ttfef  foUbWing  pasftoges  appeared  >-* 

"  The  writer  of  tlie  attack  on  the  Student  of  Padoa  is  inceaaed 
wftA'lts  aitlhbi^^  because  I  know  this  anonymoua  reviewer  to  boa 
cdmijti  who  bai  skulloed  from  tho  field  of  hooour^a  poltroon  who 
hja< eaten. faiaj91fOQi^^laIues.  and  a  dasti^'d  who  seeks  revenge  by  hi^ 
•p^  wi^B^  ha. dare  not  take  it  with  his  hknd.  But  let  me  quote  the 
pi^i^e." 

"A4  to  who  the  two  gentlemen  connected  with  Mr*  Fraser's 
Maga^ne  may  he,  I  know  not*-Hone  of  the  gentlemen  is  Dr.  Maginn^ 
aad  thls-ftoatleaiaB,  aa  he  baa.  the  efirontery  to  style  himself,  is  tKe 
atitlb^i^of  the,  briUiant  calumny  on  me,  simply  because  I  happened 
k^J^.priYy  to  a  little  affair  in  which  the  Doctor  dropped  a  white 
feather,  and  proved  himself  aa  great  a  coward  aa  he  i$  a  ou^iotts 
Hbeller.**'^  .,  ..j-.,  ,„ 

^iis  Was  severe  enough,  bot  in  ihe-saosLe •BMkmcrof.tbe 
Tfewspa|^br  j  in  an  article  entitled^  ^literatbre  wdiS^nOc^'^ 
these  passages,  were  written :—  "   ',         .   ,       , 

^jl^Npo.e.hut  a  convicted  coward,  a  alanderer,  a.  badkbittov  And  a 


i I an4biu?9r^ly  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  aWi^li.iiKlbi,'aad"the 

JUtar^^EMuof  the.Haymarketor  Drur^latie.^  '^  "     ^^    ^ 

f ,  1^.  And  let  ua  ask,  who  is  this  mitot^ble  paapev  scribe. in  ft'^mmr,' 

tW  he  dare  comeferwai^d  in  auchian  o^mlte  mapaer  fuv  aq'tfivial 

*^iioc^at6on7  ■  la  be  the  aatbop;  of  any  ,jfxpi^  l^nown  w^ork  ?    Is  he 

-  liiqiiai^ranldi  yirtnaw,  aad  aober^  and  thoughtful  ?    Is  he  a  mai)  w^ose 

-J^fniiojk  in  ^cifety,  whose  eminence  fn  literattire',  Vbd^  ^M^e, 

and  position^  allow  him  to  be  gratuito<iaiy*ln<k>l«tit,f*'ut    a-  .i  .'  f,  ^ 

*  One  or  Two  Words  on  One  or  Two  Books,  p.  505. 
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Language  ao  violent  as  tiiia  ooold  not  be  home  aanotioad, 
particiuarly  as  Maginn  was  not  the  writer  of  the  paper  in 
Fraser,  and  he  accordin^y  commenced  an  acticm  lor  Ubd 
against  Gox^  the  printer  of  the  Meiropolikm  Qmservaiive 
Journal,  which  was  tried  in  the  Sheriff's  Conrt^  London,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1837.  Talfourd  appeared  for  The  Doctor, 
and  Thessiger  for  the  defendant,  who  had  refosed  to  disdoae 
the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  libels,  and  a  verdict  of  £150 
dami^i^,  with  costs,  was  given  for  Maginn. 

That  all  the  foul,  and  if  true,  blasting  epithets  applied  tp 
Maginn  in  this  libel  were  false,  each  act  of  his  life  proves  deariy 
and  beyond  every  donbt.  To  young  and  struggling  genins  lie 
was  ever  a  steady  friend,  and  what  literary  man  that  has  been 
thrown  tlpon  the  cold,  hard  world  of  London  literary  life,  and 
has  felt  au  the  envy,  a  poor  man's  envy,  of  the  wealth  around 
him,  but  will  bless  the  hand  and  pen  that  first  drew  paUic 
attention  to  his  efforts.  It  was  thus  that  the  lamentea  Moir 
felt  when,  fifteen  years  ago,  he  wrote  in  his  own  honest,  manly 
spirit : — 


"  Ke&rlj  twenty  years — Eheu/ugaeei,  Postkume,  Ldlnmtwr  mtm  /— 
have  glided  over,  since  the  Doctor  and  I  were  eoJiUerateurt :  and 
yet,  Strang  to  say,  we  hare  nerer  chanced  to  meet.  Will  lie  here 
allow  me,  in  a  sentence,  to  convey  to  him  my  gratefnl  feelings,  for 
the  Aiendly  way  in  which  he  has  ever  alluded  to  my  name,  wfaa 
circomstances  chanced  to  throw  it  in  his  way.  Those  Sylnlliae 
words  of  Idndness  hare  not  been  all  lost  in  air.  By  every  one  capa- 
ble of  judging,  the  powers  of  Dr.  Maginn  are  acknowledged  to  be  of 
the  highest  order.  Has  he  cnven  the  world  assmranee  of  this,  in  tiie 
way  he  might  have  done  ?  We  doubt  mnch.  But  from  '  The  OHy  of 
the  Demons ;'  <  The  Man  in  the  Bell ;'  <  Colonel  Pride ;'  <  The  8hak. 
speare  Papers;'  and  many  other  things,  posterity  wiU  be  able  to 
appreciate  him.    Ex  pede  Here.'* 


Griffin,  Banim,  Macnish,  and  fifty  other  literary  men  focmd 
kindness  and  aid,  genial  and  nnchanging,  in  Maginn. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1838,  Ma^n  published,  in 
Fraser,  the  first  of  the  ''Homeric  Ballads,''  and  had  not 
completed  the  set  at  his  death.  He  had  also  long  eonftam^ 
plated  a  translation  of  the  ''  Comedies  of  Luciaui'^  bat  the 
specimens  published  in  Fraser  were  not  vety  popular,  and 
so  were  discontinued. 

Had  Maginn  written  the  "  Homeric  Ballads''  onlr,  they 
woold  be  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  his  memory  biigfat.  Of 
these  glorious  ballads  we  place  three  before  the  reader :  kt 
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him  compare  tfaesn  with  the  original^  and  with  the  translation 
of  Po|ie,  of  Chapman,  or  of  Cowper^  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  his  judgment  mast  be  in  favor  of  our  countryman.  In 
the  introduction  Maginn  states : — 

"  More  than  seven  and  twenty  oentnries  have  rolled  away  aince 
Homer's  time^  according  to  his  received  date ;  aad^  in  all  languages, 
half-a-dozen  names  have  not  been  produced  who  can  be  allowed  to 
approximate  to  him«  I  firmly  believe  he  has  had  but  one  equal,  and 
even  the  greatness  of  kii  genius  is  disputed— >by  those^  however,  who« 
in  my  opinion,  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  either  Sbalcespear  or 
Homer. '  I  look  only  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  them- 
selvea*  As  for  external  evidence,  we  know  as  much  of  Homer  as 
the  earliest  Greek  writer  who  menttons  him.  The  poems  were  in  all 
men's  mouths  before  historv  or  biography— far  before  criticism  or 
antiquarianism,  were  thought  of;  and  Herodotus  himself  teUs  nothing 
oertidn  of  their  author. 

«  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  lUad  and  Odyuey  are/with  no  very 
important  differences,  as  we  now  have  them,  the  work  of  one  man, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Archipelaflro,  or  in  the  islands— 
perhaps  Scio*  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  a  beggarman,  or  a  sing- 
mg  man,  or  a  blind  man.  I  do  not  think  his  name  was  Homer  ;  and 
J  look  upon  the  derivations  of  that  word  which  we  find  in  the  Greek 
scholiasts,  men  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  etjrmology,  and 
tbe  pedants  who  foUowed  them,  as  mere  trash.  The  meaning  is  to 
be  sought  elsewhere.  I  think  he  wrote  or  spoke  his  g^eat  poems  as 
wholes,  in  Asia,  and  that  they  came  over  to  Hellas  piece  oy  piece, 
aAer  having  filled  the  east  with  their  fame  ;  and  that  bv  the  great 
naen  of  Athens,  or  Bparta,  they  were  gathered,  not  in  me  sense  of 
making  them  into  poems,  but  of  remaking  them.  They  were,  both 
before  their  importation  and  afterwards,  sung  in  scraps,  no  doubt, 
just  as  Shakspeare  or  Milton  is  quoted  by  us  in  scraps.  We  do  not 
sing  our  great  poets — tbe  Greeks  did ;  but  *  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?' 
or,  '  Hail,  holy  light  !*  indioate  to  us  fragments  of  Hamlet  or  Para^ 
di$€  Lostflxast  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  'headings'  of  the 
pieces  sung  by  the  Rhapsodists  mdicated  fragments  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey ;  and  it  would  be  as  wise  to  consider,  as  the  orig^inal 
arranger  of  the  Shakespearean  or  Miltonio  poems  in  their  present 
shape,  the  industrious  compiler  who  shoula  restore  tbem  from 
Readers^  Speakers,  or  Blegant  Extracts,  as  to  confer  the  honor  of 
mdhmg  the  poems  of  Homer  on  Pisistratus.  If  Wolf  had  tried  to 
make  an  epic  poem  out  of  tbe  abundant  ballads  of  his  native  land,  he 
would  have  mund  how  hard  was  the  task  assigned  by  him  to  the 
Athenian  prince.  It  might  not  be  unamusinp  to  prove,  m  the  man- 
ner of  Wolf,  that  there  were  some  dozen  of  Sir  Walter  Scotts.  On 
Vice's  principle  it  would  not  be  hard  to  do  so.  Sir  Walter  wove 
together  traditions  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  the  Scottish  tribes 
fitrano  questo  Gualtero." 
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6^iiUUtU^"MMi^ 

!UlkMd.M.>'   .:.r     ,    ,.          '-        ,    ■, 

Par  m}  loDgM  to  kMi>  bMk  whit  it 
ObTwtre"!  ujoung.  and  u  fr«h,  ud 
Ai  when,  nndsr  Troj,  brother  loldlari 
In'^blih  u  uiitdoi  wora  oboMB  (a 
Od^l^Ho.,  ud  king  Uendiu,  ud  1 

K»P  lUeM  1-' '  Than,  r*MlB|  MiM  H 

"  FriSdT^d  ^rid^  'of  U-r  n 

Whtl.  I  >l.pt  hU  coiSro'irmM*— 
11  bu'wu^ad  mg  hair  ^  AM  M 

•S3r  ■'•'"■•'"" 

Tbej  i!»U«l  no  h  "third,  sad  I  cune  at 

"  And  fib  tootttf  iboold  lad,  IktM- 

aI^^^  to  bUh  <«U>  tk.*  »<e 

W^5S-U...o-n,.oa..r„a., 

AMri^ol,;,.  U.  •iV'Mllltk.MM' 

And  (rottU,  coU  toU  »  thlGk  ihowr  of 

But'lh*;   ■iB'Iktfr  (doUa  iBdUBlr  Parhnpi  hor.  In  tki  iUIiIm  job ■*!» 

bodj-dolho.  irora  banU^Mi^ TTTiV.rT,  ■  f 

ThB  nlEht  Ultallj  puiad.  Mom  «om  Soma  ■  BUM*  *«ilMM^'Mttc.^' 

Aileep  irllh  their  ihlBldi  a'ar  their  broad  Or  rmm  tha  napae^  Ihf^^ma^Olfgf 

Mot  eipeotlacU  A*kB.l>*0  ttarttat  *  To  one  irho,  like  ou,  ti  h  ■nmtf- 

wind.  rajad^                 -' 

-'   <  b  "'                -    f"  Theo.-tataWaftM^'Wft-ldlMT' 

MrkaddwBada*itu-notUi«-mM>had  thtavk'  '>"'<'    ^^'■^■-  '"' ■'„  ■ 

^Ms    '  ■Tbemuuur,  oUft>Ui.'i«'«llr^«ll^'' 

BBt.w^M  Ika  aimi  part  or  tbe  nifbt-  line. 

«uAsB«Mia)-"    "                '  FDrtberewaaaatawardoMofpMf* 

ADath(>tan1iftiheikT,arlikHV<l>»w  ateBidi                      -'    '      '^^'"^ 

Touehad  Odriaeu,  and  (poke  to  bim  ''  ■r^Wid.'   '      i-  "    "  -  '>""  ''i' 

li1ngiil»(rbT.-ii  N?ttclo>k«ar  •■*««*.' ^itfUM 

■■MaMJatanilJ  taait^Odjdwui 'the  want  at  mj  hand 

wIk,     -r'  ->  .s1»<i~    11    ..I  TbatUatforabMar  In  DMd  14^ 

Ifnn  11>ilkl»ilaWIMrtMi^»  maod'i'             ^■'     ■'■"•'•' 


I   OOCTOK  aAOlNtf. 


eW 


Tba  loan*  men  sloH  b<  In  tht  ciiiub 
o'er-ln  tha  eimato^le, 

Bat  Kumaal  nAulaf  u  lUi  trom  Ui« 
for  *•  Iw*       _Jtr' 

Vu  llrt  ta  ilHp  oat  i  tUU  Odju*i» 


U  (D  nnti,  Di  or  daablMi 
Ihw  on*  gthslii'f  i-plMt 


;r* 


Ui  rorm,  at  ipfoacfc  Of  • 


AM  Mb^  mSl^SitMI.-MM'MlrlBa, 

'  IM  W  (Li -OU  t  lMiCiB*«r  M  Ott 'of 

or '  Sf'SIS^iAi '  inft  -  iM,  laM 'of '  i*H 

And  Is  lis  wllh  Ibe  wUU-tootbad  ^aA- 
m  k  Wra  at  Itu  nvk.  iMU/ MrMMd 


TBB  FCKEK&I.  of  ACHILLES. 
Odj/tieg,  B.  24,  Linet  11-20. 
KCVbaBi 


lli'^  Ltuou-  rotk  btidiHi 
k«d  piued  on  Uuonab 
(luulHroul  lud  of  Srcao* 


■Bd  PalnclDtttw* 

lP«d  wHb  MiBlnr*!  hu, 

I,  *ltb  wbom  could  tm  1U>  (om- 

oM  of  Uia  Duuni  non*. 

AeblUMprtaMd  Um  throng 

Atrldct'  iluiKiliMiii 
KW(  !«>■*-     . 

w  Uif  cuua  croirdlda  *U 

«il)jf>»Hlo«iia  ■iiaka. 

a  war*  lUla  1o  Xtlnbu' bill  { 


Thy  rule  ■  mliHtj  hoitob^ftd. 


rhi  rale  > 
Andnlii 


Thf  tUlan  bodj  bad  b* 
s  abULIV*B™H»U 

10. 
Whan  *U  Uw  mm  of  Achan  blood, 
'  ahOF*bWUii<iWakiiriiflMr*Mi- 
A  tomb.  In  aftae-tlmea  to  UTaatavd, 
I' .  Vdi  Ui)  UB-Vniiii  nii*k  0<uabM 
Bat  'twu  tela  t)iu>  to  tlt»ah«iJaa>h 
1  .nbdH^.d.  ,.'."~ni„-.n.[,i:, 
Tboo  iboiuait  and  (bjglot 


ij  lot,  vha  Ml  la  war,  .'-'■=' 
M  «BWibala*dyttfdJ«<<'  1...' 
rro/.  ft'om  Aifoa  (v. 
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IS 
'*  We  round  thy  cone,  as  ilain  it  lay, 
The  br»f  eat  and  the  beet 
Of  either  hoet,  the  Urelong  day. 
In  ilMighterDiia  combat  preeeed. 

It. 
i«  Mid  clouds  of  dust,  that,  o'er  the  dead, 
In  whirlwind  fieroe  aiose. 
On  the  battle-field,  all  vastly  spread. 

Did  thy  vaet  llmbe  repose : 
The  skill  forgot,  which  wMIobm  sped 
Thy  sieed  amid  Che  fbes. 

M. 

**  AH  day  we  fought,  and  no  onothouf  ht 
Of  boldtngof  thehaadi 
Till  a  storm  to  an  end  the  oontest 
brought. 
Beat  by  high  Joye's  command. 

1ft. 
<*  From  the  field  of  fight  thy  cone  wo 
bore. 
And  tar  the  shlpe  wo  made ; 
We  washed  away  the  stains  of  goro. 
And  thy  body  fidr  anointed  o'er 
On  its  last  of  couches  laid. 

16. 
**  Hot  tears  did  the  eyes  of  the  Danaans 
rain. 
And  tney  cut  their  flowing  hair ; 
Uproso  thy  mother  tmm  the  mala, 
^th  all  the  immortal  sea-nymph  train. 
At  the  tidings  of  dispair. 

IT. 
**  Loud  o'er  the  sea  rose  the  Toice  of  wall. 
And  the  host  was  filled  with  dread  t 
And  homeward  they  would,  with  hasty 

sail. 
In  tiMir  hollow  ships  hare  fled  s 

18. 
M  Had  noi  a  man,  to  whom  was  known 
The  wisdom  of  days  of  eld. 
Who  in  council  evor  was  wisest  shown, 

Nestor,  their  flight  withheld  s 
For  he  spoke  to  them  thus  in  sagest 
tono* 
And  their  panic  ton*  dispelled. 

Id. 
**  *  ArgiTca,'  he  said,  *jovt  steps  rettcaln, 
Achaans,  do  not  flee : 
His  mother  is  rising  from  out  the  msin, 
WUh  all  the  immortal  s^ik-nymph  ta^ , 
The  coraeof  her  son  to  see.* 

«  The  flight  was  checked— and  round  thee 
came 
The  maids  of  ^  s«a*gpd  old j 
Sad  weeing  as  they  wrapt  thy  fiwne 
InTOStureofheaTonly  fold. 

91. 
**  A  moumflol  dlrgo  the  mnsea  nine 
In  strains  alternate  sung* 
And  flrom  erery  ^e  the  teaiAtl  brine 

Through  the  Argive  host  was  wrung; 
For  none  could  wlttistand  the  lay  dirine 
Of  the  musee*  dulcet  tongue. 


M. 

"  By  day  and  nigbt  for  ten  days  . 
For  ten  days  space  and  seven. 
Wept  we,  the  men  of  mortal  race 
And  the  deathless  gods  of  hea 


•*And  when  the 

TothepBe  thy  oecw*.  .«.«..,    ^ 
And  many  Iht  sheep  w«ra  alatas  at  the 
flsm4\ 
And  steers  of  twisted  horn. 

M. 

"  With  ointment  rich  upon  the  pynit 
And  honey  covered  o'er. 
There  ^dst  thou  burn  tn  Hch  atsbw, 
Sudb  aa  hnmortala  wore. 

85. 

■'  And  many  a  hero  (diief 

Bushed  forward,  foot 

The  biasing  death-pHe  to  surround 
Where  burned  thbie  boooNd  cavte. 

Sfl. 
«•  The  tumuU  was  loud  of  that  msrtisl 

Tin  the  flame  bad  eonaomed  thes 
quite  i 
And  tlien,  when  the  dawn  of  monUai 

Wtlowed, 
e  gathered  thy  bonea  ao  white. 

<*  In  unmixed  wine,  and  olntmeat  flna. 
When  the  Are  had  ceaaed  to  tan, 
We  laid  thoso  reUce  priaed  oftUns 
All  in  a  golden  nm. 


••  This  costly  gift  thy  nofher  broads 
And  she  said  it  waa  beatowed 


•« 


By  the  god  of  Wino;-^  van 
By  the  Flra-worUng  god. 

S9. 

And  there  are  laid  th^ 
Minglod,  Ulnstrftoaa  oUsi; 
ihis,th 


ftBiaighl 


If 


With  his,  thy  firlend. 
Wrouf^  inee  aach  mlkla 


Those  of  Antiloqhna  uar^ 
Are  stored^r,  of  a^  tibe  host. 

After  Patro<Aus  valo,  thy  neart 
Him  loved  and  honoxea  most. 

31-  *^ 

Andthe  ArgtTO  apevnaen,  pthKfm 

round. 


mighty  h 
b,  a  large 


«  Landmufk  Mnspiouoai . 

By  Heller  waters  wlda. 
For  men  who mi^  sail  on  a  Pttmmm, 

As  for  those  of  the  piaoent  tide. 
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ts. 


b  J  BioUMt  tban  tha  f  od«  betoaglit. 
And  tbfj  tftve  vtet  ihe  ehoM  to  Mk ; 
And  many  •  pmiooM  prlaa  sbe  broogbt* 
To  bo  von  by  nonlj  U^. 


*'I  oft  bofbM,  when  horoM  died. 
Umw  jolnodbMldotlMir  tomb 
Tho  yontbt  of  pride^  who  there  to  Ude 
The  ftott  of  etrength  have  eono. 


4« 


■Dofa  Store  of  prfaw  ne'er  mel  mj 
thepe  that  daf  wee 


Which  Thetli  brought  for  thine  ob- 
■eqniee. 
The  BUrer-footedCqneen. 

$6. 

**  Deer  wert  thoo  to  the  gods ;  end  now, 
ETen  in  the  world  bencoth, 
Thy  endletB  gloiy  Ues  not  low. 
^ehUlee  wlOi  th j  death. 

ST. 
•*  For  ever  andajr*  that  prechmt  nane 
Among  mankind  ihall  llTej 
For  erer  and  aje  the  meed  or  fhme 
IBimmallthe  woild  reoelre." 


riBOT  AP^EAB»ANCE  OP  HELEN. 
(OiyBtey,  0.  4,  Limes  ISUISI.*) 


1. 

Pronp  her  pevftimad  ohamber  wend|ag» 

Did  the  nigh-bom  Helen  go : 
Artamie  the  eeemed  deeoeadlng, 

Ledy  of  the  golden  bow  ; 
Then  Adrasta,  bent  on  dnty, 

Placed  for  her  the  regal  obalr  I 
Oarpet  for  the  feet  of  oeenty 

Spread  Akippa  laA  and  ftir. 


Phjla  oamethe  beeket  holding, 

Present  of  Alcandra's  handi 
FlaeUooed  wae  ite  ellTery  movldlai 

In  old  Egypt*!  wealthy  land : 
Bhei»  In  fhmons  Theb^  llTlng, 

Wae  of  Polybns  the  spoose, 
Be  with  seal  of  generoae  giving 

flhared  the  wealth  that  etoraa  hU 
honee* 

«. 

Ten  gold  talenti  firom  hli  eoflisr, 
Tieiieire  twain  of  ellTer  wroa|^t« 

With  two  trinode  ea  hie  ollbr. 
Had  he  to  Atrides  brooght ; 

Whfla  hie  la4y  oame  bestowing 
OUIetoHatanrleh    ~ 


Onva  a  distaff, 
Gava  this  won 


of  prloob 
glowing, 
of  jrare  device. 

4. 


Shaped  was  it  bi  Ikshion  rounded. 

AU  pt  diver  tot  the  brim. 
Whereby  skUlU hand 'twfs  bounded. 

with  a  golden  guarded  rfan. 
Kow  to  Helen  Phylo  bore  it, 

Ctflts  wdl-spon  labour  ftill. 


wool. 


6. 


Throned,  then,  and  thus  attended, 
Helena  the kinf  addreeeed: 
*'  llonelans,  JoTO-oescended, 
^laof-'sJt  •••  who  is  haretily 
Shafil  ten  thee^  as  I  ponder. 

What  I  tUnk,  or  flUee  or  trae  t 
Oaekof  now  with  eyes  of  wonder 
On  the  stranger  whom  I  view  ? 


6. 

BkiM  of  nvUe  or  female  creaiore. 

Like  to  bold  Odysseus'  son ; 
Tenag  TelemacAms  In  fsatore. 

As  this  yoath  I  seenhaTo  none. 
Prom  the  boy  his  sire  departed. 

And  to  niion's  coast  he  came. 
When  to  f  aliant  war  ye  started 

AUfor  me-^  thhoig  of  shame." 

T. 

And  Atrides  apakfc  replying. 

••Ledy,  so  I  think  as  thov, 
Sooh  the  glance  fkom  eyeball  4ying, 

8neh  his  hands,  his  met.  Ids  brow ; 
Snob  the  lookahls  fereiwed  naolngi 

And  I  marked  how,  asTtSd^ 
Of  Odjrseens*  deads  jretraoing, 

Down  his  cheeks  the  tear-£op  roUad.' 

8. 

While  he  wiped  the  enrrent  straying 

With  his  robe  of  pnrple  hoe, 
Nestor^s  son  then  answered,  saying— 

•*  What  thou  speekaet,  king,  iatraa. 
He  who  at  thv  board  is  sitting 

Is  of  wise  odyeeens  sprang  i 
Modest  thoughts,  his  ege  befitting. 

Hitherto  have  stlUed  Us  tongue. 

9. 

To  addren  thee  could  he  venture, 

While  thy  winning  aoaente  flowadf 
In  our  rsvuhed  ears  to  enter. 

As  if  uttered  by  •  god  I 
At  Oerenian  Nestor's  sending 

Coesee  benaadi  my  oaManaa  bt. 
In  the  hope  thy  well-Intending 

To  his  gvest  of  belpmeybo. 

10. 

Hany  a  son  feels  sorrow  try  him 

WhUe  hie  sifo  Is  ftr  awny, 
And  no  fidthftd  c<»nrade  by  him, 

lablsdsngar  prop  or  si^y. 


So,  my  fHend.  now  vainly  sighing, 

O'ar  his  fttber  abeent  loag. 
Finds  no  band  on  which  relymg. 


He  may  meet  attempted  wrong." 
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u. 

{ Ktpaj  MimlMui  ipafct Mi,  Tkmto 

PnlMd  hU  tirt  la  gntoAd  ■iimla, 
Tom  Mi  whUom  hope  to  take  him 

AaapvtiiBr  la  his  reign: 
AU  wvre  eoftened  at  hU  teUlng 

Of  tbt  diya  BOW  pMt  aad  tone  i 
Wept  TeteoM^ae,  wept  Helen, 

Fell  thetcAnfron  Nettor'e  soo. 

II. 
Gnihinf  oum  thiy  fi>r  hie  hrother, 

ShdD  >j  Dawn-feora  llemiioa'e  nwrdi 
Bat  hUf  lief  he  etrofe  to  aaietlMr, 

Afl  unit  fbr  tMtl  hoerd. 
Ceued the te*reflk»r  would  ilefhtor. 

And  aMln  began  the  fMSti 
Bound  A  aphallon  bore  the  waler. 

Tendered  to  each  noble  gweit) 


faihewJDoBr 

OriSdlapemi^r.wT3n5hi 
■weotoMlelooirai  voi 

He  the  bowl  thm 
MO'er  Bright  ftd 

M. 
Ro^Bote'enif  ahe  wkohorahtai 

And  hie  ali«  Ib  dHfh  were  Wd| 
Were  hU  bfothcr  rioto  hiftiM  feHb 

Or  hia  aon  with  gon  Modo. 
Ib  OBohdrBfo  «■■  Hewi  haawlig; 

Bg jpt  had  aappBod  hor  ildH, 
Where  theae  poioBt  horbeoie  iioehit 

■OBMtW  goad,OB«aMMlM«.* 


The  brightest  periods  of  Magian'i  life  were  now  pnnd— 
manhood,  glorious  manhood^  joath's  glowing  dreaBa-udlj  hid 
been  fair  and  brilliant^  but  the  mia-used  gift  of  gemBi  pond 
a  deep  curse.  He  became  irregular  and  cafeleaa^  mi  loit  Ui 
engagement  on  I%4  Standard;  and  though  itdl  t  fcforito 
contributor  to  Blackwood,  and  to  Fraier,  nd  Khnriv 
a  writer  in  Tie  Join  Bull,  I%$  jfye,  and  a  now  fiv- 
ffotten,  but  ablcj  paner^  He  Ihie  Sun^  be  waa  in  ooniluft 
diffioultiesy  beset  by  donsb  and  was  frequently  aixaated.  He 
wrote  in  sponging  houses,  and  from  his  hiding  piacei^  bbV- 
able  garrets  in  obscure  streets. 

He  now  turned  for  comfort  and  inspiration  to  thai  fed 
fiend,  Brandy,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  misery  and  deiik 
to  so  many  men  of  genius.  We  regret  the  errors  of  Addiaa 
and  Steele,  we  sigh  at  the  recollection  of  poor  MiMehad  tke 
painter,  working  at  his  last  picture,  with  the  famah  in  sib 
hand,  and  a  glass  of  brandjr  in  the  other,  for  he  had  then  mini 
at  that  terrible  condition  in  which  reason  could  Tisik  hin  onlf 
through  intoxication,  and  Maginn,  although  nol  ao  fclloi  « 
this,  sunk  deeply.  The  weary  hours  of  lonelT  wafediing 
brought  no  resource,  but  that  which  eopioda  araajditi  « 
the  liquid  could  supply.  Health  was  fading  aw«r«  the  faq^iM 
years  of  life  were  paaused  for  ever,  and  aa  the  mm  fatun  low- 
ered, he  gaaed  upon  it  under  the  inflnenoe  'of  that  dsMi 
which  enthralled  the  brilliant  souls  of  Addison,  of  miiiiMl  rf 
Charies  Lamb,  and  wliich  aent  the  onoe  stahvart  fsn  if 
Theodose  Hook,  a  miserable,  wretched  akeletoli  to  the^gHin. 
Maginn  we  know  felt  hia  position.    He  vu  neglielsd  h/  Ui 


*  Wsn£sr  the  reader  for  tbefti  and  theoUwr  laUads,  to  Ihs 
paUighed  by  lir.  J.  W.  Farker,  London,  I8fi0. 


DOCTOE  1IAGIN5.  BSl 

Af^^^jiMSitWd^fpf gotten  by  many  of  hk  fortnez  friendfl,  and 

A^fiff^'.ffP^s.  !U9^  ^^  '^i^  pitiable  condition^  and  com- 
Pirm'ifef  tfam  Baw  M      with  what  he  might  have,  and 

I  we  ^(>jpiec[!«iroald  ha?e^  been,  we  often  recalled  that  fearful 

MBaJta  a&Xrbadea  Lamb : — 

**  When  jou  And  a  tickling  relish  uj^oo  jrour  tongue  disposing 
on  t*  a  witty  lort  of  conYersation^  Mpecullj  if  jou  find  a  pretama- 
onMkyw  of  ideas  setting  in  npon  you  at  the  sisht  of  a  bottle  and 
resli^'gUues,  avoid  giving  way  to  it  as  you  woud  fly  your  greatest 
lestruetibn.  If  you  cannot  crush  the  power  of  fancy^  or  that 
HiEobi  JM  wlufih  yon  mistake  for  such^  divert  it,  g^ve  it  some  other 
ilay.  Write  an  essay,  pen  a  character  or  description — but  not  as  I 
U^M wi»jwkh  tears  tnoUiog  downi^our  cheeks, 
uf  .VPive  ^  object  of  compassion  to  friends^  of  derision  to  foes  i 
o^siuypected  by  strangers,  stared  at  by  fools;  to  be  esteemed 
nui  w£cn  joftt  cannot  be  w!tty,  to  be  applauded  for  witty  when  you 
noJJHhsCyclahatebeen  dnil ;  to  becslled  npon  for  the  extemporaneous 
MHPttUe  m  dbaa  fatooltv  which  no  premeditation  can  give ;  to  be 
'  o|.  Jka  e^Kts  wnich  end  in  contempt ;  to  -be  set  on  to  provoke 


||rthw)no)^.pi)[^ttres  the  jprocurer  hatred ;.  to  give  pleasure  and 
W^ said  wi|b  SQuintiag  malice ;  to  swallow  draughts  of^  life-destrov- 
M»  ^fcti  ard   to  be  diistilled  into  ury  breath  to  tickle  vain 


airy 
teiwf  to  mortgage  miserable  morrows  for  nights  of  madness ; 
„_jB(ta  whole  seaa  of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  little 
aoonsiderable  drops  of  gmaging  applause  ara  the  wages  of  baf«- 
JBPfFJfMdfiath." 

ifiSHflit  in  this  atate  Maginn  commenced  the  construction 
orifib^mpoeition  of  his  novel,  '^  John  Maneaty,  the  Liver- 
^l>Mmhainf  He  died  b^ore  the  task  was  completed, 
Md/Aeiwork  was  published,  after  his  death,  in  two  volnmei, 
ttlBY'Qonolusion  liaving  been  written  by  an  old  and  irteady 
Mend;'  i  Ai  llie  close  of  the  year  1840,  The  Doctor  isaaed  a 
paapectoa  for  the  republication  of  his  works,  in  weekly 
pmiiMva,  at  three  pence  each,  to  be  called,  **  Magazine  Mis- 
p>llaiAi>a^  lyy  Doctor  Magimi ;"  a  few  numbers  appeared^  but 
Iklilipd^ulaiion  proved  a  failure.  He  was  now  sinking  alowly ; 
JMmd'bcem  discharged  from  prison,  having  gone  through  the 
nritati  Of'iihe  Insolvent  Court,  and  his  solo  means  of  support 
inpiiiiid.  t)B  the  success  of  his  "Homeric  Ballads,'^  in 
Wmni  wbioh  had  been  re^)pened  to  him  since  Mr.  James 
Rnai'a! 'death,  and  on  his  small  stipend  from  Ue  J^e. 
Mtl|du^  deserted  by  many  who  shoold  nave  gathered  around 
Imii-hia  best  friend  was  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had 
bMHl>1in''yearsy  to  Blackwood,  and  to  all  its  contribntorflf,  like 
him  that, 

a  s 
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*'  Bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  ase  ; 
The  very  but  of  slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot.*' 

In  Maginn's  dedinimg  health  Sir  Eobert  sent  him 
by  a  firiend,  from  whom  we  have  the  fact,  the  sum  of 
£100^  and  just  before  his  death  a  second  suin^  of 
the  like  amount^  was  forwarded  through  the  same  per- 
son. Thus  Peel's  parse  relieved  the  last,  and  saddest^  wants 
of  William  Maginn,  as  it  afterwards  cheered  the  deepiest  sor- 
rows of  'Benjamin  Bobert  Haydon. 

For  Maginn  relief  was  now  too  late;  he  died  of  consump- 
tion at  Walton-on-Thames,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  Aagos^ 
1842,  aged  49  years.  He  was  inteired  in  the  church-jard  of 
Walton,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who  once  called  them- 
selves his  friends,  his  grave  is  miserable  and  neglected  as  that 
of  a  nameless  pauper.  After  his  death,  according  to  the  asoai 
English  custom,  his  merit  was  remembered.  He  left,  entiidy 
unprovided  for,  his  widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  then  Premier,  Sir  Bobert  Peel^ 
the  son  received  a  cadetship  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  chief  fault  in  Maginn's  criticisms  is,  that  party  spirit  and 
chqudsm  too  often  rendered  him  wilfully  blind  to  the  merits 
of  those  whose  works  were  under  review.  His  dislike  of  Byron 
and  of  Moore  is  a  proof  of  the  former;  his  continued  abuse  of 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Barry  Cornwall  is  a  clear  exemplification  of  the 
latter.  He  had  a  most  decided  hatred  of  all  meanness 
and  a  most  unmitigated  contempt  of  all  false,  and  dinquant 
sentimentality.  Bieal  feeling,  and  genuine  pathos,  he  under- 
stood well,  and  appreciated  deeply,  but  mock  sentiment,  or 
sentimentaUty  was,  in  his  eyes,  like  that  damsel  who  san^ 

**  I  sits  with  my  feet  in  a  hrook ; 
If  an^  one  asks  me  for  why, 
I  hits  him  a  lick  with  m^  crook. 
And  says,  sentiment  kills  me,  says  1." 

Maginn's  genius  was  peculiar;  we  know  of  but  three  men 
to  whom  he  can  be  compared — ^liucian — Babelais — Raiding. 
We  remember  Theodore  Hook  only  in  his  latter  years,  but  one 
who  knew  both  him  and  Maginn  well,  tells  us  that. 


*'  In  wit  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Hook,  whom,  indeed,  he 
sembled  in  the  weak,  as  well  as  the  strong  points  of  his  character. 
One  anecdote,  a  mere  straw  in  the  wind,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
man.     A  friend,  at  his  table,  was  complimenting  him  on  the  ^^ 
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fiavonr  of  his  wine,  and  beeged  to  be  informed  of  the  merchant's 
name.  '  Ob,  I  get  it  from  ahouse  close  by,  just  as  I  happen  to  want 
it,'  replied  the  host,  '  the  London  Tavern/  <  Indeed !'  said  the  other  ; 
*  a  capital  cellar,  unqupstionably  ;  but  have  you  not  to  pay  rather 
an  extravagant  price  for  it ?*  'I  don't  know,  1  don't  Know,'  re- 
turned The  Doctor ;  *  I  believe  they  put  down  something  in  a 
book !' " 

"  I  believe  they  put  down  something  in  a  book'' — ^the  care- 
lessness expressed  m  this  word^  believe,  was  the  fault  which 
blasted  Mi^nn's  life  and  hope.  The  way  of  the  hour  was 
ever,  with  him,  the  way  to  adopt  and  to  follow.  Had  he 
paosed,  or  thought,  or  cdculated,  he  might,  in  his  better  na- 
ture, have  discovered  other  and  wiser  motives  to  embrace  and 
to  pursue.  A  Tory  by  conviction,  he  rushed  into  all  the  battles 
of  nis  party — ^it  was  then  a  great  party,  its  virtues  were  great,  its 
vices  were  great,  in  attack  and  defence  its  champions  were  i^y 
employed,  but,  too  often,  truth  and  justice  were  forgotten  in  the 
ardor  of  the  contest.  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  the  chief 
organ  of  the  Tory  party ;  all  that  genius  and  learning  could  ac- 
complish was  achieved  by  this  great  publication;  and  amongst 
the  boldest,  and  most  unscrupulous,  of  its  political  contributors 
we  may  number  Maginn.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  party  warfare  was  carried  on,  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
we  give  the  following  fierce  satire  upon  Lord  Brougham :  it  is 
an  imitation  of  De  Beranger's  ''  Monsieur  Judas :" — * 


Hen  Jodas,  with  *  face  where  ihaAe 

Or  honoor  ne'er  waa  known  to  be, 
Italiitetnlng  be  it  itiU  the  nme, 

That  he  ne'er  ratted— no—not  he. 

Bvt  we  miut  aimm  the  groveHIng  haok, 

To-day  ell  white— to>morrow  blaclc. 

But  hash  1  he'll  hear. 

He'll  hear,  he'll  hear ; 

baarlot'B  near— lacartot'i  near ! 

The  moral  Sorikce  Bweari  to-day 
Uellanoe  to  the  prieec  and  Pope; 

To»morrow,  ready  to  betray 
Hie  brother  ehorchmen  to  the  rope. 

But  let  ne  trust  the  hangman's  string 

Is  spun  for  him— the  recreant  thing! 
But  hush,  l^c. 

AU  eharaeter  that  knare  has  lost  t 
Soon  will  the  Neophyte  appear. 

By  priestly  hands  be-dipp'd,  be-cross'd, 
BegnasVI,    beehrismVl,     wHh    holy 


Soon  may  he  reaoih  his  final  home. 
"  ▲  member  of  the  church  of  Borne,  "t 
But  hush,  fto. 

Now  from  his  month  pollated  flows — 

Snuffled  in  Joseph  Surfkce  tone- 
Laments  o'er  hapless  Ireland's  woes. 

O'er  England's  dangerous  state  a  groan. 
Ere  long  beneath  the  nands  of  Ketch, 
81^  for  thyielCi  degraded  wretch  i 
But  bush,  ftc. 

Judas  •  till  then  the  public  fleece^ 

For  kin  and  cousins  soheme  and  job, 
Rail  against  watchmen  and  police. 

Inferior  swindlers  scourge  or  rob. 
At  last,  another  crowd  before. 
Thou  shalt  speak  onee— and  speak  no 

more- 

But  bash-*he11  hear, 
He'U  hear— he'll  hear  ; 

Iscarlot's  near— Iscariot's  near. 


This  is  a  fair  example  of  The  Doctor's  general  style  of 


*  Ouyres  de  De  Beranger,  Paris,  1849,  p.  196. 
t  The  ordinatj  conclusion  of  a  g^ows  speech  in  Ireland,—***  I  die  an 
onworthj  member  of  the  Church  of  Borne." 
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poliiiea]  satire,  atid  was  often  surpassed  in  bitterness  by  him, 
and  by  the  late  lamented  Da\id  Moir  (Delta)  whose  efforts 
were  freqaentlj,  as  Mr.  Aird  trulj  states,  mistaken  for  thoae 
of  Maginn.*^  And  yet  the  man  who  wrote  the  lines  abovft 
quoted  could  thus  sing,  in  strains  deep,  and  pure,  and  holy  as 
ever  swelled  from  the  glorious  heart  of  Felicia  Hemans  : — 

I  GIVE  UT  SOLDIER-BOT  A  BLADE. 


I  gire  m;  wldier  Iwy  a  bUdOt 

In  fair  Dftnuweiu  nablonod  well ; 
Who  flrtt  the  gUtterhit  fUehlon  swayed. 

Who  flrek  beneath  Its  A117  fell, 
I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to  know 

That  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade. 
To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 

I  gire  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

Cool,  ealm  and  clear,  the  laold  flood 
In  which  Its  tempsrlng  work  was  done, 

As  calm,  ae  dear,  as  cool  of  mood. 
Be  thou  whene'er  It  sees  the  sun : 

For  country's  claim,  at  honour's  csJl, 
For  outraged  Mend,  insulted  mai<l^ 


At  mercy's  mice  to  bid  It  fUl, 
I  glre  ay  soldier«boj  a  Uade. 


lu 


The  eye  which  narked  Us 

The  band  that  welg 
poi»c. 
AnVil  and  pinoera,  fotie  and 

Are  Rone   with  all  their 
ndse— 
And  stUI  the  glesnloi 

80,  when  in  dnet  I  low 
Remember  by  those  heart^felt   ^ 

I  gave  my  aoldler-boy  a  blsde.f 


Of  Maginn's  general  style  of  conversation,  of  his  manner, 
and  of  liis  general  method  of  composition,  the  following  aketch 
^ven  by  the  late  Bobert  Macnieii,  lie  Modem  PyiAofforemm, 
m  two  letters  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Leith  of  Rothsfty, 
in  Noyember,  18S8,  is  fall  and  accurate : — 

**  I  dine  to-day  at  the  Salopian  with  Dr.  Mannn — ^he  is  a  most 
remarkable  fellow.  His  flow  of  ideas  is  incredibly  quick,  and  his 
articulation  so  rapid^  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him,  He  »  altoge- 
ther a^  persoa  of  vast  aeuteness,  celerity  of  tMfrAeaA^n,  tmd 
ind^at^able  activity,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Ue  is  abimi  mjwmm 
height ;  out  I  could  allow  him  an  inch  round  the  chest.  His  £oaneb«ad 
is  verjr  finely  developed — his  organ  of  language  and  ideality  large, 
and  his  reasoning  faculties  excellent.  His  hair  is  quite  grey,  although 
he  do«s  not  look  more  than  forty.  I  imagined  he  was  m«u^  older 
lookingw  and  that  he  wore  a  wig.  While  cooverslnir,  his  eye  ia  iiev9 
a  moment  at  rest :  in  fact  his  whole  body  i&in  moAl^i^f  and  h%  kac^ 
scrawling  grotesque  figures  upon  the  paper  before  him,  and  mblung 
them  out  ay ain  as  fast  as  he  draws  them.  He  and  Gifford  are,  as 
you  know,  joint  editors  of  the  Standard." 

And  a  few  days  after  he  writes  to  the  samp  friend : — 

"I  had  some  queer  ehat  iddft  (yDoherty.  I  did  not  measoie 
Maginn  s  chest,  but  I  examined  his  head.  He  has  a  very  fine  deve- 
lopment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  especiaUy  ideaUty  and  wit,  which 
are  both  unusually  large.    His  language  is  also  large,  and  he  has  much 


Poetical  Works  of  D.  M.  Moir,  Blackwood,  1832,  toI.  I. 
t  BenUey's  MisceUany,  Maich,  1842. 
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firmoess  and  destructivenessy  which  latter  accounts  for  the  satirical 
bent  of  his  genius.  That  beautiful  tale,  '  The  City  of  the  Demons/ 
he  informed  me  he  wrote  quite  off-hand.  He  writes  with  vast  rapidity, 
and  can  do  so  at  any  time.  He  speaks  French,  Italian,  and  German 
fluently ;  these,  together  with  a  first-rate  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Xfnglish,  make  him  master  of  six  languages— so  that  you  can 
allow  him  one.^  He  is  altogether  a  verv  remarkable  man.  Indeed,  I 
consider  him  quite  equal  to  Swift,  and  had  his  genius,  like  Swift's, 
been  concentrated  in  separate  works,  instead  of  b^g  squandered  with 
wasteful  prodigality  in  newspapers,  magazines,  &c.«  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  haye  been  considered  equally  original  and  wonderful.  '  He 
was  much  tickled  with  the  Apotheosis,  which  I  recited  to  him.  I 
told  him  you  were  master  of  seven  languages.  Had  you  been  present, 
I  would  have  confined  your  abilities  to  a  smaller  number,  lest  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  tej  you  with  the  others.  The  letter-press 
of  the  Gallery  of  Literary  f'ortraits  he  hits  off  at  a  mementos  notice, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes." 

The  few  specimens  we  have  given,  afford  but  a  very  faint  and  im- 
perfect ideaof  the  brilliant  genius,  and  versatile  talent,  of  William 
Maginn;  but  we  insert  them,  because  this  memoir,  alabor  of  love 
and  of  fnendship,  would  be  otherwise  incomplete.  But  if,  in  the 
perusal  of  that  which  we  have  written,  the  reader  may  have 
oisoovered  any  passage,  or  have  perceived  asiy  reflection,  appa* 
reutly  unfi^encily  to  the  memory  of  our  countryman,  let  him 
remember  that  our  intention  was  to  write  the  truth ;  and  if  he 
but  knew  the  literary  society  of  London,  as  fully  and  as  well  as 
we,  he  would  feel  that  in  the  errors  of  William  Maginn,  many 
a  young  Irishman  there,  high  in  hope,  and  glowing  with  the 
great  fire  of  genius,  may  trace  the  seeds  of  that  vice  iu  himself, 
which  brought  our  old  friend  to  his  grave,  in  sorrow,  in  b^* 
gary,  and  in  pain,  and  who,  perceiving  this,  and  its  melancholy 
results,  may  turn  from  the  terrible  temptation.  Thus  litei»ry 
biography  may  become,  like  history—"  Philosophy  teaching  by 
example/'  Think  kindly,  reader,  of  Maginn's  life;  in  death  he 
ever  forgot  auinlkosity — let  us,  in  his  death,  remember  only  his 
good  qualities^  and  h^s  genius,  and  believe  with  the  Ppet  wlap 

angs : — 

«*  Ohyet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal^of  ill. 

To  pan^s  of  nature,  sins  oi  will, 
>   Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  Uood ; 

That  nothing  walks  #ith  aimless  f^et ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete."* 

»  TennyBon's  In  Memorlam,  p.  76.'' 


Art.  v.— ABTISTIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBI- 

TIONS. 

1 .  Official  Catalogue  of  the  National  Exhibition,  of  tie  Jri», 

Manufactures,  and  Products  of  Ireland  s  held  im  Cork, 
1 852.     John  O'Brien  :  Cork,  1852. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Sibemian  Academy,  the  MH  Ex- 

hibitUm.    Clarke  and  Son :  Dublin,  1852. 

Ekhibitions  of  industrial  prodacts  have  of  late  acquired  a 
great  prestige ;  the  extraordinary  success  which  attended  the 
immense  gathering  in  London  last  year,  having  created  quite 
a  furor  for  similar  dispkys.  There  is  at  present  one  open  in 
Cork  on  a  tolerably  large  scale — and  preparations  are  already 
making  for  holding  one  in  Dublin  next  year,  at  whidi  period 
the  display  of  Erench  industrial  products  will  also  open 
in  Paris,  and  the  following  year  there  is  to  be  a  National  Ex- 
hibition in  America.  The  French  denominate  such  displays 
Expositions,  thereby  avoiding  any  confusion  of  teraia,  the 
word  exhibition  is  held  as  more  properly  appertaining  to  those 
of  fine  art. 

Industrial  expositions  originated  witti  the  French — ^the  first 
having  been  held  in  1798 — and  although  the  troubles  of  war, 
and  the  intoxication  of  conquest  could  not  but  have  retarded 
industrial  progress  amongst  so  martial  a  people,  yet  the  sac- 
cessive  periodical  displays  have  continued  steadily  improving  in 
character  and  ext^it — especially  since  the  period  of  the  Bcsto- 
ration.  A  party  then  arose  in  France,  anxious  for  the 
development  of  the  material  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
nation,  who  regarded  the  arts  of  peace  as  affording  a  means  of 
triumph  no  less  brilliant-^and  infinitely  less  cosUy  than  that 
of  war ;  und  to  its  silent  but  continuous  exertions  is  mainly 
owing  4he  ^  high  position  French  teste  and  industry  have 
attained*  In  the  time  of  the  Empire  there  was  but  one 
Exposition,  1806 — and  although  Napoleon  evinced  coDsider- 
able  interest  in  its  success,  yet  the  nulitary  were  said  to  have 
evinced  so  much  jealousy  at  the  importance  sou^t  to  be  given 
to  the  commercial  classes,  that  th^  were  suffered  to  remain  m 
abeyance.  Louis  Philippe  devoted  a  hirge  share  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  manufactures,  and  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  Industrial  Expositions  were  peculiarly  the  object  of  his 
care.     Schools  of  design  were  established  by  his  governmenf. 
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which  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  have  contributed  to 
the  sapeiioiitj  in  point  of  taste  of  French  products. 

Our  own  government  have  become  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  a  similar  course,  albeit  somewhat  tardily — as  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  design  was  only  resolved  upon  when 
the  superior  taste  of  French  fabrics  threatened  to  supplant  our 
own  textile  manufactures,  excellent  though  they  were  in  other 
essentials.  Expositions  of  Industrial  products  have  also  claimed 
attention,  as  the  World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park  last  year  effectually 
demonstrated. 

It  is  soothing  to  the  national  feeling  of  Irishmen,  that  we 
have  had  both  schools  of  design,  and  Expositions  of  Industry 
for  several  years,  the  Boyal  Dubhn  Societ/s  drawing  school 
being  in  many  essential  a  school  of  design,  disseminating  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  taiste  and  execution 
amongst  numbers,  many  of  whom  have  attained  to  a  high 

E^sition  in  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  Manufactures  in 
eland  are  at  a  sufficiently  low  ebb,  the  predisposing  causes, 
it  is  no  part  of  our  province  to  investigate,  but  the  many 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Societ/s  school,  must  have 
acted  as  pioneers,  silently  and  unmarked,  assisting  in  the  great 

f)rogress  of  pubUc  taste  which  has  undeniably  taken  place  of 
ate  years.  The  first  Industrial  exhibition  which  was  held  in 
Ireland,  took  place  at  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  in  1830;  it 
was  Umited  to  native  productions,  and  was  highly  creditable; 
the  trading  classes  in  particular  entered  most  warmly  into  the 
project,  and  its  success  determined  the  Society  to  hold  similar 
exlubitions  every  second  year ;  but  subsequently  it  was  thought 
preferable  to  have  them  triennid,  which  they  have  continued  to 
be  up  to  the  present  time,  each  succeeding  display  being  an 
improvement  upon  the  precedent. 

We  conceive  that  the  utility  of  those  vast  gatherings  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry  is  greatly  over-rated.  They  do  not  appear 
to  supply  any  want  that  heretofore  existed :  nor  can  we  per- 
ceive that  any  ereat  practical  good  has  resulted  from  them. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  remarks  of  an  astute  Mend, 
during  a  lounge  through  Begent-street  last  year,  it  being  his 
first  visit  to  London,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  he  considered  that  the  displav  in  the  various  shop  win- 
dows, was  as  good  value  as  the  (ireat  Exhibition.  And  it 
is  undeniable  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  that,  and  similar, 
displays,  is  constituted  of  such  every-day  material.    In  one 
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department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  very  large  space  was  oeeo* 
pied  by  various  sized  saws,  chiselS)  knives,  scissors*-^  boe 
geaus  omne;  certainly  they  w^re  symmetrically  arranged ;  but 
was  the  display  calculatea  to  do  anything  that  a  tri^Bg  pnr« 
chase  in  almost  any  hardware  or  oatleiy  estaUiahmeiit  wooU 
not  equally  well  achieve?  A  large  space  was  also  ooeiqnsd  by 
baalks  of  timber  from  Canada;  any  builder's  yard  would  fomiBh 
a  mach  finer  display.  The  question  llien  ariaes,  is  ib  worth  Ihe 
expenditure  c^  thousands  upon  thousands- of  pooiub,  in  order 
to  bring,  .under  one  roo^  such  implements  andmatenftls?*^ 
amongst  others  an  immense  block  of  coal !        '  < 

It  is  most  desirable  that  our  manufaoliirert^  aend  mbooor 
artisans,  should  become  awarey  by  oeiJar  demonstratbn,  of 
what  other  ■  nations  can  |icbieve-t^''  Home  keeping  yMth 
have  ever  homely  wits.*'  And)  next  in  advantage  toirsvely  is  aa 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  such  an  Bxhibilaoir'  aa  that  of'  Hyde 
Parkinl851,wherespecimensof  theskilland  imdnstij  of  varkxis 
nations  are  shown,  appropriately  classified  aoAartanged-  Ay% 
in  our  opinion  was  the  cluef  utility  of  thai  Exhibition,  i^d  was 
calculated  to  teach  a  lesson  mach  wanted  in  theseparta,  fortbe 
great  weakness  of  John  Bull  is  to  Unnk  it  raoraUy  oertais 
that  DO  one  can  do  anything-  right  but  himadf.  The  gniA 
IJxhibition  was  eminently  euoulaled  to  shake  ihis  prejudice  i 
AS  by  far  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  vaned  dispUi^ 
were  foreign ;  wd  it  was  curious  -  to  remaik  what  dk)wnBss  of 
apprehension  was  manifested  upon  this  point,  and  what  ai 
eyi4ent  disindination  to  recognise  it;  The  spleadid  carted 
furniture  in  the  Austrian  department,  aflbrded  ua  m  iastaaee 
of  this,  we  having  praiaed  it  ^mewhat  to  an  En^hsh^frittd, 
but  he  thought  it  nothing  remarkable; — **  what  is  it  after  ait,'* 
^d  he,  ^'  but,  carving  and  frippery  {'*  Aye  tralyr,  thought  wt, 
M'hat  are  Michael  Apgelf/s  fuescoes^  •  but  plaster  aq|id  paiaA 
after., all!  ,  .  .     . .        ,     t 

The  last;  triennial  ^hibltion  of  manuiEaotiires  at  the  Aoyid 
J)u]i>lin  fipucjie^y,  in  LS59,  was. exceedingly  eSectiwe;)  aad  a  view 
of  the  gri^a4  one  in  the  C^irtal  Palace  was  not  o^denlated  to 
weaken  this  impi^essioi^;  fi>r,  aepeatedly  during  our*  prb^ien 
throi]|gh  the  world's,  faiir,  the.  idea  was  present  to  our  mind, 
that  in  all  essentia)  particulara  it  was  the  Doblis  £xhiUlioD 
multiplied.  In  the  foreign  departments  of  the  Great  JBxhibitioa 
the  ditferen^e-  was  more  apparent,  although  the  council  ef  ihe 
Koyal  Dublin  Society,  conscious  that  in  the  foreign  contribib 
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iions  oonsiated  the  real  utility  of  smch  displays^  bard  moit 
mdicioQsly  thrown  their  last  exhibition  open  to  all  eonntries. 
Up  to  that  period  they  had  been  confined  to  the  mantifactiiTes 
and  materials  of  Ireland  exclusively — and  it  ia  worthy  of 
remark^  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  such  a  procedure^ — 
all  sinnlaT  displays  being  limited  to  the  poducts  of  the 
coantry  in  which  they  were  held. 

The  propriety  of  uniting  the  fine  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture with  manulictares  and  materials^  in  those  exhibitions^  has 
been  mnoh  daaenssed.   When  the  great  one  in  Hyde«park  was 
first  mooted^  Prince  Albert  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  Boyal  Academy,  the  council  of  which  body 
were  aooordinj^y  eppnedto  on  the  matter;  they  very  properly 
replied,  that  Uieir  owta  Aonual  Exhibition  of  Painting  and 
ScuJptnie  neqfoired  all  the  support  tAiev  could  give^— was  suffi- 
cient  for  the  paipose  it  was  originally  designed  for — and, 
therefore,  no  want  esisted  in  art  that  the  proposed  great  Ex* 
bibitioii  need  supply,  and  that  were  the  Academy  to  co-operate 
with  1^  Boyal  Commissioners,  it  would  be  to  the  injury  of  the 
Aoademy's  own  display.    The  Givstal  Palace,  therefore^  con- 
tained little  or  no  paintings,  and,  m  our  opinion,  this  arrange*- 
roent  was  by  fiir  the  most  fitting.    All  lovers  of  art  could  visit 
the  several  exhibitions  of  paintings,  &c.,  which  were  open  froiii 
May  till  September,  and  quietly  criticise  or  admire,  free  from 
the  naoeaiing  turmoil,  heat  and  oonfiasion,  that  reigned  supreme, 
from  ^moTn  till  dewy  eve,^'  in  thepalaoeof  Crtstal.  Of  sculp- 
koie^  in  Ae  latter,  there  certainly  was  no  lack ;  but  whether  the 
art  iwas  ennobled,  or  the  contrary,  by  its  position,  is  questionable: 
jlndoubtedlyit  was  highly  omamental-^r  wanting  it,  the  coup 
d^boL  would  halve  lost  half  its  splendour.  Nevertheless,  it  strucx 
09/  as  out  of  place,  thus  ornamenting  the  show  "  like  fringe 
upo^  ii  pettdckiat  V '    Bui  the  Exhibition' was  quitlg  tod  lar^ge-^ 
its  very  vastness  rendered  it  altogether  impossible  for  any 
vifliMr  t06ee  atitheof -haeorftents.  Oneskottrldiisit  it  again  V^^ 
uaain,  tofztme*  at  any  nbtion  of  its  wonlel^d;  ihet^ort  what 
•  advantage  oan  such  immense  centrsQiBafiatts  offer  ov'er  several 
emeller  eoLhifaitioas,  devoted  to  different  details  t  of  the  twh, 
for  practical  pttrpeses,  the  different'  places  to  be  visited  would 
make  a  much  more  lasting  impression' on  the  mmd-^foriil  the 
Crystal  Palace  each  department  was  as  like  to  the  pihel'  as 
the 'shells  of  oysters  :  the  sculpture  had  at  least  th^'uttfity  of 
serving  for  landmarks  to  the  explorer.     Its  greafest  glory  wis 
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its  greatest  fault — ^for  there  was  always  the  alloy  of  temi, 
lest  while  admiring  what  was  in  view — something  ebe^  perhaps 
superior^  was  left  unnoticed. 

In  the  exhibition  now  open  in  C!ork|  fine  arts^  materials  and 
manufactures  are  oombined^  but  the  works  of  painting  sad 
sculpture  occupy  a  distinctive  department  in  a  aeoarate  boild- 
ing,  though  forming  a  part  of  the  entire ;  ana  when  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  unite  them  in  the  one  diq[>laV|  the 
arrangement  of  the  Cork  Executive  Ckanmittee  is  modi  the 
preferable  one.    Cork,  we  believe,  does  not  contain  any  ioath 
tution  for  the  holdiuiP  of  an  annual  fine  art  exhibitioo,  like 
those  of  London,  Dwlin^  Edinburgh,  and  several  of  the  pda- 
cipal  English  towns ;  there  could  be  ni^uestion,  therefore,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  fine  arte  forming  a  portion  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  practice  of  painting  or  sculpture  being  quite  as  muck 
a  work  of  industry  as  any  of  the  nandicraft  oocnpatioDa  U 
mankind*— in  £EK;t  more  so,  as  there  is  the  indoatiy  <u  the  mind 
superadded  to  the  hand.     The  exhibition  following  so  dose 
upon  the  great  one  of  1861,  appears  to  a  consequent  dis- 
advantage.    It  was  at  first  intended  to  be   purely  hoi, 
embracing  chiefly  the  productions  of  Cork  citizens ;  bat  it 
gradually  took  a  wider  and  more  national  baais^  so  as  to  eoi- 
brace  productions  firom  Ireland  generallv — a  st^  certainlj  in 
the  right  direction,  only  not  far  enough.    If  improvement  be 
the  end  sought  by  those  displays,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  ^eeted 
by  a  comparison  of  our  own  productions  with  those  of  other 
conntries.    The  sect  vulgarly  denominated  q«akeia^  have  s 
terse  maxim,  indicative  of  the  good  senae  and  worldly  wisdom 
of  that  sober,  aad  moat  industrious  community :  they  say,  "i^ 
is  not  as  thy  mother  says,  but  as  thy. neighbours  saiy '— if  ^ 
want  to  progress  we  must  widen  the  sphere  of  our  observatioiis. 
Therefore,  the  promoters  of  all  indu^nal  exhibitions  oaght  to 
use  eve^  effort  to  induce  the  oO'Cperation  of  foidgners. 

Tke  Cork  exhibition  is  held  in  the  Com  Excwige  build- 
ings~thal  portion  set  apart  for  the  fine  artsi,  alone  being  ood- 
stmcted  for  the  oocaaion.  We  r^ret,  however,  that  it  was 
not  designed  more  with  r^rence  to  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  paintings — especially  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
for  this  purpose  only  was  it  erected.  The  general  appearance 
and  decorations  of  the  Fine  Arte  Hall  are  imposing  enougb. 
vve  solely  find  fault  with  them  for  the  total  want  of  fitness 
and  adaptation.    Great  altitude  is  by  no  means  a  requisite  for 
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a  pictare  gallery ;  bat  all  architects  seem  to  labour  under  an 
hallucination  on  this  point.  There  is  no  picture  the  effect  of 
which  is  not^  more  or  less^  injured,  by  having  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  a  greater  distance  from  the  ground  than  five  or  six  feet; 
but  the  Cork  Hanging  Committee  have  elevated  pictures  to  a 
greater  height  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them 
in  anv  exhibition.  Amongst  others,  several  of  Gatterson 
Smith  s  excellent  portraits  are  thus  elevated,  greatly  to  their 
detriment.  In  the  present  building  the  Committee  could 
hardly  avoid  this;  for  we  have  heard  that  several  pictures  were 
left  unhung  for  want  of  room ;  but  if  the  building  had  been 
made  of  greater  length,  and  had  contained  galleries,  there 
would  not  only  have  been  ample  space,  but  all  the  works 
would  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spectator's  eye.  The  pic- 
tures are  hung  in  many  instances  with  very  little  judgment, 
those  in  oil  and  water  color  being  mixed  together,  and 
the  wall  appears  between  the  different  frames,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  usage  in  exhibitions,  entailing  great  waste  of  that  pre- 
cious space  ycleped,  "  the  line.''  The  cords  which  appear  sus- 
pending the  pictures  have  also  a  very  bad  effect.  Our  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  gentlemen  who  arranged  this  portion  of  the 
exhibition  acted,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  Hanging  Committee.''^ 
Of  the  works,  both  painting  and  sculpture,  very  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  expresslv  for  the  exhibition ;  most  of  them 
we  have  already  often  seen  elsewhere— -in  fact,  all  the  good  works 
have  been  before  exhibited,  and  of  the  bad  ones,  it  is  matter 
of  regret  that  there  should  be  so  many.  As  might  be  natu- 
raHy  expected,  most  of  the  Cork  men  who  have  at- 
tained celebrity  in  art,  are  exhibitors — ^Maolise,  Hogan, 
Barter,  Esher,  West,  Foley,  &c.  &c.  Most  of  the  Dublin 
artists  are  also  contributors.  Cork  has  produced  a  number  of 
men  of  genius,  and  certainly  may  well  feel  proud  that  so 
many  of  her  citizens  have  achieved  greatness  in  att  and  lite- 
rature. Cork  men  generally  possess  a  greater  amount  of  talent, 
and  are  more  metropolitan  in  their  ideas  than  the  natives 
of  other  parts  of  Ireland.  They'  feel  pfoud'  of  their  city,  and 
wfaerefver  tiiey  meet  they  su]^oi1^ '  each  o(^,  contrary  to 
the  gisneral  wont  of  Irishmen,  who  are  often  but  too  prone  to 
feel  ashamed  of  their  home  and  friends^    It  is  a  pity  that 


•  In  several  instances  busts  are  placed  close  before,  and  of  course  be- 
tween, the  spectator  and  the  pictures,  buBts  are  also  placed  on  the  ground. 
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thiese  exQelleni  qualities  should  tend  to  b^t  an  ovenreeniog 
couoeit^  which  haa  made  the  egotismt  of  Cork  men  s  bgr^wosd. 
Thu3»  .  also>  that  most  offensive  quality  in  an  Englishmta 
whioh  onakes  him  despise  eyeiyUiing  that  is  not  Bnglish^  is 
gr^9^  the. cause  of  his  socoess ;  fiur  he  is  so  perfeetl?  satii. 
ficd  o£  his  own  superiority^  that  it  is  to  him  as  if.Uie  iaet 
really  weoe  so. 

The  works  in  sculpture  are,  as  a.  whotei  ratbw  better  than 
the  paintings ;  there  is  less  of  mediocrity  usually  in  aeolptire 
— ^possiUy  oecause  there  is  also  less  difficnU^ ;  for  aaeidptor 
has  only  to  deal  with  fbrm>  and  hia  compoaiiioBs  aiensoally 
simple^  whereas  a  painter  has  not  only  form,  but  oolor,  Iiglit 
and  shadow,  both  aerial  and  lineal  persfeettve  ;  and  fais  ood- 
positions  are  necessarily  more  complicated,  embracing  also  the 
study  of  his  back  ground.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  painter 
has  only  to  delinea^  an  object  is  one  point  of  view,  but  that 
the  sculptor  has.  to  do  so  in  every  possible  point.  IVac- 
tically  this  is  not  found  more  difficult,  «s  in  modelling,  one 
part  serves  to  correct  another*  Most  people  have  a  very  em)- 
neous  idea  of  the  sculptor's  art,  ia  this  wise,  that  th^  con- 
sider the  marble  work  as  the  prime  difficulty  and  chirf  exod- 
lence ;  wliereas  it  is  the  modelling  in  cl^  which  is  the  art, 
the  cutting  in  marble  from  the  niodel  being  merely  a  mechani- 
cal operation,  quite  capable  of  execution  by  a  man  of  little  or 
no  artistic  power,  a  few  finishing  touches  only  being  required 
from  the  artist. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  give  a  detailed  critiqae  of 
the  various  objects.     We  rather  wish  to  glance  at  the  aggre- 

S^ate.  The  works  have  also  been  criticised. at  con^dsrable 
ength  by  the  press  generally — ^in  some  insitances.  ^  a  Tathec 
extraordmary  way — one  writer  gravely  assuring  us  that  Chria^ 
topher  Moore,  in  his  busts,  appesM^  to  posaesjs,  a  '^jiecttliar 
faculty  of  giving  expression  to  the  eyes  oy  some  tnsgic  tini^ 
which  is  a  large  aid  V*  Fine  art  (criticism  is  a  sidbject  jcxceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  treat,  as  it  requires  an  amount  of  9^^^ 
knowledge  not  often  found  an^ongst  literary  men.  Those  f  ho 
possess  the  requisite  information  are,  for  the  most  part,  ar- 
tists— a  class  of  men  who  find  quite  sufficient  occupation  with 
the  pencil,  and  therefore  lack  both  time  and  inclination  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  pen,  even  if  the  bias  which  the  study  of  a 
favonrite  walk  of  art  unavoidably  gives^  would  not  occasionallj 
render  the  artist  an  unsafe  guide.  Notwithstanding  thisi  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  ability  to  use  the  pen  with  average  sncce??, 
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is  much  more  frequently  found  amongst  artists^  than  a  similar 
commaiHl  of  the  penei)  amongst  authors.  In  writing  on  pic* 
tores  there  is  also  a  difficulty  experienced  in  giving  interest  ta 
the  matter :  uniform  commendation,  unless  set  off  by  a  litde 
censure,  is  apt  to  be  uncommonly  dull  and  flat^  and  the  effort 
to  be  piquant  often  degenerates  into  an  appearance  of  ill-na>^ 
tnre;  for  unfortunately  mediocrity  is  infinitely  more  plenty 
in  eihibitions  than  exceUence^ 

However  faulty  fine  art  criticism  sometimes  appears,  that 
on  indofltrial  displays  is  far  and  away  worse^  it  savours  so 
abominably  of  puffiog^  nnd  ocoasion&uy  becomes  downright 
absurd.  Witness  the  following  morceaU)  which  we  extract 
feom  a  Dublin  .paper  :^     >    • 

^  ht  the  section  allotted  for  drapery  and  made-iip  wearing  apparel^ 
Mr,  Qeorge  Maodona '  ocoupies  a  prominent  position.  In  the  first 
placey  the  number  44id  varietj  chiJlengo  attention;  and  when  the  fine 
Lama  Paletots  are  exami<iea>  the  observer  is  struck  with  admiration, 

"  His  waistcoats,  embroidered  by  the  pupils  of  Lady  Emma  Vesey^ 
of  AbbeyleiXy  possessed  great  attractive  powers  fbr  Lady  Eglinton.** 

We  shall  touch  but  very  slightly  on  the  general  portion 
of  the  Cork  exhibition,  if  the  great  London  display  had  not 
been  held,  the  present  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  most 
surprising  one.  We  recognise  a  very  great  deal  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Crystal  Palace,  especially  from  the  Dublin  trad- 
ers ;  and  we  mention  this  fact  not  in  the  least  intending  any 
dispari^ment,  for  we  think  it  perfectly  fair  and  just.  The 
manufactures  produced  in  the  roor  Law  unions  are  unique 
to  the  Cork  eihibition,  and  were  fully  as  attractive  to  us  as 
any  of  the  more  costly  works  in  their  vicinity ;  coarse  and 
homely  though  they  are,  we  make  no  doiibt  that  to  the  eye  of 
file  pmlarithrbpfst  thej  form  the  brightest  spot  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. '  Here  are  tanous  friezes,  linens,  fennels,  stockings, 
dapd,  shoes,'  &c.,  aQ  well  made,  and  unexampled  for  cheap- 
ness. Men's  shoes  for  one  shilling  and  three  halfpence  the 
pair.  How  they  can  be  made  up'  for  the  money  is  a  puzzle 
tb  thofee  in  the  tr'ade.*  ' 

fb^  works  produii&d  in  the  vi&ribus  industrial  schools  are 
alto  "Satisfactory.  ' 

Limerick  and  Cork  have  been  always  remaiiable  for  their 

■  ^  - ■       II      I ..■■   ...^.j    ^■- 

*  We  pass  no  opinion  upon  the  qnestion  of  Vforkhottse  lahor  bemg 
iignrioiis  to  the  workmen  outside,  h^uiuse  it  seems  to  us  that  those  ma- 
Attfactores  ought  only  to  be  used  within  the  Union  Houses,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  eoEpenditare,  and  also  as  a  means  ot  industrial  traL^g  for 
the  young. 
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gloyea:  biat  a  clever  Frenchman  has  settled  in  the  latter  cUji 
and  has  oonnnenced  a  manufacture  of  these  articles,  nearly,  if  not 
fully, equal  to  the  French  kid,  perfectly  well  cut;  and  in  uiistiMf 
are  in  great  ooniarast  to  those  formerly  manufectured,  of  ^lichi 
howsoever  good  the  workmanship,  the  cutting  was  as  bad  « 
need  be.  It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  sodal  condition  of 
Ireland,  that  the  mannfaeturar  is  unable  to  supjdy  the  vAito 
of  the  trade,  from  the  inability  to  procure  akiltel  labor;  on- 
skilled  labor  is  but  too  plenty.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
the  efforts  now  making  in  many  quarters  to  disseminate  ia- 
dustrial  education  will,  in  a  few  years,  work  a  great  and  woa- 
derfnl  change. 

The  carriages  exhibited  are  particularly  good ;  in  fact,  m 
were  not  prepared  for  such  a  display. 

There  is  a  lai^  display  of  cloths,  tweeds,  blankets,  esr- 
pets,  also  much  embroidery  and  worsted  work.  Articles  of 
this  latter  kind  are  generally  the  worst  in  those  displays;  for^ 
instead  of  making  the  design  suitable  to  a  horisontal  sur- 
face, it  is  usually  some  picture  that  is  copied,  which  can  onlj 
be  viewed  perpendicularly ;  and  as  they  Icx^  like  imitation  of 
paintings,  what  would  be  excellent  as  a  chair  cover,  becoBMS 
vile  as  a  work  of  art. 

All  the  linen  products  are  first-rate  of  their  kind,  and  not 
excelled  or  approached  by  the  manufactures  id  any  oiber 
country.  The  display  of  the  flax  in  its  various  stages  of  ids- 
nufabture  is  also  highly  interesting.  But  what  a  train  of 
thought  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  if  he  is  told 
that  Ireland  imports  nearly  200,000  yards  of  cotton,  and  ex- 
ports only  50,000  yards  of  linen ! 

The  specimens  of  sugar  produced  from  beet-root  are 
most  interesting,  and  the  Cork  Exhibition  will,  in  after  yoan^ 
be  identified  with  the  fixst  uprising  of  this  manufai^ore  in 
Ireland. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition,  is,  with  the 
exceptions  we  have  mentioned,  very  good ;  we  wish  we  caoA 
say  the  same  of  the  general  workmg  of  the  Exeeotive 
Committee,  than  which  nothing  could  be  worse.  It  is  tbe 
curse  of  Ireland  that  her  sons  can  never  assemble  for  matoal 
co-operation,  but  discord  and  disunion  are  certain  to  arise 
there  also;  no  matter  how  sacred  or  praiseworthy  the  obj€ci 
be,  the  same  invariable  taint  appears  :  there  is  no  idea  of  told- 
ration  for  difference  of  opiiiion<»and  as  to  such  a  cofurse  as  the 
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minorify^  even  when  proved  an  utterly  hopeless  one^  giving 
way  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  it  is  a  thing  unknown-— 
unthought  o^ — ^party  for  party^s  sake  prevails,  until  the  object 
is  alike  lost  sight  of  by  both.  This  evil  has  grown  to  such  an 
intolerable  and  monstrous  pitch,  that  all  good  men  really  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  our  common  country,  must  combine 
and  hold  up  to  public  reprobation  and  contempt,  the  persons 
who  practise  it.  The  eloquence  for  which  Irishmen  are  unfortu- 
natdy  remarkable,  tends  greatly  to  foster  this.  In  an  assembly 
great  or  small,  every  man's  ambition  is  to  disburthen  himself 
of  a  speech,  and  make  an  effect;  to  do  which,  is  the  primary 
oonsiaeration;  and  hence  when  our  neighbours  hear  of  a  new 
project  in  Ireland,  they  predict  that  it  will  be  "  all  talk,  and 
no  work.''  Much  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Cork  Executive 
Committee,  is  traceable  to  the  causes  we  have  just  stated. 
Time  was  consumed  and  energy  wasted  in  petty  squabbles, 
until  with  some,  apathy  took  the  place  of  enthusiasm — and  so 
many  days  were  spent  in  contesting  how  things  should  be 
done,  that  at  the  last  all  was  hurry  and  confusion.  What  a 
contrast  were  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners for  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851— -especially  when 
the  quantity  of  work  to  be  got  through  within  the  limited 
time  is  considered  I  The  great  characteristic  of  the  English 
people  Ib  order  and  method,  nor  are  the  French  wanting  in  the 
same  attributes,  as  any  one  who  has  entered  a  theatre,  or  taken 
a  railway  ticket  in  France  can  testify.  Military  organization 
has  done  for  the  latter,  what  natural  tendency  has  for  the 
former,  and  possibly  the  very  best  thing  for  Ireland  would  be 
a  little  military  organization.  For  this  reason,  we  regret 
that  the  provisions  of  the  new  Militia  Bill  have  not  been  ex- 
tended to  Irehmd. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  opening  day  of  the  Cork 
Exhibition,  will  not  soon  forget  it;  particularly  those  who  went 
down  from  Dublin  by  special  train,  as  from  the  very  starting 

Coint,  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  was 
at  too  evident.  Hie  visitors  were  kept  waiting  at 
the  doors  hours  after  the  time  appointed  for  their 
opening;  at  first  a  tardy  admission  was  extended  to  the 
ladies  oiJy — ^who  on  entering  found  the  greater  portion  al- 
ready occupied  by  friends  of  the  Committee ;  the  rougher 
sex  were  admitted  subsequently,  when  the  assemblage  out- 
side the  doors  had  been  forced  to  assume  the  character 
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of :»  moh^  and  when  a  petty  riot  prevailed  at  the  eBtaooe. 
W#  wiah  the  Committee  could  have  listened  that  evenia^  ia 
the  great  room  of  the  Imperial  Hotels  where  the  viiilon 
asaembled  after  the  da/a  proceedingi^  and  paaaed  their  aayy 
oommenta  on  the  aasagement 

.  As  for  the  Catalogae,  that  ia  uiveially  attowed  to  hedii* 
graoafiil  to  all  ooacem^.  If  any  advantage  ariae  bemaadi 
di^fdayS)  the  locality  which  has  had  the  public  apirit  tajfi 
them  >ap^  ought  to  have  the  first  ckim  to  %  paitiaipitins. 
When  we  glance  at  Uie^  stereotyped  ''  Official  Catalogie  d 
the  National  Exhibition/'  ,  set  up  and  printed  in  Lmoa, 
but  professed  to  be  published. at  dork^  we  see  there  is  nothisg 
that  any  ordinary  printing  ofBce  in  that  citj,  even  settisg 
Dublin  asidcj  could  not  easily  compass.  A  greater  ^pianhti 
of  mistakes  were  never  before  condensed  into  any  spcBunsD  a 
typography,  and  probably  never  will  again. 

That  portion  of  the  catalogue  detcriptive  of  the  £ne  site 
(Clasa  18)  contains  a  number  of  such  designatioBS  a%  ''01 
Picture''  "  Water  Colour  Painting^*'  ''  Landscape,''  "OA 
Faintiiig,*'  ''Six  Drawings/'  *'  Marine  Views" — anamomitot 
information  we  should  fancy  a  visitor  could  readily  posMii 
himself  of,  without  the  aid  of  anv  catabgue  whatever ;  ui 
their  frequency  of  repetition  is  ridiculous,  to  say  nothiog  of 
the  piotiues  being  often  ascribed  to  men  who  never  prodoced 
them. 

In  our  i^anoe  at  the  Exhibition  we  have  been  deMgawBj 
bwf;  but  we  would  le&r  those  who  mav  wiah  amomli^ 
boved  aatfdysis  of  itscootentfi^  to  a  most  «Ue  pmr  sssd  kf 
Johft  Fraacis  Maguire,  M,P.,  in  tiie  pavilion  of  tfca  fchihito 
Bttildiaga,  lepoiiad  in  the  Cork  Kxaminer  pf  the  Mh  s( 
Aagjttst^  and  which  we  are  glad  to  leacn  is  about  hMf  ii* 
pubUshad  19  another  fovi. 

Wo  have  aniniadvfiited  npon  the  ahqrt?oomiQga  aaid  m* 
takaaof  the  Cork  Comitte^  not  tsom  any  gntificatiai'vc 
tf^jierieiiced  in  &alt-fiiidlif».  but  in  the  liope  tost  these  wm 
aiay  serve  aa  sahitaqr  warnings  >to  fatme  Committesi^  sid  B 
particular  to  the  one  which  will  have  the  nsanagHHiit  ^ 
the  eKhibitioa  to  be  bold  in  Dablia  ia  18&S:  stsH^ 
symptoms  of  dis^popmrnit  have  begun  to  rtr'frf  Aiii» 
salvea.  We  doaeta^gaidinthislii^the  vacioeaaMiisMi 
aa  to  th^  most  fitting  site  for  the  erectaon  of  the  naiftii 
becauae  nomf  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  jiadertakaiK  ii  w 
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^ime  to  consider  and  weigh  the  various  propositions,  and  better 
knroto  a  little  time  now  to  dispassionate  consideration,  than 
MTOifter  to  indulge  in  regrets  at  a  hasty  decision.  We  like 
vAthe  nnhappj  suggestion  of  a  postponement  to  some  future 
)eiiod^  because  of  similar  e^^hibitions  to  be  holden  in  other 
nuIb  of  the  world.  It  will  either  be  now,  or  not  at  all ; 
ifaalponement  is  a  fatal  proceeding,  and  in  Ireland  is 
Mnlly  sine  die.  Cardinal  Bichelieu  either  used  to  nr, 
IT  is  made  to  say — 'Uhere  is  no  such  word  as  failr' 
»*air  obserration  which  contains  much  truth,  for  an  ill- 
aranged  project,  well  and  determinedly  carried  out,  has 
Mflnitely  a  better  chance  than  the  best-arranged  scheme, 
f  iiedly  executed.  We  hope,  therefore,  to  hear  no  more  of 
sofltponement. 

The  idea  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  originated  at  a  conviyial 
meeting  in  Cork,  at  which  Mr.  William  Dargan  stated  his 
peadinesa  to  advance  £15,000  for  the  furtherance  of  the  un- 
lertaking,  and  which  sum,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he 
Miied  to  £20,000,  the  exhibition  to  be  under  the  auspices  of 
khe  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  and  held  in  1853,  the  year  in  which 
^triennial  exhibition  of  manufactures,  &o.  of  that  Society 
VM  to  take  place.  The  site  proposed  was  the  lawn  in  rere  of 
Ihe  Boyal  DubUn  Society's  House ;  and  plans  were  advertised 
ior^  and  maps  of  the  ground,  &c.  furnished  to  the  architects. 
Prizes  respectively  of  fifty,  thirty,  and  twenty  pounds,  to  be 
itmrded  for  the  best  plans,  the  decisions  on  which  are  pending 
wAdle  we  write.  About  thirty  plans  have  been  sent  m  ;  and 
W^  haive  great  hopes  that  in  this  instance  the  Committee  will 
itfkle  from  the  time-honored  usage,  which  consists  in 
iwaicKng  the  prize  to  the  possessor  o(  the  most  lufluentid 
fcfclda ;  and  we  remember  that  the  management  of  the  Boyal 
Gommissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  not  so 
fHnneiMlable  in  this  particular  as  were  their  other  arrangements. 
"With  regard  to  the  site,  if  the  building  is  to  be  a  temporary 
tfnlion,  and  removed  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  lawn 
il  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  is  the  most  eligible;  and 
Qoneeive  there  can  be  no  qaestion  of  the  desirableness  of 
it  in  connexion,  and  under  the  control  of  that  Society, 
members  of  which  possess  much  experience  in  the  ma- 
tt of  similar  displays,  and  have  also  many  requirements 
q^liances  not  easily  sulntituted.  The  external  appearance 
ol  a  tenporary  building  in  such  a  situation  would  become  a 
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Tery  seoondary  matter^  as  it  must,  from  tbe  proxiinily  of  the 
adjacent  bmldings,  be  more  or  less  a  dtsfigorement,  no  matter 
how  ornamental  in  itself.    If^  however,  the  building  is  to  be 
a  permanent  one^  the  Phoenix  Park  becomes  the  mo^  desirahk 
site.  The  proposed  erection  will  have,  more  or  less,  a  verygrait 
resemblance  to  the  character  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  species  of 
building,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatij,  if  not  altogedier,  de- 
stroyed by  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  arcfaitectmil 
edifices,  and  onght>  if  possible,  to  be  remote  from  them,  and 
near  trees,  with  which  it  is  much  more  in  harmony;  for,  if 
amongst  buildings  of  a  solid  appearance,  it  gets  the  ebaiscief 
of  a  flimsy  gingerbread  concern,  and  this  was  in  the  main,  die 
impression  produced  by  the  exterior  of  the  Ciystal  Pdaoe.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  site  that  it  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  dtv,  that  people  will  not  go  so  much  out  of  their  waj;  but 
(he  obiection  is  quite  superfioal ;  tbe  Paric  is  not  too  br  for  a 
walk  n*om  almost  any  part  of  Dublin,  and  when  any  di^ibf 
takes  place,  such  as  a  review,  &c.,  it  is  found  that  the  dtttoi 
resort  there  in  quite  sufficient  numbers.    Those  who  widi  to 
visit  the  exhibition  will  do    so,  no  matter  where  held,  sad 
those  who  have  no  anxiety  to  view  it,  will  not  be  the  mm 
induced  to  enter  if  even  in  the  next  street.     We  have  eio 
found  that  when  any  occurrence  took  place  in  the  Park  worth 
witnessing,  it  was  always  possible  to  get  conveyed  there  for  in 
outlay  of  three  pence ;  and  we  feel  quite  certain  that  vnito 
to  the  exhibition  will  be  carried  thither,  if  it  be  in  the  Firki 
qmte  as  reasonably.     Indeed,  it .  is  most  desirable  that  some- 
thing should  occur  to  work  a  change  in  the  habits  of  oor 
citizens  as  regards  rapid  intercourse  wiiii  diffeient  paits  of 
Dublin,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  more  remote  thim  maeh 
greater  distances  in  other  cities.    Such  a  building  in  tbe  Fsrk 
would  be  afterwards  available  for  flower  shows,  bazars,  prome- 
nades, &e.  &c.    Open  air  f&tes  are  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  possibly  because  of  our  uncertain  dimate,  and  it  may 
perhaps  lead  to  their  introduction  when  thus  protected  aflsmat 
the  chances  of  unfavourable  weather ;  awl  as  to  distance  beii^ 
an  obstacle,  such  amusements  are  never  gratis,  and  to  those 
willing  to  pay  for  them,  a  few  pence  additional  can  sotfcdy 
act  as  a  pi^ventative. 

In  all  those  industrial  exhibitions,  especially  when  on  a 
^^*?*^*  *  ™^  greater  importance  seems  to  be  attachedto 
quantity  than  to  quality,  and  the  necessity  of  filling  simh  a 
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vast  space,  almost  impels  to  this.  The  error  is  also»  to  a 
great  extent,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  age — we  might 
indeed  substitute  the  word  failing — and  be  equally  true. 
However  the  feeling,  or  failing  is  so  general,  that  it  would  be 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  it,  and  from  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  1853,  we  augur  that  the 
lovers  of  quantity  will  be  amply  gratified.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  want  of  variety  in  the  material— the  same  things 
are  again  exhibited — and  this  also  is  greatly  owing  to  the  love 
of  quantity. 

Should  there  be  a  fine  art  department  in  the  proposed 
exhibition — ^there  is  an  art  exhioition,  the  Boyal  Hiber- 
nian Academy,  in  Dublin,  so  we  put  the  matter  doubtingly — 
it  might  be  well  not  to  strain  too  much  at  procuring  a  multi- 
tude of  specimens.  Rood,  bad  and  indifferent,  by  Irish  artists 
and  amateurs — a  sdection  would  be  infinitely  preferable — and 
thereby  avoid  any  censure,  like  that  so  indiscriminately  ap]^ied 
by  TAe  Time^  to  the  Cork  fine  arts  department,  which  it  de- 
scribed as  mere  upholstery  work,  a  statement  manifestly  absurd, 
as  very  many  of  the  work3  tiiere  shown  formed,  heretofore,  most 
attractive  portions  of  the  London  exhibitions.  A  well  marked 
arrangement,  so  that  those  who  run  may  read,  would  also  be  very 
desirable.  l%e  fine  arts  department  could  be  further  divided 
into  sections,  one  of  which  might  contain  the  works  of  deceased 
Irishmen  of  eminence  in  art,  such  as  Barry,  Sir  Martin  Archer 
She^  Torde,  Ashford,  and  many  others.  Another  section  might 
be  devoted  to  the  work^  of  Irish  artists  who  have  obtained  an 
honorable  position  in  other  countries — ^Madise,  Danby,  Mul<> 
r^dy,  fiaher,Topham,  Ingham,  &c.  Asection  should besetaside 
for  the  works  of  the  artists  of  Ireland ;  for  the  works  of  ama- 
teurs^ for  sculpture,  ancient  and  modem ;  for  British  artists-— 
not  forgetting  the  Pre-Baphaelites ;  also  for  the  English  water- 
color  painters;  a  section  to  show  the  f  rench  school — including 
if  possible,  some  works  by  Horace  Yemet  and  Paul  Delaroche; 
and  another  for  the  Qermau  school.  The  works  of  the  ancient 
masters  would  also  form  most  admirable  sections,  exemplifying 
the  Florentine,  Venetian,  Bolognese,  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools,  &c.  &c.  The  works  in  no  section  ought  to  exceed 
at  most  thirty,  nor  be  much  under  twenty,  and  a  sufficient 
space  ought  to  intervene  between  the  sections,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  confusion,  one  with  another.  Such  an  exhibition  would 
be  probably  the  most  instructive  and  educational  tiiat,  perhaps. 
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ever  was  formed,  and  would  not  be  more  difBcolt  to  aasemble 
than  a  large  collection,  of  the  kind  we  usually  see  in  annual 
exhibitions  of  fine  art. 

Few  people  know  the  difficulties,  anxieties,  and  tionUe 
attendant  upon  the  getting  up  of  an  exhibition — ^we  apeak 
more  particularly  of  those  devoted  to  fine  art — ^which  are  rvj 
much  more  ancient  than  exhibitions  of  manufactures^  tlieee 
being,  comparatively,  but  of  very  recent  origin. 

Art  Exhibitions  originated  amongst  the  Italian  painteD 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  associated  aitists 
who  contributed  their  works  came  to  be  denominated 
Aecademia^  as  they  were  resorted  to  by  students,  and  wete,  moie 
or  less,  schools  of  art.^  The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Borne, 
was  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  which  arose;  and  to  be  a 
member  became  an  indispensable  distmction,  even  for  Aemoet 
celebrated  artists;  although  the  dullest  mediocrity,  when 
backed  by  influence,  never  failed  to  obtain  admission.  Dariiig 
the  lime  that  Bernini  led  the  arts,  many  of  the  gafleries  of 
collectors  and  studios  of  artists  were  open  to  the  siudents  of 
Bome  during  the  winter  evenings,  and  to  those  who  reeoited 
there  for  that  purpose,  the  designation,  Aceademia,  was  abo 
given.  Domenichino  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  in- 
troduced this  mode  of  study  in  Bome  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  pupils ;  and  Nicole  Poussin,  and  other  foreign  aittfts 
were  proud  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  stadying 
under  this  great  artist.  Subsequently  the  most  £uAioaable 
Accademia  in  Bome  was  the  studio  of  Andrea  Sacchi,  wheie  a 
certain  Corporal  Leone  presented  one  of  the  finest  modds  for 
the  graces  and  attitudes,  that  art  had  ever  studied.  Tlus  isde- 
nominated  the  school  of  the  living  figure,  and  forms  the  principal 
instruction  given  in  modem  academies ;  and  it  is  cuiiooa  that 
soldiers  also,  for  the  most  part,  act  as  models.  The  fignie  ^ 
placed  in  a  given  altitude  by  one  of  the  aoademicians,  caOed 
the  Visitor,  who  ako  directs  the  studies  of  the  students,  i^ho 
form  a  circle  round  the  figure,  which  is  always  perfectly  vxA^i 
and  draw  their  studies  usually  in  black  and  white  chalk,  on  a 
tinted  ground.  Lectures  are  also  given  by  the  professors  in 
composition,  form,  perspective,  &c.  The  study  of  the  antique 
is  also  much  insisted  upon ;  but  the  study  of  the  hving  figoi^ 

*  For  an  account  of  the  early  exhibitions  held  in  Dablin,  the  ttMi^ 
ia  referred  to  the  Ibuk  QvABTaajLT  Rsvnw,  YoL  i.  p.  123. 
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is,  however,  the  best  of  the  instmction  given^  of  which  there 
is  also  a  female  model. 

This  is  generally  the  constitution  of  modem  academies; 
but  their  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  sculpture^  and  archi- 
tecture, is  by  far  the  most  important  point.    These  academies 
ate  much  more  institutions  for  confernng  honorary  distinc* 
iionB,  creating,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  art,  than  useful 
as  schools;    indeed    a  certain  prescribed  course  of  study 
is  not  found  to  mate  artists,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Hie  most  distinguished  men  that  have  arisen,  for  the  most 
part>  graduated  in  no  academy,  and  studied  in  no  school  but 
that  of  nature — ^in  fact,  the  general  tendency  of  academical 
instruction  is  antagonistic  to  higli  genius,  and  more  adapted 
to  produce  respectable  mediocrity.    The  Boyal  Academy  of 
Arts^  London,  is  composed  of  forty  academicians,  and  twenty 
associates,  who  are  either  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects. 
Engravers  may  be  only  associates.    The  constitution  differs 
in  no  respect  from  what  we  have  described ;  and  the  Boyal 
Hibernian  Academy,  and  Royal  Scottish  Academy  are  similarly 
constituted,  save  that  they  contain  much  fewer  members. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  societies  of  artists  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  which  also  have  annual  exhibitions,  some 
of  these  are,  like  the  Boyal  Academies,  open  to  all  contribut- 
ors.    Others  are  strictly  confined  to  the  works  of  members ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Old,   and  the  New,  Societies  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters.    Spring  is  the  usual  period  for  the  opening 
of  the  annual  exhibitions.    The  Boyal  Academy  opens  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  on  the  private  view  day  the  Academy  dinner 
takes  place,  at  which  are  usually  present  Boyalty,  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  the  flite  of  London.    The  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  both  the  Water-Colour  Societies  open  about  the 
same  time*    The  Boyal  Scottish  Academy  opens  rather  earlier, 
=  ftiid  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  generally  in  the  end  of 
June.    The  provincial  exhibitions  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  York,  Bel&st,  &c.  do  not  open  until  those  of  London 
have  closed  in  August,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  works 
which  the  latter  contained  are  usually  forwarded.    Letters  of  in- 
vitation are  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Artistic  Societies 
in  London,  &c.;  and  when  such  invitations  are  forwarded, 
the  expense  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  exhibition  is  always 
defrayed,  but  a  per  centage  is  deducted  if  the  works  are  sold. 
The  Boyal  Academy  very  rarely  send  invitations,  as  there  are 
usually  about  a  thousand  works  rejected  "  for  want  of  room  ;" 
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but  it  very  sddom  oocon  that,  owing  to  this  cause,  a  good  pic- 
ture is  rejected ;  they  are  all,  of  course,  subject  to  the  decia<»i 
of  the  Council. 

March  and  April  aie  the  most  anxious  and  busy  months 
with  artists;  they  are  all  at  this  period,  especially  as  the  day 
i^pointed  for  receiving  the  pictures  approaches,  working  m- 
cessantly,  and  as  a  class,  artists  are  addicted  to  leaving 
things  to  the  last,  and  then  working  double  tides.  After  the 
exhibitions  are  about  a  month  open,  artists  mostly  migrate  to 
make  studies  in  the  country  or  abroad ;  and  the  mat^ial  ac- 
quired in  the  summer  months  is  that  which  fimns  the  staple 
of  the  finished  productions  in  the  next  year's  display.  I&etch* 
ing  from  nature  is  much  more  studied  by  artists  of  late  yens 
than  was  formerly  the  practice.  Twen^  years  ago  an  artist 
but  very  rarely  made  a  colored  sketch  in  the  open  air- 
pencil  outline  being  thought  sufficient — ^the  coloring 
put  in  from  memory.  Now  an  artist  never  thinks  of  making 
any  other  but  a  carefully  colored  study,  and  all  the  a^Iiasoes 
for  this  purpose  are  wonderfully  improved :  portable  eaaeli^ 
block  sketch  books,  and  moist  color  boxes.  It  is  this  carefbl 
study  of  nature  that  has  made  the  English  Landscape  school — 
both  in  oil  and  water  medium — tlie  first  in  the  world,  and 
gives  that  cliarming  appearance  of  natural  truth,  so  mudi 
wanting  iu  the  landscapes  painted  during  the  end  of  the  last, 
and  commencement  of  the  present,  centuries;  indeed, the  nsnaik 
might  be  extended  to  most  of  the  landscape  paintings  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  not  excepting  even  Claude,  although 
much  of  the  beauties  those  works  contain  are  marred  by  the 
dark  brown  and  yellow  tints  inevitably  imparted  by  age. 

The  works  for  exhibition  having  been  all  sent  in,  the  ar- 
rangement commences,  which  is  generally  superintended  by 
four  or  five  members,  who  are  denominated  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee. Their  duties  are  exceedingly  onions,  as,  independent 
altogether  of  the  difficulties  of  their  task,  an  amount  of  lU 
feeling  is  generally  the  result,  such  as  no  one,  who  has  not  hsd 
actual  experience  of  it,  could  possibly  imagine ;  as,  of  all  the 
artists  who  contribute  works,  not  one  but  is  satisfied,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  AU  works,  at  all  events,  deserve  to  be  upon  the  line, 
and  will  be  completely  destroyed  by  being  placed  any  where 
else ;  and  when  at  length  he  sees  his  picture  somewhat  elevated 

Jerchance,  he  ascribes  it  invariably  to  envy,  and  has  not  a 
oubt   on   his   mind  that  the  whole  committee  made  it  an 
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especial  point  to  yictimise  him.  The  committee,  for  the  most 
part,  act  with  great  fairness  and  impartiality,  for  they  get 
naturally  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  laudably  endea* 
¥oar  to  make  the  exhibition  look  as  well  as  they  can.  It  is  ex* 
pecting  too  much  from  human  nature,  to  fancy  ttiatan  artist,  when 
serving  on  the  hangii^  committee,  will  not  endeavour  to  place 
his  own  productions  in  an  advantageous  position,  nor,  unless 
the  worl^  be  dreadfuUy  bad,  will  the  otner  members  seek  to 
prevent  him — ^it  is  a  delicate  undertaking  to  drop  any  hint 
as  to  thdr  want  of  merit,  and  the  others  probably  have 
works  also  to  find  places  for.  There  is  the  fear  lest  such  a 
picture  may  kill  some  other  close  in  its  vicinity,  either  by 
oeing  too  good,  or  else  too  highly  colored,  for  the  tone 
of  those  near  it;  sometimes  the  pictures  they  are  anxious 
to  have  on  the  line  will  not  fit,  without  displacing  others 
already  well  arranged,  or  will  occasion  an  unsightly  opening  by 
being  too  small ;  in  such  cases  we  have  known  one  of  the 
committee  set  to  work,  and  paint  a  picture  to  fill  up  the  space. 
All  these  considerations  are  seldom  remembered  by  the  artists 
in  genera],  who  expect  an  amount  of  virtue  from  the  hanging 
committee  that  is  not  usually  found  in  mankind.  An  artist  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  cut  out  his  picture  with 
a  penknife,  leaving  the  empty  frame  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  general  course  of  proceeding  is  to  lay  the  pictures  flat  on 
the  floor,  commencing  with  some  large  picture  as  a  centre,  and 
arranging  the  others  around  it ;  when  the  places  are  determined, 
the  carpenters  begin  to  hang  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
preserving  the  same  order ;  this  proceeding  is  not  always  practi- 
cable, but  when  it  can  be  so  managed,  it  saves  a  great  deal 
of  putting  up  and  taking  down.  The  pictures  are  made  to  tilt  out 
at  top,  according  as  they  are  elevated  to  the  higher  regions, 
and  to  see  his  work  in  this  position  is  the  greatest  mortifica- 
tion an  artist  has  to  endure,  yet  it  is  unavoidable.  There  is 
an  immense  extent  of  wall,  which  has  to  be  covered,  and  there- 
fore the  pictures  must  pay  the  penalty.  As  we  before  observed, 
galleries  for  works  of  art  are  excessively  ill  designed ;  and  until 
architects  adopt  a  more  rational  proceeding,  pictures  must 
continue  to  be  placed  out  of  sight.  The  two  Water-CSolour 
Societies  manage  better  in  this  respect,  for  they  do  not  hang 
any  works  higher  than  seven,  or  at  most  eight,  feet  from  the 
flow.  To  our  mind,  the  interior  of  Trinity  Golleige  Library 
affords  the  best  idea  of  a  suitable  arrangement  for  a  picture 
gallery. 
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When  tiie  exhibition  is  all  arranged^  the  making  out  the 
catalogue  is  proceeded  with ;  every  artist  has  sent  a  description 
list  with  his  works,  to  the  secretary,  and  the  desigmdions 
are  also  on  the  back  of  each  pictore.  Daring  the  hanging,  the 
names  of  the  several  artists  get  pretty  well  impressed  on  the 
committee,  therefore  the  secretar/s  list  affords  all  the  infor- 
mation ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  from  forgetting  a  name, 
or  mislaying  it,  the  pictures  have  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  get 
at  the  back  of  one  or  two,  that  the  name,  &c.,  may  be  learned. 

Next  come  the  varnishing,  or  re-toucliing  days,  and  coinci- 
dent with  them  are  the  grumblings  and  heartburnings  of  tl^ 
disappointed,  who  are  always  numeroos.  As  a  general  rale, 
the  worst  artists  give  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  in  these 
cases;  it  is  mnch  easier  to  reason  with  a  clever  man  than  a 
botch,  and  the  hitter  invariably  has  a  much  higher  opi- 
nion of  himself.  To  those  who  have  no  complaints  as  to 
the  placing  of  their  pictures,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable 
period  of  the  exhibition.  Most  of  the  works  are  seen  for  the 
first  time,  and  as  none  are  present  but  artists,  the  conversation 
and  criticism  is  most  piquant,  and  although  over  much  com- 
plimentary speeches  are  made,  in  the  main,  very  judicaous 
opinions  are  given ;  but  artists  often  differ  in  their  estimates  of 
artistic  excellence  to  an  extent  extremely  perplexing  to  those 
unskilled  in  art.  Some  awkward  contre-temps  occasionally 
occur,  for  the  pictures  are  without  labels,  and  there  are  as 
yet  no  catalogues ;  however,  an  artist  who  has  once  seen  die 
work  of  another,  readily  recognises  the  style  again.  After  a 
time  easels  are  set  up,  and  some  of  the  artists  commence 
toning  down,  and  others  painting  up,  according  as  the  picture 
seems  to  want,  or  according  to  the  tone  of  other  works  hanging 
near,  and  the  final  varnishing  is  now  given. 

When  the  catalogue  is  completed,  the  private  view  day 
takes  place,  the  admission  to  which  is  by  invitation  only :  the 
rooms  of  all  the  exhibitions  are,  on  the  private  view  days^ 
crowded  with  the  ^ite  of  the  art-loving  portion  of  the  pubuq, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  sales  of  the  season  are  nsuallj 
effected.  On  the  opening  days  the  exhibitions  are  very  much 
crowded,  especially  that  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  which  is  densely 
thronged,  and  opposite  the  most  attractive  works,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  await  your  turn  to  get  a  view.  The  opening 
days  are  looked  forward  to  most  anxiously  by  numben: 
during  the  early  part  of  May,  they  form  the  general  topic 
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of  conversation,  and  critiqnes  appear  simultaneously  ill  all'  'the 
papers  and  periodicals ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  are  constantly 
nearing  and  readingof  the  apathy  towards,  and  ignoirance  of^ 
art  that  prevails.  We  wonder  what  those  folks  would  think  if 
they  were  domiciled  in  Dublin  for  a  time,  where  the  6|)en!n^ 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  is  not 
thought  important  enough  to  form  a  topic,  in  even  that  most! 
vapia  of  aU  conversational  effort  that  takes  place  during  a 
quadrille ;  and,  except  during  the  first  day  or  two,  the  foot- 
fell  of  the  solitary  spectator  reverberates  in  the  deserted  gallery. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Art  Union's  existence,  a  tem- 

Eorary  furor  was  excited ;  but  since  its  extinction,  the  reaction 
as  left  matters  worse  even  than  before.  The  desirableness  of 
endeavouring  to  resuscitate  this  society  on  a  better  basis,  has 
lately  been  mooted ;  hjit,  we  confess,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
any  such  effort  made  until  there  shall  be  also  some  changes  ef- 
fected in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Academy;''^  as  constitutedatpresent,  a  return  of  prosperity  to  that 
body  might  not  be  altogether  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  the  arts 
in  Ireland.  We  fear  that  the  celebrated  remark  of  Tallejrand  on 
the  Bourbons  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Academy  :  "  They  have 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing !''  Had  the  Academy 
pursued  a  different  line  of  conduct,  the  Art  Union  would,  most 
probably,  be  now  in  active  existence,  as  the  unfortunate  course 
adopted  by  its  managers,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  its  down- 
fall, could  not  have  been  persevered  in  against  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Academy,  backed  by  the  artists.  But,  unhappily,  many 
of  the  latter  were  rendered  inimical  to  that  institution  :  we  could 
mention  the  names  of  several  artists  whose  productions  would 
be  an  acquisition,  yet  who  do  not  contribute  a  single  work  to 
its  annual  exhibition ;  and  when  the  artistic  body  is  so  limited, 
as  it  is  in  Dublin,  this  is  a  serious  loss.  Even  the  members  of 
the  academy  do  not  uphold  their  institution  in  this  respect  as 
effectually  as  they  might :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  expecting  a 
great  deal  from  men,  year  after  year,  in  the  face  of  apathy  and 
discouragement,  to  produce  works  requiring  much  expenoiture 
of  time  and  thought,  and  entailing  loss.  The  Academy  com- 
prises twenty-one  members  and  associates ;  of  these,  five  con- 


*  The  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  on  which  some  remarks  will  be  found  in  No.  YI., 
page  451,  of  this  BeTiew. 
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tiibute  nothing  whatever !  and  nine  farniah  only  deven  wccka 
between  them  I  "  Call  yon  this  a  backing  of  your  friends  ?  a 
plague  upon  sUch  backing  1'^ 

In  the  present  exhibition  it  i?  painfully  evident  thai  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  ''get  it  up;"  for  several  works  that  have  been 
exhibited  here,  hang  again  on  the  walls.  Considering  all 
things,  the  exhibition  is  creditable,  and  contains  many  excels 
lent  works.  We  could  wish  that  more  of  them  were  Irish ;  but 
let  that  pass.  It  contains,  too,  a  good  sprinkling  of  very  in* 
ferior  ones,  but  so,  unfortunatdy,  do  all  exhibitions  that  aro 
not  confined  to  the  works  of  members.  We  have  often  seen  in 
the  Boyal  Academy  most  wretched  productione,  and  the 
craving  for  quantity,  which  must  be  gratified,  is  the  great 
cause.  It  would  be  bietter  far  were  the  Council  more  sweeping  in 
their  rejections  of  inferiority,  and,  if  it^resulted  in  disoourag* 
ing  numbers  from  joining  the  profession,  society  would  be 
a  gainer;  there  are  &r  too  many  artistsi  there  is  fur  too 
much  mediocrity ;  and  the  great  jwevalence  of  the  latter  ia 
exhibitions  gives  occasion  for  that  flippant  tone  of  criticism, 
such  as  Mr.  Buskin  falls  into  when  he  designates  the  works 
of  artists  as  merely — ''cleverlv  manipulated  battle  pieces,  sea 
pieces,  fruit  pieces,  and  family  pieces, ;  the  et^nal  brown 
cows  in  ditches,  and  white  sails  m  squalls ;  sUoed  lemons  in 
saucers,  and  foolish  faces  in  simpers.''  It  is  quite  easy  to  csU 
names,  and  sneer  in  similar  Cushion,  at  the  finest  works^  or 
hold  up  to  ridicule  all  that  mankind  deems  great  and  noble. 
Swift  did  so  in  his  Gkdliver's  Travels,  and  Bulwer  well  says, 

**  Swift  wrote  this  book  to  wreak  a  ribald  scorn 
On  aught  that  Man  should  love  or  Priest  should  mounu^ 
And  lo — the  book,  from  all  its  ends  beffuiled, 
A  harmless  wonder  to  some  happy  child." 

Nearly  all  the  writings  with  which  the  press  latterly  toaas 
are  in  tms  deprecatory  style  of  affected  cjmicism,  each  legenera- 
tor  of  taste  setting  up  some  absurd  bias  of  his  own  as  the 
standard,  and  requiring  art  to  do  impossibilities.  They  are 
always  expatiating  on  imaginative  exoeUence,  and  deerying 
"  mere  manipulation/' 

The  present  is  tiie  twenty-sixth  exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Hibernian  Academy,  and  contains,  according  to  the  Catalogue, 
395  works  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  The 
first  room  we  entered  gave  an  unfavourable  impression,  so 
much  of  the  wall  being  uncovered,  the  effect  appears  bald  in 
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the  extreme.  There  are  certainly  not  two  dozen  water  color 
painimgB  in  tbis  room  that  are  properly  exhibition  pictores ; 
the  remainder  are  sketches,  which,  however  interesting  in  a 
portfolio,  are  quite  oat  of  place  here.  A  picture  by  Absolon, 
rfo.  187,  illoi^ratiye  of  some  lines  of  the  poet  Boms,  is  very 
dever,  and  looks  to  still  more  advantage  by  contrast  with  the 
unfinished,  sketchy,  woi4[s  in  its  vicinity.  The  figore,  pro* . 
babljr  intended  for  the  poet — as  the  picture  has  no  title — 
ia  very  much  fore-shortened,  the  feet  towards  the  spectator ; 
bQt^  to  be  correct,  both  legs  and  feet  ought  to  be  larger,  when 
ISO  much  nearer  than  the  head.  This  would  of  necessity  en- 
tail a  seeming  want  of  proportion,  and,  therefore,  we  think 
such  an  attitude  best  avoided  by  an  artist.  The  female  figpire 
seems  half  amused,  half  afiraid,  of  the  ^*  rollicking  boy,'^  mak- 
ing love  at  her  feet.  All  the  details  are  very  artistically  treated. 

No.  219,  by  Jos^h  M.  Jopling,  representing  the  Beggar 
Maid  of  Tennyson,  is  a  charming  little  picture.  Mo.  223, 
also  by  him,  is  not  so  good ;  but  the  effect  of  the  silk  dress 
is  well  given. 

252,  **  On  the  Liffey,  near  Chapelizod,''  William  Dillon,  is 
highly  creditable  to  this  young  artist,  and  evinces  great  promise. 

Samuel  Lover  contributes  but  one  picture —  a  "  Portrait  of 
Frederick  Muspratt,  Esq.,  in  his  Eastern  costume,''  who  is 
obvionsly  not  used  to  it.  The  treatment  of  the  picture  is  very 
sketchy,  too  much  so  in  fact,  and  although  it  is  an  out-door 
^ct,  in  full  sun-light,  yet  the  shadows  on  the  face  are  sudi 
as  appear  in  a  room,  and  are  not  in  the  least  like  those  thrown 
by  the  sun ;  this  is  a  defect  constantly  observable  in  pictures, 
and  ia  owing  to  studying  the  heads  in  the  studio,  instead  of 
in  sunlight. 

No.  260,  "  Peasant  Girls  of  the  Provinces  of  Ulster,  Con- 
naught,  Munster,  and  Leinster,''  lu  K.  Bradford,  would  have 
been  much  better  as  four  separate  pictures,  at  present  it  has 
too  much  the  appearance  of  an  overgrown  sheet  of  prints. 

No.  261,  "  Scone  in  the  Daigle,  county  Wicklow,"  H.  New- 
ton.  The  foliage  in  this  picture  is  exceedingly  wdl  treated, 
and  most  effective,  bearing  all  the  evidence  of  careful  study — 
the  rendering  of  the  water  is  perfect,  and  a  most  difficult  thing 
has  been  successfully  achieved,  viz: — making  the  stream 
appear  flowing  from  the  spectator ;  the  onlv  tavli  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a  slight  appearance  of  blackness,  and  a  want  of  sunny 
effect.  We  would  instance  ''  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,"  by  D.  H.. 
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M^owftn^  as  possessing  this  quality  which  the  otiier  wants. 
There  is  no  doubt  however^  bat  that  the  quantity  of  glaring 
white  mountains  on  the  surrounding  sketches,  contrasts  most 
injuriously  with  Newton's  picture,  and  greaiJy  conduces  to  this 
effect  of  blackness.  In  neither  of  the  Water  dolour  exhibitions, 
will  white  mountings  to  drawings  be  permitted,  or  any  species 
of  mounting.  The  injury  which  those  flaring  masses  of  white 
inflict  on  other  works  was  so  apparent,  that  there  is  a  stringent 
rule  obliging  all  pictures  to  be  framed  up  to  the  edge,  lie 
white  mountings  do  the  good  service  in  the  present  instancy 
of  covering  the  wall,  for,  were  the  rule  of  the  Water  Colour 
Societies  observed,  the  pictures  wotdd  fit  in  a  fourth  of  Uie 
space  occupied  by  them  at  present,  and  stretched  out  as  they 
are  there  is  still  a  scanty  show  enough. 

No.  2Sl,  ''Fall  of  the  Blackburn  Drumnasole,  county 
Antrim/'  also  by  Newton,  is  highly  effective,  the  mshii^ 
water  being  most  admirably  delineatca. 

No.  265,  '' Portrait  of  a  Lady,''  T.  Bridgeford,  KR.K., 
is  a  very  happy  effort,  and  avoids  the  stiffiiess  usually  so  evi- 
dent in  portraits,  for  it  is  most  pleasing  as  a  composition. 
We  wish  the  shadow  on  the  back  of  the  head  had  been 
stronger,  so  as  to  detach  it  from  the  wall,  and  somewhat  more 
force  is  desirable  in  the  shadows  of  the  flesh,  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  depth  and  treatment  of  the  other  portions. 
No.  269,  "  Dogs,'*  bv  Frederick  Taylor,  is  very  effective 
and  artist-like,  although  tetchy,  as  are  most  of  his  works;  bis 
"  Mountain  Pet,'*  is  no  pet  of  ours — ^it  is  verr  tmtre. 

No.  278,  "  The  Ballad  hours  of  Sunshine,'^  Aaron  Penley : 
we  have  seen  many  works  of  this  vei^  clever  artist,  which  we 
greatly  prefer  to  the  present ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improved  by 
being  mounted,  a  small  frame  would  be  fkr  better. 

B.  Mulrenin,  A.B.H.A.,  contributes  only  two  miniatures, 
excessively  labored,  in  fact  finished  to  a  degree  that  is  almost 
painful.  Thorbum  produces  much  happier  effects  with  &r 
less  labor,  and  we  think  such  excessive  finish  is  not  desirable; 
it  is  a  pity  the  drap^es  are  not  more  artistic  in  treatment, 
and  better  studied. 

We  have  now  described  all  the  water-color  productions  that 
are  striking,  and  have  purposely  omitted  to  notice  very 
many  that  are  objectionable,  thinking  silence  the  least  offensive 
censure.  Of  the  sketches  and  lighter  drawings  some  are 
exceedingly  bad,  and  some  excellent ;  of  the  latter  class  we 
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wonldparticalarly  instance  some  highly  artistic  Eastern  studies 
by  J.  F.  Lewis ;  we  venture  to  say  that  very  few  of  the  visitors 
to  this  exhibition  have  bestowed  more  than  a  passing  glance 
upon  those  exquisite  bits^  even  if  so  much — ^it  is  evident  that 
they  are  all  from  nature,  and  are  executed  with  a  happy  mix^ 
ture  of  care  and  facility.    No.  2S9,  a  Turk  Sleeping — 886  a 
Smoker^ — and  338^  a  Black  Musician,  are  most  choice*    No. 
206^   "  A  Turkish  Interior/^  is  more  elaborate,  but  being 
almost  entirely  in  pencil,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  and  besides 
it  has  not  been  finished,  we  wish  it  hung  somewhat  lower. 
Lewis  had  a  picture  in  the  Old  Water-Colour  Societ/s  exhibi- 
tion this  year,  which  was  a  marvel  in  point  of  care  and  minute 
execution,  far  exceeding  the  most  laboured  efforts  of  the  Fre- 
Baphaelites:  notwithstanding  the  minute  manipulation,  showing 
the  smallest  pattern  on  the  shawls  and  carpets — ^it  had  great 
breadth  of  effect,  a  quality  rarely  combined  with  finish.   It 
represented  an  Arab  Scribe  sitting  cross  le^ed,  as  all  Easterns 
do,   writing  from  the  dictation  of  a  fair  Odalisque — her  black 
attendant  close  by,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  whole  matter. 
The  picture  was  about  two  feet  square,  and  was  sold  for  £800. 
Lewis  has  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  East,  and  hence  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Eastern  costume  and  customs. 

Bridgeford  amongst  some  excellent  sketchy  portraits,  has  an 
admirable  one  of  '^ George  Fetrie,  Esq.  LLD.,''  but  the  drawing 
of  the  figure  is  so  out  of  all  proportion  as  to  amount  to  a  cari- 
cature, in  the  style  of  "Funch. 

David  Cox,  has  some  ''  Sketches  from  Nature,^'  so  indifferent 
that  we  can  scarce  think  them  his. 

There  are  some  clever  sketches  of  foreign  scenery  by  George 
Colomb,  and  rural  studies  by  G.  A.  Fripp,  Miss  F.  Steers, 
and  Matthew  Wood. 

There  are  several  oil  paintings,  along  with  those  ,in  water 
colors,  to  their  mutual  disadvantage ;  they  should  never  be 
mixed  in  the  one  gallery — ^but  here  they  have  been  obviously 
thrust  in  to  make  up  a  show ;  there  ought  to  be  a  door  shutting 
off  the  water-color  room  from  the  large  saloon  devoted  to 
the  oils — and  the  two  styles  should  be  kept  strictly  separate. 
In  this  room  we  find — 

No.  271,  "The  Slave,''  by  the  late  A.  Joy,  E.H.A.  An  oU 
painting  of  a  yoimg  Mulatto,  life  size,  very  clever  as  were  all 
his  proQuctions.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  ''The  late''  occurs  often 
in  a  catalogue,  as  annual  exhibitions  are  for  the  works  of  living 
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artists,  and  it  is  many  years  since  poor  Jo/s  fafigfai 
was  blighted  by  the  cold  hand  of  death. 

No.  S02,  «"  Firs  and  Fmze,''  F.  B.  G.  T.  Dalziel,  is  not  a 
?eiy  pleasing  subject,  bat  has  the  merit  of  being  trnthfol,  and 
wdl stadi^ — bat  the  fdize  blossom  is  not  soffid^iUy  yellow; 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  for  what  possible  motive  the  paiiy 
of  Leprechauns  were  introdoced. 

No.  808,  ''British  Helps,''  William Smillie  Watson, &.SJL 
a  Soldier,  a  Sailor,  and  a  Porter,  well  drawn,  but  vcty  badfy 
groaped,  it  is  small,  smaller,  smallest. 

No.  814,  ''The  Complete  Angler,*'  Akzander  Christie, 
A.&.S.A.  This  is  a  most  perfect  embodyment  of  old  lauc 
Walton,  and  is  likewise  a  most  perfect  little  pktare.  Hie 
Falconer  is  jast  approaching,  and  we  can  readily  faiK^  onrselves 
the  Student  listening  to  his  qaaint  vindication  of  An^tmg. 

No.  831,  "  The  Looms,  Giant's  Causeway,"  J*  H.  Bv^sssi 
this  is  a  stady,  as  it  is  modestly  designated,  in  colored  crayoas, 
veiy  clever,  and  showing  macm  imjwovement  on  former  woiAb. 

Entering  the  large  room,  we  find  over  the  door- way.  No.  1, 
"  Portrait  of  the  late  Franda  Johnston,  Esq.  P.B.H.A."  b; 
M.  Cregan,  P.&.H A. :  to  Mr.  JTohnston^s  mwiificenee  and 
pablic  spirit,  the  members  owe  ihe  present  Academy  House 
and  Galleries,  they  having  been  erected  solely  at  his  own  pri- 
vate expense,  and  presented  byhimeither  to  the  Academy  or  to 
the  artists  of  Irehmd,  we  know  not  predsety  which.  This 
picture  has  been  very  often  exhibitea  before  in  this  gsHeiy, 
and  is  a  laudable  evidence  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  to  keep  "his  memcwy  green,'' — ^but  ^e  thought  will 
obtrude  itsdf,  that  the  portrait  is  exhibited  qoite  as  nraeh  for 

the  purpose  of  concealing  "  the  nakedness  oi  the  '* wsUs. 

The  picture  is  an  excellent  specimen  of   the    Preaidest's 
manner. 

No.  7,  "The  Protectionist  and  the  Free  Tiader/'  Ghadct 
Grey,  B.H. A. ;  we  do  not  qfoite  p^t^ve  the  appticatisn  of 
this  title,  nor  how  the  bit  of  biscuit  in  dispute  between  tiff 
jackdaw  and  the  terrier,  exemplifies  free  trade ;  they  appear  la 
us  to  be  both  Buccaniera.  We  remember  a  very  siomar  pic- 
ture by  this  artist  some  years  back,  which  was  much  better  Doih 
in  treatment  and  composition. 

No.  85.  "  Portrait  of  Hobert  Crossley,  Esq^"  also  hj 
Grey,  is  excellent,  the  head  is  finely  treated,  and  it  is  one  « 
the  best  portraits  in  the  room. 
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No  20.  '*  A  quiet  Summer  Evening  on  the  Devonshire 
(kmei/*  Ghaiiea  Branwhite.  The  picture  is  a  study,  and 
generally  speaking,  very  truthful ;  but  we  have  never  seen  the 
iky  sucn  an  angry  red  unless  on  the  eve  of  a  storm.  The  pic- 
ture is  any  thing  but  fuiet,  it  is  a  mass  of  fiery  color  that 
quite  destroys  Catterson  Smith's  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hone''— No.  25,  "Yorick  and  the  Grisette,"  by  E. 
Lauder,  A.  S.  A.,  seems  entirely  lit  from  this  picture. 
We  opine  this  qui^  evening  was  a  difficulty  to  the  Hang- 
ing  Committee.  ''  Yorick  and  the  Grisette"  is  a  charming 
production,  worthy  of  the  Sentimental  Journey ;  the  Grisette 
is  exquisite,  but  lorick's  legs  have  something  odd  about  them, 
unless  intended  to  be  so. 

No.  S8.  ''  The  Harvest  Field/'  G.  A.  Williams,  is  a  highly 
truthful  Tendering  of  a  charming  bit  of  nature;  the  effect  of 
the  distant  shower  passing  off  we  have  never  seen  better 
given. 

No.  44.  '^Coming  from  Market,"  W.  A.  Bobinson.  Con- 
ridering  the  immense  size  of  this  production,  it  contains  very 
little  interesting  matter,  and  is  but  indifferently  executed.  The 
figures  advancing  on  the  road  are  too  large  in  proportion  for 
the  part  of  the  picture  they  occupy,  and  tne  sheep  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  are  ridiculouBly  small — in  fact,  although 
some  yards  closer  to  the  spectator,  they  are  only  the  size  of  the 
figures  behind,  and  they  should  be  at  least  three  times  as  large 
when  so  much  in  the  extreme  foreground.  Similar  mistakes 
are  constantly  made  by  landscape  painters. 

No.  50.  ''The  Old  Hostehie,  Knightsbridge,"  Edward 
Henty  Gorbould.  We  were  astonished  to  see  a  work  in  oib 
from  this  artist,  a  leading  member  of  the  New  Water  Colour 
Soeiety ;  it  is  almost  treason  to  water  color  painting,  but  this  is 
as  suoceMful  as  any  of  his  works  in  the  latter  mentioned  style, 
and  that  is  no  mean  praise.  The  fine  old  inn  has  greatly  the 
advMtagein  point  of  effect  over  the  bald  formal  edifices  to  which 
the  taste  of  the  present  age  inclines;  in  fact,  all  picturesqueness 
in  houses,  custcxns,  costume,  and  thought,  are  getting  utilitized 
from  amongst  us,  and  joyous  content  is  fast  following.  By  a 
note  af^nded  in  the  catalogue,  we  are  told  that 

*'  The  taste  of  the  proprietor  led  hixn,  about  ten  years  back,  to 
'  beautify'  uid  destroj  its  picturesque  character,  and  place  the  win- 
dows at  regular  distances ;  and  a  fire,  witbin  tbe  last  three  months, 
h«s  carried  the  work  of  destruction  possibly  a  step  further." 
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Corboold  has  very  jadiciooaly  peopled  the  inn  with  anadrf 
figures,  and  introduced  episodes  of  the  olden  time.  The  oUU 
fashioued  van  occopies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  just  dnmng 
up  before  the  door  with  all  the  pomp  and  ciicamstanoe,  whick 
the  stage  coach  used  to  affect  at  a  k^r  period  in  our  villager— 
and  it  too  has  passed  away,  and  now  we  live  under  ''  the  Sb- 
pire''  of  steam  with  no  chance  of  a  "  Bestoration*''  A  gioiip 
of  revellers  occupy  the  balcony,  and  in  the  right-hand  comer  a 
pretty  young  tire-woman  accords  the  barest  toleration  to  a  ftiar 
Tuck,  who  seems  striving  to  his  utmoal  to  be  jovial  and  entor- 
taining. 

No.  52.  ^'  Portrait  of  the  late  Thomas  J.  Mnlvany,  Bsq., 
R.  H.  A.,''  George  Mulvany,  JEL  H.  A.  A  most  excellaii 
likeness,  readily  recoguisable,  representing  him  leaning  on  hii 
sketch  book,  as  if  after  making  some  reprisals  from  nature.  A 
more  dega§6  costume  would  have  been  appropriate  and  pic- 
turesque— one  does  not  usually  go  out  sketching  in  eveniag 
dress. 

No.  54.  ^'Brinnie,  a  Skye  Terrier,'^  by  Charles  Gv^, 
B.  H.  A.,  has  too  much  the  aspect  of  the  briny  deep. 

No.  68.  "The  Braw  Wooer,''  Bobert  Gavin— 

''  Last  May  a  braw  wooer  came  down  the  lang  glen 
And  flair  wi'  his  love  he  did  chase  me^ 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me,  believa  me 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me." 

The  subject  of  this  picture  is  just  the  same  as  Abaolonfs, 
which  we  have  already  described,  but  ouite  differea^  fa^in 
treatment  and  composition.  The  basnfulness  is  upon  the 
wrong  side,  for  the  ''wooer''  seems  nncommonlj  put  ooL 
There  is  a  gre-at  want  of  proportion  in  this  paiBtiBg>— ^the 
lassie  is  much  higher  than  her  lover,  and  his  head  is  muck  toe 
large  as  compared  with  her  face ;  his  figure  is  also  cm  a 
larger  scale  than  hers;  these  defects  detract  from  the  ott 
pleasing  charact^ir  of  the  work.  The  whale  tfact  i 
sunny,  but  the.  shadows  are  over  red. 

No.  63.  ''  Portraits  of  the  Sons  of  the  Bier.  £lr.  JEHpaJt 
M.  Cregan^  P.  E.  H.  A.^i  very  good.  The  PreaidenTa  jM 
work  is  No.  151,  «  Portrait  of  Colonel  Dillon."  Tfcti^htjAwj 
capital  piece  of  painting :  we  wish,  hnirnrri^  ll|^|jpn  M||i|gt 
coat  was  more  subdued— it  is  jBercdy^i^gbt.  .c  .i 
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No.  67.  "  A  Scene  from  Henry  the  Foturth/'  Charles  Dakes^ 
Were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  making  Falstaff  a 
little  man^  this  picture  would  be  excellent.  The  figure  of  the 
Drawer  is  inimitable^  and  the  Hostess  and  Doll  are  equally 
Well  given ;  the  latter  the  artist  has  refined  somewhat^  which 
is  in  very  good  taste ;  the  drapery  of  the  figures^  and  all  the 
aecessaries,  are  very  carefully  studied. 

No.  78.  "  The  Cheval  Mirror,**  Charles  Lees>  E.  Sv  A.  A 
v^  pleasing  and  effective  picture. 

Catterson  Smith,  B.  H.  A.,  has  several  excellent  portraits^ 
No.  85. ''  Portrait  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Qrmond/*  is  particu- 
hriy  good;  also,  ''The  Hon.  Justice  Crampton/'  In  this 
tjetnre,  the  treatment  of  the  bright  scarlet  rob€»  is  very  artistic. 
Few  things  are  more  difficult  to  treat  successfully  than  a  large 
mass  of  scarlet — 

No.  91,  is  a  choice  piece  of  painting.  Whether  it  be  a  quali^ 
fication  for  a  portrait-painter  to  provis  himsdf  a  consummate 
flatterer,  we  biow  not— oertes,  if  it  be,  Smith  is  perfect. 

No.  87.  "  The  Burial  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.  in 
tiie  Tower/*  John  Cross.  This  subject  is  tjuite  "  used  up," 
and  the  present  woi^  does  not  differ  from  numbers  that  have 
preceded.  It  is  impossible  that  the  human  eye  can  ever  ob- 
serve a  group  of  figures  that  will  not  be,  apparently,  vetj  much 
reduced,  and  the  reduction  is  the  greater,  by  every  inch  that 
the  figure  increases  its  distance  from  the  gazer*  Painting 
should  hold  the  mirror,  and  show  exactly  what  appears ;  bat 
Mr.  Cross  does  more>  he  holds  up  a  magnifying  glass,  asA 
makes  his  figures  much  above  the  real  size  of  life,  if  measured, 
inch  ^  incb,  with  the  living  model.  In  fact,  if  the  figures  in 
this  work  were  supposed  to  advance  towards  the  spectator, 
mit3  on  tiie  base  Hue  of  the  picture,  they  would,  eabh,  be  over 
14  feet  hjgh !  There  is  no  perceivable  advantage  gained  by 
gifing  natore  such  seeming  colossal  proportions,  but,  on  the 
coirtivry,  there  is  conveyed  a  well  defined  sense  of  untruthful- 
ness, although  the  spectator  is  not  exactly  certain  where, 
beeaase  both  artists  and  their  patrons  are,  from  habit,  quite 
content  to  think  it  right,  and  'Hue  correct  thing,"  to  make  pic- 
tures what  k  called,  lue  size,  or  above  it.  This  is  designated  the 
heioic  size,  and  it  never  seems  to  cross  their  minds  that  paint- 
ing itspvesentB  things,  not  as  they  are,  but,  as  they  appear. 
PitfOieB  oftiAi  place  before  us  objects  in  miniature  j  but  it  is 
Busrely  for  convenience,  and  because  adapted  to  small  dwellings* 

ft  V 
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There  is^  however,  no  sach  eicuBe  for  the  contrary  extreme, 
and^  besides,  natural  objects  seem  of  mach  smaller  size  than 
most  people  would  be  at  all  prepared  to  think  possible,  until  it 
is  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment;  thus  many  pictora, 
which  are  thought  miniature  representations,  are  not  so  in 
reality.  Very  probably,  it  is  by  comparison  with  works  of 
sculpture  that  this  error  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  painting. 
What  is  called,  a  whole  length  portrait,  if  examined,  inch  bj 
inch,  with  a  statue  life-size,  is  usually  of  the  very  same  mei- 
surement.  Betire  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  statue,  and  directly 
it  appears,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is,  reduced,  neady 
one  fourth,  and  this  is  preciselv  the  aspect  and  semblaooe 
which,  **  the  whole  length''  ought  to  represent,  but  it  is  the 
actual  and  real  size  that  is  alwavs  given.  The  only  instance  ia 
which  it  is  fitting  to  represent  full  size,  is  a  kit  kai  portrait,  or 
even  a  half  length,  because,  in  these  instances,  the  imaged  figure 
appears  as  if  on  a  plane  with  the  firame,  and  diminish  by  the 
same  rule  that  the  frame,  or  any  other  object,  lessens  when  the 
spectator  recedes  from  it. 

No.  98.  "A  Sainfs  Day  at  Venice,*'  J.  B.  Pyne,  Asm 
artist  increases  in  professional  skill,  so,  also,  does  his  sense  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  material.  He  has  nothing  but  white,  as 
his  representative  for  bright  light.  In  the  straggle  to  ren- 
der bright  sun  lighti  in  this  picture,  it  has  got  too  diiicIl 
the  appearance  of  a  half  washea*out  tinted  drawing ;  there  is 
much  excellent  painting,  and  truthful  effect,  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, but  the  treatment  of  the  fore-ground  figures  is  fur  too 

No.  111.  ''  The  Irish  Jig,"  by  Mrs.  Ciolonel  Smith,  evinces 
considerable  cleverness.  The  piper  is  much  the  best  figure  in 
the  picture ;  the  dancers  do  not  convey  any  just  idea  of  the 
peculiar  sfHrit,  and  grace — ^for  grace  there  is,  let  waltzers  sneer 
as  they  may— <^  an  Irish  jig,  well  executed.  The  figures  in 
this  picture  are  listless,  and  do  not  seem  at  all  inspiiitedj 
either  by  the  dance,  or  by  the  piper's  strains.  We  are  sony 
that  the  jig  was  not  an  out-of-door  scene,  the  public  house 
takes  awav  all  refinement,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  vul- 
garity and  low  dissipation,  which  are  not  the  characteristics  of 
the  Irish  peasant  woman. 

No.  116.  ''  Boad  Scene  near  Ballinasloe,"  William  Hovis. 
We  know  of  no  artist  who  has  made  such  great  iDwrovaneot 
as  the  present  picture  evidences.  The  treatment  of  the  foUi^ 
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and  the  general  character  and  effect^  are  admirable ;  the  only 
want  is  in  the  figures. 

No.  ISO.  ''St.  Ouen's  Bay,  Jersey/'  Alfred  Clinti  extremely 
good. 

No.  126.  "  Dnnmore  Harbour^  County  Waterford — ^a  fresh 
breeze/'  Matthew  Kendrick,  &.H.A.;  makes  ns  regret  that  there 
are  not  more  specimens  of  this  artist's  pencil  in  the  present  ex- 
hibition :  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look  on  this  picture,  and 
not  fancy  that  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  noise  of  the 
surges,  dash  on  the  ear.  The  troubled  sea  is  given  with  great 
truth ;  by  the  heeling  over  of  the  yacht,  we  can  glance  along  the 
deck,  wnich  renders  the  subject  a  picture,  and  overcomes 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  trim  pleasure  craft  look  picturesque. 

No.  139.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go," 
Wilham  Mulready,  R.H.A.  Our  expectations  concerning  this 
picture  were  greatly  raised,  we  had  heard  rather  too  much 
about  it  perhaps;  in  our  hearing  the  most  extravagant 
praises,  that  language  can  find  expression  for,  were  freely 
lavished  on  the  work,  and  the  disappointment  which  we  felt 
when  opposite  it,  was,  no  doubt,  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  anticipations  excited.  The  child  is  represented  as 
timidly  han^  a  penny  to  some  wild-looking  dark  men,  pro- 
bably gypsies,  of  whom  the  boy  seems  afraid,  and  is  encou- 
raged by  two  young  ladies,  whose  anxious  expression  is  very 
cleverly  illostrated.  It  is  not  so  evident  to  us,  as  to  the 
artist,  that  making  a  child  give  his  Uttle  pence  to  gypsies  and 
healthy  vagrants,  is  judicious  training;  it  reminds  us  of  Mrs. 
Pardiggle,  in  "  Bleak  House/'  The  flesh  tones  in  the  little  boy 
are  exquisite ;  but  the  shadows  on  the  female  heads  are  not  so 
good ;  however,  the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  faultless,  and  all 
tiiie  accessary  arrangements  are  exceedingly  well  managed,  but 
the  men  appear  to  us  very  rude  and  boorish  to  remain  squatted 
on  the  ground ;  they  do  not  seem  at  all  responsive  to,  or  grateful 
for,  theinterest  manifested  towards  them.  The  little  niggling 
touch,  by  which  the  draperies,  trees,  &c.,  are  made  out,  is  too 
evident :  all  portions  of  the  picture  are  given  by  the  same 
manipulation,  and  the  foliage  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  moss.  N.  J.  Crowley,  R.H.A.,  has  a  picture  with  the  very 
same  title,  in  the  catalogue,  but  it  is  unworthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  is  only  fit  for  a  heading  to  a  religious  tract. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  contribute,  severally,  some  very  clever 
paintings  of  foreign  scenery;  it  is  rare  to  see  an  instance 
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of  husband  and  wife  alike  diatingnished^  and  sncoeasfal,  in  ami- 
lar  profeasional  pannits. 

No.  148.  '*  Terriers/'  by  W.  Osborne,  is  very  dever,  and 
evinces  great  promise. 

The  Chdlerj  for  Sculpture  is  a  dismal  looking  place;  it 
would  answer  much  better  as  a  water-color  room,  and  the 
sculpture  would  be  more  appropriately  placed  in  a  vestibule. 

The  most  important  won:  here  is  the  ^  Model  Statue  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  (/Loghlin,  Bart.''  The  marble  one  is  in  the 
Solicitors'  room  at  the  Four  Courts.*  It  is  exceedingly  elerav 
in  fact  as  good  a  modem  statue  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Moore 
also  contributes  several  excellent  busts,  but  he  is  mach 
addicted  to  giving  a  meretriciouB  expression  to  the  eyes,  by  a 
development  on  the  eye-ball,  for  which  there  is  no  precedeut 
in  nature.  The  eyes  of  one  bi^t  are  ''gouged,*'  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  deep  black  shadow, 
like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  indeed  it  is  so  black  as  to  resemble 
a  spot  of  paint.  If  Una  be  the  intention,  why  not  use  the 
brush  at  once  ?  and  paint  in  the  iris  also,  and  uftimately»  it  m 
probable,  the  more  perfect  finish  of  the  barber's  block— g^ 
eyes,  and  real  hair — ^will  be  reached. 

No.  883.  "  Statuette— Ariadne  deploring  the  departure  of 
Theseus."  Joseph  £.  Kirk,  A.B..H Ja.  ;  is  very  gxaoefol  and 
ekssic.  Kirk's  bust  in  marUe  of  the  ''Bev*  Dr.  Todd, 
S.F.T.G.D."  is  also  excellent»  and  highly  ehaittctontic;  and 
his  ''  Two  Medallions,  forming  part  of  a  Monui&eiit»**  ire  vciy 
tastefully  executed. 

John  E.  Jones  has  several  excellent  bii8t8,«-4he  late  Lad 
Lieutenant,  amongst  the  number,  admirably  portrayed.  We 
think  his  best  is  No.  852,  bust  of ''  Arthur  L.  Guinness,  Esq." 
which  is  wonderfully  like.  No.  371, ''  The  Lost  Qne,^  Tlnmss 
Farrell,  is  an  excellent  composition,  but  there  is  a  slight  wast 
of  symmetry  of  form  in  the  limbs.  No.  87  8.  **  The  Tired  Hun- 
ter, '  by  James  Farrell,  is  a  companion  design,  also  veiy  good. 
John  Lawlor  has  a  most  unmistakeable  bustof  Gleorge  Sham, 
A.KH.A. ;  and  William  Burnett,  a  beautiful  little  bust  of  ttie 
"  late  Archbishop  Murray." 

We  are  sony  that  the  exhibition  is  not  better  encouraged — 

*  We  are  happy  to  find  that  Bfr.  Moore  hu  represented  Sir  Hidiacl 
in  hii  bar  wig,  hands,  and  gown.  Mac  Dowell's  statae»  in  the  HaU  of  the 
Conrts,  having  the  bands  and  gown,  but  no  wig,  leiids  one  to  snppote 
that  It  repiesenti  0*Logfalin,  as  he  might  have  i^peared,  in  the  ohancter 
of  a  Tip>Staff  on  a  Call-Day. 
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duriDg  our  staj-— a  couple  of  hours — ^there  were  not  half  a  dozen 
spectators.  The  collection  would  well  repay  a  visit,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  works  we  have  named,  there  are  several  otiiers 
very  pleasing  and  creditable,  and  of  the  indtferent  portions, 
anrely  thev  need  not  detract  from  those  that  are  excellent,  to 
inspect  which  carefnllj,  will  be  ample  work  for  a  morning 
loange. 

yfe  had  intended  to  offer  a  few  remarks  npon  the  London 
Exhibitions  of  the  season,  bat  the  length  to  which  the  present 
paper  has  extended,  precludes.  We  shall  only  observe  that 
the  Soyal  Academy's  was  of  about  the  average  excellence ;  it 
contained  no  works  from  Sir  Edwin  Landseer^s  pencil,  winch 
wasy  unquestionably,  a  loss.  The  other  Academicians,  however, 
contributed  in  unusual  strength.  The  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures were  those  of  the  Fre-Baphaelites,'^  who  seem  to  have 
made  vantage  ^und  this  year. 

The  Two  Water-Colour  Exhibitions  were  admirable;  we 
have  ever  considered  them  as  the  most  attractive  and 
agreeable  of  aU ;  the  New  Society  possessed  more  inte- 
resting works  than  the  Elder.  Corbould  had  a  beautiful 
personification  of  Tennyson's  ever  charming  Lady  Godiva. 
Henry  Warren,  the  President,  gave  an  excellent  picture,  a 
scene  illustrating  Eastern  manners,  and  Louis  Hague  contri- 
buted one  of  his  inimitable  interiors. 

The  most  remarkable  picture  in  The  National  Institution  of 
Tine  Arts  is,  £.  S.  Lauder's  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which 
he  has  represented  draped,  a  most  original  conception,  and 
highly  artistic  in  its  treatment. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  prizes  for  the  three  best 
designs  for  the  Palace  of  the  Qreat  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
Irelandi  1853,  b^ve  been  thus  awarded — ^to  Mr.  John 
Benson  of  Cork,  county  surveyor,  the  first — ^to  Messrs.  Deane 
and  Norwood,  also  of  Cork,  the  second — and,  to  Mr.  Bichard 
Turner  of  Dublin,  the  third.  The  Committee,  we  understand, 
were  assisted  in  their  decision  by  four  eminent  Engineers,  and 
judging  by  the  successful  plan,  we  are  disposed  to  think  t^t 
it  will  be  said  there  was  not  a  ^at  display  of  originality  or 
excellence  in  the  designs.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Boyal  Institutes  of  the  Architects  of  England, 
or  Ireland,  was  a  competitor;  probably  from  having  had  too  much 

experience  of  the  manner  in  whicn  such  afiiairs  are  generally 

-  •    ^  ■■  — 

See  Irish  Quabtebly  Review,  Vol.  i.  p.  741. 
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managed,  and  not  wishing  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  ever? 
pretender  who  chooses  to  send  in  a  so-called  design.  We  un- 
derstood that  architects  were  to  be  the  parties  competing^  as 
the  advertisement  was  directed^  ''  To  Architects/' — and  wc 
certainly  did  not  consider  that  an^  of  the  successful  candidates 
came,  legitimately,  under  this  designation.  Ck)ntractors  seem 
eating  into  the  architectural  profession,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Apothecaries  are  intruding  into  that  of  the  Phyncians,  or 
the  Attorneys  into  that  of  the  Lawyers, — and  we  tinnk 
that  the  public  is  anything  but  a  gainer  thereby — one  fiict  is 
clear,  that  the  manner  in  which  competitions  are  conducted,  has, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  grown  to  be  an  intolerable  evil,  but  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  although  (hf 
London  Architects  have  written  much  upon  the  subject,  it  w31 
probably,  in  the  end,  be  left  to  work  its  own  cure. 

The  building  is  to  be  on  the  Lawn  of  the  Boyal  Duhfia 
Society;  we  are  glad  of  it  in  one  sense,  and  sorry  in  another— 
glad,  because  unless  it  were  a  most  elegant  structure,  it  would 
Be  an  eye-sore  in  that  situation,  and  there  is  not  much  pn- 
babiUty  of  the  one  chosen  being  other  than  temporaiy— 
and  sorry  that  such  an  opportunity  for  erecting  an  ornamental, 
and  much  required  building  in  the  Phcenix  Park  has  been  lost. 
We  apprehend  that  the  plan  decided  upon  must  be  somewhat 
altered  before  constructed;  and  we  doubt  that  the  mate- 
rial of  the  building,  when  ultimately  removed,  will  prove  as 
valuable  as  seems  to  be  anticipated;  good  bricks,  and  stout 
timbers,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  available  when  taken  down, 
than  metal,  or  slight  wood-work.  The  edifice  will  consist  of  three 
segmental  buildings  of  not  much  altitude,  having  the  appearance 
of  domes,  the  centre  one  being  the  largest,  with  some  lengthened 
extensions  to  the  rear — the  lower  portion  is  exactly  Hke  ibs 
Crystal  Palace,  as  indeed  were  most  of  the  plans  submitted.  A 
circular,  dome-crowned  building,  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  a 
well  designed  edifice,  but  when  the  entire  erection  is  a  dome,  the 
effect  is  not  so  excellent ;  this  is  the  species  of  architecture  in 
vogue  at  Timbnctoo,  and  the  ice  huts  of  the  Laplanders  are  of 
similar  construction,  which,  though  very  useful,  is  inelegant. 
Surely  the  highest  civilization  ought  to  produce  sometliing 
superior  to  the  taste  of  the  most  savage ;  still,  be  the  building 
what  it  may,  it  is  for  a  national  and  noble  purpose,  therefore, 
we  wish  it  may  prove  in  the  highest  degree  successful,  creditable 
to  its  originators,  and  worthy  of  Ireland. 


ART.  VL— THE  BfiEHON  LAW  COMMISSION. 

Rg^i  of  the  Qmmimoners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  inquire  concerning  the  ancient  laws  and  insti- 
tutes of  Ireland;  also,  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  chief  or 
under  Secretary  for  Ireland^fonoa/rding  the  same  to  the  lords 
Commiesioners  of  the  TJreasury,  Ordered,  by  the  House  of 
Commons^  to  be  printed^  17th  May,  1852. 

rsoM  the  earliest  period  of  oar  history,  the  native  Irish  were 
governed  by  a  peculiar  system  of  jurisprudence  known  as  the 
Fenechas,  which  was  administered  by  an  order  of  professional 
jurists,  styled  Brehons  or  judges,  whose  sole  office  was  to  ad- 
judicate in  cases  of  litigation,  and  to  preserve  records  of  the 
various  decisions  and  precedents.    The  more  ancient  Irish 
annals  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  enactment  of  laws  at 
very  remote  periods,  and  the  bardic  legends  have  preserved  the 
names  of  several  distinguished  legislators  who  were  represented 
to  have  flourished  in  the  semi-mythic  ages  of  Irish  history.   To 
this  belief  in  the  great  antiquity  of  their  laws  may  be  justly 
ascribed  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  the  Gaels  adhered  to 
the  Brehon  code;  successfully  resisting  the  introduction  of  the 
English  law,  and  even  drawing  over  to  their  own  system  many 
of  the  most  powerful  Anglo-Norman  settlers.    The  parUaments 
of  the  English  colony  denounced  the  Brehon  law  as  an  evil 
custom,  repugnant  to  religion  and  justice,  declaring  the  prac- 
tice of  it  to  be  treason  against  the  king  of  England,  notwith- 
standing which,  all  attempts  at  its  abolition  were  ineSectual 
until  the  entire  island  had  been  reduced.    The  destruction 
of  the  clan  system  of  government  necessarily  involved  the 
suppression  and  proscription  of  the  class  of  hereditary  jurists, 
which  consequently  became  extinct  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     Spenser  and  other  political  authors, 
anxious  to  promote  the  objects  of  their  patrons,  represented 
the  Brehon  law  as  an  arbitrary  compound  of  barbarity  and 
impiety;  although,  it  may  be  superfluous  to  observe,  such 
writers  were  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  language  and 
peculiarities  of  the  system  which  they  so  strenuously  con- 
demned.   The  first  accurate  account  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland  was  given  to  the  learned  of  Europe  in  1662,  by  the 
erudite  John  Lynch,  who,  in  his   ''Cambrensis  Eversus," 
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de?o(ed  a  oluipier  to  their  consideration^  in  which,  aft^  neapt. 
tidating  the  titles  and  pecnliarities  of  the  more  important  eoMt- 

wents^  he  tells  us ; — 

**  I  have  aeeti  a  great  number  of  thick  yolumefl  of  Irish  lawi,  with 
the  text'  written  in  larg^  characters^  and  a  large  space  hctweeu  die 
lines,  to  admit  more  conyeniently  in  smaller  letters  a  glossary  im  tiie 
meaning  of  the  words.  The  page  was  covered  oyer  with  co^ioas 
commentaries,  inserted  between  the  text,  as  are  usnallT  seen  in  con* 
pllatfDns  of  canon  or  ciril  law.  Some  years  affo,  Dvafd  Mae  FiiVs 
traascrifoed  from  these  books  the  titles  which  I  have  ffrreii.  As  die 
laws  themselves  have  been  long  since  excluded  from  the  coiirts»  tli^ 
would  have  fallen  into  oblirion,  if  a  small  number  of  .person^*  ia- 


*  I^.  OT>onovan,  in  his  notes  to  the  edition  of  "  Cambcenais  Emiii'* 
published  hj  the  Celtic  8ociety«  informs  us  that  the  persona  here  afladed 
So  were  Bnald  Mac  Firhis,  noticed  at  page  291,  Tnuy  Conxy,  and  mbs 
members  of  the  Mac  Sgaps,  OTDavonuis,  Mac  Clanm,'  and  O'fiiviiaiv 
who  were  hereditary  Brehons  and  professors  of  the  JPeneckoM  or  ancieiit 
Irish  laws.  The  judge  who  first  administered  the  Kngliah  law  in  Fer- 
managh, A.D.,  1607*  has  left  us  the  following  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Northern  Brehons :— - 

**  Touching  M'G^yre*s  menssU  lands,  which  were  fkee  fbom  aU  com- 
mon charges  and  contributions  of  the  countiy,  because  they  yielded  a 
large  proportion  of  butter  and  meal,  and  other  provislops  for  M^Guyre*! 
fable,  .^ibei^  the  juiy  and  odier  inhabitants  did  set  forth  these  meanfl 
lands  in  certt^ty,  wluchf  lying  in  several  baroniefl^  did  not  in  qnsnti^ 
exceed  four  balUbetagfas^  the  greatest  thereof  being  in  possession  of  one 
M 'Manns  and  his  sept,  yet  touching  the  certain^  of  the  duties  or  nvri- 
sions  yielded  i^nto-  'M'Ouyre  out  of  these  mensall  lands ;  they  renind 
themselves  untq  an  old  parchment  roU»  which  they  called  an  iadolDre^ 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  one  O'BrisUn,  a  chronicler  and  princml  &»- 
hon  of  that  country :  whereupon  O'Brislan  ^as  sent  for,  who  hved^aoC 
far  from  the  camp,  but  was  so  aged  and  decripid,  as  he  was  scares  jdUe 
to' repair  unto  us :  when  he  was  come^  we  demanded  of  him  the  f%ht  cf 
that  ancient  K^l,  wherein,  as  we  were  informed,  not  oqly  the  certeio^of 
M'Quvre*s  mensall  duties  did  appear,  but  also  the  particular  rents  and 
other  Services,  which  were  answered  to  M'Quyre  out  of  eveiy  part  of  the 
country.  The  old  man  seeming  to  be  much  troubled  with  this  dcBuad, 
made  answer,  that  he  had  such  a  roll  in  his  keeping  before  the  war,  but 
that  in  the  late  rebellion,  it  was  burned  among  other  of  his  papers  and 
books,  by  certain  Bnglish  soldiers.  We  were  told  by  some  tluit  wee 
present,  that  this  was  not  tn^e;  for  Hnsj  afflrmfd  that  thmr  had  seen  the 
roll  in  his  hands  since  the  war :  thereupon  my  lord  chanceflor  (bdng  then 
present^with  ^u^  foi^he-did  not  accopipany  tqj  lord  4^pii^  tq  Bnlfahsih 
non,  but  staid  behind  in  the  canyp)  did  m^iniste^  an  oaUi  unto  him,  and 
gave  him  a  very  serious  charge  to  inform  us  truly  what  w^  become  of 
the  rolL  The  poor  old  man,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  oonfossed  that  be  knew 
where  the  roll  was,  but  that  it  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life;  and 
therefore  he  would  never  deliver  it  out  of  his  hands,  unless  my  Vvd 
chancellor  would  take  the  like  oath,  that  the  roll  should  be  restored  to 
him  again :  my  lord  chancellor,  smiling,  gave  him  his  woHrd  and  his  hand 
that  he  should  have  the  roll  re-delivered  unto  him,  if  he  would  suffer  us 
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sfnred  br  aa  iniute  zeal  to  save  their  netiTe  language  from  -nakkt  kad 
not  resolTed  to  stttdj  thera^  and  thus  bj  their  vomatary  exertiooBf 
rescue  from  the  fate  to  which  the  English  so  often  attempted  to 
conugn  it  by  their  prohibitory  and  penal  enactments.  Their  policy 
resembled  tne  decree  of  the  Oarthaginian  senate^  which  prohibited 
all  Carthaginians  from  learning  to  speak  or  read  the  week  lan- 
guage." 

Subsequent  to  the  time  of  Lynch^  various  authors  referred  to 
(he  ancieiit  laws  of  Ireland ;  m  Sichard  Gox^  indeed,  asserted 
fiiat  the  old  Irish  possessed  no  written  code,  and  imprisoned 
M'Curtin  for  having  refuted  his  false  statements.  Although 
Jilhwyd,  INicholson,  (lyConor,  and  other  well  informed  writers, 
who  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  our  ancient  manuscripts, 
bore  testimony  to  the  value  and  importance  of  such  documents, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  publish  them|  until.  Yallancey  and 
Theophilus  (yFlanagan  put  forward  certain  portions  of  the 
Brehon  code  thmslated  in  a  9tyle  suited  to  their  own  peculiar 
theories.  An  accurate  and  detailed  notice  of  the  laws  con- 
tinued still  a  desideratum  when  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy 
offered  a  prize  for  "  An  essay  on  the  nature  and  influence  of 
the  ancient  Irish  institutes,  commonly  called  Brehon  laws,  and 
on  the  number  and  authenticity  of  the  documents  whence  infor^ 
mation  oonceminff  them  may  be  derived;  accompanied  by 
specimens  of  translations  from  some  of  their  most  mteresting 
parts  /*  the  successful  competitor  was  Edward  (yBeilly,  com* 
piler  erf  the  "  Irish  Dictionar|r,''  whose  essay,  published  by  the 
A-cademy  in  1824,  although  in  many  parts  defective  and  insu^ 
curate,  is  the  best  account  yet  extant  of  the  Brehon  laws. 

The  various  European  nations  had,  meanwhile,  promoted  the 
publication  of  their  ancient  codes.  The  laws  of  the  Yisigoths, 
of  the  Salian  and  Bipuarian  Frank8,of  Burgundy,  and  of  Iceland, 
were  giv6n  to  the  world  in  a  most  creditable  style;  the  British  go- 
vernment also  published  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  institutes, 
while  the  old  Celtic  laws  of  Ireland,  equal  to  any  in  interest, 
and  perhaps  second  to  none  in  point  of  antiquity,  still  lay 


u*t 


to  take  a  view  and  copy  thereof:  and  thereupon  the  old  Brehon  drew 
the  roll  ont  of  his  bosom,  where  he  did  continually  hear  it  about  him :  it 
waa  not  very  large,  but  it  was  written  on  both  sides  ii;i  a  fair  Irish  cha- 
racter; howbeit,  some  part  of  the  writing  was  worn  and  defaced  with 
ill  keeping :  we  caused  it  forthwith  to  be  translated  into  English,  and 
then  we  perceived  how  many  resscls  of  butter,  and  how  manv  measures 
of  mealy  and  how  many  porks,  and  other  such  gross  duties,  did  arise  unto 
it^'Guyre  out  of  his  mensall  lands." 
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neglected  and  inaccessible.  The  association  of  an  anti- 
quarian department  with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  the  Irish  Archseological  Societyj 
founded  a  new  school  of  history  in  Ireland,  and  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  labors  of  those  investigatorsy  whose 
works  have  of  late  years  obtained  for  our  historic  literature 
the  highest  character  for  profound  erudition  and  extensive 
research,  it  became  apparent  that  all  attempts  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  in  remote  ages,  should  be  necessarily  based  on  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  institutes  by  which 
they  were  governed.  To  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Brehon  law  compilations  it  was  found  requisite  to  investi- 
gate the  age  and  contents  of  the  accessible  manuscripts,  for 
which  purpose,  at  the  instance  of  the  Eev.  Charles  Graves, 
F.T.CD.i  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
Soyal  Irish  Academy  on  the  18th  of  December,  1848.  The 
report  of  this  committee  was  presented  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1849,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  the  coun- 
cil, on  the  motion  of  Drs.  Graves  and  Todd,  engaged  Mr. 
Eugene  Curry  to  transcribe  and  translate  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  the  Brehon  law  manuscripts,  known  as  the  '*  Book  of 
Acaill,''*  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Mr.  Curry's  acquirements  as  a  palaeographer  have  been 
several  times  noticed  in  this  journal :  nis  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  obsolete  Hibemo-Celtic  dialects  is  the  result  of 
an  elaborate  collation  and  transcription  of  our  most  ancient 
manuscript  documents ;  and  since  the  extinction  of  the  pro- 


*  So  called  firom  haying  been  completed  at  Acaill,  near  Taim,  whitber 
Cormac  mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland^  in  the  third  centuy*  retired  after 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Cairhre  Liffeachair,  for  whoae  in- 
•truction  he  compiled  this  book  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  conntix, 
reUting  to  wilf^  crimes  against  persons  and  property.  The  "Book 
of  Acaill"  is  written  in  a  catechetical  form,  each  article  commeociiig 
with  the  foUowing  question — "  Si  ibefc  AfiA  penn  ?"  '*  My  son,  dost  thoo 
desire  to  know  ?"  It  appein  to  have  been  enlarged  in  tiie  serenlh  een- 
tury  by  Cennfaeladh,  sumamcNd  *'  the  learned,'*  who  incorpomted  with 
it  a  treatise  on  laws  relative  to  accidental  injuries,  and  the  ezemptions 
and  liabilities  of  irrational  animals  and  inanimate  tilings  for  crimes  or 
trespasses  committed  bv  or  with  them.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
the  first  correct  translations  made  fh>m  the  Brehon  laws  for  mo- 
dem publications  were  those  contribated  by  Mr.  Curry  to  Dr.  Petrie's 
work  on  the  round  towers,  and  to  Payne*s  "Description  of  Ireland, 
published  by  our  ArchsBolc^ical  Society. 
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fessional  Brehons  no  scholar  has  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of, 
or  accumulated  such  invaluable  materials  for  illustrating  and 
elucidating  the  legal  institutes  of  the  old  Irish.  It  may,  in- 
deed, with  truth  be  averred^  that  but  for  the  extensive  glos- 
saries which  he  has  compiled,  and  his  own  lengthened  study 
of  the  subject,  in  connection  with  Dr.  John  (yDonovan,  we 
should  have  to  admit  the  truth  of  Ledwich's  assertion,  that  no 
scholars  would  ever  be  found  capable  of  interpreting  the  ob- 
scure language  of  the  more  ancient  enactments. 

The  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  ''Book  of  AcaiU'' 
famished  a  correct  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  Brehon 
law  manuscripts,  ana  attracted  the  attention  of  our  literary 
antiqaaries  to  the  importance  of  the  publication  of  the 
entire  code,  a  work  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  sue* 
cessfully  achieved  by  the  limited  resources  of  private  indivi- 
duals or  publishing  societies.  The  value  of  our  ancient  legal 
document,  together  with  the  propriety  of  the  government 
undertaking  their  preservation,  was  first  brought  before  the 
public  by  Dr.  Charles  Graves,  in  his  address  delivered  in  May 
1851,  on  the  completion  of  the  subscription  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  manuscripts*  collected  by  Sir  "William  Be- 
thazn: — 

*'  It  will  not  be  thought  out  of  olace  if  I  endeavour  briefly  here 
to  state  some  of  the  purposes  which  we  hope  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  collection  of  sncn  manuscript  stores.  There  are  several  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  which  may  be  promoted  by  the  study 
and  the  publications  of  such  materials,  as  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  collect.  I  will  begin  by  noticingthe  study  of  comparative  philo- 
logy. In  very  remote  times  the  w  estern  portion  of  Europe  was 
occupied  by  Celtic  races*  having  a  peculiar  language,  peculiar  cus- 
toms, and  a  peculiar  civilisation.  Successive  waves  of  emigrating 
tribes  from  the  East  gradually  encroached  upon  those  Celtic  nations, 
driving  them  further  and  further  to  the  West,  until  the  remnant  of 
them  was  left  no  larger  ground  to  stand  upon  than  a  portion  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  North- West  comer  of  France.  In 
these  countries,  therefore,  the  student  who  endeavours  to  trace  the 
very  early  and  most  obscure  portion  of  European  history  must  look 
for  his  materials.  He  must  analyse  the  various  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
language ;  he  must  enquire  into  the  laws,  religion,  customs,  arts, 
nay,  even  the  superstitions  of  the  various  tribes ;  and  from  such  a 
discussion  he  must  draw  his  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
relations  which  those  races  bear  to  others.  The  illustrious  Leibnitz, 

•  For  a  notice  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Graves  in  securing  the  "Betham 
manuscripts'' for  Ireland,  see  Irish  Qdarterlt  Review,"  VoL  i.,415, 
419. 
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the  wortl^  riTal  of  our  own  gpreat  Newton,  was  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  inqnirr,  and  pointed  out  the  method  in  which  it 
was  to  be  carried  on.  &e  tells  ua  in  his  Etymological  Colleetioniy 
that  *for  the  completion,  or  at  all  CTents  the  promotion  of  the  stBd|f 
of  Celtic  literature,  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  must  be  cnhi- 
vated  with  more  diligence,  according  to  the  manner  adopted  by 
Llhwyd  with  such  distinguished  euccesa.  Now,  as  I  haTe  elsewhrrt 
noticed,  as  the  English  were  a  Saaon  colony,  and  the  Britons  a 
swarm  composed  of  ancient  Celts,  Gauls,  and  Cimbri ;  so  the  Irish 
are  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  inhabitant  of  Britahi,  still  mote 
ancient  than  those  Celtic  and  Gimbric  emigrants.  AocorAngly,  ai 
the  langfuage  of  the  ancient  Saxons  has  b^en  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  Englishj  and  that  of  the  ancient  GauJs  by  means  of  the  Webb, 
so  the  ancient  history  and  language  of  the  earlier  Celts,  and  of  lbs 
Germ(ins  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  North  sea,  must  be  duddsled 
through  those  of  Ireland ;  and  if  there  were  any  island  to  the  Wert 
of  Ireumd  in  which  a  Celtic  language  was  spoken,  by  Mlowiag  tbs 
clue  which  it  would  presents  we  would  be  led  to  the  knowM|gs  of 
what  was  still  more  remote.'  Now,  if  Leibnitz  were  the  only  dis- 
tinguished foreign  philosopher  who  bears  decisive  testimmiy  to  tbe 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  Celtic  languaffe,  his  judgment  wooU 
have  great  weight ;  but  he  b  far  firom  standmg  alone.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  time  during  which  the  entire  grov^  of  Celtic  laaguagsi 
was  only  referred  to  by  a  class  of  philoiogists  and  antionaries  wbo 
had  unsound  theories  to  maintain,  and  who  endeavoured  to  snmwrt 
them  by  fantastic  etymologies  from  the  Celtic.  The  result  of  tlm 
extravagance  was  a  natural  reaction,  a  neglect  which  w«  know  how 
to  explain,  though  we  are  conscious  that  it  was  undeserred*    The 

Keat  European  philologists  who  undertook  to  compare  the  various 
do-Germaoic  languages,  left  the  Celtic  dialects  out  of  the  ^here  of 
their  labours ;  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  doubta  as  to  thtf 
relationship  with  this  family.  It  is  not  Ipng  since  Pictet  undertook 
the  settlement  of  this  question,  in  an  elidxirate  memoir,  whicfa  wst 
hf^oured  with  a  nrixe  by  the  Institute  of  France.  *  It  ia- time,' he 
says,  '  to  decide  tnis  question.  The  antiquity  of  these  idAoras,  die 
number,  and  historical  importance  of  their  written  records^  as  jet 
almost  unknown,  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  portion  «f  the  stock  ef 
the  Fcencb  language— ^1  combine  to  awaken  interest  with  respeet 
to  those  curious  remaiusi^  primnTal  Europe. — ^Whilst  we  await 
more  complete  works  on  their  history-^ works  which  can  only  be 
undertaken  with  success  by  the  learned  men  of  those  countries — n^ 
QUkY,  by  means  of  the  materials  within  our  reach,  refer  them  to  tlidr 
real  source,  which  is  b^ond  aU  doubt*  Indo-European.*  Sneh  atudias 
as  I  am  now  referring  to  are,  no  doubt,  of  great  valoeaa  rmurds  the 
prosecution  of  ogmparative  .philology  and  the  science  or  geoM 
grammar ;  but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  show,  that  even  b^u 
careful  study  of  the  elymologieaof  language^  we  may  be  led  to  cod- 
elusions  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  as  regards  the  earlier  hislorj 
of  the  world,  and  the  original  distribution  of  the  races  of  marikindL 
A  single  example,  which  I  borrow  for  this  purpose  from  M.  Pictet, 
'Will  fully  explain  ipv  meaning.    '  We  find  in  Irish  the  word  fo^ 
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(co^$),  an- Welsh  iyle,  cognate  witk  the  Oreek  ruKti,  mattrass.  AU  these 
words  have  a  manifest  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit  tuHka,  which  is 
derived  from  tulOf  the  Sanskrit  name  for  cotton.     We  may  conclade^ 
then,  that  the  mattrass  or  bed  was  made  of  cotton  in  the  undeter- 
mined country  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Oeltto  race.     If  so,  this 
country  must  have  been  situated  within  or  near  the  limits  of  the 
growth  of  that  plant.     Thus  we  are  led  to  look  at  least  as  far  East- 
ward as  Persia  for  the  starting  point  of  the  Celtic  tribes.'    I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  acquiesce  without  hesitation  in  these  etymologies 
and  deductions  of  M.  Fictetybut  I  refer  to  his  mode  of  reasoning,  as 
illustrative  of  the  use  which  mav  be  made  of  etymological  enquiries 
in  the  settlement  of  qnestiona  of  an  historical  nature.     I  am  aware 
that  there  are  persons  only  too  ready  to  ezcUum  in  an  utilitarian  spi- 
rit against  the  expenditure  of  time  or  thought  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  which  relate  to  these  very  obscure  parts  of  history.     The 
yfeSl  of  mystery  which  hangs  over  them  conceals  nothing  from  us,  as 
tkey  imagine,  which  is  worth  the  trouble  of  ifisccn^ry.    All  I  can  say 
in  reply  to  their  objection  is,  that  we  are  bom  wHh  a  love  of  truth ; 
we  pursue  it  eagerly  for  its  own  sak^ ;  and  we  often  rejoice  most  in 
the  attainment  of  it«  for  the  very  resBon  that  it  has  lone  piqued  our 
emwHij,  and  eluded  o«r  search.    We  are  thus  constituted  by  na- 
ture ;  and  I  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  exercise  of  these  inborn 
tastes  and  powers  is  designed  to  lead  us  to  results  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  human  learning.    Since  the  publication  of  M.  Pic« 
tet's  Memoir,  the  great  German  philologists  have  applied  themselves 
frith  difigence  and  success  to  the  study  of  the  various  Celtic  lan- 
^naffes.    Bonpi  Qrimm,  Diefenbach  and  others,  have  collected  and 
skilfully  made  use  of  materials  derived  from  these  sources  in'  the 
disenssion  of  ouestions  conoemin^  ancient  history  and  comparative 
philology ;  ana  ^  have  borne  testimony  to  the  special  importance  of 
the  Irish  language^  as  being  the  richest  in  its  vocabulary  and  gram- 
inftt^<^  fbrms,  at  the  same  time  that  it  possesses  the  most  ancient 
and  numerous  records  of  the  nature  of  histories,  laws  and  poems* 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  valuable  remuns.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  wrote  thus  to  Charles  O'Conor: — ^"I  have  long 
wished  that  Irish  literature  were  cultivated. — Ireland  is  known  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning  $  and  surely  it 
would  be  very  acoeptable  to  those  who  are  curious  either  m  the 
origfinals  of  nations  or  the  affinities  of  language  to  be  farther 
infarHied  of  the  revolutions  of  a  people  so  ancient  and  on^;  so  illus- 
trious.*   This  ii  the  testimony  of  a  learned  and  philosophic  writer, 
mad  one  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  any  partiautv  for  a  branch  of 
the  Sootio  race ;  and  I  hav*  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to 
Us  opinion  and  authority  that  our  illustrious  eountryman,  Bdmund 
Burke^  rrferred  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  general  Vallancey. 
He  writes  as  follows  :«-* 

*  I  shaU  tell  you  what  a  judicious  antiquary,  about  twenty  years 

r)  told  me  concerning  the  chronicles,  in  verse  or  prose,  upon  which 
Irish  histories  and  the  dtsoussions  of  antiquaries  are  fotmded.^ 
that  he  wondered  that  the  learned  of  Ireland  had  never  printed  the 
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originals  of  these  pieces*  with  literal  translations  into  Latin  or  Eng* 
lishy  by  which  they  might  become  proper  subjects  of  criticism*  and 
by  comparison  with  each  other>  as  well  as  by  an  examination  of  the 
interior  relations  of  each  piece  within  itself,  they  might  serve  to 
show  how  much  ought  to  be  retained  and  how  much  rejected.  They 
miffht  also  serve  to  contradict  or  confirm  the  histories  which  affect 
to  be  extracted  from  them— such  as  0*Flaherty*s  and  Keating's.  All 
the  histories  of  the  middle  l^res  which  have  been  found  in  otbsr 
coimtries  have  been  printed.  The  English  have,  I  tlunk,  the  best 
histories  of  that  period.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Psalter  of  Cashd 
should  not  be  printed  as  well  as  Bobert  of  Gloucester.  If  I  w»e  to 
give  mv  opinion  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  should  propose  thai 
they  snomd  be  printed  in  two  columns — one  Irish  and  the  otbv 
Latin — like  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  is  a  very  valuable  moan- 
ment ;  and  above  all  things,  that  the  translation  should  be  exact  and 
literal.  It  was  in  the  hope  that  some  such  thing  should  be  done  that 
I  originally  prevailed  on  sir  John  Seabright  to  let  me  have  his  KSS., 
and  uat  I  sent  them  by  Dr.  Leland  to  Dublin.  Tou  have  iniimts 
merit  in  the  taste  you  have  given  of  them  in  several  of  your  coUeo> 
tions.  But  these  extracts  only  increase  the  curiosity  and  the  jut 
demand  of  the  public  for  some  entire  pieces.  Until  something  of 
this  kind  is  done,  that  ancient  period  of  Irish  history  which  preoedei 
official  records,  cannot  be  said  to  stand  upon  any  primer  authori^. 
A  work  of  thb  kind,  pursued  by  the  University  and  the  Society  of 
the  Antiquaries,  under  your  inspection,  would  do  honoor  to  the 
nation.* 

*'  But  let  this  testimony,  borne  as  it  was  by  a  wise  and  acoompliihed 
man,  be  rejected  because  the  witness  was  an  Irishman,  and  liable  to 
the  charge  of  national  partiality ;  the  same  objection  cannot  be  raised 
against  the  other  distinguished  men  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  who 
cannot  be  suspected  of  having  had  any  reason  to  recommend  tlie 
study  of  our  language  and  literature  save  its  intrinsic  imporUnoe 
and  usefulness.  I  will  next  b^  your  attention,  whilst  I  point  out  the 
importance  of  the  studv  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Celtic  nations  ss  a 
most  efficient  help  to  the  study  of  their  early  history.  The  andeat 
Irish  laws,  commonly  called  the  Brehon  laws,  have  hem  haadsd 
down  to  us  in  a  verv  ancient  form«  They  manifest  more  than  any 
other  monuments  tne  peculiarities  of  Celtic  character  and  civilisa- 
tion. Unlike  the  early  codes  of  some  of  the  Continental  nations, 
they  manifest  few  traces  of  the  influence  of  a  Bomaa  element.  No 
doubt  they  were  modified  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
this  country.  What  was  absolutely  Pagan  in  them  may  have  been 
expunged  by  St.  Patrick  and  his  colleagues  in  the  work  of  oodifica> 
tion,  yet  they  retain  on  the  whole  a  prmiitive  and  absolutely  Celtic 
aspect.  The  Danes  invaded  this  country— they  ravaged  its  coasts— 
they  even  established  themselves  in  important  settiements  for  thfee 
hundred  years,  yet  they  failed  to  produce  any  considerable 
diange  in  the  customs  or  legislation  of  Ireland.  So,  again,  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest  left  our  Brehon  laws  untouched.  Angkv 
Norman  nobles,  settied  on  the  lands  of  ancient  Irish  duef- 
tains,  chose  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  laws  which  had  been 
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in  force  before  their  time,  so  that  it  was  not  actually  until  about 
200  years  ago  that  English  law  and  usage  finally  displaced  the  de-> 
clsions  and  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Irish  judges.  If  these  state* 
ments  of  mine  oe  correct,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  the 
analysis  of  our  ancient  laws^  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  those  of 
other  countries,  must  be  fruitful  in  results  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  mutual  connexion  of  different  races.  Now,  we  are  at  no 
loss  for  manuscripts  of  those  laws.  In  the  collection  which  we  have 
now  gathered  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in 
the  manuscript-room  of  Trinity  College,  are  preserved  materials 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  put  before  the  world  a  very  com- 
plete body  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  jurisprudence ;  and  toe  have  noto-^ 
though  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  say  so  in  the  next  generation — 
scholars  Uving  who  are,  perhaps,  as  well  capable  of  translating  and 
ctnnmenting  upon  those  Unos  as  were  the  Madgans,  or  any  other  of  the 
hereditary  jurists  of  200  years  ago.  This  is  not  a  work  which  ought 
to  be  left  to  individuals  to  accomplish.  Individuals  have  done  their 
part,  when  they  have  helped,  as  we  have  done,  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  editing  of  those  laws.  The  proper  publica- 
tion of  them  requires  more  resources  and  more  co-operation  than 
the  efforts  of  individuals  could  secure.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
ought  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and 
to  do  for  Ireland  what  has  alreadjr  been  done  for  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales.  Editions  of  particular  English  and  Welsh  codes 
were  published  bv  individuals,  but  it  was  felt  that  all  those  works 
wanted  the  completeness  and  the  authority  which  were  essential  to 
render  them  substantial  bases  for  the  historian  to  work  upon.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  House  of  Commons  addressed  the  crown  about  fiy^' 
and-twenty  years  affo  praying  that  the  king  would  direct  a  complete 
and  authorized  edition  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  to  be  pub- 
lished. To  that  reasonable  requisition  the  Government  of  the  time 
assented,  and  we  now  have  access  to  bulky  volumes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Welsh  laws,  which  have  been  among  the  most  important 
aooroes  of  information  to  recent  English  historians.  From  them 
Turner,  Hallam,  Kemble,  and  Thorpe  have  derived  some  of  the 
most  important  materials  for  their  tustorical  works.  The  parlia^ 
ment  of  the  United  Eangdom  has  ordered  the  publication  of  the 
Welsh  laws.  Now,  I  assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  reason  to  be 
vrged  gainst  the  publication  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  which 
might  not  have  been  raised  with  greater  force  in  the  case  of  those 
of  Wales.  Are  the  Brdion  laws  written  in  a  barbarous  Celtic  lan- 
guage? Are  they  in  many  places  obscure?  Do  they  relate  to  a 
state  of  society  which  has  utterly  passed  away  ?  All  this  may  be 
said  as  truly  of  the  Welsh  laws :  and  yet  our  Government  under- 
took to  lay  a  complete  and  authorized  edition  of  them  before  the 
nation,  and  no  English  economist  protested  against  the  act.  But 
I  deny  that  the  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel.  I  assert  that  the 
Irish  laws  furnish  materials  of  more  interest  to  the  historian  and 
the  jurist ;  they  contain  elements  of  a  more  primitive  character, 
untinged  by  the  influence  of  Roman  law  and  civilization*  The 
time,  no  doubt,   will    come  when  the  publication    of  the   laws 
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of  Ireland  will  be  undertaken  in  like  manner  br  public  anthori^, 
and  then  the  value  of  labours  like  oura  will  be  duly  acknow- 
ledged." 

This  address,  which  we  regret  has  never  appeared  in  an 
accessible  form,  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  snuJi 
pamphlet,  written  by  the  same  author,  entitled  "  Suggestiona 
with  a  view  to  the  transcription  and  publication  of  the  mano- 
scripts  of  the  Brehon  laws,  now  in  the  libraries  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Universi^  of  Oxford,  the  Boyal  Irish 
A(»demy,  and  Trinity  College,  ]5ublin/'*  This  tract,  plainli 
setting  forth  the  service  which  the  publication  of  the  ola  Iriu 
laws  would  render  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth,  as  well  as 
the  invaluable  illustrations  they  would  furnish  to  the  students 
of  comparative  philology,  having  been  judiciously  circulcated, 
obtainea  a  general  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  pn)> 

i'ected  measure,  one  of  the  first  results  of  which  was  the  M* 
owing  document : — 

<<  We  have  read  the  paper  intituled  'Suggestions  with  a  view  te 
the  transcription  and  publication  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Brehon  law%* 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  these  suggsi- 
tions  carried  into  effect  by  the  publication  of  a  complete  and  well* 
edited  collection  of  the  ancient  uws  of  Ireland.  We  conceive  that 
such  a  work  would  be  a  proper  supplement  to  the  volumes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  laws  already  published  bv  the  authority  of 
the  British  government,  and  would  be  nlghly  conaucive  to  the  ^ro» 
motion  of  historical  and  philolopoal  knowledge.  (Siffned,)  Maaers 
Brady,  C,  Leinster,  Dunraven,  lloBse,  Monteaffle,  Talbet  de  Mal^ 
hide,  Newcastle,  Mahon,  T.  B.  O.  Smith,  Muter  of  the  RoOi^ 
Francis  Blackburne,  Ohief  Justice  of  Queen's  Bench>  D.  B.  Plgolf 
Chief  Baron,  James  H.  Monahan,  Chief  Justice  Common  Ples% 
John  Bomilly,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  T;  B-  Bobinson,  D.D.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bojal  Irish  Academy,  H.  Lloyd,  Bz-President  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academv,  W.  B.  Hamilton,  Ex-President  Boyal  Ir«h 
Academv,  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  Secretary  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  John 
Toung,  M.P.,  W.  Monsell,  M.P.,  L.  French,  M.P.,  L.F,  Kfn^^Jyw*, 
D.D.,  President  Boval  Coli^;e  of  Maynooth,  George  Moore»  ICPi*-, 
Wyndham  Goold,  M.P.,  Au^rastus  Stafford,  M.P.,  T.B.  Macanlay, ' 
George  A.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  James  Whiteside,  M. P.,  Joseph  Naaisr^ 
M.P.,  Bobert  Harry  tngiis,  Bartf  M.P.,  Sidney  Hei1»ert,  M.^" 

Dr.  Graves  also  communicated  with  other  English  and 
foreign  scholars  of  the  highest  eminence— as  the  chevaliflr 

*  The  laim  QuAaTSELT  Bsvuw  was  the  only  litemir  perkOesi 
in  Ireland  which  noticed  the  i^pearance  of  these  *'  SuggMtian^''  aaA 
advocated  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  Uws,  see  YoL  iTpp.  4S^  600^ 
681,  and  No.  V.  p.  106. 
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Bunsen,  Hallam^  sir  Frederick  Madden  and  Leopold  Banker- 
all  of  whom  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  proposed  publication. 
Ouizof  8  opinions  on  the  subject  were  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

**  Je  regarde  la  publication  de  vos  anciennes  lois  Irlandaises 
comme  de  la  plus  gprande  importance  pour  les  etudes  historiques, 
non  seulement  chez  vous,  mais  dans  toute  TEurope.  Ces  lois  sont 
le  monument  ^  la  fois  le  plus  ancien  et  le  plus  recent  de  la 
▼ieille  civilisation  des  premieres  populations  Europ^ennes  ;  puisqu' 
eHes  remontent  &  une  ^poque  plus  recul^e  et  sont  rest^es  en  vigueur 
jusqu*  a  une  Spoque  plus  rapproch^e  de  nous  qu'  aucun  autre  recueil 
de  ce  genre.  Elles  sont  en  outre  le  monument  le  plus  pur,  le  plus 
exempt  de  tout  melange  stranger,  qui  sous  reste  de  I'^tat  social  de 
la  TBce  Geltique.  Nous  autres  Franks  qui  avons  tant  de  peine  k 
ddmeler^  (lans  nos  origines,  TSl^ment  Geltique,  V61§ment  Bomain, 
et  r^lement  Germanique,  nous  avons  un  int^ret  particulier  ii  la 
pttbKcation  des  anciennes  lois  Irlandaises,  et  cette  publication 
causerait  certainement,  parmi  les  hommes  qui  s'jidonnent  chez  nous 
B.UX  Etudes  historiques,  une  vive  satisfaction.  J'esp^re  que  votre 
Oouvernement  vous  aidera  k  faire,  au  monde  savant,  cet  utile  pre- 
sent. Ce  sera  le  complement  de  ce  qu'il  a  d^a  fkitpar  la  publica- 
tion des  lois  Galloises  et  des  lois  Anglo- S&xonnes.  Youb  niettez,en 
ce  moment  (Aout,  1851),  sous  les  yeux  du  public  Buropeen,  toutes 
le^  richesses  des  societes  modernes  $  livrezJui  aussi  et  placez  k  sa 
port^e  toua  le9  debris  des  society  anciennes  qui  ont  v^cu  sur  votre 
territoire.  La  reconnaissance  de  nos  savans  he  sera  pas  aussi 
brujante  que  celle  de  nos  fiibricans ;  la  Sorbontie  ne  vou0  -donoera 
pas  de  fStes  aussi  magnifiques  que  V  hdtel  de  Ville  f  mais  elld  sentira 
vitetaent  le  priz  de  ce  que  roue  aurez  fait  poAr  la  st)ieAce,'et  elle 
oatira'in  profiler." 

The  niiiversallT  leainied  Jacob  GrimiD  dso  wrote  as'lfillow^ 
frtmBerEn:—  '      '.  /  '    ■  '  "   ■  '         '    ' ".' 

'fQeing  applied  to  for  an  expres^on^  of  nn^'bftittitAi  ,ffes^(^In]^ 
the  proposea  publication  of  the  Brehon  laws;  i  begto'&tj^te^   '      ' 

•.*  I.  That  *  my  knbwledge  of  the  subject  is  (derived  exclusivel/ 
f^oin  the  Essay  of  Eiiward  O  Reilly,  in  the  fourteenth 'v61um6  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  tthd  froth'  the  Capi- 
tula  selecta  ex  antiqua  canonum  collectiOne  facta  in  £Kbernia  seculo 
circiter  viii.,  in  D'Achery's  Spicil^itMi,  ed.  t'aris,'  1723.  These 
canons  must  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  ancient  Irish 
jurisprudence,  and  furnish  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  later  manuscripts  of  the  Brehon  laws  preserved  in,  Ire- 
land. 

*'  JUL  Supposing  even  that  the  manuscripts  reach  no  fartber^back 
than  the  foorteeiith  and  fifteenth  centuries^  their  coutenU  may» 
nevertheless,  be  much  more  ancient.  This  may  be  made^o  appear, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  Fenian  dialect,  in  which  they  ai^^.sai^- 

2x 
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to  be  composed ;  and  partly  from  the  matter  and  form  of  tbe  enact  • 
ments  themselvesy  when  they  come  to  be  compared  with  the  laws  of 
other  nations,  as,  for  instance,  the  Welsh,  the  ScandinaTians*  and 
the  other  German  races.  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  example  of 
this.  Julius  Csesar,  Diodorus,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  inform  xis 
that  the  Gauls  used  to  burn  their  dead.  Christianity  abolished  this 
custom.  If,  therefore,  the  Brehon  laws,  when  treating-  of  sepulture, 
still  contain  an^r  traces  of  cremation,  it  clearly  follows  tluit  their 
original  composition  reaches  beyond  the  Christian  period,  and  back 
into  that  of  I^aganism.  I  conjecture  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case  ;  for  the  canons  above  mentioned.  Lib.  Izii.  cap.  26,  declare 
expressly :  '  primis  temporibus  reffes  tantum  sepeliebantur  in  basi- 
lica, nam  ceteri  homines  sive  igni  sive  acervo  lapidum  condid  sunt* 
No  doubt  a  single  point  can  determine  nothing,  but  seyeral  coind- 
dences  must  be  established. 

"  To  the  historians  and  philologists  of  Europe,  who  would  be 
anxious  to  undertake  many  researches  of  this  kind,  a  valuable  and 
important  monument  of  Irish  antiquity  remains  as  yet  shut  up  It 
is  only  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  and  British  nation  to 
effect  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  laws,  as  has  been  already  ac- 
complished in  the  casiB  of  the  laws  of  Wales." 

In  1851  the  projected  undertaking  was  broaght  xmiex  the 
notice  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  immediately  appreciated 
its  importance ;  through  his  excellency's  instrumentality,  Drs. 
Graves  and  Todd  were  appointed  ''Commissioners  to  inquire 
and  report  concerning  the  ancient  laws  and  institutes  of  Ire* 
land/^  and  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  placed  at  th^ 
disposal  to  defray  the  expense  attendant  on  the  preparation  of 
a  detailed  Report  on  the  subject.  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Mr.  Cony 
were  consequently  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  a  desciiptiTe 
and  analytical  catalogue  of  the  contents^  age  and  peculiaritia 
of  the  various  ancient  Irish  legal  manuscripts  presetved  in  tiie 
principal  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  daborste 
work,  extending  to  538  folio  pages,  having  been  completed  in 
about  seven  months,  was^  together  with  the  Commissioneis' 
Beport^  laid  before  the  lord  lieutenant  on  the  19t]i  of  Febroaiji 
1852.  From  this  Report,  written  by  Dr.  Graves,  and  ixat- 
taining  an  embodiment  of  the  *'  Suggestionaf''  before  noticed, 
we  extract  the  following  statements  : — 

**  The  first  object  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  was  the 
formation  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Brehon  laws 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  United  kingoom.  A  numerous  and 
▼aloable  collection  of  these  documents,  originally  made  in  Ireland 
by  the  eminent  Welsh  antiquary  and  philologist,  Edward  Llhwrd, 
is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  to  which 
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it  was  presented  about  sixty  yean  ago  by  air  John  Seabright.  In 
thus  disposing  of  it,  he  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke^  who  manifested  on  that  occasion  a 
lively  anzie^  to  have  the  materials  of  Irish  history  placed  within 
the  reach  of  scholars  by  the  translation  and  publication  of  all  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country.  Besides  the  Trinity  college  MSS. 
and  a  few  belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  transcripts  of  various  portions  of  the  Brehon  laws  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford^in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  Stowe  collection,  now  the  propertr  of 
lord  Ashbumham.  All  these  MSS.,  except  the  last  mentioned,  to 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  access^ 
have  been  described  at  great  length  in  an  analytical  catalogue  made 
according  to  our  directions  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Curry,  and  containing  notices  of  their  respective  dates,  and  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  subjects  they  treat  of. 

"  The  dates  of  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Brehon  laws  varv 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  the  authority  of  some  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  transcribed  by  persons  in  whose  families  the  office  of 
Brehon  or  judge  had  been  hereditary  for  several  generations. 

"  For  the  laws  themselves  a  much  higher  antiquity  may  be  safely 
asserted.  80  far  as  we  have  external  evidence  to  guide  us,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  have  undergfbne  any  material  change 
since  the  time  of  Cormae  Mac  CuiUeanamj  king  and  bishop  of 
Caehel,  who  died  A.D«  908.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
energy,  who  certainlv  promoted  the  execution  of  considerable  lite- 
rary works,  and  under  whose  influence  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
svstematic  compilation  of  the  laws  may  have  been  effected.  Of 
this,  however,  we  have  no  distinct  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  laws  allusions  to  a  general 
revision  of  them  made  in  the  fifth  centurv  at  the  instance  of  St. 
Patrick,  who,  in  conjunction  with  certain  kings  and  learned  men, 
is  said  to  have  expunged  from  them  all  those  institutions  which 
savoured  of  Paganism,  and  to  have  framed  the  code  called  the 
Setmehus  M6r,  These  same  documents  assert  the  existence  of  still 
more  ancient  written  laws,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  ascribed 
to  Cormae  Mac  Art,"*  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  However  slow  we  may  be  to  acquiesce  in  statements  of 
this  kind,  which  contradict  what  we  have  learned  concerning  tiie 
pTDgresfr  of  legislation  in  the  remaining  parts  of  Western  Europe^ 
we  in^y  readily  admit  that  the  subject  matter  jof  maay  of  the  laws 
demonstrates  their  great  antiquity,  as  it  indicates  the  primitive  nature 
of  the  society  in  which  they  prevailed.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  to  efface 
it,  traces  of  heathenism  are  still  discernible  in  many  parts  of  them. 
They  enumerate  various  ordeals  of  a  Pagan  character,  which  are 
expressly  termed  magical,  and  specify  the  occasions  on  which  a  re- 


*  For  a  notice  of  tliis  monarch,  sec  Irish  QufHTEBLV  Revhsw, 
tol.  i.,  600.  T-     ■        . 
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sort  to  thexn  was  preseribed.  There  are  also  proriaions  in  the  laws 
of  marriage  which  prove  that  ChristiaDity  ooutd  have  exercised  bat 
a  feeble  influence  at  the  time  when  they  were  enacted. 

**  The  langusjEe  in  which  the  Brehon  laws  are  written  is  a  con- 
▼inciog  proof  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  not  composed  in  a  peculiar 
dialect,  as  many  writers  have  main  tamed ;  but  if  their  style  differs 
from  that  of  the  Temacular  Irish  of  the  present  daT*  as  Anglo-Saxon 
does  from  modem  English,  this  dissimilarity  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly 
to  the  effects  of  time,  by  which  the  orthography  and  grammaticsl 
forms  of  the  language  tiaye  been  modified,  and  legal  terms  and 
phrases  of  constant  occurrence  have  become  obsolete.  The  antiquity 
of  the  language  of  the  Brehon  laws  being  once  established,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  publication  of  them  would  promote  the  study  of 
philology  in  no  ordinary  way.  From  no  other  source  could  such 
abundant  and  |Mrecious  materials  be  obtuned  by  the  scholar  enjpged 
in  analyzing  the  Celtic  languages,  and  determining  their  relation  to 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

'*  Apart  from  their  mere  antiquity,  these  laws  are  possessed  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  historian  and  jurist.  They  lay  down  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  persons  of  all  classes ;  they  define  the  tenurt 
of  land  and  the  rights  of  property  of  all  lands.  In  a  word,  they 
furnish  a  perfect  picture  of  the  society  which  they  were  desigiied  to 
regulate,  from  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  relation  sid»- 
sisting  between  the  sovereign  and  the  provincial  kings,  down  to  the 
minutest  details  of  domestic  life  among  the  serfs. 

"  Such  being  the  estimate  which  an  examination  of  these  doco- 
ments  has  led  us  to  form  of  their  age  and  contents,  we  feel  that  we 
are  fully  warranted  in  recommending  to  your  excellency  that  the 
publication  of  them  should  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  stale, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  competent  persons.  All  the  aigu- 
ments  which  induced  the  Qovemment  to  order  the  publication  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  laws  might  be  used  in  favor  of  this  measure; 
In  fact,  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  laws  appears  to  us  to  be  essen* 
tial  to  the  completion  of  the  works  already  put  forth  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  records. 

"About  seventy  years  ago,  Vallancey,  in  his  'Collectanea  de 
rebus  Uibernicis,'  published  a  few  extracts  from  them,  accompanied 
by  translations.  But  both  text  and  version  were  so  full  of  inaccura- 
cies, arising  from  the  incapacity  of  the  editor,  that  the  value  of  the 
documents  was  not  duly  exhibited  in  these  specimens.  In  truth,  the 
work  was  too  difficult  and  expensive  to  be  undertaken  by  any  indi- 
vidual. It  rec^uires  a  long  time,  a  considerable  outlay,  and  much  co- 
operation, for  its  proper  execution.  Persons  possessing  a  vernacular 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  and  accustomed  to  transcribe  Iri^ 
MSS.,  muat  be  employed  in  the  work  of  copying  and  translating. 
These  again  would  require  the  superintendence  of  accomplished 
scholars,  versed  in  history,  jurisprudence,  archaeology,  and  philology. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  copies  or  collations  of 
MSS.  in  remote  places.  The  work,  when  completed,  would  bean 
extensive  one,  occupying  a  large  folio  volume,  which  would  possess 
but  little  popular  interest,  and  would  be  consulted  onlv  bv  a  limited 
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clats  of  historieal  readers.  Taking  all  these  ciroumstances  into 
account,  we  are  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, the  publication  of  the  ancient  Irbh  laws  could  not  be  effected 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Goyernment» 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  accomplished  at  all. 

**  The  present  time  affords  facilities  for  the  execution  of  the  design 
now  proposed.  During  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Ire- 
land, several  persons  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language  were  em- 
ployed to  collect  information  on  matters  of  topography  and  ancient 
nistory.  Under  the  direction  of  the  officers  conducting  the  survey^ 
these  persons  became  well-instructed  and  disciplined  scholars.  In  a 
few  years  more  this  advantage  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  The  taste 
for  antiquarian  scholarship  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  is 
nearly  ejLtinct ;  whilst  death  and  emigration  are  fast  removing  the 
few  individuals  who  possessed  the  qualifications  just  mentioned. 
Without  the  aid  of  such  labourers  the  task  of  transcribing  and  trans- 
lating the  Brehon  laws  would  become  one  of  extreme^  if  not  hopeless, 
difficulty. 

"  There  are  some  circumstances  which  would  render  the  publica- 
tion of  these  ancient  laws  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the 
politician.  It  is  not  improoable  that  the  habits  of  thought  and  action 
prevailing  amongst  the  native  Irish  are  reflected  in  the  laws  which 
they  framed  for  themselves  before  they  were  affected  by  foreign  in- 
fluences, and  to  which  they  continued  to  cling  with  obstinate  tenacity, 
even  for  centuries  after  they  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  British 
rule.  The  Brehon  laws  were  actually  appealed  to  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  some 
traces  yet  remaining  of  their  effect  upon  society. 

**  We  would  also  suggest  that  good  results  would  be  obtained  by 
exhibiting  the  real  state  of  this  country  at  a  remote  period  of  its 
history.  It  would  then  be  found  that  false  or  exaggerated  notions 
have  been  entertained  of  the  well-being  of  society  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  in  early  times.  Ireland  never  enjoyed  a  golden 
age.*  It  would  be  more  true  to  say,  that  she  suffered  for  many  ages 
under  an  iron  feudalism,  which  administered  essentially  different  laws 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  Ignorance  on  this  head  has  certainly 
created  in  some  minds  an  unreasonable  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things,  and  a  perverse  disposition  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  ameliorate  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  efficacious  in  dispelling  such  morbid  national  prejudices  than 
a  complete  publication  of  the  ancient  Irish  laws.'* 

The   valedictory    address    presented   by  the  Eojal  Irish 
Academy^  on  the  26th  February,  1852,  to  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, thanking  him  for  the  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
tiromotion  of  the  welfare  of  that  institution,  contains  the  fol- 
owing  passage : — 
"  We  could  mention  many  other  instances,  though  presented  in  a 

*  A  bardic  description  of  the  golden  age  in  Ireland  will  be  found  at 
page  59^,  Vol.  I.,  of  this  Review. 
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less  tangible  form,  in  which  the  same  enlightened  estimaidon  of  o«r 
objects  has  been  shown — one,  however,  ought  not  to  be  paased  bj 
without  special  acknowledgment :  the  commission  which*  we  tnut, 
will  resnlt  in  the '  publication  of  the  Brehon  laws— a  work  of  the 
highest  value,  from  its  bearings  on  the  ancient  history  and  literature 
of  Ireland." 

In  reply  to  which  his  lordship  observed : — 

''  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  laws, 
both  in  a  political  ana  literary  point  of  view,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  my  successor,  when  made  aware  of  the  circumstances,  wfll  M. 
under  the  same  obligation  that  I  do  to  Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Graves, 
for  the  truly  patriotic  spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken  tfab 
arduous  work  ;  neither  can  I  doubt  that  from  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment they  will  receive  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  they  may 
require." 

Subsequeut  to  lord  Clarendon^s  departure^  bis  inflaence  was 
extensively  used  in  advocacy  of  the  measure^  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  his  successors  in  office  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  the  publication  of  the  Brehon 
laws^  as  expressed  in  his  above-qooted  remarks.  After  the 
earl  of  Eglintou  had  been  installed  in  the  Irish  viceroyalty,  a 
copy  of  their  Heport  was  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  requested  to  be  informed  whether  they  should  be 
required  to  prepare  one  more  full  than  that  already  com- 
pleted. To  this  communication  a  reply  was  given  on  the  27th 
of  April,  stating  that  a  more  ample  fieport  was  nnneoessaiy^as 
in  the  papers  already  submitted  his  excellency  saw  anfficient 
grounds  to  warrant  him  in  recommending  the  publication  of 
the  Brehon  laws.  In  England,  the  undertaking  was  aeoonded 
by  lord  John  Kussell  and  sir  C.  £.  Trevelyan ;  and  on  a  lefer- 
eooe  to  it  in  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Monteagle  ablj  advocated 
the  measure  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  which,  we  regret,  has 
not  been  reported.  Early  in  the  month  of  August  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury  finally  decided  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  Commissioneis 
received  official  notification  authorizing  them  to  take  immediate 
steps  in  furtherance  of  that  object. 

To  the  rev.  Thomas  Bomney  Sobinson,  and  to  the  eail  of 
Sosse — the  illustrious  descendant  of  that  learned  knight,  who 
so  ably  vindicated  the  independence  and  the  history  of  his  father- 
land— our  thanks  are  pre-eminently  due,  for  theur  exertions  in 
promotion  of  the  measure ;  while  to  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Trinity  College,  must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  having 
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oiiginated  and^in  conjunction  with  the  rev.  J.  H.  Todd^  sue- 
oessfolly  carried  out  this — ^the  most  important  service  yet  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  our  national  literature.  The  namos 
appended  to  the  petition  for  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  laws 
are  suggestive  of  strange  historical  associations.  Early  in 
the  last  century  an  Anglo-Irish  judge"^  imprisoned  an  anti- 
quary for  asserting  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country 
possessed  any  written  documents^  and  we  now  find  onr  principsd 
legal  functionaries  advocating  the  publication  of  the  institutes  of 
that  code  which  their  judicial  predecessors  declared  "  par  raison 
ne  doit  estre  nom^  lei^  eins  malveis  custume.''  Nor  is  the  time 
far  distant  since  the  study  of  Irish  literature  was  totally  neg- 
lected in  the  University  of  Dablin;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  otherwise  learned  Dr.  Brinkley  was  surprised  to  find  that 
evidence  existed  to  prove  that  the  Irish  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  of  civilized  life  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the 
English.  Such  apathistical  ignorance  of  ourselves  is  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  among  those  who  were  formerly  regarded  as 
opponents  of  national  learnings  are  now  to  be  found  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  the  learned  Irish  historiographers  of  Louvain^of  whom 
a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  observed :— "  They  are  not 
only  bringing  to  light  every  day  the  more  abstruse  Irish  docu- 
ments, but  translating  them  from  the  rugged  obscurity  of  an 
obsolete  idiom.  Thus,  if  the  English  must  thank  their  monks 
of  Tavistock,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Saxon,  the  Irish  owe 
similar  obligations  to  the  Louvain  fathers,  for  the  preservation 
and  refinement  of  the  Gaelic.  Perhaps  of  the  two,  the  benefit 
confarred  on  Ireland  is  the  greater,  since  those  fathers  stood 
forward  when  she  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  nay, 
threatened  even  with  certain  destruction,  and  vowed  that  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors  should  not  be 
consigned  to  the  same  earth  that  covered  the  bodies  of  her 
children." 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this 
movement  from  the  inception  to  the  issue,  becatise  we  believe 
that  future  writers  will  desire  to  possess  accurate  information 
relative  to  the  originators  and  promoters  of  a  measure  which 
is  calculated  to  give  so  important  an  impetus  to  our  historic 
literature.  That  the  work  will  be  executed  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  subject  an  inspection  of  the  portion  already  completed 
afifords  ample  proof.    The  task  is,  however,  one  of  weighty 

*  See  Irish  Quartbblt  Bbvikw,  No.  Y.,  38. 
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importance,  and  we  understand  that  Drs.  Graves  and  Todd 
have  wisely  applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
which  will,  we  hope,  unlike  the  generality  of  similar  associa- 
tions, be  constituted  of  scholars  whose  knowledge  and  works 
entitle  them  to  such  a  position.  The  Boyal  Academy  of  history 
at  Madrid — ^to  which  Spanish  archseology  stands  deeply  indit- 
ed— ^isat  present,  it  may  be  observed,  engaged  in  an  inv^ttigation 
of  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain,  for  which  purpose  twenty  compe- 
tent commissioners  have  been  appointed,  under  the  supeiin- 
tendence  of  their  learned  national  antiquary,  Pascal  Qayangos. 
Over  the  progress  of  the  Brehon  law  Commission  we  shall 
watch  with  anxious  interest,  and  trust  that,  when  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  we  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  its  labors  to  have 
been  both  honorable  to  the  reputation  of  tiiose  engaged  in  it, 
and  conducive  to  the  dissemination  of  historical  truth. 

In  addition  to  its  antiquarian  and  philological  interest,  the  pub- 
lication will  exhibit,  for  the  first  time,  thetruebasesof  thepecoHar 
clan  government,  "parlaquelle,"say8theFrench  historiaQ,'*  p«>- 
bablement  une  grande  portion  du  monde  Europ^n  a  pass^^— 
and  thus  place  before  us  the  internal  economy  of  that  remnant  of 
the  patriarchal  system  which  had  its  last  stronghold  in  Irelind, 
where,  until  the  time  of  James  I.,  it  successfully  resisted  the 
imposition  of  that  repulsive  feudalism,  under  which  other 
European  states  had  helplessly  groaned  for  centuries.  Withoat 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Brehons,  all  attempts  to 
expound  the  events  of  ancient  Irish  history  and  their  inflneDces 
on  successive  generations  must  necessarily  be  ddusivesnd 
conjectural.  From  those  ancient  institutes  alone  can  be 
drawn  materials  for  finally  deciding  the  amount  of  civilittlion 
and  liberty  which  existea  in  Ireland  while  she  was  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-governed  island. 
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Art.  I.— untranslated  NOVELISTS.— 

ALPHONSE  KAfiR. 

1.  ClovU  Gosselin.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Bruxelles :  1860. 

2.  Une  FoUe  Histoire.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.   Bruxelles  :  1851. 

Although  George  Herbert  writes,  and  writes  it  trulj,  that 
those  are  only  "  coarse  wits''  who, 

''Pick  oat  of  mirth,  like  stones  out  of  the  ground, 
Profaneness,  filthiness,  abusiveness ;'' 
vet  it  seems  to  us  that  nearly  all  the  readers  of  light  literature 
in  these  kingdoms  are  within  the  unenviable  designation, 
**  coarse  wits,"  when  they  form  a  judgment  of  the  modem 
novelists  of  Trance.  We  import  Prench  gloves  from  the  Eue 
Bichlieu,  or  the  Eue  de  Bivoli ;  we  bring  French  waistcoats 
from  the  Chauss^e  d' Antin;  our  wives  buy  willingly,  some  may 
think  too  willingly,  Prench  bonnets  of  all  the  hues  of  the 
rain-bow^  from  that  amiable  Harpy  of  the  Bue  de  la  Paix,  Lucy 
Hocquet ;  but  those  books  in  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  salmon- 
color  wrappers,  are  tabood  without  hesitation  and  without 
enquiry,  solely  because  they  are  the  production  of  our  neigh- 
bours beyond  the  Channel.  Our  grandfathers  thought  that  dl 
Frenchmen  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  lived  upon  frogs ;  their 
grandchildren  very  generally  believe  that  the  literary  food  of 
the  French  is  only  atheism,  and  the  science  of  seduction,  and 
that  no  novel  can  be  successful  in  that  country  unless  it  be  an 
onslaught  upon  the  ten  commandments.  This  error  arises 
from  the  '^  coarse  wits''  employing  themselves  too  assiduously 
in  seeking  for  those  things  indicated  by  the  old  bard  of  the 
Temple. 

We  know  that  men,  however  depraved  they  themselves  may 
be,  are  anxious  to  preserve  in  their  sisters,  or  vaves^  or  daugh-* 
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ters,  a  purity  of  mind,  and  a  freedom  from  all  taint  of  e?fl. 
They  believe,  with  Professor  Wilson,  who  informs  as,  in  the 
Secreations  of  Christopher  North,  that  all  women  are  angels 
until  they  are  made  coatBe  by  association  with  men,  and  thai 
they -only  acquire  the  knowledge  of  evil  through  the  innate 
delicacy  of  their  own  natare ;  which  opinion  of  the  Professor 
is  but  expressing,  in  a  periphrasis,  what  the  great  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's  taught  ua  when  he  said,  that  the  nicest  minds  are 
always  filled  with  the  nastiest  ideas«  We  know  that  he  who 
has  saturated  his  mind  with  all  the  indelicacies,  to  say  no 
worse,  of  that  class  of  Prench  literature  which  men  generally 
read,  will  not  wish  his  female  friends  to  even  look  upon  these 
books,  and  in  his  mind,  all  Prench  novels  must  be  oad,  siiD« 
ply  because  his  own  experience  has  shown  him  that  most  of 
the  old,  and  many  of  the  new,  are  so.  But  what  Prenehman, 
in  his  senses,  would  say,  don't  let  your  child  read  English 

S^try  because  he  may  then  turn  to  the  verses  of  Bochester. 
on't  let  him  read  the  real  pictures  of  English  life  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Trollope  or  of  Thackeray,  because,  eventually, 
he  may  become  acquainted  with  the  novels  of  Aphra  Behn. 
We  contend  that  French  light  literature  is  to  be  found,  good 
or  bad,  just  as  the  reader  may  require  it.  We  assert  that 
the  light  literature  of  Prance  is  not  all  badj  and  should 
not  be  sweepingly  and  undiscriminatinely  condemned.  Pious 
and  well-meaning  people  cry  out,  that  the  fiction  of  the 
country  is  all  tainted,  and  all  depraved.  And  why  P  Because 
those  who  should  lead  the  public  taste  desert  their  trust,  and 
do  not  direct  attention  to  that  which  is  praiseworthy  in  Piencb 
literature;  and  secondly,  because  the  library  keeper  panden  to 
the  taste  of  his  male,  and  we  regret  to  add,  his  female,  reader^ 
tand  imports  three  impure,  we  might  write,  erotic,  works,  for 
one  worthv  of  the  credit  and  the  fame  of  honest  Prench  novd- 
iats.  "  On  !"  cries  a  **  coarse  wit,*'  with  lank  hair,  a  white 
cravat,  and  no  shirt  collar,  and  with  the  whine  of  Mawwom 
in  his  tone,  *'  Oh  I  why  inundate  the  country  with  a  tide  of 
these  books,  why  not  leave  us  our  own  virtuous  literature,  nn- 
contaminated  bv  imported  vice  P''  Our  answer  is,  that  recent 
legislation  has  thrown  the  literarymarketopento  the  Prench  pub- 
Hi^er,  that  by  the  International  Copyright  Act  the  sale  ofPrendi 
works  will  be  increased,  that  the  demand  will  produce  a  oor- 
reaponding  supply,  and  that  this  increased  supply  will  produce 
a  lesser  fate  of  sale,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  dnij  to  cEnet 
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attention  to  tbone  French  novels  most  worthy  of  perusal.  If 
one  class  of  our  Christians  bought  only  Doctor  Gumming's 
countless  Faicee ;  if  another  set  perused  only  high-church 
magazines,  and  the  exceUent  religious  and  serious  works  of 
evangelical  publishers;  and  if  a  third  Christian  community 
read  only  Samblen,  and  Zamps,  and  Lives  of  Saints,  there 
could  be  no  necessity  for  either  expostulation  or  warning  upon 
the  subject  before  us ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  right 
that  our  fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen  should  under- 
stand the  genuine  character  of  the  literature  of  their  neighbours. 

Young  men  firequently  buy  books  because  they  have  heard 
that  the  works  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Who  that  has 
watched  a  school,  does  not  know  that  those  portions  of  Horace, 
or  Juvenal  passed  over  by  the  master,  are  carefully  and  labo- 
riously worked  up  and  translated  by  the  boys  m  private? 
Who  does  not  know  that  when  pages  are  pasted  together,  they 
are  placed  in  water  that  they  may  be  separated  and  read  P 
And  later  in  life  men  are  Uke  that  infidel,  who  wished  that  he 
had  been  bom  a  Roman  Catholic,  because,  by  eating  meat 
upon  a  Friday  he  should  taste  the  luxury  of  a  new  sin.  "  The 
flavour  of  prohibition''  is  but  too  anxiously  sought  by  the 
whole  human  race,  for,  as  Fuller  writes,  **  curiosity  is  a  kernel 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  still  sticketh  in  the  throat  of  a 
natural  man,  sometimes  to  the  danger  of  his  choking.''  If 
the  virtuous  and  the  good  protest  against  French  light  litera- 
ture, if  they  make  its  study,  or  its  occasional  pursuit,  a  species 
of  social  crime,  they  give  their  support  not  to  virtue  but  to 
vice.  No  bookseller  will  import  works  for  which  he  has  not 
a  sale ;  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  readers  to  make  it 
worth  his  time,  or  his  trouble,  to  procure  good  novels,  and 
virtuous.  He  has  orders  only  for  the  bad,  the  readers  of  these 
are  so  numerous  that  his  profit  upon  the  importation  is  consi- 
derable. 

There  are  hundreds  of  novels  published  every  year  in  France 
which  we  would  willingly  see  burned  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner, as  Menage  used  to  term  it  ''let  them  see  the  light," 
or  consigned  to  that  use  for  which  Gargantua  recommends  a 
goose's  neck ;  but  this  is  beyond  our  power,  and  although  we 
cannot  dam  the  foul  slush  which  contaminates  the  pure  foun- 
tain of  literature,  yet  we  may  turn  the  attention  of  our  youth 
"—or  even  those  of  mature  age— to  the  noble,  the  high-soukd, 
and  the  honest,  works  of  genius,  which  issue  from  the  Frenek 
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press,  and  make  it  as  brilliant  now  as  in  the  days  of  Fontendlef 
of  Pascal^  or  of  Comeille. 

We  have  always  admired  the  care  with  which  parents  in 
these  kingdoms  endeavour  to  guard  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren from  the  evils^  so  terrible  and  so  disastrous,  which  spring 
from  the  reading  irreligious  or  immoral  books,  and  we  have 
regretted  that  this  care  has  frequently  run  to  seed,  and  has 
degenerated  into  bigotry  or  to  prudery.  Our  own  reading  and 
examination  of  Erench  light  literature  has  been  careful,  and 
we  can  safely  say,  that  there  is  in  no  modem  language  a 
greater  number  of  interesting,  witty,  moral,  and  amuang 
books  than  in  that  of  France. 

No  man  holds  so  great  a  power  for  good  or  evil  in  his 
hands  as  the  novelist.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
the  fear  lest  he  might  have  abused  his  power,  that  embittered 
many  of  the  last  days  of  Gerald  Griffin,  he  being  a  scmpuloos 
man ;  and  it  was  not  less  the  same  knowledge,  but  the  belief 
likewise,  that  he  had  not  misused  his  power,  that  gave  happi- 
ness and  consolation  to  the  last  days  of  Sir  Walter,  he  bemg 
a  conscientious,  but  a  strong-minded  man.  In  oiu*  reoom- 
mendations  of  French  literature,  we  have  assumed  that  we 
write  for,  and  address  ourselves  to  men  and  women,  not  to 
schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  all  prurience  and  bread  and  butter; 
that  we  address  those  who  will  look  to  the  story  and  to  its  con* 
dusion,  rather  than  to  a  chapter  or  to  a  scene;  who  will  judge  the 
author  by  his  ends,  and  by  the  means  adapted  to  cany  out 
those  ends.  We  address  ourselves  to  the  cultivated  and  the 
thoughtful,  who,  wliilst  they  turn  from  the  picture  of  vice  with 
instinctive  disgust,  will  not  look  aside  from  him  *'  who  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature.*'  If  our  reader  can  call  Bubens  volup- 
tuous, or  the  Dutch  painters  coarse,  we  trust  that  he  would  call 
Hogarth  natural ;  if  he  be  of  this  class  he  will  understand  and 
appreciate  the  French  novels  we  shall  recommend  to  him. 

Amongst  all  the  writers  of  modem  French  fiction,  the  man 
least  known  to  general  readers,  in  this  country,  is  Alphonse 
Karr,  who  is  of  all  his  co-litterateurs,  the  wittiest,  and  most 
natural  word*painter  of  French  life,  particularly  of  country 
life.  His  works  have  not  been  translated,  and  we  bdiere 
because  they  are  quite  decent  enough  to  be  placed  openly  upon 
a  dnwing-room  table,  and  are  also  devoid  of  those  mefo-dnk 
matic  aids  to  interest,  so  invariably  adopted,  and  so  extensively 
employed  by  Sue,  and  by  Dumas.  Manie  CkrUio,  TAeMyUmn 
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ofParu,  The  Three  Mmheieere^  The  Wandering  Jew,  Matilda, 
and  various  others^  have  been  rendered  in  an  English  dress^  in 
every  shape,  at  every  price,  and  embellished  with  eveir  species 
of  illastration,  from  good  to  detestable.  Paul  de  aock  and 
his  grieettee  eang  pur,  have  been  placed  before  the  English 
reader;  but  it  has  happened  unfortunately  that  the  novels 
translated,  are  amongst  the  basest  and  most  immoral  of  his 
productions.  Gteoi^  Sand,  too,  has  been  given  to  us  in 
various  forms,  in  those  fictions  where  she  teaches  a  wife  to 
love  any  man,  provided  he  be  not  wedded  to  her,  and  inculcates 
those  principles  which  were  taught,  fifty  years  ago,  by  clever, 
unhapny,  shameless,  Mary  Woolstonecraft.  Thus  it  is,  that  as 
the  public  did  not  read  good  French  novels,  they  are  ignorant 
of  their  existence,  the  bad  only  having  been  translated  for  the 
gratification  of  vicious  buyers ;  and  Irish  women  have  read 
works,  openly,  the  perusal  of  which,  a  virtuous  Erench  woman 
would  no  more  acknowledge  than  she  would  confess  to  have 
danced  the  cancan,  or  any  other  anti-garde-municipal  romp, 
at  a  guingnette.  How  few  English  readers  know  anythirfg  of 
the  good  works  of  De  Lavergne,  of  Madame  Reybaud,  of  Souli^, 
of  De  Vigny,  of  Mery,  the  Parisian  Theodore  Hook,  but  who 
informs  us  that  there  is  an  avenue  in  the  Phcenix  Park  called 
the  Physician's  walk,  where,  owing  to  the  salubrity  of  DubUn, 
and  having  nothing  to  do,  the  Doctors  walk  every  day  and 
talk  Pharmacy,  Physic  and  Philosophy.  Mery  tells  us  also 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  hero  and  heroine, 
both  being  good  Roman  Catholics,  the  jov-bells  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral  were  rung.  A  cockney  will  learn  from  our  friend 
Mery,  that  in  passing  from  Highgate  to  Westminster  he 
crosses  a  tremendous  chasm  by  means  of  a  viaduct.  How 
many  English  readers  have  heard  of  the  gay  and  flashing 
hamor  of  De  Bernard,"^  or  of  the  quiet  moral  contained  in 
the  stories  of  Madame  de  Bawr  ?  How  many,  whilst  wandering 
with  the  old  Jew,  or  whilst  wondering  at  the  ever  shifting 
scenes  of  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,  know  that  such  books 
can  be  found  in  the  French  language  as,  Le  Medecin  de 
Campagne,  La  DemOre  Fee,  Le  Recherche  de  PAbsolu,  and  the 
most  touching  story  that  ever  dimmed  bright  eyes,  Eugenie 
OrandeL  If  parents  had  thought  a  little  more  for  themselves, 
they  could  not  fail  to  discover  how  absurd  was  their  prejudice 
against  this  literature.  They  would  have  praised  the  good  and 
have  censured  the  bad  to  their  children ;  they  would  have  enjoyed 

*  See  Iribb  Quarterly  Re  view.  Vol.  II.  p.  348. 
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many  an  hour's  pleasant  reading  themselves,  and  could  hare  said 
this  novel  or  that  novel  is  not  fit  reading,  but  they  could  not 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  classing  all  Erench  fiction  as  immcK 
ral.  Prohibition  in  reading  should  if  possible,  be  avoided :  young 
people  should  be  taught  to  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  from 
understanding  the  meaning  of  vice,  and  the  meaning  of  virtoe. 
Autocratic  directions  to  avoid  this  book,  or  that  jdace,  are 
generally  unavailing.  Unless  the  reason  be  given,  a  parent 
will  but  too  often  discover,  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  emir  of 
the  Dominican,  who,  when  asked  by  the  Jesuit  Manuel  de 
Yergura,  then  a  child,  what  was  meant  by  the  oommandmeDt, 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  told  him,  not  well  knowinff 
how  to  answer,  that  it  meant  ''you  are  not  to  put  your  hand 
in  the  pot  whilst  it  boils  /'  the  next  day  the  good  Eriar  was 
alarmed  by  loud  screams,  and  on  entering  the  room  he  found 
little  Manuel  holding  up  his  scalded  finger  and  crying,  "Oh, 
father,  I've  committed  adultery,  Tve  committed  adulteiy'^ — 
the  moral  of  the  anecdote  is,  as  De  Ye^ura  tells  it^  that  we 
should  always  make  the  reasons  for  our  prohibitions  under- 
stood. Tell  a  young  man  all  French  novels  are  bad,  and 
therefore,  unfit  to  be  read,  and  he  will  answer,  I  must  read 
some  novel  in  that  language ;  the  library  keeper  will  probaUy 
give  him  one  of  Paul  de  Keek's,  or  of  Balzac's  worst;  bu^ 
had  his  father  directed  him  to  read  a  certain  class  of  books, 
he  would  then  have  been  fully  entitled  to,  and  might  expect 
obedience,  as  to  those  works  dangerous  either  to  bith  or  to 
morality.  We  say  to  a  careful  father,  you  are  bound  to  make 
your  son  a  Christian,  and,  if  possible,  to  rear  him  so  thst 
through  life,  he  will  walk  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  but  yon 
are  also  bound  to  rear  him  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  child.  His 
studies,  liis  tastes,  his  way  of  life,  cannot  be  ever  before  your 
eyes.  True,  you  may  bring  him  up  in  a  couTentuaUy  con- 
ducted  rus-in-urbe  at  Bathmines,  or  amongst  the  goats  and 
granite  of  Dalkey ;  you  may  imbue  his  mind  with  a  love  for 
nature  and  sea  bathing,  and  you  may  keep  a  Sycorax  for 
cook,  a  Gorgon  for  house-maid,  and  your  wife's  soubretie  may 
be  ugly  as  a  college  bed-maker;  your  son  may  shudder  at  the 

Eolka,  and  become  terrified  at  the  mention  of  a  ballet;  be  may 
e  awkward  as  Tony  Lumpkin  amongst  the  women,  and  you 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  is  sometluag 
between  Coiydon  and  Saint  Senanus;  but,  my  dear  sir,  you  have 
taught  him  only  the  virtues  of  the  nursery,  and  the  mondity  of 
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a  bandbox,  and  he  is  little  better  than  those  monks  described 
by  Curzon  in  his  Mouasieries  of  the  Levant.  You  talk  of  your 
son's  innocence  and  virtuei  we  think  you  should  speak  rather 
of  his  ignorance  of  vice;  and  what  becomes  of  this  ignorance 
the  first  time  he  may  walk,  after  nightfall,  from  the  Botunda  to 
Carlisle  bridge,  from  Nassau-street  to  Stephen's  green,  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Pall  Mall  ?  Let  your  son  read  Clavis  Oosselin^ 
openh^,  and  the  chances  are,  that  in  private,  he  will  not  read 
De  raubl-as.  See  what  Milton,  John  Locke,  Montaigne,  and 
Sydney  Smith,  write  of  your  bandbox  morality,  and  you  will 
soon  change  your  system,  and  to  help  you,  so  far  as  foreign 
literature  is  in  question,  shall  be  our  task  in  this,  and  in  sue* 
ceeding,  papers. 

Lest,  however,  the  reader  may  suppose,  that  we  intend  him 
to  take  our  words  for  the  interest  exhibited  in  modem  Trench 
novels  of  a  virtuous  caste,  we  shall  enable  him  to  judge  for 
himself  by  placing  before  him,  an  analysis  and  extracts  from 
the  Clotna  Gouelin,  and  Une  Folle  Hutoire,  of  Alphonse 
Karr.  Taste  and  wit,  and  a  love  for  external  nature,  and  a 
power  of  dose  and  minute  description,  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  author.  Karros  wit  is  most  difficult  to  be  described, 
it  18  subtle  and  versatile,  of  many  shapes  and  postures.  It 
has  pat  allusions  to  old  stories ;  it  plays  in  words  and  phrases, 
and  lurks  in  odd  similitudes;  it  comes  upon  us  unexpectedly, 
and  we  cry  with  Cowley-— 

"  Yonder  we  see  it  plain  j  and  here  'tis  now. 
Like  spirits,  in  a  place,  we  know  not  how.' 

His  moral  is  generally  sound  and  healthy,  there  is  no  senti* 
mentality  about  him,  and  his  hero  is  bom,  reared,  loves^ 
perhaps  is  wedded,  and  dies,  all,  like  a  Frenchman. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Alphonse  Karr  is  a  French  Charles 
Dickens,  the  observation  is  sufficiently  just,  in  its  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  the  former,  provided  we  understand  it  as  appljfiug  to 
the  first  works  of  Dickens,  written  before  money,  ease,  fame, 
and  the  critics,  had  spoiled  him.  Karr  describes  nature  as  she 
is.  His  men  and  women  are  not  caricatures  of  humanity)  or 
the  embodied  quips  and  whimsies  of  a  man  of  genius ;  his 
children  are  not  beautiful  monstrosities,  guiding  their  grand- 
fathers through  the  country,  or,  whilst  sitting  in  a  go-car, 
hearing  voices  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Karr  never  repro- 
duces his  successful  creations.    Having  drawn  a  Tom  Pfaich,  be. 
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would  not  recall  him  in  a  Prince  Tnrveydrop ;  having  sncceedeJ 
in  a  Snawley  and  a  Stiggins,  he  wonid  not  revive  them  in  a 
Chadband ;  having  painted  the  Cheeryble  Brothers,  he  would  not 
produce  the  "two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one/'  as  a  Jam- 
ajce ;  having  drawn  a  Mrs.  Dombey,  he  would  not  half  revive 
her  as  a  Lady  Dedlock ;  having  succeeded  in  a  Chnfly,  he  would 
not  galvanise  him  in  a  Mrs.Smallweed;  having  painted  a  Fed:- 
sniff,  he  would  not  reproduce  him,  weak  and  sketchy,  in  a  Skim- 
pole;  having  to  describe  a  nobleman,  he  would  not  habitually  re- 
present him  as  a  fool,  or  as  a  scoundrel,  a  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
or  a  Lord  Yerisopht,  a  Sir  John  Chester,  a  Lord  Feenix,  or  a  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock.  Having  joined  the  noble  profession  of  the 
law,  he  would  not  pander  to  the  taste  of  the  ignorant,  by 
representing  its  practise  as  little  more  honest  than  that  of  the 
pickpocket,  or  the  charlatan ;  he  would  not  render  his  book  in- 
teresting to  those  readers,  by  representing  all  the  abuses  of  his 
profession,  those  productions  of  time — whilst  he  never  described 
the  advantages  of  the  system.  If  Karr  were  to  write  a  his- 
tory, or  '*  a  Child^s  History,"  he  would  not  take  advantage  of 
his  position  to  perpetuate  every  error,  to  slander  a  noble  but 
unfortunate  nation,  and  would  not  barter  truth  for  popularity, 
or  cover  profound  ignorance  by  reckless  assumption.  Karr 
never  outsteps  the  boundary  of  nature ;  he  carries  his  plot 
through  to  the  end,  and  never  attempts  to  gain  our  sympathy 
by  detailing  the  loves  of  a  burglar  and  a  strumpet ;  he  never 
makes  the  chief  interest  of  a  portion  of  his  plot  turn  upon  a 
case  of  seduction,  and  if  he  did  so,  would  not  paint  a  victim 
ruined  by  such  arts  as  must  have  failed^  unless  the  unfortu- 
nate had  been  a  maundering  idiot,  or  half  corrupted  and  half 
willing;  he  never  describes  a  woman  flying,  with  a  man  she 
hates,  for  the  purpose  solely  of  vexing  her  husband.  Al- 
phonse  Karr  has  no  Bill  Sykes,  or  his  trull  Nancy;  he 
has  no  Steerforth  and  Emily ;  he  has  no  Carker  and  Mrs. 
Dombey.  In  his  religion  there  is  no  cant,  nor  is  there  an 
anxiety  to  represent  a  clergyman  as  a  well  meaning  poetising 
dreamer,  or  as  a  stupid  prosing  preacher,  whose  sermons  act 
as  "  a  mild  dose  of  opium.'*  Por  the  sacred  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  Alphonse  Karr  has  other,  and  truer,  and  more  de- 
fined titles  than  "  He,''  or  "  Him,"  with  a  capital  H ;  and  he 
never,  like  Dickens,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  writer 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  affected  in  his  style,  and  considered 
as  an  ordinary  believer,  or  as  one  who  glories  in  that  beli^. 
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which  is  but  a  hair's  breadth  removed  from  unbelief — Unita* 
lianism.  With  Slarr,  a  church  is  a  place  raised  for  the  worship 
of  Ood,  not  a  house  in  which  we  are  to  criticise  our  neigh* 
bours^  and  to  cry  down  the  preacher,  forgetful  of  the  moralist's 
thought — 

'*  The  worst  speak  something  good.    If  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  patience. 
He  that  gets  patience  and  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with^  hath  not  lost  his  pains." 

•  It  was  the  complaint  of  Jeremy  Taylor  to  lord  Carbeir,  thai 
he  ''had  lived  to  see  religion  painted  upon  banners,  and  thrust 
out  of  churches,  and  the  temple  turned  into  a  tabernacle,  and 
the  tabernacle  made  ambulatory."  Had  he  lived  till  now,  he 
would  find  all  the  errors  we  have  pointed  out,  committed  fre- 
quently by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  would  discern  that,  ac« 
cording  to  him,  religion  dwells  in  woods  and  fields,  in  the 
breasts  of  peasants  and  elderly  gentlemen  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  impossible  children.  He  would 
leam,  too,  that  religion  is  still  ambulatory,  or  peripatetic,  that 
every  man  is  his  own  tabernacle,  and  that  all  worship  best  in, 
as  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  it,  '*The  Great  Cathedral  of  Nature  !"* 
These  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
late  works,  and,  therefore,  we  consider  that  Alphonse  Karr  is 
not  a  French  Charles  Dickens;  in  our  judgment,  he  is,  in  his 
truth  and  fidelity  in  painting  life  and  nature,  a  French  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  We  do  not  write  thus  through  any  great  personal 
regard  for  Alphonse  Karr,  but  although  we  cannot  consider 
him  a  Charles  Dickens,  yet  we  look  upon  him  as  something 
more  than  a  French  Charles  Dickens.  Because  we  believe  that 
the  genius  of  the  author  of  Pickwick  is  as  brilliant  as  ever; 
his  faults  spring  from  his  knowledge  of,  and  from  his  trading 
upon,  the  old  regards  and  recollections  of  his  readers. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  in  one  of  the  recent  volumes  of  his 
Memoirs,  tells  us  that  about  four>and4wenty  years  ago  Al- 
phonse Karr  was  a  dashing,  athletic  young  fellow,  two  and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  spent  his  time  in  writing  for  the  once 
famous  Paris  journal,  FigarOy  and  in  swimming,  boxing,  and 
as  they  say,  *' larking  extensively.'*  His  father  was  a  German, 
and  lived  by  teaching  music,  and  after  Alphonse  had  obtained 
a  name,  and  a  reputation  as  an  author,  a  decoration  was  offered 
to  him.  "  My  father,*'  said  Karr,  "  is  undecorated ;  a  son  can* 

*  See  hisjumbledjoggle  of  words,  "John  Sterling,*'  "  all  wind-bags.'* 
and  semi-Pantheism. 
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not  accept  the  honor  before  his  father/'  The  decoration 
given  to  the  old  man,  and  at  his  death  the  honor  was  again 
offered  to  Alphonse,  who  took  the  worn,  faded  ribbon  from  his 
Other's  bntton-hole,  and  phiced  it  in  his  own.  8ach  is  the 
man  whose  works  we  recommend  to  our  readers,  and  we  phuse 
before  them,  first,  his  Cloyis  Go^ulin : — 

**  Cesar  Oosselln  was  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  but  at  18  years  of  ige, 
being  still  in  his  father's  house^  he  thoujg^ht  proper  to  brin^  into  one 
compact  view  the  inconveniences  and  fatigues  of  his  occapation,  and  to 
contrast  them  with  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  a  fisher's  life.  Hap- 
piness resembles  the  bright  clouds  that  float  above  the  horizon ;  tk«i« 
are  always  before  or  behind  us  ;  we  never  perceive  their  immediate 
presence  about  us.  The  process  that  Caesar  Gosselin  used  in  order 
to  test  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  states,  and  to  form  Ids  con- 
sequent decision,  is  still  very  popular  with  many  others  as  well  as 
Cttsar.  We  plead  before  ourselves  a  cause  which  we  have  already 
prejudged ;  we  compare  the  wrong  side  of  our  own  lot  with  the 
ri^ht  side  of  our  neighbour's,  but  as  this  is  often  done  without  our 
being  aware  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  judgment,  we  exhibit  a  spe- 
cimen of  Cesar's  logic : — *  while  you  are  a  labourer,'  said  he,  'yov 
must  work  out  of  doors,  Tn  rain,  hail,  and  snow :  you  must  dig,  hff* 
row,  mow>  reap,  and  endure  aU  imaginable  fatigues,  and  still  there 
are  years  when  the  crop  fails,  and  your  toils  and  troubles  all  go  for 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  are  a  fi«her  the  wind  works 
for  you,  a  South-eastern  breeze  tempers  the  sun's  heat,  and  speeds 
your  bark  onwards ;  you  glide  over  the  blue  waters  like  a  swan ; 
^ou  amuse  yourself  casting  your  lines,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
m  the  world,  and  in  the  evening  you  return  home  laden  with  the 
finest  fish,  which  the  women  soon  dispose  of  at  next  morning's 
market.  Now,  to  sum  up  all  impartially,  the  lot  of  the  fisher  is 
blest ;  that  of  the  peasant  wretched.  I  had  better,  however^  not 
make  the  result  of  my  examination  public,  or  not  one  of  my  acqusin- 
tance  would  remain  at  the  spade  or  plough;  the  whole  country 
would  be  off  to  the  sea,  and  what  should  we  do  then  for  bread  or 
wine?" 

Gosselin  becomes  a  fisher,  and  finds  that  he  has  miscalcu- 
lated the  happiness  of  that  mode  of  life.  He  is  impressed, 
and  sent  to  serve  on  board  a  man-of-war,  in  which  he  serves 
some  years ;  his  friends  believe  him  dead,  but  at  length  he 
returns,  weds  Asterie  Quertier,  a  trulj  constant,  and  iron- 
minded  woman ;  purchases  a  little  farm-house  and  bit  of  land, 
and  dies  in  a  couple  of  years  after  the  birth  of  our  future 
hero,  Clovis  Gosselin,  Clevis's  mother  foreseeing  talent  in 
his  every  movement  at  three  years  of  age,  determines  that  he 
shall  be  a  scholar ;  when  four  years  old  he  is  sent  to  school, 
and  by  the  time  he  is  ten  he  has  learned  to  read,  to  write  a 
little,  to  spin  cockchafers,  to  throw  stones,  and  to  play  at  ball. 
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One  day  Qovis  heard  the  soond  of  weeping  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  which  divided  his  mother's  garden  from  the  next 
neighbour's^  mounting  the  hedge,  he  saw  a  pretty  little  girl, 
who,  on  his  asking  the  cause  of  her  crying,  pointed  out,  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  a  pet  goldfinch  which  had  escaped  from  its 
cage.    Mistaking  her  mtention,  he  struck  down  the  unfortunate 
truant  with  a  stone :  this  redoubled  the  anguish  of  the  child,  and 
her  mother  coming  into  the  yard  at  the  time,  loaded  Glovis  with 
reproaches  for  his  cruelty.    He  felt  very  mortified  at  the  ill- 
success  of  his  well-intentioned  skill.    He  climbed  the  fence 
next  day,  but  his  little  neighbour  ran  into  her  house  the  mo- 
ment she  perceived  the  destroyer  of  her  favorite.    The  follow- 
ing day  being  Sunday,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  bird-fancier,  and 
finding  that  iJ^e  price  of  a  goldfinch  exceeded  his  entire  current 
property,  he  went  away  crying  and  lamenting  his  extravagance 
in  tne  article  of  pear  pies.    Turning  back  after  a  few  indeci- 
sive steps,  he  proposed  that  the  merchant  should  receive  his 
present  ready  cash  as  deposit,  and  the  balance  of  the  bird's 
purchase  at  roar  sous  per  week.    Thi^offer  being  accepted,  he 
nastens  home  with  the  prize,  hanss  its  cage  on  the  boundary 
fence,  and  watches  for  the  approach  of  little  Isoline.  Two  long 
days  the  watch  endures  without  success,  so  at  last  plucking  up 
courage  from  sheer  weariness,  he  steals  into  her  house,  finds 
poor  little  Isoline  ill  of  the  small-pox,  deposits  his  gift  on  a 
table  and  decamps.    The  sick  chud  is  oveijoyed  at  the  sup- 
posed revival  of  her  pet,  and  to  her  eager  questions  they 
answer  that  it  was  restored  by  her  Guardian  Angel.    Clovis, 
however,  takes  the  small  pox,  all  is  revealed,  and  on  the  re- 
covery of  the  two  children,  a  friendly  intercourse  takes  place 
between  the  two  families,  as  friendly  at  least  as  consisted  with 
the  difference  in  rank ;  for  though  the  heads  of  both  houses 
were  widows  of  sailors,  Madame  Gosselin,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  bouse  and  lands  in  fee,  while  Madame  Seminel  was  only 
a  tenant  at  will. 

The  children  finding  it  too  troublesome  to  go  round  through 
the  gates  to  see  each  other,  Clovis  effects  a  tunnel  in  the  hedge, 
and  invites  Isoline  to  come  in  and  gather  gooseberries  and 
violets,  as  much  and  as  often  as  she  pleased. 

"  One  day  while  the  two  mothers  are  looking  at  the  children 
amusing  themselvesj  widow  Seminel  said  to  widow  Gosselin,  '  what 
do  jou  intend  to  make  of  Clovis?'  On  which  madame  Qosselini  assom- 
ingan  air  of  importance*  answers  'who  knows  what  he  may  become? 
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and  pray  what  are  your  notions  abont  Isoline  ?*  '  Ob  I  simple  enongti ; 
she  18  beginning  now  to  spin  nicely ;  she  knows  how  to  Bew»  to  read 
a  little,  and  to  write  round-band :  she  will  be  a  good  housekeeper, 
yirtuous,  pious  and  industrious :  she  must  wait,  I  suppose,  till  soise 
worthy  young  man  will  be  satisfied  with  her  dowry,  which  will  be 
no  more  than  her  good  looks,  her  good  character,  her  love  of  work, 
and  her  skill  in  housekeeping.'  From  the  manner  in  which  widow  Se- 
minel  spoke  these  word^  madame  Gosselin  feared  that  some  very  am* 
bitious  views  touching  Clovis,  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind, 
and  so  she  broke  up  the  conversation  very  abruptly  and  coldly." 

Impressed  with  this  conversation^  Madame  Gosselin  retires 
to  bed^  and  dreams  that  her  son  is  the  country  physician,  and 
in  possession  of  all  old  Doctor  Lemonnier's  practice,  and  owner 
of  nis  pie-bald  horse.  She  awakes  resolved  that  he  shall  be  a 
doctor,  and  immediately  after  breakfast  goes  forth  to  visit  the 
village  schoolmaster,  whom  she  thus  addresses : — 

'"So,  so.  Master  Herambert,  do  you  know  Latin  ?'  '  My  good  neigii- 
bour,  I  may  declare  to  you  truly  that  I  learned  much  of  it,  that  I 
was  a  long  time  at  it,  that  it  cost  my  parents  a  good  sum,  and  that  I 
am  now  ready  to  dispose  of  it  much  under  prime  cost.'  '  WeU,  well. 
Master  Herambert,  you  must  set  my  son  at  Latin,  not  to-morrow 
but  to-day,  not  this  evening  but  this  morning ;  in  a  word,  at  once 
and  without  delav.'  '  Goodness,  goodness,  madame  Gk>sseliD,  why 
are  you  in  such  a  nurry  to  inflict  Latin  on  our  little  Clovis,  who  is  a 
dear  little  fellow,  and  nas  not  a  spice  of  badness  abont  him  ?*  '  Bat 
when  I  speak  of  Latin  I  mean  real  Latin — Latin  such  as  they  chaant 
at  mass,  aye,  the  very  nicest  Latin.  If  you  don't  like  the  ofier  say 
so :  we  will  get  it  elsewhere,  I  dare  say,  by  paying  for  it.'  '  I>on't 
be  frightened,  neighbour ;  I  assure  you  that  I  am  rejoiced  to  get  a 
market  for  my  poor  Latin,  which  no  one  here  has  ever  demanded 
for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  don't  fear  that  it  has  not  been  well  pre* 
served  ;  I  have  kept  it  well  corked,  and  will  warrant  it  even  superior 
to  the  Latin  of  our  cur^.'  *  It  is  necessary,'  said  Madame  Gosslin, 
*  that  he  should  be  ready  in  a  few  months  to  enter  college.'  ** 

The  good  teacher  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  abilities  of 
Clovis  are  not  much  superior  to  those  which  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  farmings  but  cannot  make  the  mother 
enter  into  his  views. 

**  *  Has^  your  son  any  decided  vocation  for  any  art  or  science  ?* 
» My  son  is  like  all  others  of  his  age ;  his  chief  genius  is  for  climbing 
trees  to  get  at  birds'  nests,  but  no  matter,  he  shall  one  day  be  a 

feat  doctor,  and  pay  his  visits  on  horseback  like  M.  Lemonnier. 
am  so  certain  of  this,  that  if  I  had  the  money,  and  the  pie- 
bald horse  was  not  so  old,  and  Clovis  so  young,  I  would  boy  huD, 
and  thereby  save  his  new  master  some  trouble,  as  he  knows  the  gates 
of  the  regular  patients.  So  now,  yes  or  no ;  will  you  begin  the  les- 
sons at  once,  and  then  he  may  be  at  college  in  a  year  ?' " 
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At  his  lessons,  Clovis  was  intelligent,  though  rather  lazy, 
but,  by  the  jadicious  treatment  of  the  master,  and  the  untir- 
ing instances  of  his  mother,  he  was  fitted  for  entrance  in  the 
college  of  Souen,  at  the  end  of  a  year.  We  must  spare  the 
reader  the  details  of  the  privations,  labors,  and  exertions  of 
madam  Gh>sselin  to  procure  his  admission ;  nothing  but  a  spi- 
rit of  unwearied  energy  could  have  upheld  her. 

After  three  years  spent  at  college,  he  returns  with  his 
premiums,  to  glad  his  mother  and  Isoline,  and  his  good 
old  master. 

He  comes  home  a  day  before  his  mother  expected  him.  As 
for  Isoline,  she  was  expecting  him  always ;  however,  she  was 
now  trimming  up  the  little  garden,  by  way  of  welcome,  when 
a  bull  that  bad  been  goaded,  and  was  rushing  from  his  tor- 
mentors, seeing  the  gate  open,  dashed  into  the  court,  followed 
by  the  dogs.  He  was  but  a  few  feet  from  her,  and  she  had  given 
herself  up  for  lost,  when  she  found  hersdf  flung  up  on  the 
hedge,  by  a  pair  of  vigorous  arms,  and  the  next  moment  Clovis 
was  by  her  side,  and  the  bull,  revengifag  himself,  roaring  and 
butting  the  lower  part  of  the  fence ;  a  crowd  running  into 
the  yard,  he  took  refuge  in  an  out-house,  and  was  secured. 

**  Isoline,  at  this  time,  had  grown  up  a  lovely  and  amiable  young 
girl,  in  the  profound  solitude  in  which  she  awelt.  She  arose  be- 
times to  labor  at  her  spiuning-wheel,  and  after  spinning  all  day,  re* 
tired  to  rest  in  the  evening,  wearied  with  her  work.  She  had  re- 
tained the  impressions  of  childhood  the  easier,  as  no  new  ones  had 
occurred  to  replace  them.  She  had  forgotten  nothing,  and  learned 
as  little ;  and  so  few  events  had  occurred  in  her  calm  fife,  that  these 
seemed  of  great  importance.  She  had  always  taken  special  care  of 
the  goldfinch  which  Clovis  had  given  her  ;  and  whenever  dame  Gos- 
seltn  cried  out  with  energy,  '  we  must  succeed,'  she  quietly  added, 
'  yes,  we  will  succeed ;'  but  she  never  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  the  feeling  she  experienced  for  Clovis  was  love  or  not." 

Clovis  bears  Isoline  into  his  own  house,  sprinkles  water  on 
her  face,  and  makes  her  swallow  a  glassful ;  and  when  reco- 
vered, he  shows  her  the  books  he  has  received  as  prizes,  tied 
up  in  blue  ribbons* 

" '  Oh,  what  beautiful  ribbons,'  she  exclaimed.  <  They  are  vours, 
dear  Isoline  ;  but  first,  my  mother  must  see  my  prizes  in  all  their 
splendor.'  *  And  these  crowns  ?'  *  These  were  placed  on  mv  head 
in  the  midst  of  plaudits,  and  to  the  sound  of  music,  before  the  first 
society  in  Rouen,  the  prefect,  the  archbishop,  and  others.  This  is  the 
prize  I  got  for  mv  Greek  version.'  *  But,  Clovis,  what  is  a  Greek 
version  ?*    <  Well,  well,  we  won't  mind  it  now :    I'll  tell  yov  some 
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other  time:    but  it  niftkea  one  very  proud  to  receive  priMt.    Tlwy 

say  that  it  will  senre  to  make  me  learned  and  rich,  and  to  he  a  doe- 

tor,  and  to  have  a  pie-bald  horse,  like  doctor  Lemonnicr.'  '  Oh,  ye^ 

he  who  attended  me,  and  afterwards  yourself  in  the  illness  you  took 

from  me  5  I  recollect  him  well,  but  he  was  very  old,  poor  doctor  Lo- 

monnier  V    *  But  I  need  not  wait  to  be  old  to  be  a  doctor  ;  I  have 

one  year  now  to  spend  at  coIleffe»  and  then  to  study  four  ^ears  m 

Paris/    « At  Pans,'  said  poor  IsoKne,  with  sadness  in  her  voice,  and 

then  she  remained  silent  for  a  time;    rousing  herself  at  ^^^ 

cried  out,  *  surely  you  are  hungry  and  thirsty ;  copoe  into  our  hom 

we  will  find  some  eggs  »nd  cider ;  your  mother  will  not  be  home  W 

night-fall.    She  wifi  know  by  the  fine  books,  that  you  have  retonM 

and,  besides,  you  can  come  back,  now  and  then,  to  see.*  They  pus^ 

through  the  tunnel  which  Clovis  had  cut  long  ago,  and  I«>h»5 

lighting  up  her  fire,  brought  eggs  out  of  the  hen-house.  Mid  cooked 

an  om3ette  for  Clovis.     She  laid  out  on  the  table,  an  iron  spoon 

and  fork,  as  bright  as  silver,  a  plate,  on  which  a  yellow  cock  w« 

striving  to  walk  among  blue  flowers,  a  tumbler,  and  an  earthen-ware 

jug,  fifled  with  cider.    *  What  trouble  I  am  giving  you,  my  dwr 

Isoline  1*  said  Clovis,  with  his  fork  poised  in  the  mt.     *  Troubto^ 

indeed,*  said  she,  reproachftiUy,  and  then  added,  laughing,  « I  assure 

you,  that  when  I  saw  the  horns  of  the  bull  within  a  few  feet  of  m^ 

I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be  at  the  fireade  with  my  egw  and 

San/    « But,  won't  you  eat  any  thing  with  me  ?'      *  No,  I  have 
ined  ab-eady  ;  and,  besides,  I  am  so  —  with  tiie  fnght  and 
the  pleasure,  1  could  not  eat  a  bit'  ** 

.    Clovis  relates  some  particulars  of  his  college  life,  and  a^ 
about  the  neighbours  and  themselves. 

**  'As  for  us,  we  are  living  just  as  you  left  us.  I  sometimes  weA 
with  my  mother  in  the  field,  but  I  am  oftener  left  at  home,  where  I 
spin  all  day.  On  Sundays,  we  go  to  mass  in  the  monungt  aad  te 
vespers  in  the  evening ;  but  our  greatest  pleasure  is,  whoi  yo«r  ma- 
ther  gets  a  letter  from  you.  She  brings  it  in  and  reads  it  for  ns, 
and  then  we  have  enough  to  talk  about  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Bu^ 
now  that  youVe  come  home,  we  will  take  some  walks,  and  we  wiD 
go,  once  more,  to  the  wood,  where  we  pulled  up  the  honey-»ii«^ 
and  used  to  gather  nuts." 

His  mother  returns,  and  their  meeting  is  aflectionate  and 
kind.  Madame  Gosselin  will  notlisten  to  bis  proposal  of  uiiil- 
ing  himself  to  Isoline.  He  longs  to  settle,  onoe  mixe,  li 
home,  and  to  become  a  farmer,  but,  as  this  is  impossiUe,  lie 
induces  Isoline  to  promise  tlmt  sbe.will  not  manr  until  he  ett 
return,  and  claim  her  as  his  wife,  when  he  shall  nave  obtained 
his  diploma ;  and  so  they  part — ^be  returns  to  college,  and  i 
not  to  see  his  home  or  Isoline^  till  five  weary  years  shall  have 
elapsed. 
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Time  passes  on,  and  the  student's  last  year  in  Souen  has 
just  expired.  Asteria  is  preparing  to  join  him  there,  and  ac«> 
company  him  to  Paris,  having  sold  most  of  her  moveables,  and 
let  her  house  and  farm  for  the  intervening  four  years ;  and 
Isoline  has  been  helping  her  in  the  preparations  of  the  change 
of  clothes  necessary  for  Clovis  in  his  new  state. 

The  evening  before  her  departure,  Asteria  is  talking  with 
her  neighbours,  concerning  the  one,  the  only  subject  that 
ever  now  occupies  her  mind. 

"'  Aa  soon  as  Olovis  becomes  doctor/  said  she,   '  I  will  have  no 
trouble  to  get  a  good  match  for  him ;  the  boy  is  not  bad-lookine ; 
besides,  a  doctor  is  on  a  par  with  any  person,  and  may  look  out  for 
a  wife  where  he  pleases.'    At  the  first  words,  Isoline  turned  pale, 
buty  recollecting  Clovis's  promise,  she  took  heart :  not  so  her  mo- 
ther.    *  You  are  too  ambitiousj  my  dear  Asteria ;   in  the  beginning, 
you  could  scarcely  believe  in  your  dream,  and  now  you  have  done 
the  impossible :  here  now  b  your  son  received  as  ^—^^  what  is  it  ?' 
'bachelor.'    'Yes,  indeed,  bachelor,  and  maybe  doctor  some  day.' 
'  Biit  doctor  Lemonnier,  who  was  a  great  doctor  indeed — aye,  two 
whole  generations  passed  through  his  hands — was  very  content  to 
marry  a  gnrl  of  this  very  place,  the  daughter  of  poor  Onesimus 
Gonireville,  who  was  drowned,  and  was  onlv  a  fisher,  and  for  all 
that,  doctor  Lemonnier  was  not  the  son  of  a  peasant,  like  Glovis, 
no,  no,  he  was  of  a  good  family — ^his  father  was  crier  of  the  court 
at  Griquetot.   You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  Glovis  will  never  be  any 
thing  but  the  son  of  a  peasant ;  and  you  won't  add  to  his  happiness 
in  making  him  marry  into  a  family  who  will  despise  him,  and  your- 
self into  the  bargain.    As  the  old  sayine  is — the  butterfly  forgets  the 
cabbage-leaf — and,  I  suppose,  when  Clovis  becomes  doctor,  neither 
of  you  will  speak  to  me  nor  my  daughter,  though  we  are  your  old- 
est friends.'    We  may  as  well  observe  here,  that  widow  Gosselin  had 
remarked  the  sudden  paleness  of  her  daughter,  and,  besides,  she 
had  always  looked  on  Glovis  as  her  future  son-in-law.     Neither  had 
it  escaped  Asteria,  and  she  now  guessed,  from  the  bitterness  of  Zoe, 
her  ambition  to  secure  Glovis.    This  ambition  she  had  hardly  sus- 
pected hitherto,  so  unwarrantable  would  it  have  appeared.     She 
had  not  been  enlightened  on  the  point,  either  by  the  attention  [of 
the  widow,  or  by  the  constant  sohMtude  of  her  daughter.    In  her 
pre-oocapatioa  of  the  future  greatness  of  her  son,   they  seemed 
merely  to  do  their  duty,  in  helping  forward  his  advancement,  and 
this  object  was  important  enough,  in  her  mind,  to  interest  all  crea- 
tion.   The  residue  of  men  and  things  were  merely  assistant,  and 
might  be  laid  aside  for  some  other  occasion.   The  sun  appeared  to  be  of 
use,  merely  to  afford  light  for  Glovis  to  read  his  books,  and  pursue  his 
medical  studies,  and  cause  the  drugs  to  grovr  and  ripen  for  the  use  of 
Clovis's  future  patients.    '  Now  listen  to  me,  Zoe  Semmel ;  you  hav« 
just  said  some  things  that  astonish  and  distress  me,   and  now   I 
must  speak  ont  once  and  for  good.     Surely  you  are  an  ezoellent 
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neighbour,  and  I  set  great  store  by  70a,  as  well  as  hy  Isoline^  whon 
I  have  seen  ffrow  up  under  my  own  ejes*  and  who  is  a  good 
daughter,  and  as  charming  a  young  girl  as  can  be  seen  in  your  rank.' 
<  Riuik  !    And  pray  what  rank  are  we  of?     We  surely  are  peasants, 
and  daughters  of  peasants,  to  say  the  truth ;  but  I  never  heard  that 
your  family  were  any  thing  else,   or  that  you  had  sprung  from 
Charlemaene.'    *  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself;  don't  get  in  a  «»• 
sion,  but  hear  me  out :     I  say  then,  that  I  value  voursMf  and  Iscuine 
very  much  indeed,  but  still  every  one  must  fulfil  his  destiny.    There 
are  in  life  cross-roads,  where  the  best  friends  must  part    I  do  not 
wish  that  our  little  Isoline  should  make  herself  miserable,  instrivinff 
to  elevate  herself  above  her  people's  rank ;  she  is  prettv,  and  in  time^  I 
am  sure  she  will  become  the  wife  of  a  good  laborer.     '  Mj  daogfa- 
ter  and  myself  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Asteria  Gosselin ;  it  is  rery 
good  of  you  to  give  your  consent,  or  my  daughter  might  remain  an 
old  maid — a  disagreeable  thin^  I  should  sav,  if  girls  are  still  the 
same  as  we  were  at  their  age.     You  hear,  Isoline,  our  good  friend, 
widow  Gosselin,  gives  you  leave  to  wed  some  honest  peasant ;  but, 
perhaps,  this  would  elevate  you  too  much  out  of  your  proper  sta* 
tion.     I  am  sorry  she  is  not  giving  us  the  benefit  of  her  example,  as 
well  as  of  her  precept.'      *  Tou    are  vexed  without  cause,  Zoe 
Seminel ;    what  I  have  said  is  intended  for  the  g^od  of  your  dauj;h- 
ter,  whom  1  wished  to  spare  a  disappointment,  if  she  was  thinkmg 
of  Clovis.'    '  Ton  are  a  tnousand  times  too  good,  Asteria  Gosselin, 
but  don't  be  uneasy  ;  we  know,  too  well,  the  distance  that  separates 
us.    No,  Isoline  shall  never  dare  to  raise  her  eyes  to  Clovis  Gosselin, 
whose  family  is  so  illustrious,  and  whose  chateau  rises  so  proudOhr 
beside  our  humble  cabin.     Apropos  to  vour  chateau,  Asteria,  I  will 
be  onlv  doing  the  duty  of  a  gooa  neighbour,  in  advising  you  to  re- 
pair the  thatch  ;   it  is  now  so  old  and  rotten,  that  I  fear  it  ndns 
down  into  the  very  chamber  where  the  last  heir  of  the  noble  race  was 
born,   and  whom  we  "have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  look  on. 
And  now  listen  to  me,  Asteria  Gossehn,  I  forbid  mj  daughter,  fimn 
this  day  forward,  to  speak  to,  or  write  to,  or  think  or,  vour  son. 
He  is  no  more  than  if  he  had  never  crossed  our  threshold. 

Isoline  performs  the  part  of  peace-maker,  and  at  her 
entreaty  the  old  women  embrace,  at  last,  but  with  a  toj 
small  outlay  of  affection. 

When  alone  with  her  mother,  and  forbidden  to  write 
to,  or  receive  a  letter  from,  Clovis,  she  answered  meekly,  bat 
firmly : 


"  *l  will  obev  you,  mother,  but  still  God's  will  shall  happen.  I 
will  be  Clovis  s  wife  one  diay,  and  be  caUed  madame  Gosselia. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  write  letters,  as  it  takes  me  a  fort- 
night to  finish  one,  and  I  can't  find  paper  large  enough,  as  I  bait 
only  got  to  round-hand  yet,  and  bad  round-hand  too. 

Asteria  leaves  her  old  residence,  and  joins  Clovis  at  Boocn; 
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they  journey,  on  foot^  to  Paris,  and  are  four  days  on  the 
road.-  They  arrive,  she  spends  an  enormous  sum,  one  day,  in 
treating  Clovis  to  a  dinner  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  to  a  stall  at  the 
opera,  &c.  thus  giving  him  a  foretaste  of  that  for  which  he  was 
to  labor.  But  the  straits — the  misery — ^the  difficulties  they 
afterwards  heroically  and  uselessly  encountered — ^the  old  maid  to 
whom  Clovis  is  to  be  united — the  slight  hope  that  poor  Isoline*8 
constancy  and  devotion  shall  be  ever  rewarded — all  these  in  de- 
tail, we  leave  to  the  research  of  our  readers.  laoline  induces 
Monsieur  Herambert,  Clevises  old  schoolmaster,  to  teach  her  to 
write  and  spell,  and  she  keeps  a  journal,  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  Clovis,  upon  their  marriage  day,  tliat  he  may  learn  how  her 
time  has  been  passed,  and  how  her  thoughts  have  been  occupied 
during  his  absence.  The  sweet  picture  she  gives  of  her  life,  and 
the  exquisite  simplicity  with  which  the  whole  is  told — her  atten- 
dance at  mass — ^ner  praying  for  Clovis — the  care  with  which  she 
guards  a  lily,  given  to  her  by  him — and  the  trusting  spirit 
breathing  through  fdl,  reminds  us  of  John  Banim's  charming 
£liza,  in  "The  Croppy/'  one  of  those  women  who  believe, 
and  can  say,  with  Jeanie  Deans,  that  time  may  be  long  enough 
to  make  her  ''  wearv  of  her  auld  gown,  and  wish  for  a  new  ane, 
if  she  likes  to  be  brawe,  but  not  long  enough  to  weary  of  a 
friend. — ^The  eye  may  wish  for  change,  but  the  heart  never  I '' 

'Hie  next  extracts  are  from  Une  FoUe  Histoire.  Femand, 
at  his  father's  death,  has  been  left  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who 
resides  in  the  country,  and  who  has  sent  him  to  Paris,  to 
study  law,  in  the  office  of  a  distinguished  advocate. 

Femand  prefers  the  society  of  a  few  artists,  to  the  dry 
practice  of  the  profession,  and  is  found  more  frequently  in  the 
atelier  than  in  the  courts.  The  supplies  failing,  owing  to  his 
liberahty  among  his  thriftless  friends,  he  pays  a  visit  to  his 
guardian,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  brother  artists,  Charles 
Leflocq^  who  is  to  personate  his  valet  when  occasion  offers. 
We  present  selections  from  his  letters  to  Prosper,  another 
associate,  remaining  in  Paris. 

**  Our  journey  has  been  like  most  other  journies  ;  we  have  met 
with  no  adventure,  and  a  transit  of  fifty  leagues  leaves  me  little  room 
to  invent  any;  Charles  was  inside,  I  was  on  the  roof  with  three  other 
travellers,  each  of  whom  felt  it  necessary  to  give  me  a  reason,  for 
his  selection  of  sach  a  place.  One  of  my  companions  was  outside  for 
the  sake  of  the  prospect,  another  was  too  late  to  secure  an  inside 
seat,  and  the  third  was  fond  of  smoking  and  of  course,  &c  &c.  &c. 
A  strange  thing  is  vanity  ;  I  can  understand  a  fib  which  is  intended 

^  z 
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to  add  to  the  amuBement  of  the  oompanj,  but  the  lies  of  my  fellow- 
trayellers,  being  interpreted  amoonted  to  thb  ;  I  hope  you  will  not 
imagine  that  it  ia  for  want  of  money  that  1  am  obliged  like  yoa  to 
sit  on  the  roof  along  with  the  trunks.  I  was  the  more  annoyed  by 
their  impudence,  as  they  had  appropriated  the  only  three  fictions 
which  1  could  use  to  conceal  our  poverty ;  so  that  I  was  obliged 
dther  to  tell  the  truth  or  sa^  nothing.  When  I  said  that  we  met  no 
adyenturesy  I  forgot  our  fallmg  among  thieves,  which  regularly  hap- 
pened twice  a-day  ;  viz.  at  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner  m  the 
wayside  inns.   Certain  highwaymen  finding  out  that  owing  to  the  pro- 

Sress  of  civiliaationy  the  building  of  national  schools,  and  the  cntcii^ 
own  of  forests,  finding  out,  I  say,  that  the  Government  hung  them 
sometimes,  but  sent  them  frequently  to  the  go/Zeys,  felt  it  expedient 
to  admit  those  modifications  into  their  practice,  which  have  now 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  other  professions.  They  have  taken 
out  patents  and  with  an  excusable  leaning  to  their  old  haunts,  they 
have  become  inn-keepers  on  the  high  roads,  preferring  the  use  of 
traps  to  the  chase  of  old  times.  They  seduce  the  unwary  victim  by 
the  bait  of  Oood  Entertainment,  and  when  the  hook  has  stuck  in  hu 
g^lls,  the  disguised  Bobber  Chief  puts  his  captive  to  ransom,  with 
the  permission  of  the  mayor,  the  government  and  the  gendarmerie. 
Hanng  arrived  at  Nevers,  the  voiture  which  was  going  on  to  Qer- 
mont  left  us  on  the  flags,  with  the  agreeable  news  that  no  vehicle 
was  going  our  way  till  5  o'clock  next  morning ;  and  that  we  could 
not  be  sure  of  places  even  then.  We  lodged  in  the  Faubourg  with  a 
Boniface  who  did  nothing  but  talk  of  a  new  Inn  he  was  building. 
'  Sir,'  said  Charles  to  him,  '  those  are  wretched  rooms  you  hare 
given  us.'  '  Sir,'  said  the  inn  keeper, '  in  the  inn  I  am  building  there 
are  to  be  fifty  chambers  for  persons  of  quality,  and  thirty  for  thor 
domestics.'  Charles — '  The  windows  are  broken,  and  the  room 
papers  are  falling  off  in  pieces.'  Boniface — '  The  floors  are  arabes- 
qued ;  the  stairs  waxed  every  morning ;  the  beds  excellent.'  Ckaries-^ 
*  Our's  have  no  curtains  even.'  Boniface — *  There  will  beabilliird 
room,  and  a  bathing  saloon.'  Charles — *  Worse  still,  your  wine  is 
detestable.'  Boniface — '  I  have  concluded  bargains  with  the  best 
gprowers ;  my  cellar  shall  be  the  choicest  in  the  country  ;  111  only 
mention  one  certain  wine  of  Bourdeaux.'  They  are  besieged  next 
morning  by  the  owners  of  Pataches,  country  cars  without  springs; 
at  last  a  caliche  is  offered  ;  they  ask  to  see  it,  and  find  it,  thoqgfa  oI<C 
a  genuine  caliche,  with  cushions  and  springs;  hugging  them* 
selves  at  their  good  fortune,  they  achieve  ^se  out  of  the  eleven 
leagues  to  the  uncle's  house,  and  stop  to  breakfast.  Coming  out 
they  find  before  the  duor  a  most  frightful  Patache,  calculated  like 
the  others  to  send  at  every  jolt  the  heads  of  the  passengers  to  the 
roof,  whence  they  fall  again  by  the  laws  of  gravity  down  on 
the  seat  of  iron  and  wood.  Charles — *  I  would  like  to  see  the  heads  of 
the  poor  patients  that  have  just  tried  the  mercies  of  this  seat  of  small 
repose.'  Ferftand—*  They  are  breakfasting.'  CAariif*—*  The  poor 
devils  must  want  their  breakfast  badly.'  Innkeeper — *  Are  you  ready 
to  mount,  gentlemen  ?'  *  Yes,  where  is  the  vehicle.'  '  There,  to  be 
sure/  pointing  to  the  Patache." 
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It  is  drawn  by  two  wretched  beasts^  one,  in  height  some- 
what less  than  an  ass^  which  is  beaten  on  every  occasion; 
the  other  of  the  ordinary  size,  the  driver's  pet,  and  merely  en- 
treated to  "  get  on,  Liza." 

The  friends  at  length  reach  M.  Lefebvre's  honse,  he  receives 
his  nephew  cordially,  and  Charles  acts  the  valet  with  great 
propriety.  In  the  evening  he  carries  the  boots  and  shoes  to 
his  supposed  master^s  room,  and  each  in  his  turn  uses^  the 
blacking  brush.    The  following  conversation  takes  place : — 

**  Femand — '  There  will  be  a  state  dinner  here  to-morrow  ;  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  village  notables  are  invited.  My  task  will  not  be  a  whit 
easier  than  yours.  My  uncle  believes  me  to  be  second  clerk  to  M. 
Leblanc,  advocate,  rue  Montmartra.  Well,  well,  I  will  be  obliged 
to  sustain  my  character ;  all  these  old  country  proprietors  are  well 
made  up  in  chicanery :  I  will  be  at  once  detectea ;  1  that  have  never 
set  my  foot  in  the  office.  Is  it  by  painting  in  your  confounded  ate- 
lier that  I  could  have  caught  the  jargon  of  the  law  ?  However,  I  will 
lug  into  the  conversation  a  couple  of  phrases  that  I  think  will  terrify 
them  a  little,  for  instance, '  the  nullities  of  law  and  order  cannot  be 
purified  by  confirmation  nor  even  by  renovation.'  '  Ah !  that  is 
very  good,  indeed.*  *  Or,  the  cause  is  inoperative  ;  the  proof  is  in- 
admissible, and  if  thejgentlemen  of  the  opposite  side  are  not  content, 
they  must  be  very  difficult  to  please.'  '  The  boots  are  /amished : 
^ood  nieht.'  '  Good  night,  Charles.*  '  At  what  hour  m  the  morn- 
mg  shall  I  call  Monsieur  ?*  '  Monsieur  will  ring.'  Charles  aimed  a 
kick  at  me,  and  then  marched  off  with  the  boots  and  shoes." 

While  the  unde  is  conversing  with  Fernand  next  morning 
in  his  bed-chamber,  Charles  enters  and  cries : — 

**  'Monsieur,  breakfast  is  ready.*  Myself—'  My  breakfast !'  Char- 
Ui — <  Monsieur  having  mentioned  last  evening  that  he  would  break- 
fast in  his  bed-room,  I  have  got  all  ready.'  My  uncle — '  Well,  let  it 
pass  for  this  morning,  but  to-morrow,  1  hope  that  Monsieur  my 
nephew  will  do  his  aunt  and  myself  the  honor  of  takin?  breakfast 
with  us.'  Myself^*  Certainly,  uncle.'  [exit  uncle,']  *  Cbarles,  why 
do  you  make  me  breakfast  here  ?'  Charles^-*  Ton  will  see  immedi- 
atefv.'  He  went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  a  tray  charged  with 
cold  meat  and  a  bottle  of  Bourdeaux.  '  But  I  cannot  use  all  this.' 
*  I  hope  so.'  He  then  drew  a  table  to  the  bed-side,  settled  a  chair 
opposite,  sat  down,  drew  a  napkin  from  his  pocket,  took  a  glass,  and 
fell  to.  By-and-by  we  heard  footsteps ;  up  jumpec/  Charles,  napkin 
on  arm,  and  was  changing  my  plate,  when  uncle  entered,. to  mention 
that  my  aunt  was  waiting  to  see  me.  '  Monsieur,'  said  Charles, '  how 
will  you  dress  this  morning  ?'  •  This  morning  I  Ah  !  What  sort  of 
a  day  is  it  ?'  My  uncle — *  Monsieur  my  nephew,  I  hope  you  have  not 
come  down  here  to  do  the  fashionable  ?'  *  My  goodness,  uncle,  by 
no  means.'  Charles — *  Sir,  it  is  a  cloudy  mornmg.*  Myself-^*  Clou- 
dy, well  then,  I  will  put  on  my  blue  frock  and  pearl-grey  trowsers.* 
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Charhs,  visibly  disturbed,  (that  particular  article  being  hia  owb  pro- 
perty)—* I  fear  that  some  of  the  battons  are  wanting.*  Jlfy«{^*No 
matter,  get  them  sewed  on.*    lExU  unde  again.}    Cfeirle*— *But 
where  is  the  pearl-grey  you  speak  of?'    Myself-^'  In  yonr  tnmk. 
Charles^*  111  take  care  to  keep  it  there,  except  when  it  is  oo  my 
own  limbs;  by  the  way,  111  wear  it  this  very  day  myself;  besides,  I 
am  sure  you  would  tear  it,  and  to  conclude,  I  won't  let  you  haT«  it,* 
Myself^'  Oh  ho  1  Are  you  going  to  take  Mrs  on  yourself?  I'll  show 
you  sport:  I'll  manage  to  make  my  uncle  set  you  to  water  the  gar- 
den.*.    Charles^*  Well,  well,  confound  you ;  be  very  careful  of  tl» 
trowsers,  if  you  please." 


The  uncle  and  aunt  explain  to  Fernand  the  wkbes  of  hia 
dying  father,  that  he  should  espouse  a  certain  lady,  which 
lady  jernand  suspects  to  be  his  cousin,  their  own  daughter. 
In  dwelling  on  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  the  married 
state,  and  pressing  it  on  bis  acceptance,  they  manage  to  gci 
up  between  themselves  a  nice  little  domestic  broil,  in  the  height 
of  which  the  head  of  the  house  betakes  himself  to  flight,  kaT- 
ing  the  projected  marriage  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Fernand 
continues : — 

**  My  fears,  dear  Prosper,  are  only  too  well-founded.  I  see  cletrly 
that  the  defigms  of  my  rather  and  those  of  my  aunt  and  unde  are, 
that  1  should  espouse  my  cousin ;  not  that  my  cousin  is  at  all  deni- 
cable ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  a  beautiful  and  charming  young  lady. 
But  I  cannot  comprehend  the  existence  of  love  towM^  a  Toung 
girl  with  whom  you  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood;  on 
whose  person  you  have  seen  the  tedious  process  of  the  growth  of 
every  charm  she  possesses  to-day.    Julia  is  my  junior  by  four  years, 
so  that  I  still  retain  all  the  souvenirs  of  her  infancy.     I  well  recol- 
lect what  labor  it  cost  to  induce  that  habit  of  neatness  and  refine- 
ment which  is  now  her  chief  charm :  and  how  earnest  were  her  cries 
and  lamentations  whenever  a  wet  towel  approached  her  face.    W^e 
both  learned  to  dance  toc^ether,  and  I  have  still  by  heart  the  number 
of  blunders  and  awkwardnesses  which  she  had  to  ibr^^et  one  bv  one, 
before  acouiring  that  dignity  and  erace  in  her  carnage  which  now 
distinguish  her.    How  can  1  possibly  forget  the  voice  of  poor  old 
Mary  crying  without  stop  or  stay,  '  Julia,  will  you  cease  whipping 
that  top  ;'  or  « Julia,  will  you  not  be  climbing  that  tree,  like  a  boy ; 
a  pretty  employment  indeed,  for  a  young  lady.*     When  I  listen  to 
her  sweet  singing,  or  to  her  performance  on  the  piano,  oan  I  enjoy  like 
others,  these  accomplishments  for  which  I  dia  four  years'  penance 
in   listening  to  the  separate  notes  of  the  eamut,  and  all  those 
false  and  discordant  sounds  that  issued  from  cer  throat,  before  she 
could  acquire  that  thorough  command  of  time,  tune,  and  melody, 
with  which  she  enchants  us  at  present  ?  During  the  state  dinner  that 
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anything  more  profoundly  comic  than  the  gravity  of  Oharles's  wait« 
ing  at  table ;  he  never  forgot  his  part  for  a  moment.  Once  only  I 
perceived  that  he  wished  to  direct  my  attention  to  something  parti- 
culaTy  but  not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  and  not  wishing  to  attract 
notice^  I  turned  away  my  eves.  Then  skilfully  seizing  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  wanting  breads  he  approached  with  some  on  a  tray,  and 
said,  *  Ah  !  Monsieur  has  let  some  salad  fall  on  his  pearl-grey  trow- 
sers.'  Oh  I  who  could  describe,  or  imitate,  the  indescribable  and  in- 
imitable inflections  of  Charles's  voice  in  pronouncing  these  words : 
such  mystery, — such  sarcasm,— such  contempt,— such  reproach,-* 
such  bitterness,— ay,  and  such  menace  in  the  two  trifling  words  kU 
trowsera .-  viz,,  the  trowsers  which  is  not  his — which  is  mine — ^which  I 
have  lent  him — which  is  my  own  trowsers  in  effect ; — which  he  is 
soiling,— which  he  will  destroy, — which  I  am  almost  tempted  to  re- 
claim before  the  whole  company :  his  trowsers  which  I'll  never  lend 
him  again.  And  then  only  to  think  of  the  profound  meanings  im- 
plied in  his  pronunciation  of  the  simple  words,  pearl-grey,  which  to 
vulgar  comprehensions  would  seem  so  little  allied  to  them :  viz.  a 
trowsers  so  well-made, — of  such  fine  stuff, — so  delicate  a  tint,— a 
trowsers  which  has  so  often  exhibited  the  muscular  play  of  my  finely 
turned  limbs, — a  trowsers  with  such  a  perfect  fall  on  the  boot ;  my 
very  best,  and,  I  might  almost  sav,  my  only  trowsers :  a  trowsers 
that  cost  55  francs, — a  trowsers  H>r  which  my  tailor  has  not  been 
paid,  and  which  he  therefore  never  will  consent  to  replace.     Pearl- 

frey! — a  shade  so  respectable, — so  charming,— so  susceptible,^80 
eetinff, — ^which  I  have  preserved  at  the  expense  of  a  thousand  pains 
md  A  hundred  thousand  precautions— a  trowsers  which  I  scarcely 
ever  put  on,  stained  in  one  unhappy  day,  by  the  hand  of  another, 
and,  worst  of  all,  with  vulgar  salad." 

Fernand  continues  his  letter,  and  gives  his  friend  a  long 
and  interesting  disquisition  upon  the  charms  of  a  country  life  : 
he  is  fiSted  and  well  received  by  all  his  old  friends,  and  at  one  of 
these  parties,  he  meets  the  charmer  who  is  to  make  up  the  full 
sum  of  his  life's  happiness.  She  had  all  a  French  girl's  gau- 
cherie^  but  still  could  love,  and  could  cause  love,  and  so 
she  and  Fernand  became  entangled  in  Cupid's  net.  Her  father, 
a  regular  light-comedy  father,  has  resolved  that  she  shall  marry 
the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  having  first  settled  the  matter 
with  the  old  friend,  he  then,  accoraing  to  the  usual  French 
custom,  directed  the  young  lady  to  love  the  young  gentleman 
because  he,  her  father,  wished  it,  and  she  was  left  to  her 
own  feeling,  as  to  loving  him  after  marriage.  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  had  read  a  few  novels  by  stealth,  and  did  not  find 
this  proposed  union  much  to  her  mmd. 

The  father  paying  a  visit  to  the  city,  Hortense  comes  to  see 
her  cousin,  and  beholds  Fernand  for  the  first  time,  not  with- 
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oat  emotion ;  and  now  her  romance  in  the  fnture  begins  to 
sume  defined  and  correct  ontlines,  viz.  — 

Personages — an  inflexible  father  sacrificing  his  child — ^an 
odious  husband  in  perspective — a  young  gentleman  in  the 
foreground  with  black  hair,  a  lover  of  nature — ^wrapt  in  reve- 
rie, on  the  borders  of  a  stream,  under  the  shade  of  willows. 

According  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Hortense's  studies,  she 
should  have  been  attacked  by  brigands,  or  carried  away  by  afioi- 
rious  steed,  but  rescued  by  her  unknown  lover;  this,  howevitf, 
could  scarcely  take  place  in  the  unfortunate  neighboorhoody 
where  a  robbery  had  not  been  heard  of  for  ten  years,  and  where 
her  excursions  were  generally  made  on  the  back  of  a  carefolfy 
trained  donkey. 

We  will  not  trace  further  the  course  of  the  love  making. 
Like  those  people  on  the  stage  who  are  at  times  so  conveni- 
ently and  astonishingly  deaf,  our  lovers  never  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  asking  a  few  common-place  questions  of  thdr 
friends  ;  and  so  they  bring  the  ordinary  routine  of  trials  on 
themselves,  which  no  lovers  (in  fiction)  have  ever  a  chance  of 
avoiding. 

These  extracts,  we  confess,  give  but  a  very  faint  idea  of 
the  humor,  the  pathos,  the  fun,  which  appear  in  the  works  of 
Alphonse  Karr,  but  we  insert  them,  hoping  th^  may  induce 
those  who  can  appreciate  really  clever  pictures  of  French  life,  to 
turn  to  the  pages  of  this,  and  other  Untranslated  Novdists.  We 
ask  the  reader  to  peruse  these  books  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  our- 
selves have  read  them.  We  think  that  he  who  reads  in  a 
carping,  fault-finding  spirit,  is  not  a  friend  to  sound  and  ge- 
nial literature.  Novels  cannot  be  skimmed  through  with  that 
severe  cast  of  thought  in  which  we  study  metaphysics;  and  he  is 
not  a  wise  man,  who  laughs  his  way  through  Tom  Jones,  yet  talks 
of  its  moral  and  tendency  as  gravely  as  if  he  were  discussing 
some  dogma  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Where  the  heart  is  right, 
men  seldom  err  in  their  choice  of  books,  and  in  their  esti- 
mate of  authorship;  in  recommending  French  literature  to 
our  readers,  we  nave  assumed  that  they  will  understand 
us  to  advocate  only  the  reading  of  those  works  which  can 
never  cause  the  maiden's  cheek  to  blush,  or  induce  the 
youth  to  believe  that  vice  is  manly,  or  that  the  guiding  hand 
of  an  omnipotent  Ood,  does  not  rule  through  all  nature, 
from  the  roving  planet  to  the  ever  flowing  ocean.  The  reader 
cannot  misunderstand  us,  if  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  advice  of 
poor  old  Thomas  Churchyard — 
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"  The  wise, — ^weighs  each  thing  as  it  ought, 

Mistakes  no  term,  nor  sentence  wrests  awry  ; 

The  fond  will  read  a  while,  but  cares  for  nought, 

Tet  casts  on  each  man's  work  a  frowning  eye. 

This  neither  treats  of  matters  low  nor  high. 

But  finds  a  meane,  that  each  good  meaning  might 

In  all  true  means  take  Charity  aright." 

The  literature  of  France  has  been  tainted  by  the  evils  of  its 
people^  by  their  want  of  religion^  and  by  the  general  disorgani- 
zation of  society  which  so  long  prevailed.  The  terrible  results 
which  sprang  from  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  from  those  of  the 
mad  beast  Eousseau,  and  of  the  brilliant  Lucifer-like  fiends 
who  supported  the  old  Encvclop^die,  have  not  yet  been  efiaced. 
Oeorge  Sand  and  Frederick  Souli^  have  done  more  to  injure 
society,  and  to  blast  the  foundation  of  all  human  happiness, 
than  any  two  authors  who  have  written  within  the  last  forty 
years.  Keligion  has  been  made  by  them  a  matter  of  contempt^ 
of  slander,  and  against  which  the  sharpest  arrows  of  ridicule 
may  be  launched.  Those  who  know  the  brilliant,  devilish,  ge- 
nius of  Voltaire,  cannot  be  injured  or  surprised  by  the  works 
of  either  of  these  authors,  and  though  one  may  lament  that 
Madame  Dudevant  has  prostituted  her  fine  genius  to  the 
support  of  any  system  which  makes  the  breach  of  the  marriage 
vow  a  subject  of  praise,  yet  it  lessens  our  regret  when  we 
recollect  that  her  best  arguments  are  only  the  rechauSi^ 
ai^uments  of  Voltaire  and  his  school.  They  may  weigh 
with  him  who  knows  just  enough  physiology  to  make  him 
a  materialist,  enough  theology  to  make  him  an  unbeliever, 
or  enough  false  philosophy  to  make  him  a  voluptuary,  but 
to  him  who  remembers  the  fallen  position  of  the  writer, 
who  looks  around,  and  observes  the  happy  world  of  house- 
hold affections  which  this  woman  would  destroy,  the  evil  of 
the  very  worst  French  novel  must  become  powerless,  because 
it  wants  truth,  reason,  or  the  well-being  of  man  here,  or  here- 
after, to  support  its  destructive  theory.  Again,  we  repeat,  that 
French  fiction  has  emerged  from  the  cloud  with  which  it  has 
been  so  long  environed,  that  good  or  bad  novels  can  be 
obtained  just  as  they  are  required.  We  review  and  recommend 
the  good ;  the  bad,  we  try  to  bury  in  forgetfulness.  We  en- 
deavour to  show  that  whilst  some  French  novels  may  excite  a 
smile,  a  kind  thought,  or  a  noble  aspiration,  all  French  novels 
cannot  cause  a  shudder,  a  virtuous  faintness,   or  a  fit  of  mo- 
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ral  and  indignantly  pions  hysterics.     We  know  that  Souli^  and 
George  Sand  have  taoght  that  marriage  is  only  the  fiction, 
the  bugbear  of  priestcraft.    We  know  they  have  inculcated 
the  doctrine  that  passion,  that  reason,    that  our  unguided 
fancies,   should  rule  our  lives,  and  that  he  who  is  weary  of 
existence  may  seek  refuge  from  its  troubles  and  its  labors  is, 
as  they  call  it,  the  eternal  slumber  of  the  tomb.    We  recom- 
mend no  such  works  as  these  ;  they  disgrace  the  press  from 
which  they  issue,  and  lower  the  moral  character  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  perused.     If  all  the  light  literature  of 
!(  ranee  were  of  this  class,  w^  should  never  degrade  these  pages 
by  a  reference  to  it ;  but  the  native  language  of  Tiamartinf, 
of  Thiers,  of  Guizot,  and  of  Earr,  is  not  aU  poisoned  by  the 
seductions  of  vicious  teachings ;  we  can  no  more  condemn 
French  fiction^  because  it  has  been  misused,  than  we  can  con- 
demn Tennyson,  Charles  Swain,  Bulwer,  or  Thackeray,  because 
in  the  language  in  which  they  compose,  there  have  appeared 
lie  Coal  Hole  Songster,  and  the  base  and  filthy  Jfyeteries  qf 
the  Court  of  London,    In  every  profession,  and  in  every  occu- 
pation of  life,  there  are  men  who  draw  shame  and  contempt 
upon  the  calling  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  There  is  no 
gift  of  genius  that  has  not  been  abused,  tiiere  is  no  strength 
of  body,  no  power  of  mind,  that  has  not  been  misdirected; 
and  in  France,  that  brilliant  fancy  which  could  weave  gay 
spells  to  waft  us  from  the  present,  could  lull  the  sense  of  pain, 
and  calm  the  troubled  heart  in  solitude  and  weariness,  by  its  own 
bright  creations,  has  been  too  often  employed  in  painting  vice 
and  crime;  and  the  pen  wliich  might  have  guided  to  virtue,  to 
truth,  and  to  heaven,  has  frequently  been  perverted,  and  h» 
taught  that  when  man  stands  sinful  and  foul  before  his  Al* 
mighty  Creator,  he  is  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  and  is 
the  happy  and  admirable  child  of  reason.     This  is  the  dass  of 
French  fiction  generally  known  to  English  readers,  this  is  the 
species  of  literature  against  which  £nglish  moralists  should 
have  directed  their  reasonings ;  but  in  condemning  these  bods, 
they  have  condemned  all ;  tibe  moral  boomerang  having  been 
unskilfully,  and  too  strongly,  thrown,  has  revolved  upon  the 
caster;  well-meaning  writers   and  talkers,   in  endeavooriiMr 
to  show  our  people  how  they  should  avoid  ^'  the  netde,  danger, 
have,  unhappOy,  but  too  often  crushed  "  the  flower,  safety." 
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The  ground  at  present  occupied  by  College-green  originally 
formed  portion  of  a  large  village,  outside  the  city,  known  as 
"  Le  Hogges/'  a  name  subsequently  corrupted  into  *'  Hoggin- 

Seen/'  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  this  plain,  Dennod 
ac  Murchad,  king  of  Leinster,  in  1166,  founded  the  priory 
of  "All  Hallows"  or  "All  Saints,''  which,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  religious  houses,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
citizens  of  jDublin,  as  a  recompense  for  their  loyalty  during 
the  insurrection  of  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  his  deputy  in  1534. 
The  citizens,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  transferred  their 
roperty  in  the  dissolved  monastery  to  Adam  Loftus,  arch- 
ishop  of  Dublin,  for  the  foundation  of  an  university,  which 
still  preserves  the  remembrance  of  its  original  insulated  posi- 
tion, being  styled  in  all  oflBcial  documents,  the  "  College  of 
the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin."  One  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  "Le  Hogges"  is  found  in  a  French 
chronicle  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  tells  us  that  prince  Gil- 
lamocholmog,  the  Irish  ally  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  marshaUed 
his  troops  here  in  1171,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Northmen  to  recover  the  city  of  Dublin,  by  an  attack  on  the 
Eastern  gate,*  after  their  repulse  from  which  the  Irish  pur- 

*  The  fall  details  of  the  landing  of  the  Northmen,  and  their  attack  on 
"  la  porte  seinte  Marie,**  wUl  be  found  in  oar  notice  of  St.  Werbargh's- 
itreet.  The  contemporary  Norman  rhjrmer  describeB,  aafoUows,  the 
proraedings  of  Mac  Qillamocholmog,  who  was  lord  of  the  territozy  of  Ui 
boDchadha,  throogh  which  the  Dodder  (Dotkair),  flows : — 

**  Oylmeolmoch  «iUnt 
]>ehon  I*  oii(  melntenant 
Be  ett  eil  rels  pur  Telr  uU 


pd  c«l  gent  de  mn  pais. 

to  Hogg 
Dehors  la  cite,  en  nn  pleln, 


Desur  to  Hogges  de  Sustein, 


Par  agarder  la  melli 
8e  sant  iloqae  asembl6. 
Pur  agarder  ioel  estur, 
G jlmeholmoeh  se  Bint  to  Jor, 
En  ane  place  vereiment 
8«  sist  od  sa  meint  gent." 

It  would  appear  that  the  correct  reading  of  the  fifth  Une  is-~"  Desur 
le  Hogges  dessus  Stein/'  aUnding  to  the  portion  of  the  South-eastern 
bank  of  the  liffej,  formerly  known  as  'Me  Steyne'*  or  the  *'Stalne.** 
The  concluding  part  of  this  account  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  is  written 

S   A 
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sued'th<ilii'«nt)l'gi4e8t  ^itghter/dtftllejxefntrteii  ertoiig  itm^ 
to  their  Ifaips.  Vestiges'  of  remote  ttntiqaH;,  ^itetrrered  hoe 
daring  the  teign  of  Cnaidea  I;,  have  heitl  de^eribed  as  foUofI 

by  a  contemporary  writer :  '•  ■    i    ■ 

"  In  November,  1616,  as  people  were  einpl(7ect  in  tsnumag 
a  little  hill  in  the  Esat  siiburb^  of  the  cityi  of  Dublin,  in>orda 
to  form  a  line  of  fortification,  there  wu  oifliidVcired  bd  MWtnt 
sepulchre  placed  S.W.  and  NJ!.  cotupomA  Of'  aght  'hli^ 
marble  stones,  of  which  two  made  the  Mrering'  ind  wtn 
Eiapported  by  the  others.  The  length  of  thei  monumcot  «M 
six  feet  two  inches,  the  breadth  thm  fert  oae  inoh,  and  ffal 
thickness  of  the  stone  three  inches.  At  each  Oomer  of  it  WM 
erected  a  stone  four  feet  high,  and  Aear'  it  at  thef  SiW.  cod 
afiother  stone  was  placed  in  the  form  of  a  pyraoud  six  IM 
high,  of  a  mstic  work,  and  of  that  kind  of  gtAhe  whiehii 
called  a  mill-stone.  Vast  quantities  of  bnmt  oo^  lakea 
and  haman  bones ;  some  of  which  were  in  part  burned,  wfl 
some  only  scorched,  were  found  in  it,  whieh  was  looked  itpai 
to  be  a  work  of  the  Ostmen,  and  erecl«d  by  that  people  wbile 
they  were  heathens,  in  memory  of  some  petty  prince  or  naUs- 
man."  The  position  of  this  monnment  waa  dmoted  bf  i 
portion  of  it  which  existed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  wi 
^ntuij,  and  was  known  as  the  "  long  stone,  over  a^iut  MM 

iq    the  Ungnaee    tj/tAfu  tilths   flHt  Anglo^Kiimuii  tnndM  i 
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colkg^?  >:Tbe  ip^fg^timl  ineiunnoBs  of  the  native  clans  upon 
tb^rOii^  0^  Dtublin  .prohibijted  the  erection  of  hoases  upon 
Uog^pgrfusni  whS^h  fcom,  an  early  period  was  U9ed  as  a  place 
for  the  pablic  execution  of  criminals.  In  1327^  the  old 
CtbrontolerteUsusjthat  ^^agentlemanof  thefamilie  oftbeOtoolies 
fUa  TuathaUJ  in  Leinster^  named  Adam  Duffe,  possessed  by 
lom^wioked  spirit  of  error^  denied  obstinatelie  the  incarnation 
of  01^  Saviocir»  the  trinitie  of  persons  in  the  unitie  of  the  God 
bead,  and  the  resurrection  of  die  flesh ;  as  for  the  holie  scrip- 
ture, he  said  it  was  but  a  fable :  the  Virgin  Marie  he  asserted 
to  b/9  a  woman  of  dissolute  life ;  and  the  apostolike  see  erro- 
ittORiSi  £or  such  assertions  he  was  burnt  in  Hoeging-greene 
beside  ]>uhlin/f  In  1487  the  earl  of  Kildare,  lord  deputy, 
commanded  the  messenger  from  the  mayor  of  Waterford  to  be 
hanged  onHo^gin-greenforhavingbrought  word  that  thedtizens 
of  the  *'  urbs  mtacta'^  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  Laml^rt 
Bimnel.  ^*  A  place  on  this  green  was  anciently  called  Hoggen 
Buttj  where  the  citizens  had  butts  for  their  exercise  in  archery; 
and  near  them  was  a  small  range  of  buildings  called  Tib  and 
Tool,  where  possibly  the  citizens  amused  themselves  at  leisure 
times  by  playing  at  keala  or  nine-pins.  We  find  those  build- 
ings called  Tib  and  Tom,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Sichard, 
the  first  earl  of  Cork,  as  mortgaged  to  him  by  Theodore  lord 
Dockwra,  and  the  lady  Anne  his  mother,  for  three  hundred 
po^ndqr  ft^cl  rented  from  the  mortgaffee  by  sir  Philip  Percival 
at  twenty-four  pounds  per  annum.  When  a  lord  deputy 
knded,  the  sheriffs,  with  a  troop  of  horse  and  trumpeters^ 
proceeded  to  meet  him  at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  and 
at  Hoggin-green  he  was  usually  received  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  in  their  formalities.  Elections  and  public  assemblies 
of  the  citizens  were  occasionally  held  in  this  locality :  thus  we 
are  told  that — 

'*  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1528,  was  Invited  to  a  new  plaj  every  day  in 
Christmas,  Ar land Ussher  being  then  mayor, and  Francis  Herbert  and 
John  Squire,  bajliffs,  wherein  the  tajfors  actod  the  part  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  shoemakers  represented  the  story  of  Crispin  and  Cris- 
pianus ;  the  vintners  acted  ^acchm  and  his  story ;  the  carpenters 
that  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  Vulcan,  and  what  related  to  him,  was 
acted  by  the  smiths,  and  the  comedy  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn, 
by  the  bakers.  Their  stage  was  eredied  on'  Hoggin-green,  now 
called  CoUege-green — and  on  it  tbe  oHors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  of  AlUiflllowsi  oaused  two  plays  to  be 
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acted ;  the  one  representing  the  passion  of  our  SaTiour*  and  the 
other  the  several  deaths  which  the  apostler  suffered.  •  Thia  aceonnt 
may  probably,  in  its  material  points,  be  true  ;  bat  in  circamstances 
the  author  of  it  undoubtedly  errs.     For  Pierce  Butler,   earl  of 
Ossory»  was  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  from  the  13th  of  May,  152d, 
to  the  22nd  of  June>   1529,  and  from  the  intervening  Michaehnas 
the  persons  mentioned  administered  the  offices  of  mayor  asnd  bailiIBi 
Thomas  Fitz  Gerald  was  indeed  lord  deputy  for  a  very  short  time  to 
his  father  Gerald  in  1534  ;  but  then  Robert  Stillingforth  was  mayor, 
and  Henry  Plunkett  and  William  White,  bailiffs ;  so  ^at  we  are 
under  a  necessity  of  appropriating  these  entertainments  tx>  the 
government  of  the  earl  ot  Ossory.     Sometldng  upon  this  subject  is 
to  be  met  with  in  a  manuscript  in  the  college  library,  where  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1541,  wherein  Henry  Till,  was 
declared  king  of  Ireland,  there  were  present — the  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Desmond  ;  the  lord  Barry ;  Mac  Gilla  Phadrig,  chieftaine  of 
Ossory ;    the    sons  of    O* Bryan,   Mac   Carthy    Mor,    with    masy 
Irish   lords  ;   and    on   Corpus   Christ!  day   they   rode  about  the 
streets  with    the    procession  in    their   parliament  robes,  and  the 
'  Nine   Worthies'    was    played ;   and    the  mayor    bore  the  mace 
before  the  deputy  on  horseback.     The   Sunday    following,   king 
Henry  was  proclaimed  king  of   Ireland  in  St.  Patrick's   cfaurcfa, 
and  the  next   Sunday  they  had   tournaments  on  horseback,    and 
running  at  the  ring  with  spears  on  horseback.*  Sir  James  Ware  hints 
at  the  same  thing  in  a  few  words :  '  Epidas,  comoedias,  et  certamina 
ludicra,  quss  sequebantur,  quid  attinet  dicere  ?'  '  It  is  needless,'  says 
he,  '  to  relate  what  feastings,  comedies,  and  sports  followed.*     It  is 
said  also  in  the  college  manuscript  before  cited,  that  in  an   expedi- 
tion made  against  James  Mac  Council  by  the  lord  deputy  Soaaex  in 
1557)  he  was  attended  by  John  Ussher,  captain,  and  Patrick  Balkely, 
petty -captain,  with  sixty  of  the  city  trained-bands,  and  upon  ttielr 
return  the  *  Six  Worthies'  was  flayed  by  the  city,  and  toe  mayor 
gave  the  public  a  goodly  entertainment  upon  the  occanon,  found 
tour  trumpeters*  horses  for  the  solemnity,  and  gave  them  20s.  in 
money." 

In  the  reign  of  James  L  the  only  buildings  of  m- 
portance  on  Hoggin-green  were  a  Bridewell  for  the  reception 
of  vagrants,  and  a  large  edifice  known  as  '^  Carye's  hospital/' 
situated  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  bank  of 
Ireland,  all  to  the  North  of  which  was  a  strand,  partly  covered  bj 


*  The  lord  deputy.  Sir  Antony  Sentleger,  in  his  despatch  dated 
Kilmainham,  26th  June,  1541,  writes  to  the  king  as  foUows : — *'  And 
for  that  the  thing  passed  so  joyously,  and  so  niiche  to  the  oontentatka 
of  every  person,  the  Sonday  foloing  ther  were  made  in  the  citie  greafea 
bonfires,  wyne  sette  in  the  stretis,  greate  festinges  in  their  liowtei^ 
with  a  goodly  sorte  of  gunnes.'*  The  *'  Nine  Worthies*'  ooBsisted  of 
Hector,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julias  Csssar,  Joshua,  David,  Jmdam 
Msccabftus,  king  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  GodJfrqr  of  BooiUoK. 
Shakespeare  refers  to  them  in  "liOre's  labour  lost,**  and  in  the 
part  of  **  King  Henry  ir." 
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theLiffey;  the  collegethen  forming  the  Eastern  boundaiy^of  the 
city.  GsTje's  hospital,  originally  intended  for,  but  never  used 
as  an  infirmary,  received  its  name  from  its  builder,  sir  George 
Carew,  queen  Elizabeth's  treasurer  at  wars,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Totnes  for  the  services  which  he  rendered  the  crown 
of  England  by  disuniting  and  decimating  the  Irish  clans, 
during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  president  of  Munster.  Like 
manv  of  Elizabeth's  favorites,  Carew  was  both  a  soldier  and  a 
scholar;  his  manuscript  collections,  preserved  at  Lambeth, 
contain  documents  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance 
connected  with  Anglo-Irish  history.  During  Michaelmas, 
1605,  and  the  two  succeeding  terms^  the  courts  of  law  sat  in 
Carye's  hospital;  and  government,  in  1606,  contemplated  the 
purchase  of  the  house,  but  being  unwilling  to  pay  four 
thousand  pounds,  the  sum  demanded  by  Carew,  the  latter  set 
it  to  sir  George  Ridgeway,  who  succeeded  him  as  treasurer. 
The  "hospitaP'  was  afterwards  transferred  by  the  earl  of 
Totnes  to  sir  Arthur  Basset,  and  from  him  it  passed 
to    Arthur    Chichester,    whence   it   acquired  the  name   of 


*At  the  entrance  from  Hog^n-green  to  Dame-Btreet  stood  *'  the  blind 
gate,*'  which  appears  to  hare  been  removed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  citisens  having  represented  in  1662  that  is  was  "whoUy  useless, 
and  that  the  farther  continuance  of  the  standing  thereof  wiU  not  be 
without  much  danger  to  his  majesty's  subjects."  Pursuant  to  an  order 
c€  the  house  of  commons  the  following  letter  was  written  by  their 
speaker  on  the  1 9th  April,  1661,  to  be  communicated  by  tlie 
lord  mayor  to  the  aldermen: — '*  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  the 
house  of  commons  having  received  a  petition  from  divers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  therein 
ezi^residng  th^  danger  that  they  and  other  his  majesty's  subjects, 
who  have  occasion  to  pass  to  and  from  the  College-green,  are 
Kabila  unto,  by  reason  Of  the  tottering  condition  of  the  gate  called  the 
Bfind-gate^  «tandin^  upon  the  entrance  of  the  said  green  next  unto 
X>amaBke*0treet,  apd  taking  notice  themselves,  that  the  said  gate  is 
ninch  decayed^  and  being  very  sensible  of  the  ill  consequences  which 
may  happen  by  the  ISUI  thereof  to  the  adjoining  inhabitants,  and  to 
other  persons,  that  at  such  a  time  may  be  going  by  that  place  about 
either  public  or  private  affairs ;  and  considering  also,  tha,t  the  said  gate 
if  no  strength  or  ornament  to  the  oit^,  and  is  very  inoqmmodious,  in 
respect  of  the  strait  and  narrow  passage  under  the  same,  have  therefore 
commanded  me  to  recommend  it  to  your  specdal  oare«  that  the  said  gate 
may  be  forthwith  taken  down,  and  that  no  other  for  the  future  may  be 
erected  in  the  same  place  i  in  doing  whereof  much  prejudice  will  be 
prevented,  the  entrance  into  that  part  of  the  city  will  become  more 
graceful,  and  your  oonqiliance  to  the  desires  oC  the  hou^  will  be  further 
maoilested,  which  is  all  at  present  I  have  to  signify  unto-  you,  and  re- 
main your  loving  friend,  John  Temple,  speaker." 
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"  Chichester-liouse,''  Iii.au  offibial  idbcu^neiit  9f.*!^^iieHiimeit 
is  desocibed  as  a  large  BMOsioa  wiUi  a  giateJKHJUie,  agnnba, 
and  piantations ;  we  aka  find  notice  of  housea  ib  "  McaiMn's 
fields/'  near  "  Le  Hoggen-gre^ne,*^  atid  of  a  piece  of  knd  in 
the  same  vicinity  styled  *' Mension's  inantle.^  Sir  Arthtxr 
Cluchester,  from  whom  tke  ttpnse  ri^yed  iU  second  nazoe, 
having  in  early  life  been  obliged  to  fly  from  ^glaad  to  ese^ 
the  consequences  of  a  robbery  which  he  p<Ape<7ated  apon  4»e 
of  queen  Elisabeth's  purvevors,  repaired  tp  France  and  l^xn 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  under  Henri  TV.,  from  whoo 
he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  :  he  was  subsequently 
pardoned  by  the  queen  and  employed  bv  her  in  Irdan4 
where  his  eminent  services  procured  him  the  command  of  tlie 
forces  stationed  in  Ulster.  In  1604  h«  was  appointed  loni 
deputy,  and  sent  the  first  English  yadges  of  asaise  into  Goa- 
nacht ;  while  his  exertibns  in  canying  (mt  the  pfantaion  of 
Ulster  were  rewarded  by  large  regal  grants  ip.  that  prCTince, 
together  with  the  title  of  baron  of  Bdfast  i^  1612*  An  on- 
published  remembranoe-roU  of  James  I.  eiNitaiiis  4hie  firfW- 
ing  account  of  sir  Arthur's  departure  from  Dilblin  in  1614, 
when  he  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  furnish  eridente 
relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Aoman  Catbolicd.or 
Becusants  :•— 

"  Memorandum,  quod  die  Saturni  proximo  ante  festum  aapfiti  jPa- 
tridi,  epificopiy  existente  zij  die  Marcii«  aano  regni  dicti  dooiai 
regis  nunc  iaoobiy  Anffliie*  Francis  et  Hibermc  xi.o., .  ^  Scoti* 
xlvii.0.9  prenobilia  Artnurus  Chichester,  eques  auratus,  dominitt 
Chichester  de  Bellfauste,  et  hnjus  regni  Hibemise  deputatus  gene> 
ralis,  sceptrum  ejusdem  r^gni  susceptns  per  spacium  novem  annonun, 
hebdomadarum  quinque  paucorumquci  insurer,  diemiB,  navem  in- 
tra portum  Dublinii  conscenscus  est  in  quadam  navicula^  sciiicet  rs- 
gis  majestatis  quse  hoc  nomine  insignitur  Le  Moone,  cujus  BererTey 
JNewcomen^  filius  et  hseres  Boberti  Nemeomeuy.imliti^,  iprafeetus 
erat,  ut  versus  An^Uam  transfereretur,  (f  do^ow^  juajROcat^^^Ckiebaf- 
ter- house  coocomitatus  ad  locum  nomine  gaudentem  i£»  *Bxaga 
ende,  quo  receptus  fuit  in  cyifibam  naviculsd'praedietby'i^fereB- 
dissiino  in  Christo  patre  Thoma  archiepkwi6t>0  'l>«a)lilliij''fiiMni0 
eancelfairio,  et  tnpticiter  digno  et  noUli  Wbormas^  ^TtrntitmSo, 
Richardo  Wiegfeild^  milite»  quo4  ipr8efe«|t.iat.r#]/i^t^adg^]a]ms»^ 
dum,  se  absente,  dominos  justiciarioSi  totidemque  aliis  junsconsoltis 
aliisque  militibus,  generosos  et  pendonarios  qui  tunc  temporis  seoa- 
tui  versati  fuere.  Itidemquei  maiore)  decuTtoniba^  yioeoamitibQi 
et  majdn^a  prsecipuaque  parte  civiiun  plebidmque  multitudine  uifiDits 
dvitatfe  DutliivH  hi  omnes,  pmni  ex  parte,  equit  instruett,  aiaar« 
affectionesque  erga  tarn  nobilem  pheclaruraque  proregem  expHoiM- 


-^%wP?^PVP  ^^  admiranda  ^^pientia,.  siiwalari  dezteritatc^  in. 
iredibUi  pati^nii^  IdbfilH  rfimentia  ac  habilitate  atqife  rdlirfosa 
Mrni  Uyfuaht^  Yj^  *i 'jyopuli  at^e  rei^mbUciB  contnait  «ibi 
v«m«ram<4c'eatiaaKnon^m' sm  prinoipis,  afFeciones*  subditor^iaqQe 
, wliWAia  aUgBBariiim  ^t  fere^aanoiani  admiraeionpm  et  reyeretitiamy 
l^.tafi^esf^^magnf^  PUXOglona  et  grp^ia^  ad  sammam  nobilitatis  splen- 
aorein  ^ummam^ue  honoris  ampTitudinem  pervekitus  est^  a  serenissi- 
xna  ttajestatt^  pet  fiteras  nominatim  accersitus ;  non  a  regno  re?oca- 
««■,  Md  de  laakittkik  g98nrlssiaiiMiie  totm  r^gni  in  negotua  cum  regia 
mBi^MtM$a  (^omiiliunu^  et  t>yope^eln^  nura  reverBurui*" 

Tbk  fbUowiig  is  a  .contemporary  notice  of  his  return  from 
this  journej  i'-^ 

**Uppn  the  3th  of  June  there  came  a  packet  of  letters  out  of 
Kngland^  whereb;  H  was  known^  that  the  parliament  was  once  more 
to  be  aHjoumed,  viz.— to  the  llth  of  October^  and  that  the  king's 
majesty  was  to  begin  a  progress  upon  the  20th  July;  wherebj  it 
was  'judged  that  tfaere  shotnld  be  some  longer  stay  made  of  the  lord 
deputy's  etoiing  oyer,  who  was  then  in  England.    But  the  king 
ofODg  prepared  for  his  progress,  licensed  the  lord  deputy  to  depart 
and  return,  into  Ireland^  who,  after  he  bad  taken  his  leave  of  the 
^o^^f  departed  from  London  on  Monday,  the  llth  of  July,  bebig 
atoompanied  with  sir  Henry  Poore,  sir  Robert  DuH^y,  sir  Charles 
^ramot»  sir  Adam  Loftus,  -  sir  Roger  Jones,  sir  £dward  Moore^ 
and  many  other  gentlemen  of  worth,  who  attended  his  lordship,  and 
arriyed  with  him  at  the  head  of  Howth,  upon  the  26th  of  July,  yery 
early  in  the  morning ;  and  the  same  day  in  the  afternoon  the  lor<u 
justices,  with  as  many  of  the  nobility  as  were  near  at  hand,  and  also 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  the  aldermen  and  commons, 
rode  forth  to  meet  the  lord  deputy,  by  whom  he  was  received  most 
joyfully,  and  attended  upon  with  great  troops  of  horsemen  of  all 
estates  ridmg  from  Howtn  towards  Dublin ;  and  as  he  entered  the 
city  he  resumed  again  his  mi^esty*s  sword  of  justice  and  estate  in 
his  own  hands,  which  was  borne  before  him  by  the  lord  of  Howth'; 
and  so  riding  most  honorably  with  great  applause  and  rejoicing  of 
the  people,  he  passed  through  the  city  and  went  to  his  own  house  at 
Hoggeu-green.** 

dhichester  was  again  appointed  lord  deputy  in  1614^  in 
whic^  year  the  harp  wfts  for  the  first  time  marshalled  in  the 
arms  of  England.  Having  resigned  the  office  of  chief 
governor^  be  was  created  lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland ;  and 
in  162£  proceeded,  as  the  king  of  England's  ambassador,  to 
the  Palatinate  in  Qearmany.    He  died^^  without  issue,  in  1624, 
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*  I!nmi  an  unpublished' memofandum-'roU,  of  j^^  count  qS .^ffliitqnex, 
of  the  third  year  of  C^iavlesI^,,  w^.^qd  tliatt  i^t  his  ^eo^ase.  ^^>^^^' 
Ghiohester,  among  other  debt^  Qwed  to  the  king  a  suso^  .pf  xJy,O0o, 
which  his  brother  discharged  by  Qale  of  a  portion  of  his  estates,  in  the 


s^lid  his),  estates  passed  to^liis.  bvother^  tiv  Edkard  Chifiheita; 
ivL  whose  favor  the  peerage  was  rddved  with  the  additieml 
honor  of  viscount  Cftichestei',  of 'OarridJe^gug.  Chichester 
house  was  snhsequent^y  '  tenanted  t)y*9jrJf61j^^  who, 

{q,eonjanctiQ^  V^  ^ir  Williaip'  Piur90i^,..^aa.  appointed  lofd 
justice  of  ]jelandiiiil640.  v  .•«.-, 

'  *  Sir  John  Bprla^e  ha4,  io  Hollandfenteriaioe^  the  principles  of  the 
Calvinist3«  |>ut  had  .i^op'^  of  ^l^ir  turbu^eat  apirit ;  bp^wa?  quiet  and 
easy  in  his  hature,  or  ordibary  parisi  and  without  either  art  c« 
design.  He  had  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  countries, 
wbere  he  serre/d  (befbrei^he  truce  in)  leo^.j  He  badr  ^luived  faiouelf 
yer ▼  well  in  t)ie  commands,  wherein  he  h^  been  eraplojed  there, 
knd  had  gained  a  good  refutation  for  nls  qiilltarj  ski.lL  When  he 
returned  frot/i  abrdid,  he  wils  thought  a  proper  person  to  Iieep  up 
difidplitia  in  the  Irtoh  ^fpij,  '^ad'a  coinpady  «f  n>ot  and  a  troop  &[ 
] J 

ezeeutidii- cf  wHicH  be  hkdil*)ld1id^^ir  Samuel 'Smith  *'*mn  atelate 
tttaito  in-  feeisinipie  of  the  hxmH  -oatlfd'*0ai7e*i  hoepical,  aad  more 
lately  calM  ChidkeflkeBihomse,  and  etber  'the  prenusee  thereviiito  to- 
loii||i«g«"  \o  him^  and  liis  beize  for  erer,  for  a  valnable  rnni  of  monqr ; 
Chiebeaber  '^  beijag  wUliug  to  piurte  with  the  eaid  bouae  ralher  than  with 
anf  other  parte  of  his  estate,  in  regard  it  lay  most  semote  from  aaf 
parte  of  his  dwcUinge/'  It  also  appears  that  the  '*  said  booae  was  modi 
decayed  and  ruinous  ,aud  still  decayinge,**  by  reason  that  Chichester 
"could  nut  make  his  aboad  there, '*^  peither  could  he,  from  the  opposi- 
sion'of  the  f(^0ffled,  *'set  the  same  for  a  valuable  rent.**  Sir  Sunuel 
Smith,  howerer,  having  olirtained  possession,  •'  bestowed  much  money 
and  cost  in  buildioge  and  repairinge  the  said  house  to  his  greate  charge 
and  expense,'*  but  on  his  "agreeing  and  contracting  with  others  to 
pees  unto  them  a  lease  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  house,**  the  feolfes, 
desirous  of  obtaining  it  themselves,'  refused  to  imtify  the  agveeMeit, 
to  which,  however,  th^  were  compelled  to  asMut  by  a  4eme  gme 
•/at.  the  kinjps  courts,  Dublin,*'  12  June,  1627.  In  ld44«  Axxhv, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  viscount  Chicheater,  unable  longer  to  cop- 
port  the  royal  cause  in  the  Korth  of  Ireland,  repaired  to  Dublin*  what 
he  joined  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  was  appointed  a.  privy  couociUor, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  his  distinguished  loyalty,  received  from 
Charles  r.  the  title  of  earl  of  Donegal,  in  1647,  in  which  year  be  wu 
one  of  the  hostages  sent  by  Ormond  to  the  English  parliament  as 
surety  for  the  delivery  of  Dublin.  The  first  earl  of  Donegal  died  in 
I€7i4v*  having  in  lt>68  granted  an  annuity  to  tho  Unrrenity  of  Dublin 
l»r  .the  es^hlisbment  of  a  mathematioai  lectuiv,  to  be  called  <*  tke  lecture 
$^4  lee^urer  of  the  foundation  of  Arthur,  earl  of  I^egal ;  ttie  lectonr 
to  read  the  lectures  every  tenn,  ,aod  privately  toinstt«ct«U  derimus 
to  learu  the  mathematics,  but  mffrei  ei|peciiiUy:««cbiaapb«ald  be  bKNRght 
^P  ^^?J'h^  sch^I  of  Belfast,  erected  by.bimi,  Fh^W  he  made  «  provi- 
sion foi*  poor'  scholars  to  be  |)roug'ht  up  in  leaminA.!' 
^Thfe'  i^enr  repres^Atatlve  of  this  family  is  Geocge.  Hamiltoo 
€mi<Ai^^r,  eati'  ot  .fielfost  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  baron  Fisber. 
wick  of  Fisherwick,  and  baron  of  Ennisbowen  and  Carrickferans  in 
tto p^:ragei of  Great  Brilain.     ...    i.. 
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heme  ^t^  liim  ;  anA  v^ta,  upon  tbrd  Canlfield's  resiffnation,  made 
toaster  of  the  ordnance.  Iie«nad  made  no  great  gain  dj  his  employ- 
ments* and  bad  bu(  a  moderate  fortune.  He .  ivaa  a  good  soldier* 
but  understood  nothing  else :  he  was  now  grown  old,  unaetive,  and 
Indolent ;  and  When  he  was  made  lord  justice,  he  gave  himself  very 
little  trouble  *ahoUt  the  exercise  of  his  authority^  leavinr  all  to  the 
management  of  his  colleague,  sir  William  Parsons,  who  being  of 
an  imperious  and  assuming  temper,  was  willing  enough  to  ease  him- 
self of  the  burden ;  so  the  government  of  these  two  lords  justices  in 
Ireland  passed  much  like  tne  consulship  of  Cesar  and  Bibulus  at 
Rome." 

Ou  the  night  of  the  22nd  October^  1641,  Parsons,  at  his 
own  house,  received  information  from  Owen  (yConoUy,  of 
the  attempt  intended  to  be  made  by  the  Irish  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  city  on  the  following  day,  as  narrated  by  the 
son  of  Justice  Borlase  : 

'<  At  first,  the  lord  Parsons  gave  little  belief  to  the  relation,  in 
regard  that  it  came  from  an  obscure  person,  and  one,  as  he  conceived, 
somewhat  distempered,  at  that  time,  with  drink,  delivering  his 
story  besides  in  so  broken  a  manner,  that  it  scarce  seemed  credible  ; 
wfaerevpon  his  lordship  let  him  go»  strictly  charging  him  to  return 
back  the  same  evening  with  what  further  discoveries  he  could  make. 
Tet  in  the  interim,  the  lord  Parsons  being  touched  with  the  relation, 
repaired,  about  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  to  the  lord  Borlase,  at 
Chichester-house,  without  the  town,  and  disclosed  to  him  what 
Owen  O'Conally  had  imparted,  which  made  so  sensible  an  impres- 
sion on  his  colleague,  as,  the  discoverer  being  let  go,  he  grew  infi- 
nitely concerned  thereat,  having  none  to  punish  if  the  story  should 
prove  false,  or  means  to  learn  more,  were  it  true.  In  the  dis- 
turbance of  which  perplexitv,  Owen  O'Conally  comes,  or,  as  others 
write,  was  brought,  where  the  lords  justices  were  then  met,  sensible 
that  his  discovery  was  not  thoroughly  believed,  professing, '  that 
whatever  he  had  acquainted  the  lord  Parsons  with,  touchmg  the 
conspiracy,  was  true  ;  and  could  he  but  repose  himself,  the  effects 
of  drink  being  still  upon  him,  he  should  discover  more.'  Where- 
upon he  had  the  cunveniency  of  a  bed.  In  the  interim,  the  lords 
justices  summoned  as  many  of  the  council  as  they  could  give  notice 
to»  to  their  assistance,  that  night,  at  Chichester-house.  Sir  Thomas 
Rotheram,  and  sir  Robert  Meredith,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
came  immediately  to  them.  They  then,  with  all  diligence,  secured 
ike  gates  of  the  city*  with  such  as  they  could  most  confide  in,  and 
strengthened  the  warders  of  the  castle,  which  were  a  few  inconsi- 
derable men,  with  their  foot  guard  usually  attending  their  persons, 
charging  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  to  be  watchful  of  all  persons 
that  should  walk  the  streets  that  night.  However,  many  of  the 
conspirators  escaped  over  the  river,  or  at  least  lay  concealed  in  citi- 

*  See  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  justices,  laisu 
QoARTERLT  Review,  No.  VI.  2d6. 


ihoMt  whp  .wwe.hpQUflfbt  before .  %he  ^orA  jrastices  Aad  W^^  ^ 
Raines  Warren,  sir  Pl^elim  O'Neal'^  « errant,  atod  JPtol  H'lfeaV  ^ 
active pHeat,  thougb  neither  o#  thM^ tlMh  ir^^  AiMTtntf-tibfe 
btteh,  &i0id' mettis  to  gel  ainM^ir>iif.#UckiaviEbelfe/lki9|«ftiif 

^»^iimiAee  ^f.th«^  JCPbeUio^a  Tbifist  J^fUih  Oge^M^cMiM^m* 
grandijoh  bj  hip  motW  to  ,tbe  tAiytor,  Tir  0^  a  geolXttiift  of 
Sood  fortune  m  the  cottirty  oif  Mdna^tui^,  ^^6  liad. wrred  tts  m 
BteatenanC'COkmel  in'th^  mg-  of  %iiii^e'  ^iuirttM>l^i»%Uft^  MtM 
UtHe  fetfMttide^  spppei^eiidM.hifofe  daj  ift  Ufl  «wii  ^o^ging  pw 
(Oiewater*  »««•  Iho  Jwy-k^4  brong|it  to  Chichester  hooae^whwp 
upon  examination,  he  did,  withont  much.  ^ifficuRy,  confess  the 
plot,  resolutely  telling  them  •  That  on  that  teiry  dmj;  H  vas  wnr 
BboKt  fiveia  the  morniigb  |hoi23rd  <d  Qci^l^  L64U  that i^l  the 
fiyrts  and  atrtng  pieces  m  Irelatid  wpuld  be  token ;  that  be  withtbe 
lord  MaoGuire,  Hugh  Bim,  i^plaio  Briaa  O'Neal.  ^joA  sevwl 
other  Irish  genillfimmii  were  oam^  up  ejipvessly  to  aorpriiia  theaaaOt 
of  DnbliB ;  aad  that  iventj  mea  put  oi  i^ach  oQuoti  of  tbf  kiagci9n 
were  to  be  here  to  jeiniwith  them..  That^  aU  th^L  WiU  and.geaiia' 
men  in  &e  kingidoaaw^hal  vteff0;I?i9)M8»wave  f»ugi«se4  io  tM».^i 
tiwt  what  vas  that  <dajr  Io  W  d^we-MI  othfif  jwrta  of  ihi|^«mt¥7» 
vai  80  hr  adTailoed  br  that  liim^a  a»  it.  ^a» .  impossible  foridie  vit  i^ 
man  to  ftreTeal  U/  And  withal  to)d  theaa^  tnat  it  wa*  tpjte  thqr 
had  him  in  their  poller,  and  mighi  use  him  how  the^  pleasad;  1^ 
lie  was  sure  he  would  be  Mvenged«  Before  Marabou  waa  appm- 
handed,  Owea  0'Qonailj(haTing»  on  hi?  repose,  recoT^red  hiiaseK 
had  his  examination  takei).«»^Ip..tbe  interim,  while  Owen  O'ConaRj 
was  examinmg,  MacMahon,  walking  in  Chichester-haU,  drew  with 
chalk  several  postures,  some  on  gibbets,  others  groTcIling  on  the 
ground ;  intimating  how^hirfkncy  nui'ou  what  waa  tihen  actixi^  so 
little  did  he  dread  the  event.  The  night  being  thus  passed  over,  the 
lords  justices  removed  themselves,  for  their  better  securitj*  into 
the  castle,  where  the  body  of  the  council  attended,  them.** 


■fc«»  «»ii* 


*  An  unpublished  official  manuscript,  quoted'  in '  one  fft  out  teMT 
papers,  contuns  the  fbUovring  report  of  a  court  m&rtial,  held  in  the 
a»tle  of DubUn,  on  24th  March,  16SI :  "John  HJ^thiOT.  infohd^ 
Thomas  FoweUn  Charles  Baker,  souldieri  'dfeftftdimir'T™^***™"" 
being  abused  for  stealing  of  three  barrjels  bT•aMt'bd^d^^thi^lP^&^ 
and  thereof  found  guilty,  it  was  dediSBed'WitBalccar'Aottltflie'wtt^pt 
two  several  days  through' the  town,  fW>m'Ohidie^r-hoitae  to  7attie^ 
gate,  and  receive  fif^  lashes  eachtyme,  in  regard  he  wae  onee  omdshed 
before  for  a  like  offence ;  and  it  was  decreed  thht  l*oweli  should  bi 
whipt  but'once  through  the  towne,  at  whioh  tyme  he  is  to  reoeire  tffin 
Usli^.  itibeing  his  first  offbnce."  The  coinmander  of  the  fatOf$  s 
'£mnd.  during  the  Protectorate,  tells  us,  that  *<  Bleibre  mj  dep0- 
tUre  Ud^),  the  luayot'  and  aldermen  of  Bublin,  having  formed  the 
Uiuitla  of  tlut  place,  whereof  both  officers  and  soldiersiiad  taJ^en  ^ 
engagement,  they  w6x^  desirous  to  give  some  puhliek  expresioa  of 
thek  affection  to  the  conmionweaith ;  and  to  timt  end,  on  Che  d^ 


plabe  of  titi<^^b  parHiuneDt/ whj^'  iktaen^led  tberb^^6r'thl 
xuvttiioe,  Du  the^th  lofL:^;.  1681.  Tlus  event  vaa,  bailed 
witii^joybytiHidtiiKQ^'nho'had^ertrdj  Mt.  thecvila  eutailM 
Ob  Dioblin  tiy,the"a^>!«nt«ei9ai  vmfloqbenf  Mi  i>k&  sbtlitimt 'irf 
their  pammdtt  by  Cipiiiwellj  the  latter' bariiig'biwirfit'tfVfli 
a  few  of  Ha'  »dbcTeiita  to  sit/  at  London  as  irisli  ii^pr^sebi' 
tatives.  /Uua  pjejudioi&l  «iuoB  beinginoiv  r^ieaied,.  ve.  aoi 
told  that,  cmeeqiMDllv,  "a-  migbt^  i]^^  of'  moBsj  ,mt» 
observed 'to' 4ro«  in  invalid';""  afldaetj^mpoTBry  statemnA 
tellauajhat,  ml663,  .  ;,,',,    i      :    '      ',     . 

«  AfHer  two  <^«Brs  fttteAdanrb  in  E^Iaod,  npoa  the  MtthnuMt  i^ 
IreUoi  (there  od  tint  for^e),  b;  oil  pM-sMu  ani^  partlM  here  tfait 
were  connderahl^  ititerested  in  H^  the  parliaiOeiA^  beinv  cblkd  her^ 
*nd  the  mftin  tettleiieiit  of  Ireluid  iroandxip  in  England,  and  fitt 
krto  the  <hibe  of  Ormoad'fl  bulds  to  pftH  bere  into  an  act,  U)  [Mr* 
■ODi  eane  (rrer  in  a  ghoal,  either  to  Bttend  to  their  otm  oanonv- 
nient*  in  the  mun,  or  more  paniciulMri;  to  uiaJc*  their  canrt  to  the 
lord  Rentena^t,  npoB  whom  Ma  mjestj  bid,  at  that  tine,  in  a  mat*- 
be^iWhoHy^volvedthecKreanddtspoBltlDn  of  allaflkirsin  tkisldn^ 
dort.  Ttinr  ttude  a  BDiMett  and  ihightf  itep'  of  that  inae  i^noan, 
Vbi(4i  had  fbr  two  years  ran  peTpetMH j  oat  of  Ir«jand  into  £n^Iaii4 
wid  kept  h  all  at  home.  Nor  ia  the  very  expeiMe  of  the  duhe  of 
Onnond'fl  own  great  patrimonial  e8t«t«,  with  tbht  of  aeveral  oth«t 
ramllies,  that  came  orer  at  that  time,  of  small  eonrideration  in  tfat 
M«ckof  this  kingdom."  -  ■■ 

An  Eugliah  hiatoritui  infonns  as,  that  the  splendour  ot 


I  deugned  to  edibark,    Uiej  drew  tbdr  IUpmi  into  the  fletd.  oot^ 

lilting  of  about  twelre  hundred  foot,  and  one  hnndred  and  twentj 

hoT*e,  that  I  might  TJew  tfaem,  and  report  to  the  pariiameDt  tbelr 

mdioen  to  aerr«  the  i^ublick. 

coacbe*.  audi,  with  the  oA 

Tiew  of  them  aa  they  wete  dra' 

well  eq,uippedt  and  drawn  op : 

veifiinmuice  aC.tt^eir  eierctaa 

Dave  been  long  in  the  tenice^ 

eerre  the  caiue  of  God  and 

endeaToun,  aad  promifed  to  1 

just  right*  ami  libertkea.    liVli 

lea*a  i^  each  officer  at  the  he 

that  erening  to  my  hoaie  at  JV 

laod.     The  commiuiooers  of 

aocompanj  roc  about  half  a 

army  would  have  attended  me 

I  would  not  permit  air  Uard 

to  go  furtber  than  half  way."  ..         ,  .,  "■,"; 
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Boblin  at  this  pdrioA  was  a  '^  kiiid  of  epitdme  it  wfiit  bad 
been  at  London  upon  bis  inajesty*s  bappj  restoration/'  No 
Ittniiament  ^  assembled  in  IseUna  £^on;i  the.  J.5th.  oC  Aprfl, 
1663,  to  the  26th  Ootober,  1665 ;  in  the  latter  year  the  act 
of  settlemtot  was  finally  pas^ed^  whieh,  in  a  most  unjnstifiabk 
manner,  cotifirm^d  the  Cromwellian  adventurers  in  the  posses- 
idon  of  7>80O,UO0  acres  of  land  wrested  from  the  Irish 
adherents. of  the  Stuarts.  A  .letter  written  &om  Dubliii  in 
December,  1666,  saya: 

.  "  The  small  pox  is  much  in  this  eity,  and  fevers  which  seize  upoo 
several  in  the  same ,  bouse  ;  yet  (God  be  praised)  not  many  die,  of 
the  plague  none,  neither, here,  nor  in  any  other  parts  of  this  kiiig* 
dom.  The  grand  blU  of  settlement  is  now  upon  the  very  point  of 
concluding,  Wimting  qi\I^  one  Teading^  which  had  been  performed 
this  day,  had  not  the  night  prevented  us,  and  therefore  is  adjonmed 
till  Monday^  the  16th  instant.'' 

In  the  sncceeding  February  the  same  authority  informs  us 
that  the  "  town  is  very  full  of  people,  by  reason  of  the  terme, 
parliament^  and  commissioners  of  claimes,  yet  we  are  in  a 
state  of  very  good  health/'  The  last  Irish  parliament  whiok 
met  during  the  reign  bf  Charles  II.  terminated  its  sittings  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1666,  and  Chichester-house,  although 
originally  used  only  as  a  temporary  parliament  house  was 
finally  taken  by  the  crown  for  that  purpose  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year*  of  the  king's  reign.    Of  the  assembling  of  the 


H  '  ■» 


^  In  fhe  above  year,  John  Pkrty,  bishop  of  Ossory,  leased  to  sir  HeB!7 
Forde,  sefcretsry  to  the  lord  Ueatenant  of  Ireland,  en  the  behalf  of  hsi 
aaajesty  and  his  snccessors,  '*  all  that  part  and  so  much  of  the  menuifes. 
hottse^  gardens,  lands  and  tenements,  called  Chichester-house,  as  wis 
ISiere  in  hi9  majetty's  possession,  for  the  use  of  the  two  houses  of  paitta- 
ment ;  which  are  expressed  to  be  a  large  roonij  wherein  the  Jpids  est; 
two  committee  rooms  for  the  lords  on  the  same  ^oor ;  tf  stair-h^  rooa ; 
a  robe  taoin ;  a  wainscot  room  at  the  stair  fbot  t  a  cMfdrenh6  rdodrMow 
stairs,  Wherein  the  commons  sat ;  a  passage  tMA  teaditog'  to*  tUte  tjeo* 
laitt^  mnn,'  two  committee  rooms  abote  stairs  fbrthd  doifailMms;  tiM 
tpeaki^*^  ft>om  ;  two  rooms  below  stairs  fhr  the  ^sergeant  at  sirms,  Ihree 
fooms  aidjoining  fbr  the  clerit,  two  small  cellars,  a  gate  faouae  next  the 
Mreetf,  cbntainitig  Aire  smaU  rooms,  a  courtyard.  With  aii*<9BtrT  thnmgb 
thehous^  M  the  bad:  yard,,  a  stable  yard;  wiih'a'ran^of  Old  bniM; 
togs  coritidning  fire  tooms.  with  a  cole  p^*  ^  stiOile,  and  an  boose  of 
office;  aian^  garden,  withatl  old ' bantlbetting  House  and  home  of 
^Aee ;  and'aU  other  rooms  In  the  said  honse  then  in  his  migeaty^  pos* 
^esrton ;  to  have  and  to  hold  tlie  ^ame  fbr  the  term  of  ninety-tnne  yeafs, 
F^S^g  1^  rent  of  22lf .  for  the  first  At  months^  and  16i  tbe  next  enrateg 
two  years  and  six  months  the  yearly  rent  of  105/.,  and  for  the  retidas 
of  the  said  term  the  yearly  rent  of  180/."     Four  years  after  (his 
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-first  Iri«h  paiiUfiment;  after  the  JtevolatiQJDy .  we  bayelbe.fQl- 
Icming  Qoatepoaporary  notipe : — 

'  "Yesterday  (October  5th,  1602,)  being  the  day  apjjdihted  ftfcr 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  in  the  morriing  m}^ 'l6rd'  Was  attend- 
0^  at  the  castle  bjr  the  lord  ebanoeUer*  aircfaoiBh«[»  and  bi^b^psy'in 
their  ¥f bite  habits^  the  mei)abers  of  the  pijivy  (cpunqil^ .  tb^  ipdgea  in 
their  robes,  the  officers  in  chancery,  most  of  tl^e,  peers,  and  many  of 
the  noose  of  commons.  About  ten  '  of  the  cloci  his  exbellehcy  set 
but  from 'ttie  castle  tow^ds  the  paHiam-et^t  hbuse'i  beifore  "bis -coaefc 
went  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  thepages, 'theyeoizien-of^thb 
stirrup,  the  gentlemen  at  large,  the  three  pursuivants,  the  chaplains, 
the  steward  and  comptroller  of  the'hbuse;  H^e  heralds  at  arms,  Ihe 
sergeants  at  arms,  the  gentlemdn-ushers,  and  then  the  king  at  arms. 
After  his  coach  went  the  horse  guards,  and  th6  nobiWty  with  several 
coaches  and  six  horses,  the  way  being  lined  on  bbth  sides  from  the 
l^astle  to  the  parliament-house  with  foot.  When-  his  ex'fcellenfry  cam6 
to  the  parliament-house,  he'we^t  immediately  i^rto  t?he  robing,  room', 
after  which  the  house  proceeded  according  io  tlie  accuiitbnuHA  manner. 
The  bishop  of  Kildare,  being  the  youngest  bishop,  read. prayers  ;«the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  which  were  in  by  descent 
or  had  sat  before;  the  archbishops  and  bishops 'took  the  oaths  and 
jBubscribed  the  declaration;  and  after  them  the  ifllferio^ officeors  of 
like  boiiSe.  The  lord  ohancellor  being  made  acquainted' that  ther^ 
were  several  lords  who  desired  to  be  introduced^.he  appointed  two 
of  the  eldest  peers  (which  were  the  lords  Ely  and  Massereene)  to 
bring  them  into  the  lords  house :  the  lords  who  i^ere  introduced 


1 1 


date,  William  Bobinson,  esq.i  was  granted  by  the  king  the  out  ground  and 
gardens  belonging  to  the  said  house,  **  except  a  terras- walk  at  the  East  end 
of  the  said  house,  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  a  terras-walk  on  the  Btmth 
aide  of  the  said  honse  twenty  feet  broad,  and  a  back  yar^  forty  feet  de^," 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  XL  provided  that  no  building  was  erect^  on  any 
of  the  said  places,  and  that  he  should  keep  the  house  in  repair  and  pay 
all  taxes  for  gaol,  hospital,  and  poor,  and  other  usual  paymeijits  pay&ii^ 
thereout.  .  The  office  of  keeper  of  the  parliament  house  Mas  in<»tituted  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  the  preamble  of  the  patent,  dated  Dublin,  2nd 
June,  1677f  states:  "Whereas,  William  Bobinson,  esq.,  superintendent 
general  of  our  fortifications  and  buildings  in  Ireland,  hath  of  his  humble 
petition  besought  us,  that  whereas  Chichester-hoose,  taken  by  us  for  the 
use  of  our  parliament,  being  uninhabited  during  the  intervals  of  parlia* 
ment,  doth  much  deci^,  and  the  reparations,  being  incumbent  on  us^ 
are  now  grown  very  chargeable,  we  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
lease  of  the  outgroui^a  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  said  house  fbr.90 
years,  ^m  26th  March,  1677t  under  some  acknowledgment  of  rent 
jiayable  thereout  to  us;  and  also  to  have  the  keeping  of  th^i  saia,  hons^ 
in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  during  his  life,,  upon  which  account  he 
will  be  obliged  to  all  reparations  at  his  own  clmrge  during  the  said 
term.*'  Whereupon  his  migesty  granted  the  keepership.  oj^  the  ssid 
house  in  the  intervals  of  pazliameiit  to  the  said  WilUaxn  J^obi^sen,  esq.^^ 
knight.  "        '  ■ 
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w&t%  jABTiotd  Loi^dnd^  lord  Blcenngtcn^  lord  Hhmb^Wm  «id  Ae 

lord.  UfiHi\g^e8byf  oae  bj  one^  before  wb<^m,went  the  Iduf  fttaint 
aitd  the  usher  of  the  black  rod ;  each  as  he  came  in  dehTer^  liIs 
p$teat  and  writ  of  summons  on  his  Iqiees  to  th^  speaker,  whid^  he 
tiaused  to  be  read  by  one  of  the  clerics  7  ndMng'm06««d'^'W 
took  hit  seat ;  which  btiag  a&  diMe^  mrlsad  tihntffMBit  tftiftirfld  llie 

staves^  the  black  rod,  the  two  heralds*  the  cap  or  "*'*»fT^AT 
carried  by  my  l9rd  Donegalj^  the  sword  |bj  fhe  earl  of  Meaih  ;'Uie 
tram  was  held  im^  by  three  tiobliemen's  sotis^  WhV  were  kte  ean  of 
&roglMda*6  soQy  Mr.  BotIo,  mr  lord  OGllbrd's  son,  and  the  lord 
Santry's  aoa»  His  exeelienc^  being  seated  in  the  ^rone^  my  kid 
chancellor  standii^  oa  his  right  hai^d,  ordered  the  black  rod  to  go 
to  the  house  of  commons,  and  acquaint  them  that  his  exeellencj 
commanded  tiiem  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  Aftv 
they  weve  oome  up*  his  exeeUenoy  mada  a  apaech  to  them^  aad  then 
nsy  lord  chancellor  directed  them  to  return  and  chose  their  maker* 
My  lord  lieutenant  beinff  returned  from  his  robe-roonu  uekird 
dumeellor  acyoumed  the  novae  to  Friday,  ten  of  the  clocli*  at  whkk 
tfane  the  oommons  were  to  present  their  speaker  to  his  excelleaey. 
The  house  of  commons  beinfi^  returned  and  sat,  an  honorshle  okoi- 
ber  of  the  house,  being  one  of  the  privy  council,  moved  and  put  tiie 
house  in  mind,  that  sir  Bichard  Levingei  their  majesties'  s<mcifor- 

general,  would  be  a  fit  .person  to  supply  the  chair :  and  the  question 
eing  put  by  the  clerk,  by  direction  of  the  house,  it  was  resolved 
that  sir  Bichard  LeTinge,  knight*  their  miyesties*  solicitor-gentfal, 
be  speaker  of  this  house ;  and  Uiereupon  Mr.  Speaker  waa  condaded 
to  the  ehair,  and  placed  therein  by  two  of  the  members,  one  wlwieof 
was  the  person  who  first  moTed  for  the  question.  The  ^caker 
afterwarasy  standing  ap^  gare  the  house  tiianka  for  the  lunor  tfaif 
had  done  him«  excusing  his  inahilitT  for  so  great  an  ondertaki^g 
and  trust,  promising,  nevertheless^  his  utmost  endeaTeors  te  serve 
thmr  majesties  and  this  country*  and  hoped  tbss  house  'wtmld  ^4^ 
atid  support  him  therein.  Mr,  Speaker  Wng  seated,  a  motion  was 
made  for  the  reading  a  late  act  of  parliament  made  hk  EoAlaaid  in 
the  third  year  of  their  majesties  reu^  intituled  an  act  Ib^  .ue  abro- 
gating the  oath  of  supremacy  in  Irdand^and  appQin|JngQdh«r  ea£b«« 
Upon  reading  whereof,  the  house  proceeded-  te  the  eerearii^jg  thsir 
members  theo  present  in  the  houae^  And  thef  .lieiw  ^wiei*^-  tha 
hease  a^joovnea  until  Friday  morning  atcight  «akMiC9i]i  erdsr  ta 
alteod  his  exoellency  the  lord  lieateAaOly*  and  peseiit  their: 
pt  him,  aceerding  to  his  exe^eney'e  eemmatid*'^'  ■  >  -.  - 

'The  cefemonies  of  passiag  bills  in  iiM  IvishipndienaeiA 


ibUow:  The  lord  lieutenant,  arra|M  in  layai -robai»  eoieittd  iha 
hoQae  te  state,  accompanied  by  un  earis  beiriDc  the  aewd  el 
Blate  and  the  cap  of  maintenanoei  thcee  nobleBaen  aona  auyiwr^ 
lag  the  train  of  his  robe.  After  making  a  'ooog^  ^  ^m 
he  aseended  and  took  hia  asatia  ^the.chair  .af  ataae  uMhr 
canopy;  all  the  k«da  qptritoal  and  tempond  standing  jdiMI 
their  pkoea  and  unoeverei,  tttl  they  took  Jheis  aealt.    Tte<l«i 


iThir psrKament^ sat mbf  tfflt&e  thard'of  thefdUowiiilg No« 
teWWf^,  when  it  wtis  |«ro(rogucd  by  lord  Sydflqr'fct^'Wviiig 
rejected  .a  money  bill  (ingiAated  in  the  EngBsh  priVy  'fcotjnci^' 
a  proceediog  wmcik  riOnuUis^ti^W  frpm  .irdAation  attlie  king's' 
dttc6aiitenandiifgitiifeiTOfl>fcBt»cfbtlic  4fMdyiiAhimmckf  thaiv 

%  ^he!  eatatlisMcni /of  ili^e'liiQei^■IDa^^$l(pi^  in3  itei 
strengthenisg  the  ''  FiQteBtfrntr  interest/f  •  by  rthe^oactme^ol 
j^enal  kws;  cld^y  occupied  the  attention^ of- the  Lriah  parlia^ 
menfs*  isttbsequent  to  the  Betolutidn.  *  On  the  'Xfcnd  of  Fe- 


■«*  » 


cellorv  laieeling,  conferred  with  the  tieerey,  aiid  then,  standing,  on 
liie  rigiki  hand  of  the  chair  of  state,  commanded  tihe  gentleman  usher 
of  the  bhusk  sod  to  aoqnalnt  the  houae  •  of  connnons  that  it  was  Mb  et* 
oritoiiey*s  pleaavre  that  thej.ahovld  attend  him  immediateljr  in  the 
honae  of  peers.  The  commons,  vith  their  speaker,  having,  arrived^  vei« 
ooodwcted.to  the  bar,  where  the  speaker,  after  an  oration,  xeid  the 
titles,  of  the  hills  prepared  to  be  present^  for  the  :royal  assent.  The 
bJQila  y^^  4en  deliyered  at  tl^e  bfr  by  the  speaker  to  thie  olerk  of  the 
parliamentSg.who  brought  them  to  the  table,  where  the  clerk  of  the 
Gfown  having  read  their  titles,  the  derk  of  the  parliaments  pronomiced 
i^  toyai  assent  severally  in  these  words :  *'Le  roy  remercie  sea  bona 
fttjet*,  aocepte  lenr  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le  venlt/*  When  the  Ulla 
wm^not  mon^  bitts  the  assent  was  given  by  the  wordst  **  Le  107  le 
iiMit/^^^  ^r  «  Soit  fut  oonmie  il  est  deshil*'  Hie  kird  >  Ueajteuat  then 
YSit&db[\|w,'in  the  aame  order  as  he  had  •enteiedt  aad  the  eommos«'haT«» 
ii^g  vetuvned  to.  theip  house,  the  lords  lefcifed.to  nnrobeb  aftev.  whindik 
t^  ^Hing  was  either  actjonrned  ov  ^fesnmed*  >  The  delivexy  of  the  ^yal 
assent  m  aioreign  languages  was  one  oC  th^  vesftigea  o£  the  JFreo/^l^  cpof) 
qiofattpf  ^ngUnd  in  the  eleven^  oentory,, 

*  Jn  the  year  17CX),  the  lanos  of  .the  Irish  adherentaof  James  IL 
vr^re  pM  "bf  pt^blic  auction,  or  '*  cant,"  at  Chicfaester-house.    ]^];om'. 
thes^  foifeitu^,    amoanting  to  upwards  of  one   million  of  acres,^ 
liU!^^ 'grants  hitd  been  nmde  by  WUliam  IIL  to  the  foreigd  offlcera* 
wfK>   na4   served  utideT'  Mm  in  his  Irish  wars.     An  act   of  re<^ 
anmpti^^  'he#even  t^i^hU'ed  Itostn  in  the  haAds  ei  the  i^Uamenti^ 
flfeiA!  wtai'tokl  thejT'^iteio)^  mncAi<  deldrioniled  la  value,  1^  euK' 
bexale&witeaiuLnHiliefsatieit^  thntftiM  smorthey  ikroiBced<iiaB'0Dmpam*' 
tMr^Fv^t  tin  gifflttor  pMt.  eC:tiMt  Mrtea.ef  tbelridi  Jacahitai^ 
instead  of  having  been  $;^)ii)4,t(0^iedii^  the  enonnoMa  eig^oaes  of  tim 
Williamite  wars,  thna  served  only  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  a  number  of 
aATBDtnxdiK"  The 'manner' in 'which  ^e  schemes  ~  of  the  latter  were 
owrM^  «isl' iSipaitifUy  ekhiMted  in  the.iaUowing  i^asaicee  fromithe 
xvperl  of  the  oemmissiootrB : :  **  A|id  here  wenu^iinke oetioa I thatrthe * 
iht£Bitiirse  ia  generai,  notwitfistandi  ng'  they.efqpear  ito  he.soQeiisidar«« 
able*  have  baenrzather  a  chnE0B  thani-a  psoftt*  to  hia-mi^eBtyt  jrhiflh- 
wii/fat  aeem  very  estraordinaij.if  we  did  not,  aognaint  yoajr  ihononii^ 
that  raai^  robsonre  men  that  had  little  'O*  nothing  since  the  sediicftioa  of 
ladaad,  are  nonr  reputed  maaftera  of  eoasidenble  eafeate%  and  acNBaef 
tbtBiTaiy  gieat  oaearner  doaatheiaapptaraiiyTiaihletcamectf  miii 
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bruaiy,  1708,  sir  Theobald  Butler,  counsdlor  Malone,  audi 
sir  Stephen  Aice,  the  two  former  in  their  gowns,  as  ooonael  lot 
the  petitioners  in  general,  and  the  latter  without  a  gown^  as  a 
petitioner,  in  his  private  capacity,  together  with  inan}others,ap- 
peared  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  where  they  vainly  ap- 
pealed against  the  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,by  the 
enactment  of  the  first  bill  "  to  prevent  the  farther  growth  of 
popery/'  Their  appeal  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  six  dajs 
afterwards,  was  attended  with  no  better  success,  and  the 
Irish  Catholics  regretted,  too  late,  having  laid  down  their 
arms  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty,  which,  although  solemnly 
guaranteed  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  was  observed  no 
longer  than  suited  the  purposes  of  the  stronger  party.  In 
1709,  it  was  found  necessary  to  expend  a  considerable  sam 
in  repairing  Chichester-house,  and  we  are  told  tiiat  at 
though  several  parts  of  the  interior  were  in  such  order  as 
that  they  might  last  a  considerable  time,  yet  they  appeared 
by  no  means  fit  to  continue  in  the  condition  they  were  in  fof 
the  parliament,  the  floors  being  very  uneven,   and  patched  ia 

acquiring  such  radden  riches,  but  by  fisbing  in  tbese  foifeitnres ;  indeed 
the  whole  management  has  been  so  intricate,  as  it  were  dengiied  to  be 
kept  a  mystery ;  which  has  proTed  sufficiently  adTantageous  to  these 
men,  though  much  to  his  majesty's  detriment,  who,  by  thia  mesm, 
has  been  deceived  in  the  value  of  his  grants,  and  in  many  cases  hss 
given  much  more  than  he  intended.  There  is  nothing  seems  to  ms  to 
have  contributed  more  to  it  than  the  letting  of  the  forfeited  lands  by 
cant  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  not  in  the  seveml  counties  of  this  Idnff- 
dom,  for,  by  that  means,  rery  few  persons  would  come  to  town  at  a 
great  charge,  and  neglect  of  their  affairs,  when  they  were  sive  to  be 
outbid  by  the  agents  to  great  men,  who  aimed  only  to  get  into  pnsscarina. 
and  had  interest  enough  afterwards  to  have  all  or  most  part  of  the  reoti 
remitted.  Upon  this  consideration  Mr.  Attorney  general  and  Mr.  Wn. 
ConnoUy,  esq.,  canted  lands  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  worth  aboit 
900/.  per  annum,  to  more  than  90,0iO/.  per  annum.  So  th«t  private 
persons,  who  had  no  interest,  found  It  in  vain  to  contend  i  besides,  xhtf 
were  overawed  by  the  authority  oflen  of  thoas  that  bid  agaiMt  thai; 
which  weighs  much  in  this  country.  By  these  methods,  whttt  otiM» 
were  driven  off  the  stags,  they  took  the  lands  at  their  own  mtes  %  cAea- 
tlmes,  as  we  conceive,  agreeing  not  to  bid  one  against  another  t  partkn- 
larly  the  honourable  Thomas  Broderick,  esq.,  and  the  snSd  WUiisa 
Connolly,  who  took  vast  quantities  of  lands,  and  in  n  gnmt  measve 
governed  the  canU,  (few  persons  daring  to  bid  against  them)  acted  ia 
partnership  in  all  they  took  in  the  year  1605,  and  ever  dnoe ;  and  let  it 
afterwards  to  under  tenants  at  greater  rents :  which  is  the  mote  6bmn- 
ble  in  Mr.  Broderick,  who  then  was  a  privy-connsellor,  and  appointed 
by  the  lord  CapeU  to  inspect  the  cants,  having  been  infonned  they  were 
managed  much  to  his  majesty's  disadvantage.**  The  M^r^  of  the 
▼srious  parties  interested  in  these  estates  began  to  be  henid  by  the 
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many  places,  and  the  windows  and  ceilings  very  nnbecotning,*** 
The  most  important  event  in  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament was  the  termination,  in  1719,  of  the  legal  dispute 
between  the  English  and  Irish  houses  of  lords,  by  the  enact- 


tniBtees  in  September,  1700,  and  the  sitting  condnded  in  1702.    The 
particulars  of  these  proceedings  are  preserved  in  a  large  volume,  of  363 
pages,  printed  in  1701,  and  entitled  **  A  Ust  of  the  claims  as  they  are 
entered  with  the  trustees  at  Ohichester-house  on  CoUege-green,  Dublin, 
on  or  before  the  tenth  of  August,  1700.**    During  the  latter  part  of  ihe 
period  appointed  for  the  registry  of  the  claims,  the  crowds  attending  at 
Chichester-hottse  were  very  great ;  and  on  one  day  alone,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  petitions  were  presented.    The  sales  terminated  on  23rd 
June,  1703;  the  auction  biUs  were  printed  on  very  large  sheets  of  paper 
under  the  foUowing  heads: — '*Late  proprietors*  names  and  nature  of 
their  estates  ;  denominations ;  number  of  acres  Irish  measure  ,  yearly 
rents,  1702;  zeal  value  per  annum;  neat  value  to  be  set  up  at;  ten- 
ants*  names ;   quality  of  the  land,  ^.  ;   estate  or  interest  claimed  or 
allowed."    A  coUection  of  these  bills,  containing  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers and  the  amounts  realized  by  the  various  lots,  was  made  by 
the  late  Austin  Ckwper,  and  bound  in  a  very  large  volume  with  the 
foUowing  title :    *'  A  book  of  postings  and   sale  of  the  forfeited  and 
other  estates  in  Ireland,  vested  in  the  honorable  sir  Cyril  Wich,  knt. 
Frauds  Annesley,  esq.,  James  Hamilton,  esq.,  John  Baggs,  esq.,  John 
Trenchard,   esq.,  John  Isham,  esq.,  Henry  Langfbrd,  esq.,   James 
Hooper,  esq.,  John  Gary,  gut.,  sir  Henry  Shere,  knt.,  Thomas  Har. 
rison,  esq.,  Williaoi  Fellowes,  esq.,  Thomas  Bawlins,  esq.»   trustees 
nomiiiated  and  appoiated  by  act  of  parliament  made  in  KngUmd  in  tho 
eleventh  and  tweluli  y^ears  of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  third,  in- 
tituled an  act  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  majesty  by  the  sale  of  tlie 
forfeited  and  other  estates  and  interests  in  Irelaad,  and  by  a  land  tax 
in  England,  iov  the  several  purposes  therein  mentioned." 

l^one  of  our  writers  appear  to  bave  been  aware  that  a*  scheme  was 
set  on  foot  in  Dublin,  in  1700,  to  form  a  joint  stock  company,  with  a 
capital  o£  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  the  Irish  forfeit* 
ed  estates.  In  September  1700,  we  find  that  signatures  to  the 
amouJit  of  £300,000  had  been  obtained  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  procure  a  patent  for  the  company  under  the  great  seal. 
The  prqjeott  hawevev,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out. 

*  From  wi  .offi^iAl  document  of  the  year  1709,  we  find  that  the  roof 
of  ChiohestfffThome  was  1 10  Xeot  square,  that  the  house  had  eight  stacks 
of  ^bimn<iyf^  ,and  that  tl^re  wane  five  windows  in  the  roof  of  the  house 
of  «KiBunoBS«  Xt^alsQ  app€iaii9d»  that  the  banquetting  house  had  then 
fallen  to  ■  the.  gxoHud.  "  I  jremember,**  says  a  writer  in  1792,  "to 
have  heand  I £com.S4 clerk  of  the  jiouse.  of  lords,  Mr.  Uawker,  that  Chi- 
cheeter-honsiQ  was  vary  .inconvenient*  I  cannot  help,  however,  lament- 
ing»  that  a  nap  of  the  dispositions  of  the  apartments  and  grounds  of 
Chkhester-house*  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  hung  up  in  the 
bouse  of  commons'  coffeejiouse,  was  unacountably  lost." 

In  1703,  William  Spry  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod,  for  coming  into  the  house  of  lords  during  the  sitting, 
and  likening  to  the  debates.  In  1707  it  was  resolved,  *'  that  for  the 
futuBB  tins  bouse  will  strictly  observe  the  standing  luWs  of  this  house,  . 

S   B 
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ment  of  the  declaratory  statute  of  George  L,  unconstitatioiMlty 
establishing  the  power  of  the  British  parliament  to  make  lavs 
binding  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland. 

The  age  and  decay  of  Chichester-honse  demanding  the 
serious  attention  of  its  occupants^  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  1723^  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  building,  and  to 
estimate  for  the  erection  of  a  new  house.  Nothing  was  however 
done  with  regard  to  such  an  undertaking,  until  1727,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  out- walls  overhung  dangerously  in  seve- 
ral places,  the  wall-plates  and  bottoms  of  the  rafters  were  so 
rotten  that,  but  for  timely  repairs,  the  roof  must  have  falloi; 
and,  as  it  appeared  impracticable  to  put  the  old  building  in  i 
condition  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  it  was  reported,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1728,  that  the  erection  of  a  new  house 
was  absolutely  necessary.  This  having  been  communicated  to 
the  ''  committee  of  supply/'  the  latter,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
resolved,  that  ^'  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee^  that  a 
sum  of  £6000  be  granted  towards  providing  materials  and 

and  suffer  no  person  whatsoever  to  be  in  the  honse  during  their  debates, 
but  such  as  have  a  right  thereto  ;**  and  in  171 1  it  was  ordered,  thtt 
none  but  lords,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  attend,  be  admitted  to  be 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  their  debates."  In  1715,  the  lonk  made  a 
standing  order  to  admit  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  to  hear  the  debates  of  the 
house.  In  December,  1713,  the  commons  ordered  that  the  "  aergeaat  at 
arms  attending  this  house,  do  acquaint  all  the  housekeepers  adjoimogtfae 

Sarliament  house,  that  they  do  not  suffer  any  person  whatsoever  to  go 
ito  the  upper  parts,  or  on  the  leads  or  roon  of  their  booses^  oa 
the  pain  of  incurring  the  high  displeasure  of  this  house.  Tbe  Ibttov- 
ing  improvements  in  the  house  of  lords  were  adopted  in  1713:— 
'*That  for  the  present,  by  shortening  tbe  viscounts'  benclws  to 
seven  feet  each,  and  by  removing  the  entrance  near  the  baroH^ 
benches  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  house,  room  may  be  gna- 
ed  for  a  third  bench  for  the  barons.  That  upon  a  recess*  the  chim- 
ney on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  in,  may  be  shut  up,  and  a  aev 
chimney  made  on  the  other  side.  That  the  lords*  committee  room  be 
hung  and  matted,  and  the  chimney  enlarged ;  also  the  table  and  bendiei 
lengthened.  That  application  be  made  to  the  lords  justices,  that  a  safe 
and  convenient  office  be  allotted  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  for  tbe  ksepiiv 
of  the  parliamentary  records  and  books.  That  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
clerk  assistant's  office,  and  of  the  committee  clerk*s  office,  be  dosed  to 
the  ceiling,  for  the  better  securing  their  papers ;  and  that  alphabets  be 
made  for  each  of  their  offices.**  The  lords  ordered  in  1721  **  that  tbe 
constables  and  the  messengers  attending  this  house,  do  now,  and  spoo 
all  occasions,  prohibit  the  hackney  coachmen,  with  their  eosiches,  tern 
coming  to  the  door  of  the  parliament  house.**  Obnoxious  pamphlets  or 
books  reflecting  on  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  were  uraally  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  at  nooo«  at  the  gie  of  tbe 
parliament  house. 
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building  a  new  parliament  house'' ;  and  on  the  same  day,  it 
was  ordered, 

«*  That  Dr.  Trotter,  Mr.  Burton,  &c.  or  any  ^ve  or  more  of  them, 
be  appointed  a  committee,  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  of  the 
clocK,  in  the  speaker's  chamber,  to  consider  of  the  bailding  of  a 
new  parliament  house,  and  that  they  report  their  proceedings,  with 
their  opinion  thereupon,  to  the  house,  and  that  all  members  who 
come  to  the  said  committee  are  to  have  voices.  Ordered,  that  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  said  committee  to  receive  proposals  and  plans 
for  buildinff  such  new  parliament  house,  and  to  enquire  what  title 
the  crown  has  to  the  ground  whereon  the  present  parliament  house 
stands." 

On  tlie  30th  of  the  ensuing  April,  this  committee  delivered 
their  report,  together  with  the  following  resolutions  : 

**  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
ffround  whereon  the  parliament^house  now  stands,  with  what  is 
nurther  proposed  to  be  granted  by  the  right  honourable  Mr.  Parry, 
18  the  most  convenient  place  to  erect  a  new  parliament  house  on. 
Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  plan  marked 
No.  3,  is  a  proper  plan  tor  the  building  of  the  said  parliament  house. 
To  which  resolutions,  the  question  beine  severally  put,  the  house  did 
agree.  Ordered,  that  such  members  of  this  house  as  are  of  his  maj  esty's 
most  honourable  privy  council,  do  lay  before  his  excellency  the  lord 
lieutenant  the  said  report,  resolutions,  and  plan,  in  order  that  a 
new  parliament  house  may  be  built,  and  humbly  desire  his  excel- 
lency will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  building  thereof.  Ordered,  that 
Thomas  Burgh,*  esq.,  his  majesty's  surveyor-general,  be  desired  to 
prepare,  and  lay  before  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant,  a  plan 

*  Tliomas  Burgh  held  the  office  of  director-general  and  overseer  of 
fortifications  and  buildings,**  from  1700  to  1730,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  member  for  Ratoath,  who  died  in  1732. 
In  all  the  official  documents,  Pearce  appears  as  the  architect  and  director 
of  the  building  of  the  parliament  house;  and  in  1731,  the  house  of 
lords  unanimously  resolved,  that  captain  Edward  Lovet  Pearce, 
surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's  work*,  '*  has  shown  true  ability,  skiU, 
and  good  workmanship,  in  the  building  of  the  parliament  house,  and 
bath  executed  his  office  with  great  fidelity,  care,  and  diligence.*'  It  was, 
bowever,  currently  reported  at  the  time,  that  Pearce  had  obtained  the 
plan  from  Richard  Castles,  the  architect  of  Leinster-house  and  other 
elegant  buildings.  The  sole  published  authority  for  this  statement  is 
a  work  printed,  for  private  circulation,  in  1747,  the  writer  of  which 
admits  that  Pearce  had  incurred  his  enmity  by  opposing  him  in  a  law 
suit,  and  describes  the  surveyor-general  in  the  following  unflattering 
terms :  '*  Eques  auratus,  qui  et  architectus  regius :  architectus,  si  ad 
sdes,  quas  extruxerat,  spectes,  imperil  us ;  si  ad  scelera,  peritissimus. 
Miles  etiam,  ct  capitanei  titulo  insignttus  est :  sed  et  rei  militaris  et 
▼irtutis  omnis  expers.  Moecbns  autem  fuit  strenuus ;  ac  stipendia  in  eo 
beUo    meruit,    nequaquam  iaborans  de  aetata  contubernaiis. — Alieni 
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for  building  a  new  parliament  boiue,  according  to  the  said  ground 
now  resolved  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  that  purpose.** 

The  arrangements  having  been  finally  concluded,  Chiches- 
ter-house  was  demolished,  in  December,  1728,  and  the  fiist 
stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  the  following 
February,  as  described  by  a  contemporary : 

''  On  Monday  last  was  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  our  house  of  parliament,  on  College -^een ;  it  was  begun 
b^  the  assemblage  of  our  lords  justices  and  nobilitj,  attended  by  the 
kmg-at*arms,  serjeant-at-arms,  &c.,  the  overseer,  captain  Pieros^ 
and  the  master  builder  and  workmen,  and  g^eat  crowds  of  qiecta- 
tors.  When  the  stone  was  to  be  settled  in  the  foundation  (being  a 
large  hewn,  white  stone,  with  a  cavity  cut  in  the  body  as  a  box, 
to  be  filled  by  another  of  a  smaller  size,  with  gutters  for  binding 
together,)  the  prop  which  kept  it  from  its  bed  was  taken  away  Irf 
our  lord  primate,  who  left  a  sum  of  gold  thereon  ;  and  then  it  was 
settled  by  our  lords  justices,  assisted  by  the  king-at-arms,  who  at 
certain  intervals,  waved  his  handkerchief  for  the  state  mosick  to 
play  ;  when  this  was  over,  there  was  put  into  the  cavity  a  large  silver 
plate,  with  a  Latin  enscription*  or  the  date  of  the  year,  kinff'i 
reign,  names  of  the  lords  justices,  &c.,  and  the  inventor  of  me 
model,  and  master  workmen  belonging  to  the  structure,  and  what- 
ever was  thought  further  proper  for  a  memorandum,  whenever  it 


appetens  et  proftisns  mutnum  argentum  rogavit  undique ;  nee  solvendo 
erat.  Cum  nusquam  inveniret  mutuum,  vim  annorum  adhibuit,  et  de 
bonis  eztraneorum  prsdatus  e6t._Ca8teUus  sive  Castles  fuit  ardii- 
tecton,  cigus  oonsilio,  studio  et  labore  nbcus  Perseus  edificavit  sena- 
culum  Dubliniense.  Postea  vero,  cum  amplissimiset  indebitis  pnmiis 
a  senatu  donatus  sit,  pactam,  mercedem  CasteUo  denegavit. 

"  Qais,  bane  qol  noTit  Pmrael  InaMiMqve  doloiqas, 
Temperei a  Batyri  ?  regit  aejactat  In  aula; 
Ingenloqae  oplfex  alieno  vlvere  doetnt, 
Quas  non  edidfolt,  sibi  Persena  arrogat  artM : 
Cvl  res.  et  tltulas,  eui  creTlt  ftma  labor* 
Panperit,  hea  I  CaMeUi  ;  ac  dam  bit  inUle  Mnatiu 
Decemit,  digno  quota  part  donatnr  amloo. 
Omnia  que  feoit,  tolntqae  meretttr  honorera  I 
Sio  Tot  non  ?oblt." 

r  ^J^'  Eo!?"^'"  P^™'  «ntJ*led  the  "  Pheasant  and  the  lark,"  pob. 
usneu  in  1730,  we  find  a  compUmentaiy  aUusion  to  Pearce*8  skiU  oo 
architecture ;  the  sum  paid  him  for  "  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  ar- 
ising on  the  building  of  the  parliament  house,"  wan  two  thoosand 
pounds ;  andafter  his  death  the  works  were  finished  under  the  super- 
intendence of  hi8  successor,  Arthur  Dobbs,  who  is  said  also  to  ij^re 

SSS*!t5"*^  ?^  ^**"^*-  '"*«  paucity  of  documents  and  the  want  of 
creditable  contemporaiy  evidence  has  rendered  those  pointo  very  ob- 

U^iM^S^Z^^  U  »ot  to  be  fonnd  in  «y  of  our  loori  hi- 
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aliould  be  founds  to  g^ve  an  account  to  posterity  of  that  work. 
With  the  plate  were  put  medals  of  silver  and  gold,  and  several  of 
our  king's  and  queen's^  particularly  his  late  and  their  present  majes* 
ties,  which  were  all  closed  up  by  the  small  stone,  and  then  bound 
down  with  iron  bars,  so  as  properly  to  secure  it  being  opened,  till 
future  time  shall  require  it  for  a  discovery  of  the  contents." 

The  building  having  been  carried  on  with  considerable  ex- 
pedition, the  new  house  was  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
members  in  1731,  in  which  year  the  first  session  of  parlia- 
ment was  opened  in  it  by  the  duke  of  Dorset,  on  Tuesday, 
the  fifth  of  October.  An  English  artist  of  the  last  century 
has  left  OS  the  following  description  of  the  edifice  as  it  origi- 
naUy  stood : 

"  The  parliament  house  of  Ireland  is,  notwithstanding  the  several 
fine  pieces  of  architecture  since  recentiv  raised,  the  noblest  struc- 
ture Dublin  has  to  boast ;  and  it  is  no  nyperbole  to  advance,  that 
this  edifice  in  the  entire,  is  the  grandest,  most  convenient,  and  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  portico  is  without  any  of  the 
usual  architectural  decorations,  having  neither  statue,  vase,  bass- 
relief,  tablet,  sculptured  key-stone,  or  sunk  pannel  to  enrich  it ;  it 
derives  all  its  beauty  from  a  simple  impulse  of  fine  art ;  and  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  of  form  only,  expressing  true  symmetry.  It  has 
been  with  many  the  subject  of  consideration,  whether  it  could  not 
have  been  rendered  still  more  pleasing  had  the  dado  of  the  pedestal, 
above  the  intablature,  been  perforated,  and  balusters  placed  in  the 
openings ;  but  those  of  the  best  taste  have  been  decidedly  of  opinion 
it  is  best,  as  the  architect  has  put  it  out  of  his  hands.  This  noble 
structure  is  situated  on  College-green,  is  placed  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  West  front  of  the  college;  and  the  contiguity  of  two 
such  structures,  gives  a  grandeur  of  scene  that  would  do  honour  to 
the  first  city  in  Europe.  The  inside  of  this  admirable  building 
corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  majesty  of  its  external  ap- 
pearance. The  middle  door,  under  the  portico,  leads  directly  into 
the  commons  house,  passing  through  a  great  hall,  called  the  court 
of  requests,  where  people  assemble  during  the  sittings  of  parliament, 
sometimes  large  deputations  of  them  with,  and  attending  petitions 
before  the  house.  The  commons  room  is  truly  deserving  of  admi- 
ration. Its  form  is  circular,  55  feet  in  diameter,  inscribed  in  a 
square.  The  seats  whereon  the  members  sit,  are  disposed  around 
the  centre  of  the  room  in  concentric  circles,    one  rising  above 

**  8«reiilnfanu8  et  potentitslmas  rex  G«orgiM  seenndnt,  per  excellent  domlnnm 
Joannem,  dominom  Carteret  et  buron  de  Uawnes  looom  tenentem,  et  per  excellent 
dominoa,  Hngonero,  arcblep  Armaohan,  Thomam  Windham,  cancell,  Gallel  Connolly, 
dom  oom  prolocut,  JnBticiarios  generates,  primnm  hujusce  domui  parliamen  lapi- 
dom  pomiH,  tertio  die  Febmarii,  UDCCXXVIII." 

We  have  now  before  us  an  unique  copy  of  a  poetical  broadside,  en- 
titled "  The  speech  of  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  parliament  house  to  the 
government,  February  Sd,  1728-9,*'  by  Henry  Nelson. 
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another.  About  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  on  a  eylindrieil 
basement,  are  disposed  16  Corinthian  colnmns  snpportiii^  a  rieh 
hemispherical  dome/  which  crowns  the  whole.  A  narrow  galkr^t 
for  the  public,  aboat  ^we  feet  broad,  with  Terr  oonTenient  seats,  a 
fitted  up,  with  a  balustrade  in  front  between  tne  pillars.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  assembled  below,  from  the  gallerj,  cones- 
ponds  with  its  importance,  and  presents  a  dignity  that  must  be  seen 
to  be  felt ;  the  streng^th  of  the  orators'  eloquence  receires  additional 
force  from  the  construction  of  the  p'ace,  and  the  Tibrati<m  in  the 
dome.  All  around  the  commons'  room  is  a  beautiful  eorridorc^ 
which  communicates  by  three  doors  into  the  house ;  and  to  all  tlM 
apartments  attendant  thereon,  which  are  conveniently  di^osed 
aoout,  committee  rooms,  rooms  for  clerks,  coffee  rooms,  &c  The 
house  of  lords  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  commons,  and  is  also  a 
noble  apartment ;  the  body  is  fbrtv  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  ia 
addition  to  which  at  the  upper  end,  is  a  cir<mlar  recess  13  feet  deep, 
like  a  large  niche,  wherein  the  throne  is  placed,  under  a  ri<:h  canopj 
of  crimson  velvet ;  and  at  the  lower  end  is  the  bar,  20  feet  square. 
The  room  is  ornamented  at  each  end,  with  Corinthian  columns  with 
niches  between.  The  entablature  of  the  order  goes  round  the  roon« 
which  is  covered  with  a  rich  trunk  ceiling.  On  the  two  long  sides 
of  the  room,  are  two  large  pieces  of  tapestry,  now  rather  decayed ; 


*  The  original  dome,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1792,  acquired  firaa 
its  shape  tlie  name  of  '*  the  goose  pye,"  an  appellatioo  usually  applied  ts 
the  parliament  house  and  its  members  by  the  satirists  of  the  last  ceataiy. 
Swift's  '*  Character,  panegyric,  and  description  of  the  lcgk»  dnb** 
was  published  in  179^  when  its  author  was  exasperated  at  an  imoad 
made  bj  tiie  parliament  on  the  revenues  of  the  clexgy : 

•'  As  I  ttroll  tlM  dty.  oil  I 

8«c  ft  bailding  lane  and  lolly. 

Not  a  bow-thot  from  tbe  cmlega; 

Half  tha  globe  from  sente  and  knowladf  •  t 

Bj  the  pnident  archtteot, 

Flaocd  againtt  the  church  direct, 

Makina  good  my  graodank**  jest, 
'  Hear  the  ehnroh  — yon  know  the  " 


The  lords*  committee  room  in  the  pariiament  house  was  freqnentjy 
lent  to  public  bodies.  In  it  the  Royal  Dublin  Socie^,  noticed  in  our  kit 
paper,  prerious  to  obtaining  possession  of  Shaw's  court,  held  thor 
meetings  on  every  Thursday,  except  during  the  long  vacation.  Sx- 
periments  relative  to  agricultural  machinery  were  made  here  under  their 
superintendence ;  their  machines  and  models  were  deposited  in  the  vanity 
and  the  society's  agricultural  museum  at  the  parliament  house  was  opoi 
to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  12  till  2  p.m.  tlie 
lords*  committee  room  was  also  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Inootpo- 
rated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland ;  sad 
the  «'Physico  historical  Socie^,"  founded  in  1748,  "to  make  inquiriei 
into  the  natural  and  civil  histoiy  of  the  kingdom,**  used  to  meet  then 
on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  The  Society  fbr  the  relief  of  Fn- 
testant  strangers  (1754)  also  met  there ;  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  hook  auctions  were  frequently  held  in  the  coffee  room  of 
the  house  of  lords. 
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one  reiiresents  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne^  and  the  other^  that 
of  Anehrim:*  they  were  executed  by  a  Dutch  artist^  and  are  esteemed 
▼ery  one.  Here  again,  the  house  assembled,  from  below  the  bar  a 
high  scene  of  picturesque  grandeur  is  presented  ;  and  the  viceroy, 
on  the  throne^  appears  with  more  splendour  than  his  majesty  him« 
self  on  the  throne  of  England." 

*  This  is  incorrect :  the  tapestry  was  manufactured  in  Dublin,  and  the 
second  piece  represents  the  siege  of  Derry,  not  the  battle  of  Aughrim. 
In   1727,  Robert   Baillie,   upholsterer,    who  had  '*  at  great  expense^ 
brought  into  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Flanders,  a 
sufficient  number  of  exceeding  good  tapestry  weavers,  who  since  their 
arrival  had  made  several  suits  of  tapestry,  excelling  any  that  had  yet 
been  imported  into  this  kingdom,"  offered  his  services  to  the  house  of 
lords  *'  for  perpetuating  the  particulars  of  the  late  glorious  revolution, 
and  the  remarkable  incidents  in  the  wars  of  Ireland,  by  preparing  suits 
of  tapestry  for  such  parts  of  the  house  of  loids  as  shall  be  thought 
proper,  containing  their  history."    Baillie*s  proposals,  as  follow,  were 
accepted  by  the  lords  in  February,  1727:  "The  said  Mr.  Bailliecon« 
ceives  there  will  be  five  or  six  pieces  of  tapestry  wanting  for  the  house 
of  lords,  in  the  new  parliament  house,  and  proposes  to  represent  in  the 
said  work  the  the  following  great  actions,  viz.  The  valiant  defence  of 
liondonderry,  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches  to  the  raising  the  siege,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army.    The  landing  of  king  William  and 
his  army  at  Carrickfergus.    The  third  piece  to  represent  the  glorious 
iMttle  and  victory  of  the  Boyne,  with  the  rout  of  the  Irish  army.   The 
fourth  piece  to  represent  the  splendid  and  joyful  entry  of  king  William 
into  Dublin.    The  fifth  piece  to  represent  the  battle  of  Aughrim.    The 
sixth  piece,  the  taking  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  by  the  late  victorious  duke 
of  Marlborough.    The  said  Mr.  Baillie  farther  proposes  to  work  in  the 
said  hangings  the  effigies  of  the  late  glorious  king  William,  dukes  of 
Harlborongh  and  Schomberg,  and  general  Qinckle,  with  any  other  of 
the  lords  who  were  instruments  in  the  late  happy  revolution,  who  will 
please  to  furnish  their  pictures  after  the  life,  for  that  purpose.    He 
further  proposes  to  make  the  said  hangings  equal  in  goodness  and  fine- 
ness with  Alexander's  battles,  or  those  of  Uie  late  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, which  were  never  sold  for  less  than  three  guineas  English  per 
ell,  and  proposes  to  sell  his  at  three  pounds  sterling  per  ell,  and  also 
to  furnish  the  drawings, which  will  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  expence, 
and  adorn  the  whole  with  a  suitable  border  of  trophies  of  war  and 
victory,  with  expressive  mottos  to  eadi  piece ;  and  wiU  oblige  himself 
to  finish  the  same  in  less  than  four  years,  from  the  time  of  contract- 
ing :  and  the  said  Baillie  humbly  conceives  the  above-mentioned  great 
events  will  be  as  suitable  for  the  house  of  lords  of  Ireland,  as  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  for  that  of  Great  Britain.    All  wluch  he 
humbly  submits  to  your   lordship's  great  wisdom.    And  as  the  said 
works  are  to  be  the  intire  produce  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom, 
and  proposer  has  already  been  at  a  considerable  expense  in  bringing 
artists  over,  to  prevent  the  money  from  going  abroad,  humbly  hopes 
for  a  suitable  encouragement."    TWo  pieces,  however,  were  only  execu- 
ted, and  the  lords  presented  Baillie  with  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  he  sustained  by  not  making  the  six  pieces 
they  haid  contracted  for.    The  tapestry  was  set  up  in  the  house  of  lords 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1733,  and  was  then  considered  equal  to  that 
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Mnoh  as  we  may  lam^it  the  want  of  an  history^of  the  Irisli 
parliaments^  snch  a  work  would  obvionsly  exc^  our  pre- 
scribed limits^  we  mast  therefore  be  satisfied  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  description  of  some  of  the  more  importaat 
events  of  which  the  magnificent  edifice,  now  ander'oosfider- 
ation,  has  been  the  scene. 

The  first  trial  held  in  the  Irish  parliament  honse  was  that  of 
Henry,  fourth  lord  Santry,  who,  in  1739,  was  indicted  for 
having  killed  a  man,  at  Palmerstown,  in  the  previous  year. 
The  twenty-seventh  of  April  having  been  appointed  for  tiie 
trial,  between  six  and  seven  a.  m.,  a  regiment  of  inCEmtiy  took 
up  its  station  on  College-green,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  com- 
pany of  battle-axe  guards  lined  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
parliament  house,  the  city  constables  attending  to  preserve 
the  peace.  At  half-past  seven,  the  prisoner,  then  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  was  conducted,  in  a  hackney  coach,  from 
gaol  by  the  high  sheriffs  of  the  city,  to  the  house  of  commons, 
which  had  been  magnificently  fitted  up  for  the  occasion ;  and 
at  ten  o'clock,  Thomas,  lord  Wyndham,  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
constituted  high  steward,  by  royal  commission,  proceeded  from 
his  residence  in  Stephen's-green,  to  the  parliament  house.  The 
following  circumstantial  account  of  the  trial  is  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  contemporary  manuscript : 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  the  judges  in  their  scarlet  robes, 
together  with  the  king  of  arms,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  assembled  at  the  lord  high  steward's 
house,  to  wait  upon  his  grace,  the  king  of  arms  being  in  his  coat  of 
arms,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  having  the  white  staff, 
and  the  serjeant  at  arms  having  his  mace.     After  a  short  staj,  bis 

frace  the  lord  high  steward  went  to  his  coach  in  the  following  order: 
[is  grace's  twelve  gentlemen,  two  and  two,  bare-headed ;  his  aer- 
jean  t-at-arms  and  seal -bearer,  both  bare-headed,  the  one  with  the 
mace,  the  other  with  the  purse  ;  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  Uack 
rod,  with  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward's  white  sta^  and  the 
king  of  arms  on  his  right  hand,  both  bare-headed ;  then  his  graM 
the  lord  high  steward,  in  his  rich  gown,  with  his  train  borne, 
followed  by  the  chief  justices  and  judges.  His  grace's  gentlemen  first 
took  their  coaches,  four  in  a  coach,  each  coach  having  two  horsei 


made  at  Brussels  to  commemorate  Marlborough's  yictories.  Btdllie,  it 
appears,  wa^  obliged  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  figure  of  William  III., 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  chanceUor.  After  the  Union  these 
pieces  of  tapestry  were  taken  down  to  be  sent  to  England,  but  the  re- 
presentations of  Francis  Johnston,  founder  of  the  Hibernian  Academy, 
induced  the  bank  directors  to  retain  them. 
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Then  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward  took  his  coaoh»  with  six  horses^ 
seating  himself  on  the  hinder  seat  of  the  coach  singly,  the  king  of 
arms  and  the  seal  hearer  sitting  over  affainst  his  ff race,  bare-headed) 
the  black  rod  in  the  right-hand  boot  of  the  coach »  with  his  grace's 
white  staff;  and  his  grace's  serjeant-at-arms  in  the  left  boot,  with 
his  mace.  The  judges  took  their  coaches  and  followed  his  erace. 
A  messenger  was  sent  a  little  before  to  acquaint  the  lords  the 
tryers,  who  were  assembled  in  a  room  near  the  place  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  that  his  srace  was  coming ;  upon  which 
thej  went  and  took  their  seats  in  tne  court.  When  his  grace  came 
to  the  gate  where  the  court  was  held,  he  was  met  by  four  other  Ser- 
jeants, with  their  maces,  and  attended  to  his  seat  in  the  court  in 
this  order :  His  grace's  gentlemen,  two  and  two  ;  the  serjeants-at- 
arms,  two  and  two ;  his  grace's  serjeant-at-arms,  and  seal  bearer ; 
the  black  rod,  and  king  at  arms  ;  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward^ 
with  his  train  borne,  followed  by  the  chief  justices  and  judges,  two 
and  two.  Then  his  grace  proceeded,  saluting  the  peers  on  each 
side,  as  he  passed  to  a  chair,  under  a  cloth  of  state,  placed  upon  an 
ascent  of  one  step  only,  and  having  seated  himself,  the  nurse  was 
laid  on  a  stool  a  little  before  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  bis  grace's 
Serjeant  .at- arms  went  with  his  mace  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 
Then,  his  erace  being  in  the  chair,  the  lords  tryers  on  their  benches 
on  each  side,  and  the  judges  on  their  seats  at  the  table,  the  king  of 
arms  and  the  seal  bearer  placed  themselves  on  his  grace's  right  hand, 
the  black  rod  on  his  left,  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  and  his  gentlemen 
on  each  side  of  his  grace,  more  backward.  Then  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  in  the  king's  bench,  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery, 
haying  the  king's  commission  to  his  grace  in  his  hand,  both  made 
three  reverences  to  his  grace,  and  at  the  third  reverence,  coming  up 
before  him,  they  both  kneeled  down ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in 
chancery,  on  his  knee,  presented  the  commission  to  his  grace,  who 
deliyered  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  of  the  king's  bench,  who  re- 
ceived it  upon  his  knees,  and  then  they,  with  three  reverences, 
returned  to  the  table.  Then  the  clerk  of  the  crown  of  the  king's 
bench  directed  his  grace's  serjeaot-at-arms  (after  thrice  crying  oyez) 
to  make  proclamation  of  silence,  while  his  majesty's  commission  to 
his  ffrace  the  lord  high  steward  was  reading,  which  proclamation  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  directed  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  made,  with  his 
mace  on  his  shoulder ;  then  the  clerk  of  the  crown  of  the  king's 
bench,  opening  the  commission,  read  it,  his  grace  and  the  lords 
standing  up,  uncovered,  while  it  was  reading.  The  commission 
being  read,  and  his  grace  bowing  to  the  peers,  who  returned  the 
salute,  and  sitting  down  again,  the  king  of  arms,  and  the  black  rod, 
with  three  reverences,  jointly  presented  the  white  staff,  on  their 
knee,  to  his  grace,  who,  after  a  little  time,  redelivered  the  same  to 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  hold  during  the  tryal.  Then  the  king 
of  arms  returned  to  the  right,  and  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  hold- 
ing the  white  staff,  to  the  left  of  his  grace's  chair.  And  proclama- 
tion was  made  for  all  persons,  except  peers,  privy  counsellors,  and 
the  judges,  to  be  uncovered.  Then  proclamation  was  made,  that 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  any  writ  or  precept  had  been  directed. 
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for  the  certifying  any  indictment  or  record  before  tiie  lord  hiA 
steward^  his  gracej  thoold  certify  end  bring  in  the  eame  forthwiui, 
according  to  tne  tenor  of  the  same  writ  and  precept  to  them  or  aaj 
of  them  oirected.     Whereupon  the  writ  of  certiorari,  with  the  pr^ 
cept  to  the  lord  chief  jostiee  of  the  king's  bench,  and  the  rcturas  to 
the  same  were  delivered  in  at  the  table,  and  read  bj  the  chrk  of 
the  crown  of  the  king's  bench.     Then  proclamation  was  rauade  fsr 
the  person  or  persons  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  was»  to  rctim 
to  his  or  their  writ  and  precept*  together  with  the  bodj  of  the 
prisoner,  into  coart.  Whereupon  the  sheriffii  of  the  oty  of  Dubfia 
gave  in  the  writ  directed  to  them  for  bringing  up  the  prisoner*  to> 
gether  with  his  grace's  precept  and  their  returns  to  the  aame,  nhich 
were    read   by    the    clerk   of  the   crown    of  the   king's  bendi. 
Then  they  brought  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,  the  ax  being  carried 
btefore  him,  and  the  person  carrying  the  az  stood  with  it  at  the  bar, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  turning  the  edge  from  Urn. 
The  prisoner,  at  his  approach  to  the  bar,  made  three  rererenco^ 
one  to  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward,  the  others  to  the  peers  on 
each  hand,  and  his  grace  and  the  peers  returned  the  aalnte  to 
him.     Then   the  proclamation  was  made  for  the  serjeant-atpSrBS 
to  return  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward's  precept  to  him  &> 
rected,  together  with  the  names  of  all  the  lords  and  noblemen  of 
the  realm,  peers  of  the  prisoner  by  him  summoned  forthwith.    The 
sergeant  at  arms  having  delivered  in  his  precept  and  return  at  the 
table,  the  same  were  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown.     Then  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  of  the  kinff's  bench  directed  the  seijeant  at  anas 
to  make  proclamation  for  all  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons  of  tbe 
realm,  peers  of  the  prisoner,  who  by  commandment  of  his  grace 
the  lord  high  steward  were  summoned  to  appear  there  that  day  and 
were  present  in  court  to  answer  to  their  names.     Then  the  peers 
summoned  were  called  over,  and  those  who  appeared,  standing  up 
uncovered,  answered  to  their  names,  each  making  a  reverence  to  fa» 
grace  the  lord  high  steward,  and  were : 

Robert,  earl  of  Kildare.  George,  viscount  Gastlecomer. 

Henry,  earl  of  Tfaomond.  James,  viscount  Limeridc. 

Alexander,  earl  of  Antrim.  Marcus,  viscount  Tyrone. 

James,  earl  of  Roscommon.  Brabazon,  viscount  JOuncannoa. 

Chaworth,  earl  of  Meath.  Humphry,  viscount  Lanesboroqgb. 

Edward,  earl  of  Drogheda.  Francis,  baron  of  Athenry. 

Hugh,  earl  of  Mount-Alexander.  William,  baron  of  Howth. 

John,  earl  of  Orandison.  Georffe,  baron  of  Carberry. 

Nicholas,  viscount  Netterville.  Charles,  lord  Tullamore. 

Theobald,  viscount  Mayo.  Thomas,  lord  Southwell 

William,  viscount  Mountjov.  William,  lord  Castledurrow. 

John,  lord  DesarU 

After  this  the  peers  triers  took  their  places  on  the  benches  on  eac& 
side  according  to  their  respective  decrees.  Then  his  flrrace  the  lord 
high  steward  addressed  himself  to  the  prisoner,  and  ue  indictmcat 
having  been  read.  Clerk  of  the  crown  :  Is  your  lordship  guiltr  or 
not  guilty  ?    Lord  Santry  :  Not  guilty.     Clerk  of  the  crown :  How 
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will  your  lordship  be  tried?    Lord  Ssntry :  By  Qod  and  my  peers. 
Then  the  lord  high  steward  gave  his  charge  to  the  peers." 

A  letter  written  from  Dublin  by  Sr.  Thomas  Bundle, 
bishop  of  Derry,  contains  the  following  notice  of  this  trial : 

*'  Poor  lord  Santry  was  tried  on  Friday  by  his  peers.    I  never 
beheld  a  sight  so  awful  and  majestic   and  dreadfully  beautiful, 
in    my  life ;  and  nothing    was    ever    performed    with  so    much 
solemnity,    silence,    and    dignity,    before    in   any    country.     The 
finest  room  in    Europe  filled  with    the   nobility    and   gentry  of 
the    whole   kingdom    and    both    sexes,  the  high  steward,    every 
one  of  the  judges,  the  lords,  the  triers,  and  the  noble  prisoner, 
young  and  handsome,  most  decent  in  his  behaviour,  and  with  a  becom« 
ing  fortitude  in  his  speaking,  could  not  but  compose  the  most  affect- 
ing scene.     All  were  so  attentive,  that  silence  was  not  once  pro- 
claimed.    The  king's  counsel  did  admirably ;  but  Bowes  haa  an 
opportunity  to  show  himself  to  the  highest  advantage.     I  always 
thought  him  an  admirable  speaker  ;  but  never  imagined  him  half  so 
great  a  man  as  I  do  at  present,  though  I  always  loved  and  esteemed 
nim.     He  did  not  use  one  severe  word  agamst  the  unhappy  lord, 
nor  omitted  one  severe  observation  that  truth  could  dictate.     I 
never  heard,  never  read,  so  perfect  a  piece  of  eloquence.    Its  beauty 
arose  from  true  simplicity  and  unaffected  ornaments;    from  the 
strength  and  light  of  his  reason,  the  fairness  and  candour  and  good 
nature  of  his  neart ;  from  the  order  and  disposition  of  what  he 
said,  the  elegance  and  fulness  of  his  expressions,  the  shortness  and 
propriety  of  his  reflections,  the  music  of  his  voice,  and  the  grace* 
fulness  of  his  elocution.     They  were  all  wonderful  indeed  ;  and 
charmed  even  those  who  were  concerned  and  grieved  at  his  most 
masterly  performance.     But  if  they  did  well,  I  thmk  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  acted  detestably.     They  only  prompted  him  to  ask  a 
few  treacherous  questions,  and  spoke  not  one  word  in  his  favour ; 
though  I  have  the  vanity  almost  to  think  I  could  have  offered  a 
point  of  law  that  would  have  bid  fsdr  to  save  him.  When  the  twenty- 
three  neers   returned   to  give  their  opinion,   their  countenances 
astonished  the  whole  house ;  and  all  knew,  from  the  horror  of  their 
eyes  and  the  paleness  of  their  looks,  how  they  were  agitated  within 
before  they  answered  the  dread  question — *  Guilty,  upon  my  honour  ;* 
and  he  was  so  most  certainly  according  to  the  law :  nor  could  thej 
perhaps  have  brought  in  their  dreadful  verdict  otherwise.     But  if 
there  was  a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  rigid  law,  it  would  in« 
terpose  in  this  case.     There  is  a  court  of  equity ;  that  amiable 
prerogative  is  reserved  to  his  majesty  ;  and  he  can  relieve  against 
such  rigours  as  courts  cannot,  ought  not,  to  be  permitted  to  par- 
don ;  and  the  lords  the  triers,  are  as  unanimous  in  recommending 
him  to  mercy  as  they  were  to  find  him  guilty.     The  whole  town^ 
who  were  once  inveterate  againt  him,  now  are  as  solicitous  to  have 
him  pardoned.     If  that  wretch  Bradford*  had  sent  the  poor  fellow  to 

*  Bradford  was  the  surgeon  who  prescribed  for  the  wounded  man ; 
the  latter  was  deicribed  as  follows  by  Robert  JooelyDi  the  attorney  gene- 
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either  of  the  four  hospitals,  he  would  haTO  been  aliTe  at  this  daj ; 
and  to  his  care  he  was    entrusted  by  the  lord  as  soon  as  he  had 
wounded  him  ;  but  then  he  could  have  no  demand  on  mj  lord  for 
Ifoking  after  him  ;  and  to  intitle  himself  to  that,  he  seems  on  pur- 
pose to  have  neglected  that  certain  cure  for  the  poor  creature,  and 
detained  him  in  a  damp  room  to  lodge  on  straw,  wiUiout  necessa- 
ries, as  he  himself  swore  and  acknowledged ;  from  whence  the  wretch 
got  that  cold  which  killed  him.     Is  not  this  equiyalent  to  giving 
unwholesome  medicines  ?  which,  if  a  surgeon  had  done,  would  have 
Bayed  the  person  who  gave  the  stroke.    A  man  wounded  bj  another 
and  nearly  healed,  eat  cherries  which  injured  the  wound,  made  it 
burst  out  anew,   and  destroyed  the  man«     Holt  determined  that 
these  cherries  were  equivalent  to  an  unwholesome  medicine,  and 
saved  him.    The  damp  air  in  which  he  was  detained  by  the  snree<», 
instead  of  sending  him  to  hospital,  was  as  much  the  cause  ot  the 
man's  death  as  the  cherries  oi  the  other  ;  and  he  was  at  least  in  the 
equity  of  the  case.     But,  poor  man,  his  friends  were  infatuated  with 
vain  security ;  he,  deceived  by  his  agent  whom  he  trusted,  betrayed 
by  the  overswearin^  of  witnesses  produced,  without  his  knowleq^, 
by  his  solicitor,    oeserted  by  his    counsel,  and  first  hated,  now 


ral :  "  Laughlin  Murphy,  the  unfortunate  man  killed,  was  a  person,  who 
wiih  a  good  deal  of  industry  and  difficulty  maintained  hims^,  a  vife, 
and  three  small  children,  by  being  employed  as  a  porter,  and  carryiiig 

letters  and  messages The  day  this  unfortunate  accident  happened," 

continues  the  manuscript,  "  was  the  ninth  of  August,  the  fair  day  of 
Palmer's  Town,  the  house  a  pubUck  house,  and  as  I  am  instrocied,  the 
door  tliat  leads  into  the  house  goes  into  a  narrow  passage  upon  the  right 
hand,  the  passage  leads  to  the  chiunber  where  the  noble  lord  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  with  his  company  on  the  left  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen, 
where  the   deceased   was.     It  has  been  opened  that  the   lord  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  had  heen  drinking  some  time,  my  brief  says,  some 
hours.    The  company  was  gone,  but  there  happened  some  words  be- 
tween the  noble  lord  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  one  Humphrya,  some 
thing  more  than  words,  for,  according  to  my  instructions,  Uie  noble  lord 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  twice  attempted  to  draw  his  sword,  but  could 
not  do  it.    He  was  then  in  a  passion  and  suddenly  left  the  room ;  sad 
was  going  either  out  of  doors,  or  to  the  kitchen.    It  was  then  he  met 
this  poor  man  in  the  passage  and  pushed  him  with  his  ri^t  hand  sod 
the  deceased  went  on  to  the  kitchen,  whither  the  lord  the  prisoner  tdU 
lowed  him,  and  swore  he  would  kill  any  man  that  should  speak  a  word. 
The  poor  man  spoke,  and  the  noble  lord  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  too 
punctually  performed  what  he  had  so  rashly  sworn,  and  stabbed  him. 
Upon  this  the  man  went  into  a  room  near  the  kitchen,  staid  but  a  little 
wliile  and  came  back  into  the  kitchen,  the  blood  gushed  out  of  the 
wound,  the  man  fell  down  and  cried  out — ^I  am  killed.    Upon  this  the 
noble  lord,  the  prisoner,  going  out  hastily  took  his  horse  and  gave 
the  man  of  the  house  a  four  pound  piece,  but  gave  him  no  order  what 
to  do.*'    Murphy  died  on  the  25th  of  September,   in  Hammond-lane. 
Dublin.    liord  Santry's  defence  was,  that  his  death  had  been  caused  by 
disease.     John  Bowes,   above   referred   to,  was   solicitor-general  fur 
Irehuid,  firom  f7^  to  1789,  and  subsequently  lord  chancellor. 
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pitiedy  by  all  men.  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life ;  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  uncle  in  the  least ;  I  am  not  desired  to  represent 
his  case  favorably  by  any  one ;  but  I  speak  the  genuine  dictates  of 
my  heart  and  my  reason.  No  vulgar  jury  in  either  island  would 
have  condemned  him ;  but  the  peers  know  the  law,  and  follow  it 
with  reverence  and  exactness.  They  are  obliged  to  do  justice  accord- 
ing to  law,  let  it  be  ever  so  severe.  It  is  the  king's  office  and  de- 
lightful prerogative  only  to  show  mercy ;  may  he  do  so  now  I 
What  a  constitution  do  we  live  under,  where  the  blood  of  the  mean- 
est of  all  the  king's  subjects  shall  be  required  from  one  of  the 
highest  1  But  as  this  is  the  first  instance  of  such  a  noble  piece  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  I  hope  it  will  be  made  amiable,  and  mentioned 
in  hbtory  with  joy,  by  its  having  united  to  it  mercy.  I  wish  the 
king  woxdd  banish  him  to  some  obscure  island  for  ten  years ;  to 
Bermuda,  for  example ;  and  on  that  condition  completely  pardon 
him.  His  mother  is  inconsolable.  He  behaves  since  his  condemn- 
ation in  a  manner  which  makes  people  speak  of  him  with  double 
pity.  Even  the  poor  in  the  streets  weep  for  him.  All  their  detes- 
tation is  turned  against  Bradford  ;  and  deservedly.  To  him  cer* 
tainly  the  death  of  one  hath  been  owing ;  and  if  the  lord  dies,  to 
him  also  the  other's  will  be  owin^-  His  former  character,  it  is  con- 
fessed, was  bad ;  this  will  make  him  a  new  man.  This  will  purge 
his  heart  from  every  folly  ;  a  successful,  though  dreadful,  medicine, 
if  he  survives  it.  He  is  humbled  into  reason,  and  talks  mildly  and 
with  becoming  fortitude,  self-condemnation,  resignation,  and  de- 
cency.   This  whole  county,  this  whole  city,  will  solicit  for  him."* 

These  representations,  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Deyonshire, 
then  lord  lieutenant,  were  successful — ^lord  Santry  received 
a  reprieve  from  the  king,  which  was  followed  oy  a  full 
pardon. 

*  Four  years  after  lord  Santry's  trial  a  similar  scene  was  enacted  in  the 
parliament  house,  when  Nicholas,  fifth  viscount  NetterviUe,  was  indict- 
ed for  the  murder  of  Michael  Walsh,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

At  8  a.m.,  on  the  third  February,  1743,  the  lords  assembled  in  their 
robes,  and  at  nine  the  trial  commenced.  The  following  peers  were  pre* 
sent  on  this  occasion — ^Robert,  baron  Newport,  chandler  of  Ireland 
and  lord  high  steward,  the  earls  of  Kildare,  Clanrickard,  Antrim,  Bos- 
common,  Meath.  Cavan,  Drogheda,  Mount  Alexander,  Boss,  London* 
deny,  Bessborough;  viscounts  Yalentia,  Mayo,  Strangford,  Ikerrin, 
Massarene,  Monn^oy,  Molesworth,  Boyne,  Allen,  Lanesborough.  Ilie 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Tuam ;  the  bishops  of  Meath, 
Kildare,  Limerick,  Dromore,  Cork,  Elphin,  Killala,  Clonfert,  Water- 
ford,  Derry,  Down,  Ossory,  Eillaloe.  Also  lords  Athenry,  Kingsale, 
Blayney,  Kingston^  Tullamore,  Southwell.  Castle -Durrow  and  Desart, 

'*  After  prayers  had  been  read,  William  Hawkin8,esq., deputy  to  Ulster 
king  of  arms  of  all  Ireland,  being  permitted  to  come  to  the  table,  the 
house  was  called  over  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliaments ;  the  said  deputy 
king  of  arms  marking  such  of  the  lords  as  were  present  in  a  list.  Then 
the  house,  according  to  order,  was  adjourned  into  the  court  appointed 
for  the  trial  of  Nicholas  lord  vise.  NetterviUe,  whither  the  officers. 
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The  first  important  constitational  question  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament^ subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  arose 
in  the  year  1753,  relative  to  the  power  of  the  king  to  dispose 


attendaDts,  peers*  bodb,  minor  peers  and  lords,  went  in  the  order  di- 
rected, the  deputy  king  of  arms  calling  tbem  in  their  due  places  by  a 
list.  When  the  lords  were  seated  on  their  proper  benches,  and  the  tovd 
high  steward  upon  the  woolpack,  the  house  was  resumed.  The  derka 
of  the  crown  presented  the  commission,  upon  their  knees,  to  the  kfd 
high  steward.  Then  proclamation  was  made  for  silence ;  uid  the  lords 
standing  uncoTered,  the  commission  was  read.  Which  beinp  ended, 
the  seijeant  at  arms  said,  '  Ood  bless  the  king*s  migesty.'  Then  the 
deputy  king  of  arms  and  the  gentleman  usher  of  tlie  black  rod  presented 
the  staff,  on  their  knees,  to  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward.  Ptvda^ 
mation  was  made  for  all  persons,  but  peers,  to  be  unoovered.  The  cer- 
tiorari was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown  of  tlie  king's  bench. 
Then  the  lord  high  steward  removed  from  the  wool-pack  to  the  chair 
appointed  for  his  grace,  which  was  placed  upon  an  ascent,  just  befoce 
the  uppermost  step  of  the  throne,  and  seated  liimself  in  the  chair.  Fro- 
clamation  was  made  for  bringing  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,  aooording  to 
the  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  who  being  come  and  kneeling;  his  grace 
the  lord  high  steward  desired  his  lordship  to  rise,  and  acquainted  him  on 
what  account  he  was  bmught  thither,  and  that  he  had  it  in  commaiid 
from  the  lords  to  let  his  lonlship  know,  that  he  was  not  to  hold  up  his 
hand  at  the  bar,  and  that  liis  lordship  and  aU  other  persons  who  might 
have  occasion  to  speak  to  the  court,  were  to  address  themselTes  to 
the  lords  in  general,  and  not  to  the  lord  high  steward.  Then  the  cleric 
of  the  crown  of  the  king's  bench  read  tiie  indictment,  and  after  bis 
lordship  was  arraigned,  he  was  askod,  '  whether  he  was  guilty  of  the 
felony,  treason  and  murder,  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ^* 
He  said,  he  was  not  guilty :  and  being  asked,  by  whom  he  wirald  be 
tried  ?  he  said,  by  God  and  his  peers.  Proclamation  was  then  made 
for  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  into  court.  Then  Mr.  Prime-sergesat 
Malone  opened  the  indictment,  and  Mr.  Attorney-general,  and  Mr.  So- 
Ucitor-general  were  likewise  heard  on  his  majesty's  behalf!*'  Leave 
haying  been  given  to  the  lords  spiritual  to  withdraw,  the  trial  proceeded, 
but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  two  principal  witnesses,  whose  examina- 
tions were  rejected  in  evidence,  no  case  conld  be  sustained  against  knd 
Netterville,  and  the  trial  terminated  in  tlie  following  manner :  "  The 
peers  being  come  into  the  court  api>otnted  for  the  trial,  the  honae  was 
resumed :  and  after  proclamation  for  silence,  the  lord  high  steward  said, 
'  The  house  having  heard  all  the  evidence,  the  question  was;  whether 
Nicholas  lord  viscount  Nettenriiie  is  guilty  of  the  felony,  treasoii,  and 
murder,  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guil^  ?*  Then  the  lord  hif^ 
steward  stood  up,  and  by  a  list  called  over  every  peer  then  present  by 
his  name,  beginning  with  the  youngest  baron ;  and  put  the  questioo  to 
every  lord  to  know  what  his  judgment  was.  Whether  Nicholas  krd 
viscount  Netterville  was  guilty  of  the  felony,  treason  and  murder,  whenaf 
he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ?  And  the  lord  to  whom  he  called, 
stood  up  in  his  place  uncovered,  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his 
breast,  delivered  his  judgment :  •  Not  guilty,  upon  my  hononr.*  Then 
the  lord  high  steward  standing  up  uncovered,  putting  his  right  hand 
upon  his  breast,  said,  'My  lord  viscount  Netterville  is  not  guilty,  upon 
my  honour  ;*  and  then  declared,  that  their  lordships  were  onanimoasiy 
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of  a  surplus  of  revenue  remaining  in  the  exchequer  of  Ire* 
land.  The  government  partisans,  under  primate  Stone,  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  "  patriots/'  headed  by  the  marquis 
of  Ejldare^  Henry  Boyle,  speaker  of  the  commons,  and 
Anthony  Malone,  all  who  adhered  to  the  latter  party  being 
summarily  expelled  from  public  situations.  ''The  speaker 
was  adored  by  the  mob  ;  they  worshipped  him  under  the 
name  of  Roger.  They  made  bonfires  of  reproach  before 
the  door  of  the  primate:  they  stopped  coaches,  and  made 
them  declare  for  England  or  Ireland.  The  hackney  chairmen 
distinguished  their  patriotism  by  refusing  to  carry  any  fare  to 
the  castle. — Sir  James  Hamilton,  a  very  indigent  member, 
refused  an  oSer  from  the  castle  of  2000/.,  and  200/.  per  an- 
num, for  life.  Satires  aud  claret  were  successful  arms,  even 
againt  corruption.''  The  obnoxious  money  bill  was  conse- 
quently rejected  by  a  majority  of  five,  notwithstanding  which, 
the  contested  surplus  was,  by  royal  authority,  removed  to 
London. 

''  The  question  of  1753  was  the  beginning,  in  this  country, 
of  that  constitutional  spirit  which  asserted  afterwards  the 
privilege  of  the  commons,  and  guarded  and  husbanded  the 
essential  right  of  a  free  constitution.  The  question  was  of 
its  very  essence;  but  the  effect  spread  beyond  the  question, 
aud  the  ability  of  the  debate  instructed  the  nation,  and  made 
her  not  only  tenacious  of  her  rights,  but  proud  of  her  under- 
standing. There  might  have  been  party,  there  might  have 
been  faction,  mixing  with  a  great  public  principle ;  so  it  was 
in  the  time  of  ship  money ;  so  it  was  in  the  Bevolution.  In 
these  instances  the  private  motive  mixed  with  the  public  cause; 


of  opinion,  that  my  lord  Tisooont  Nettenrille  is  not  guilty  of  the  felony, 
treaaon  and  murder  whereof  he  stands  indicted.  Then  the  lord  viscount 
Ketterrille,  being  by  order  brought  to  the  bar,  the  lord  high  steward 
let  his  lordship  know,  that  he  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Michael 
Walsh,  and  that  he  having  put  himself  upon  his  peers  for  his  trial, 
declared,  that  the  peers  by  their  judgment,  had  unanimously  found  him 
not  guilty  of  the  feiony,  treason  and  murder  whereof  he  stood  indicted ; 
mud  that  therefore  his  lordship  is  discharged.  And  then  the  white-staff 
being  deliverad  to  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward,  he  stood  up,  and 
lioldingit  in  both  his  hands  broke  it  in  two,and  then  leaving  the  chair,came 
down  to  the  wool*pack,  and  said, '  Is  it  your  lordship's  pleasure  to  adjourn 
the  house  of  peers?'  Which  was  agreed  to  by  the  house.  The  house 
l>eing  adjourned  to  the  house  of  peers,  the  lords,  and  the  attendants 
went  back  in  the  same  order  as  they  came.^' 


« 
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but  still  it  was  the  cause  of  the  public  and  the  cause  of  liberfy/^ 
In  1759^  considerable  commotion  was  created  in  Dublin  bj 
the  popular  apprehension,  that  parliament  contemplated  the 
enactment  of  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  measure  which,  according  to  Boswell,  ^'  artful  po- 
liticians had  often  had  in  view." 

"  Mr.  Pitt  had  endeavoured  to  instil  apprehensions  of  an  ipTa- 
sion  into  the  Irish  parliament ;  at  least,  to  enconri^  a  spirit  of 
raising  troops,  which  might  afterwards  be  applied  to  other  serrices. 
It  happened  at  that  juncture  that  there  was  another  point  which 
alarmed  the  Irish  more  than  the  rumours  of  invasion.  This  was  a 
jealousy,  that  an  union  with  England  was  intended,  which  thej  re- 

farded  as  the  means  of  subjecting  them  further  to  thb  crown, 
^his  union  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  object  with  lord  HilsborougL 
He  had  hinted  such  a  wish  a  year  or  two  before,  in  the  parliament 
of  England  ;  and  being  now  in  Ireland,  let  drop  expressions  of  the 
same  tendency.  This  was  no  sooner  divulged,  than  bublin  was  ia  a 
flame.  The  mob  grew  outrageous,  and  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Mr.  Bigby*  went  forth  and  assured  them  there 
was  no  foundation  for  their  jealousy ;  but  his  word  they  would  not 
take.  Fonsonby,  the  speaker,  was  at  last  obliged  to  go  out  and  paciff 
them  ;  and  Mr.  Bigby  declared  in  the  house,  that  if  a  bill  of  unioB 
was  brought  in,  he  would  vote  against  it.  The  tumult  then  sub- 
sided ;  but  Bigby  soon  after,  in  conseouence  of  the  representatioDS 
from  England,  moving  that  the  lord  lieutenant  might  on  an  emer- 
gency, such  as  on  an  invasion,  summon  the  parliament  to  meet 
without  an  intervention  of  forty  days,  the  former  suspicions  revived, 
and  Bigby's  motion  was  interpreted  as  preparatory  to  some  sudden 
scheme  or  union  before  measures  could  be  taken  to  oppose  it.  The 
surmise  was  absurd  ;  for  were  any  surprise  intended,  the  forms  are 
so  many  before  a  bill  can  be  complete  in  Ireland,  that  time  can  never 
be  wanted  to  withstand  the  most  expeditious.  A  bill  must  come 
from  the  Irish  privy  council  to  their  house  of  commons,  must  retam 
to  the  council,  must  then  be  transmitted  to  England  and  back  agsin 
before  it  becomes  a  law.  But  mobs  do  not  reason,  nor,  if  once 
prepossessed,  listen  to  reason.    A  dangerous  riot  ensued ;  the  peo^ 


*  Richard  Bigby,  favorite  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  loid 
lieutenant,  was  afterwards  paymaster,  and  died  in  17SQ.  Walpolft 
describes  Bigby  as  <•  roughened  with  brutality" — "  his  passions  toiw 

bulent  and  overweening** — **  totaUy  uncultivated'* and  ''indolpagia 

profuse  drinking."  Junius  tells  us  that  *'  his  name  was  m  satire  oa 
all  government."  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Pitt  At  this  period  Bigby 
writes  as  follows:  "The  Protestants  you  say  have  hands  and  seal; I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  sect  among  the  Protestants  who  have  s 
seal  most  dangerous  to  be  trusted ;  they  are  descended  from  Crao- 
weU*s  followers,  and  still  retain  that  stubborn  ^irit ;  they  avow  st 
tills  day  a  dislike  to  monarchy  and  the  established  churdi,  and  thor 
fldelity  re^^uires  equal  watching  with  the  Papisto." 
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roae  in  all  Darts  of  Dublin^*  and  possessing  themselves  of  the  avenues 
of  the  parhament,  seized  on  the  members,  and  obliged  them  to  take 
an  oath  to  be  true  to  their  country,  and  to  vote  against  an  union. 
Many  were  worse  treated.     One  Rowley,  a  rich  Presbyterian,  who 
had  loDff  opposed  the  administration,  they  seized  and  stripped,  and 
were  going^  to  drown,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  prevented. 
Lord  inchiquin,  who  was  newly  arrived  from  the  country  on  pur- 
pose to  oppose  the  rumoured  union,  was  alike  insulted.  They  pulled 
off  his  penwig  and  red  riband,  and  put  the  oath  to  him.    He  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  stuttering,  they  cried,  *  Damn  yoUf 
do  you  hesitate  ?'    But  hearing  that  his  name  was  O'Brien,  their 
rage  was  turned  into  acclamations.     They  pulled  the  bishop  of 
Kulala  out  of  his  coach,  as  thev  did  the  lord  chancellor  Bowes,  ob- 
liging him  to  take  their  oath ;  but  being  seized  with  a  droll  scruple 
that  their  administering  the  oath   did  not  give  it  legality,  thev 
stopped  the  chief  justice,  and  made  the  chancellor  renew  the  oath 
before  him.     Malone  was  so  little  in  their  favour,  that  though  he 
had  taken  the  oath,  one  of  the  ringleaders  dipped  his  fist  in  the  ken* 
nel  before  he  would  shake  hands  with  him.     They  then  went  to  the 
house  of  lords,  where  sir  Thomas  Pendergrass  looking  out,  they 
pulled  him  forth  by  the  nose,  and  rolled  him  in  the  kennel.     In  the 
house  they  found  lord  Famham  taking  the  oaths  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  instead  of  which  they  made  him  take  theirs.     There  they 
committed  the  erossest  and  most  filthy  indecencies,  placed  an  old 
woman  on  the  throne,  and  sent  for  pipes  and  tobacco  n>r  her.    They 
next  went  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  brinflr 
them  the  journals  to  burn.  He  obeyed ;  but  telling  them  they  would 
destroy  the  only  records  of  the  glorious  year  l7o5,  they  were  con- 
tented to  restore  them.  But  their  greatest  fury  was  intended  against 
Higby,  whom  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  lately  made  their  master  of 
the  rolls.     The  office  there  is  no  post  of  business :  still  the  choice  of 
a  man  so  little  grave  was  not  decent.    The  mob  prepared  a  sallows, 
and  were  determined  to  hang  Bigby  on  it ;  but,  rortunately,  that 
morning  he  had  gone  out  of  town  to  ride,  and  received  timely  notice 
not  to  return.     The  duke  of  Bedford  sent  to  the  mayor  to  quell  the 
tumult,  but  he  excused  himself  on  pretence  of  there  being  no  riot  act 
in  Ireland.  The  privy  council  was  then  called  together,  who  advised 
sending  for  a  troop  of  horse.    That  was  executed :  the  troopers 
were  ordered  not  to  fire  ;  but  riding  among  the  mob  with  tneir 
swords  drawn,  slashing  and  cutting,  they  at  length  dispersed  the 
rioters,  after  putting  to  death  fifteen  or  sixteen." 


*  *'  Seditious  papers  had  been  printed :  two  drummers,  in  the  livery  of 
tiie  college,  had  commenced  the  uproar  in  the  earl  of  Meath*s  Liberties, 
telling  the  people,  that  if  they  did  not  rise  by  one  o'clock,  an  act  would 
be  passed  to  abolish  parliaments  in  Ireland.  So  small,  too,  was  the  dis- 
like to  the  then  government,  that  one  of  the  rioters  skimming  away  lord 
Tavistock's  hat,  his  comrades  gave  him  200  lashes,  saying,  *  lord  Tavis- 
tock had  not  offended  them.*  *'  This  nobleman  was  the  only  son  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  then  lord  lieutenant. 

3  c 
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One  of  the  first  steps  towards  constitutional  independence  was 
made  in  1768  by  the  enactment  of  the  ''octennial  bill/'  limit- 
ing to  eight  years  the  duration  of  the  parliaments  which  had 
previously  existed  during  the  entire  life*time  of  the  reignii^ 
monarch.    It  was^  however,  impossible  for  Ireland  to  pn^reas 
while  her  parliament  continued  subject  to  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  while,  as  it  was  observed,  "  the  attomey-genend  of 
England,  with  a  dash  of  his  pen,  could  reverse,  alter,  or  oi- 
tirely  do  away  the  matured  result  of  all  the  doquenoe,  and  all 
the  abilities  of  this  whole  assembly/'    The  jealous  fear  that 
Ireland  "  might  become  too  great  to  be  governed"  caused  the 
English  parUament,  at  every  opportunity,  to  exert  its  power 
to  destroy  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  neighbouring  island. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  exportation  of  Irish  cattle  was 
declared  a  nuisance.    William  III.,  on  the  petition  of  the 
English  manufacturers,  suppressed  the  wool  trade,  the  greit 
staple  of  Ireland;  and  a  work  published  during  his  reign, 
treating  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  was,  in 
England,  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
"  The  glories  of  the  Revolution,*'  said  Bushe,  "  would  have 
been  tarnished    if  the    provincialist   had    been    allowed  to 
partake  in  them ;  and  tiie  air  of  liberty  would  have  bees 
tainted,  if  the  colonist  had  been  allowed  to  breathe  it."    The 
war  with  America  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  HE.,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  ruined  the  linen  manufacture,  while  England  at  Uie 
same  time  imposed  new  taxes  and  laid  on  an  embargo^  prohib- 
iting Ireland  to  export  provisions*    The  consequences  were 
ruinous ;  the  complaints  of  the  sufferers  were  treated  with  (xm- 
tumely,  the  government  of  Ireland  became  insolvent,'"'  admitted 
its  incapacity  to  protect  its  Irish  subjects,  and  authorized  tiien 
to  arm  themselves  for  common  defence.    The  Volunteers  con- 
sequently sprung  into  existence.     '*  England  was  prostrate — 
Ireland  was,  as  far  as  depended  upon  England,  defenceless ;  as 
far  as  depended  upon  herself,  invincible — there  were  scarcely 
regular  troops  enough  in  the  country  to  mount  the  castle 
guard — 80,000  men  bristled  in  arms — ^invasion  was  threatened 
and  averted — ^the  British  sun  seemed  to  have  set — the  empire 
was  dismembered — America  had  been  dissevered — lord  Com- 
wallis's  sword  was  left  in  the  care  of  general  Washington ;  the 

*  See  the  account  of  La  Touched  reAual  to  adyance  20,0006  to  the 
Irish  goyemment  at  thia  period,  Ibibb  QuAaTxaLT  Rsvnw,  No.  TI. 
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eombined  fleets  swept  the  channel^  and  frowned  upon  the 
coast/'  The  spirit  of  the  people*^  was  now  aroused ;  on  the 
12tb  of  October,  1779^  the  address  for  a  free  trade  was  carried 
in  the  house  of  commons^  and  *'  brought  up  to  the  lord  lieute* 
nant,  at  the  castle,  by  the  entire  house.  The  streets  were  lined 
bj  the  Yolunteers,  oommanded  by  the  du^e  of  Leinster ;  they 
presented  arms  as  the  speaker  and  the  members  appeared  and 
passed  through  their  numerous  ranks,  amidst  the  joy  and  re- 
sounding applause  of  the  delighted  people  who  thronged 
around  from  all  quarters,  enraptured  at  a  sight  so  novel  and 
80  strange ;  their  parliament  becoming  popular ,  and  their 
trade  becoming  free.  The  king  returned  a  temporising  answer, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  supplies  were  at  once  stopped  by 
an  enormous  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  resolving 
'*  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  grant  new.  taxes/'  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  prime  sergeant  Burgh  sacrificed  all  pros- 
pects of  government  promotion  by  his  bnlliant  speech,  which 
was  vehemently  apjdauded  by  the  house  and  galleries : — ''Talk 
not  to  me,''  exclaimed  he,  "  of  peace ;  Ireland  is  not  in  a  state 
of  peace ;  it  is  smothered  war.  England  has  sown  her  laws 
like  dragons'  teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  in  armed 
men."  To  Burgh,  said  Grattan,  "the  gates  of  pro- 
motion were  shut,  as  those  of  glory  opened."  These  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  the  non-importation  and  non-con- 

*  On  the  15th  of  Noyember,  1779,  *'  about  eight  thousand  waking  ma- 
Bofkctuien,  mostly  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  assembled  before 
llie  Parliament  house  in  CoUege  green,  and  in  the  streets  leading  thereto 
dying,  *a  short  money  billt  a  firee  trade  I  the  rights  of  Ireland  P 
Stopped  serend  members  going  to  the  house,  and  administered  oaths  to 
such  as  they  suspected.  A  purty  went  to  the  attomey*general's  house 
at  Haroourt-plaoe,  but  not  meeting  him  at  home,  they  broke  a  few  of 
his  windows  and  proceeded  to  the  Four  courts,  after  which  they  returned 
to  the  Parliament  house.  Some  mischief  being  apprehended,  a  troop  of 
horse  was  ordered  to  patrole  the  streets,  and  a  party  of  Highlanders 
came  to  disperse  the  mob,  but  the  latter  remaining  resolutdy  determined 
to  keep  their  ground,  the  lord  mayor  perceiving  that  any  forcible  at- 
tempts to  disperse  them  must  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  very 
prudently  discharged  the  military,  and  mildly  addressing  the  populace, 
remonstrated  on  the  impropriety  of  Uieir  proceedings,  and  enjoined 
them  to  depart  peaceably,  as  a  more  effectual  mode  to  attain  the  end 
imiTtfvany  wished  for.  Several  patriotic  members  of  parliament,  and 
other  gentlemen,  harangued  them  to  the  same  effect,  upon  wluoh 
they  dispersed  quietly."  Five  hundred  pounds  were  offered  by  the 
lord  Ueutenant,  at  the  request  of  parliament,  for  the  discorery  of  these 
rioters.  The  appearance  of  the  Scotch  troops  on  this  occasion  formed 
the  subject  of  a  song,  not  to  be  found  in  any  coUection,  entitled,  '*  Did 
you  see  the  Highlanders  that  day  on  College  green?*' 
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sumption  resolutions^  universally  entered  into  through  Hie 
kingdom^  had  the  desired  effect— a  free  trade  was  e]doitedy 
but  the  minister,  to  allay  British  jealousy,  declared,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  concession  was  revocable.  This  ataiem^ 
proved  that  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  legislature  could  alone 
guarantee  the  commercial  rights  of  the  country.  The  legisla- 
tive independence  of  Ireland  was  established  at  Dungannon  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1783,  and  soon  after  confirmed  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  "  Ireland  had  sprung  and  v^etated  under 
the  foot  that  trampled  her  ;^  her  physical  energies  could  not 
be  kept  down.  Compression  seemed  to  have  given  vigour  to 
the  efforts  which  she  made  to  recover  her  natural  dimensionSr 
and  at  last  she  burst  from  her  confinement,  and  became  heiadf 
in  the  year  178£ — ^this  had  been  the  result  of  the  gradual  but 
constant  victories  obtained  by  a  resident  parliament  over  the 
prejudices  of  a  foreign  one.'' 

<<  Early  on  the  16th  of  April  1782,  the  great  street  before  the  hmw 
of  parliament  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  of  people,  of  every  dan 

*  *'  For  centuries  has  the  British  nation  and  parliament  kept  job 
down,  shackled  your  commerce,  paraliaed  your  exertions,  despised  jaar 
character,  and  ridiculed  your  pretensions  to  any  privileges  oommerckl 
or  constitutional.  She  never  conceded  a  point  to  you  which  she  could 
avoid,  or  granted  a  favour  which  was  not  reluctantly  distilled.  Jhey^ 
have  been  idl  wrung  from  her,  like  drops  of  her  heart's  Uood,  said  you 
are  not  in  possession  of  a  single  blessing  ezoept  those  which  yoa  denvs 
from  Qod,  that  has  not  been  either  purchased  or  extorted  by  the  virtue 
of  your  own  parliament  from  the  ilUberality  of  England. — ^Is  nothing 
understood  <rf  an  house  of  commons  but  that  it  is  an  engine  lor  laiaBg 
money  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  subject,  and  throwing  it  into  tibe  colfien 
of  the  crown  ?  Take  up  any  volume  of  your  statutes  upon  that  taUe, 
you  win  find  the  municipal  acts  of  parliament  in  the  proporti«m  of  more 
than  forty  to  one  to  the  imperial :  what  has,  within  the  memory  of 
many  men  iJive,  changed  the  &ce  of  your  land  ?  What  has  covered  a 
country  of  pasture  with  tillage  ?  What  has  intersected  an  impansble 
country  with  roads?  What  has  nearly  connected  by  inhmd  navigatioo 
the  eastern  channel  with  the  western  ocean  ?  A  resident  parliament— 
this  is  not  theory — look  at  your  statutes  and  your  journals,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  those  improvements  which  you  cannot  trace  to  some  docu- 
ment of  your  own  public  spirit,  now  upon  that  table,  and  to  no  other 
source  or  cause  under  heaven ;  can  this  be  supplied  in  Westnoinster — 
could  a  committee  of  this  house  make  a  road  in  Yorkshire  ?  no,  noUiiqg 
can  supply  a  resident  parliament  watcliing  over  national  improvement, 
seizing  opportunities,  encouraging  manu&cture,  commerce,  science,  edu- 
cation, and  agriculture ;  applying  instant  remedy  to  instant  misdiieC 
mixing  with  the  constituent  body,  catching  the  sentiment  of  the  pnUie 
mind,  reflecting  public  opinion,  acting  upon  its  impulse,  and  reguJatiag 
its  excess."_C.ir.  Buahe,  A.D,^  1800.  Lord  Clare,  speaking  of  the 
interyal  of  Irish  independence,  observed,  **  There  is  not  a  nation  on  the 
habitable  globe,  which  has  advanced  in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidity  in  the  same  period.** 
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and  of  every  description,  though  many  hours  must  elapse  before  the 
house  woold  meet,  or  business  be  proceeded  on.  As  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seldom  takes  place  on  the  eve  of  remarkable  events, 
it  becomes  a  proper  subject  of  remark,  that  though  more  than  many 
thousands  of  people,  inflamed  by  the  most  ardent  zeal,  were  assem- 
hled  in  a  public  street — without  any  gpiide,  restraint,  or  control, 
save  the  example  of  the  Volunteers — not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
tumult  was  observable : — On  the  contrary,  sucn  perfect  order  pre- 
vailed, that  not  even  an  angry  word  or  offensive  expression  escaped 
their  Hps.  Nothing  could  more  completely  prove  tne  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  Dublin  populace,  than  this  correctness  of  demeanour,  at 
a  time  when  thev  had  been  taught — ^that  the  very  existence  of  their 
trade  and  manufactures — and,  consequently,  the  future  subsistence 
of  themselves  and  their  families,  was  to  be  decided  by  the  conduct 
of  their  representatives  that  very  evening ;  and  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  those  who  were  supposed  or  even  proved  to 
have  been  their  decided  enemies,  were  permitted  to  pass  through 
this  immense  assemblage,  without  receiving  the  slightest  token  of 
incivility,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  those  who  were  known  to 
be  their  determined  friends.  The  parliament  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  this  momentous  question,  by  an  unusual  and  special  call  of 
the  house ;  and  by  four  o'clock  a  full  meeting  took  place.  The 
body  of  the  house  of  commons  was  crowded  with  its  members — a 
a  great  proportion  of  the  peerage  attended  as  auditors — and  the  ca- 
pacious gallery*  which  surrounded  the  interior  magnificent  dome  of 
the  house,  contained  above  four  hundred  ladies  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, who  partook  of  the  same  national  fire  which  had  en- 
lightened their  parents,  their  husbands,  and  their  relatives— and  by 

*  Towards  the  close  of  1789,  considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the 
gallery,  at  the  suggestion  of  Burton  Conyngham,  and  under  the  dircKB- 
tion  of  the  speaker.  The  space  was  curtailed,  and  the  students  of  Uie 
university  were  not  admitted  until  the  speaker  had  taken  the  chair. 
The  gallery,  after  its  alteration,  was  capable  of  containing  280  persons, 
who,  sitting  at  perfect  ease,  could  witness  every  transaction  of  the 
house.  To  the  galleiy  behind  the  chair,  admission  was  only  granted  by 
an  order  firom  the  speaker.  Towards  the  termination  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, the  collegians  were  denied  firee  admission  to  the  galleiy — a  privi. 
lege  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  of  long  standing — as  we  find 
Dr.  Browne,  provost  of  Trinity  college,  stating,  in  1790,  that  he  re- 
membered, when  he  was  a  student  in  the  university,  often  to  have  walked 
in  his  gown,  for  hours,  through  the  hall  of  the  house,  till  he  met  some 
good-natured  member  to  put  him  into  the  gallery.  "  In  England,  the 
house  is  cleared  of  strangers  for  every  dirision,  and  no  person  is  sup- 
posed to  see  or  know  in  what  way  the  representatives  of  the  people  exer- 
cise their  trust.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  divisions  were  pub- 
lic, and  red  and  black  lists  were  immediately  published  of  the  voters  on 
every  important  occasion."  The  names  of  those  who  opposed  the  union, 
in  the  second  debate,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1799,  were  printed  in 
red,  and  circulated  through  the  country,  with  the  following  title: 
"  The  list  of  our  glorious  and  virtuous  defenders,  that  every  man  may 
engrave  their  names  and  their  services  on  his  heart,  and  hand  them 
down  to  his  children's  children."' 
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the  sympathetic  infiaence  of  their  presence  and  zeal  comommcated 
an  instinctive  chivalrous  impnlae  to  eloquence  and  to  palriotisiB. 
Those  who  have  only  seen  the  tumultuous  rush  of  imperial  parlia* 
ments,  scuffling  in  the  antiquated  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  crowned 
hy  a  gallery  of  note-takers,  anxious  to  catch  the  public  penny  by 
the  earliest  reports  of  good  speeches  made  bad,  and  bad  s^ieedief 
made  better — mdifferent  as  to  subjects  and  careless  as  to  misrepro- 
sentation — yet  the  principal  medium  of  communication  between  the 
sentiments  of  the  representatives  and  the  curiosity  of  the  repnw 
sented,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  interesting  appearance  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons.  The  cheerf\il  magniw^nce  of  its  splendid  sr» 
chitecture — the  number — ^the  decorum  and  brilliancy  of  theanxioas 
auditory — the  vital  question  that  night  to  be  determined,  and  the 
solemn  dignity  which  clothed  the  proceedings  of  that  awful  mo- 
ment  collectively   produced    impressions,   even  on  disinterested 

strangers^  which,  perhaps,  had  never  been  so  strongly  or  so  jnstly 
excited  by  the  appearance  and  proceedings  of  any  house  of  l^:isla- 
ture — Mr.  Perry  took  the  chair  at  four  o'clock.  The  singular  work- 
ing of  the  summonses  had  its  complete  effect,  and  procured  the  atteDd> 
ance  of  almost  every  member  resident  within  the  kingdom.  A  cabs 
but  deep  solicitude  was  apparent  on  almost  every  countenance,  when 
Mr.  Orattan  entered,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brownlow  and  seversl 
others,  the  determined  and  important  advocates  for  the  declaratioii 
of  Irish  independence.  Mr.  Orattan's  preceding  exertions  and 
anxiety  had  manifestly  injured  his  health ;  nis  tottering  frame  seemed 
barely  sufficient  to  sustiun  his  labouring  mind,  replete  with  tiie  im* 
precedented  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  measure  be  was  about 
to  bring  forward.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  reception  it  would 
obtain  from  the  connexions  of  the  government ;  he  was  that  day  irre- 
trievably to  commit  his  country  with  Great  Britain,  and  tlmnsh 
him  Ireland  was  either  to  assert  her  liberty,  or  start  from  the 
connexion.  His  own  situation  was  tremendous— that  of  the  mem- 
bers attached  to  the  administration  embarrassing — ^that  of  the  peo- 
ple anxious  to  palpitation.  For  a  short  time  a  profound  silence  en- 
sued : — it  was  expected  that  Mr.  Orattan  would  immediately  lisa — 
when  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  government  gave  a  torn  to 
the  proceedings,  which  in  a  moment  eased  the  parliament  of  its 
solicitude,  Mr.  Orattan  of  the  weight  that  oppressed  him,  and  the 
people  of  their  anxiety.  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson  (then  secretary  of 
state  in  Ireland)  rose.  He  said,  that  his  excellency  the  lord  lieote- 
nant  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  a  message  f^om  the  king,  importing 
that — '  His  majesty  being  concerned  to  find  that  discontents  and 
jealousies  were  prevailing  amongst  his  loyal  subjects  of  Ireland^ 
upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,  recommended  to  the 
house  to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order 
to  effect  such  a  final  adjustment  as  might  give  satisfaction  to  both 
kingdoms.'  And  Mr.  Hutchinson  accompanied  this  message  with  a 
statement  of  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  his  determination  to 
support  a  declaration  of  Irish  rights,  and  constituti<mal  independeooe. 
Thus,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two~4ifber    nearly    seven    hundred    years    of  subjv^tioiifl 
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oppreasioiit  loid  misery — after  caQturies  of  unayailu^  complaint,  and 
neglected  remonstrance — did  the  king  of  Ireland^  tErouen  his  Irish 
secretary  of  state^  at  length  himself  propose  to  redress  those 
grievances  through  his  Irish  parliament;  an  authority  which^ 
A8  king  of  EnglanOf  his  minister  had  never  hefore  recognised  or 
Admitted.  In  a  moment^  the  whole  scene  was  completely  changed ; 
tltose  miserahle  prospects  which  had  so  long  disgpisted,  and  at  length 
so  completely  agitated  the  Irish  people,  vanished  from  their  view ; 
the  phenomenon  of  sach  a  message  had  an  instantaneous  and  asto- 
nlshmg  effect,  and  pointed  out  such  a  line  of  conduct  to  every  party 
and  to  every  individual,  as  left  it  almost  impossible  for  any  but  the 
most  mischievous  characters,  to  obstruct  the  happy  unanimity  which 
now  became  the  Ratifying  result  of  this  prudent  and  wise  proceeding. 
It  is  an  observation  not  unworthy  of  remark^  that  in  describing  the 
events  of  that  important  evening,  the  structure  of  the  Irish  house 
of  commons  (as  before  mentioned)  at  the  period  of  these  debates 
was  particularly  adapted  to  convey  to  the  people  an  impression  of 
dignity  and  of  splendour  in  their  leeislative  assembly.  The  interior 
of  the  commons'  house  was  a  rotunoa  of  great  architectural  magnifi- 
cence ;  an  immense  gallery,  supported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  surrounded 
the  inner  base  of  a  gprand  and  lofty  dome — in  that  gallery,  on  every  im- 
portant debate,  nearly  seven  hundred  auditors  heard  the  sentiments 
and  learned  the  characters  of  their  Irish  representatives ;  the  gallery 
was  never  cleared  on  a  division ;  the  risine  generation  acquired  a  love 
of  eloquence  and  of  liberty — the  principles  of  a  just  and  proud  am- 
bition—the details  of  public  business — and  the  rudiments  of  consti- 
tutional legislation.  The  front  rows  of  this  gallery  were  generally 
occupied  by  females  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion,  whose  presence 
gave  an  animating  and  brilliant  splendour  to  the  entire  scene ;  and 
in  a  nation  such  as  Ireland  then  was,  from  which  the  gallant  prin- 
ciples  of  chivalry  had  not  been  altogether  banished,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  preservation  of  that  decorum  so  indiroensable  to 
the  dignity  and  weight  of  deliberative  assemblies.     This  entire 

gallery  had  been  crowded  at  an  early  hour  by  personages  of  the 
rst  respectability  of  both  sexes — it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
ihe  interesting  appearance  of  the  whole  assembage  at  this  awful  mo- 
ment ;'»i^ter  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  in  fact  decided 
nothing,  a  low  confidential  whisper  ran  through  the  house,  and 
every  member  seemed  to  court  the  sentiments  of  his  neighbour, 
without  venturing  to  express  his  own — the  anxious  spectators,  in- 
quisitively leaning  forward,  awaited  with  palpitating  expectation 
the  developement  of  some  measure  likely  to  decide  the  fiite  of  their 
country,  tnemselves,  and  their  posterity — ^no  middle  course  could 
possibly  be  adopted — immediate  conciliation  and  tranquillity,  or  r^ 
volt  and  revolution,  was  the  dilemma  which  floated  on  every  think- 
ing mind^a  solemn  pause  ensued — at  length,  Mr.  Grattan,*  slowly 
rising  from  his  seat,  commenced  the  most  luminous,  brilliant,  and 

effective  oration  ever  delivered  in  the  Irish  parliament." 

•  •  •  • 

*  R.  Kenny's  full  length  portrait  of  Grattan,  moving  this  declaration 
of  rights,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dining-hall  of  the  university  of  Dublin. 
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'*  All  further ,  deba^  ceased — the  speaker  pat  the  qaestion  <m  Mr. 
GrattaD*8  amendmeot ;  a  uiuuiimoafl  '  aye*  burst  from  every  quarter 
of  the  house — he  repeated  the  question — the  applauses  were  r^ 
doublecl77;-a  moment  of  tumultuous  exultation  followed— «iid,  after 
centuipes  of  oppression,  Ireland  at  length  declared  herself  an  inde- 
pendent nation^— This  important  event  q^ickl7  reached  the  impatimt 
crowds  of  every  rank  of  society,  who,  without  doors,  awaited  the 
decision  of  l^eir  parliament — a  cry  of  joy  and  of  exultation  spread 
with  electric  rapidity  through  the  entire  citv — ^its  echo  peoetevtcd 
to  the  y^Tj  interior  of  the  house— everv  thinff  gave  way  to  aa 
eflusion  of  happiness  and  consratulation  that  had  never  before  beea 
exhibited  in  tnat  misgoverned  country." 

The  great  resources  of  the  country  soon  became  apparent 
when  her  trade  and  liberties'^  were  no  longer  fettered  by 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.'^''  "  The  exports  of  Ireland 
increased  above  one-half ;  her  population  near  a  third;  and 
her  agriculture  that  was  not  before  able  to  feed  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  (for  we  were  fed  by  com  from  Enghind) 
supplied  an  increased  population  of  one  million,  and  smt  a 
redundancy  to  Great  Britain.  The  courtier  was  astonished; 
he  had  contemplated  such  prospects  as  the  frenzy  of  the  en- 
thusiast ;  he  read  that  frenzy  registered  as  the  public  accoonts. 
Nor  was  all  this  wealth  slow  in  coming.  The  nation  started 
into  manhood  at  once ;  young  Ireland  came  forth  like  a  giant, 
rejoicing  in  her  strength."  The  history  of  the  Irish  parUa- 
ment  from  this  era  to  its  extinction  becomes  the  history  of 
Ireland,  which  the  reader  must  consult,  to  learn  the  acts  and 
characters  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who,  daring  that 
period,  adorned  the  Irish  senate. 

"  The  house  of  iord8,"says  a  writer  in  1 792,  ''havingfor  a  considerable 
time  been  considered  inconvenient  by  its  members,  from  ita  too  great 
interference  with  the  commons,  it  was  determined  to  ^ve  it  a  distinct 
entrance,  wi^h  some  additional  rooms.   Accordingly,  in  the  year  1785, 

*  The  progress  of  Scotland  was  adduced  to  show  the  advantages  of  aa 
union,  her  linen  manufacture  having  increased  from  one  million  of  yaids 
in  1706.  to  twenty-three  millions  in  1796,  This  argument  was  answered 
as  follows,  by  the  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons : — 

Ireland's  export  was,  in   1706,       530,838  yards,  valuie,       22J3QI. 

1783,  16,039,705      "  "      1,069,313/. 

.^      **  1796,46,705,319      •«  ••      3,113,687/. 

'*  That  IS  88  times  greater  as  to  quantity,  and  137  times  greater  as  t» 
yalue  in  1796  than  in  1700,  and  thus,  that  manu&ctnre  which  is  the 
staple  of  both  kingdoms,  rose  from  1  to  88  in  Ireland — in  sepazate  and 
UQ-unlted  Ireland,,  under  the  nurtu^  and  protection  of  Ireland's  pariia- 
m/ent,  while  during  the  same  period,  it  rose  in  united  Scotland  without 
a  resident  parliament  from  1  to  23,  only.'* 
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Mr.  James  Gandon,  architect^  was  applied  to,  to  make  designs  for  an 
eastern  front,  with  additional  rooms,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  lords.  His  plans  beine  ap]proyed,they  were  speedily  pnt  into  ezeca- 
tion,*  and  are  now  (1792)  entirely  completed,  to  the  great  convenience 
of  the  upper  honse,  and  exterior  ornament  of  the  nlace.  A  noble 
portico,  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  three  feet  six  incnes  in  diameter, 
covered  bv  a  handsome  pediment,  now  gives  the  noble  peers  entrance 
to  the  high  court  of  judicature.  The  entablature  of  tne  old  portico 
is  continued  around  to  the  new ;  but  the  column  of  the  one  being  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  that  of  the  other  of  the  Corinthian,  an  incongruity 
in  architecture  takes  place,  which  is  certunly  exceptionable,  and 
might  have  been  avoided  by  making  the  whole  of  the  same  order. 
The  two  porticoes  are  annexed  together  by  a  circular  screen  wall, 
the  height  of  the  whole  building,  enriched  with  dressed  niches,  and  a 
rusticated  basement.  It  is  now  completely  finished,  and  expended 
About  £25,000,^    The  inside  presents  many  conveniences  and  beau. 


*  The  digging  of  the  foundation  was  commenced  in  BCay,  1785,  and  the 
portico,  *'  as  it  now  stands  in  Wettmoreland-street,  was  erected,  but  ap- 
proached by  two  steps,  and  the  circular  ornamental  wall,  carrying  round 
the  cornice  and  rustic  basement,  but  without  columns,  as  in  the  design,  and 
substituting  niches  in  place  of  windows.  It  was  not  until  this  great  edifice 
was  converted  into  a  bank  that  the  three-quarter  columns  were  intro- 
duced on  the  wall,  and  at  a  period  of  subsequent  elevation  of  the  level  of 
Westmoreland-street  that  the  steps  approaching  the  front  of  the  portico 
were  filled  up.'*  The  three  fine  statues,  on  the  eastern  porticoi  represent- 
ing Justice,  Wisdom,  and  liberty,  were  executed  by  Edward  Smith,  a 
Dublin  artist,  noticed  in  the  Irish  QnARxnaLT  Bbtisw,  No.  VI. 

t  "  The  honse  of  lords,"  says  an  English  writer  in  1787»  "&r  exceeds 
that  at  Westminster :  and  the  lord  lieutenant's  throne  as  tax  exceeds 
that  miseraUe  throne  (so  called)  of  the  king  in  the  English  house  of 
lords.  The  house  of  commons  is  a  noble  room  indeed,  it  is  an  octagon, 
wainscotted  round  with  Irish  oak,  which  shames  aU  mahogany,  and 
galleried  all  round  for  the  convenience  of  the  ladies.  The  speaker's 
chair  is  Dar  more  grand  than  the  throne  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  But 
what  surprised  me  iUx>ve  all,  were  the  kitchens  of  the  house,  and  the  large 
apparatus  for  good  eating.  Tables  were  placed  from  one  end  of  a  large  h^ 
to  the  other,  which  (it  seems)  while  the  parliament  Bit8,are  daily  covered 
with  meat,  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members." 
Another  writer,  who  sat  in  the  Irish  parliaments  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  tells  us  that  "  On  the  day  whereon  the  routine  business 
of  the  budget  was  to  be  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  supplies,  tiie 
speaker  invited  the  whole  of  the  members  to  dinner  in  the  house,  in  his 
own  and  the  adjoining  chambers.  Several  peers  were  accustomed  to  mix 
in  the  company ;  and  I  believe  an  equally  happy,  joyous,  and  convivial 
assemblage  of  legislators  never  were  seen  together.  All  distinctions  as 
to  government  or  opposition  parties  were  totally  laid  aside ;  harmony, 
wit,  wine,  and  good-numour  reigning  triumphant.  The  speaker,  clerk, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  very  few  veteran  financiers,  remained 
in  the  house  till  the  necessary  routine  was  gone  through,  and  tiign  joined 
their  happy  comrades,  the  party  seldom  breaking  up  till  midnight.  On 
the  ensuing  day  the  same  festivities  were  repeated ;  but  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  report  was  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  business  discussed  in  de- 
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«ice»-ptpti«tilarly'a  «omiiiittBe  room,  89  by  37;  «  library  39  liBet 
aqaace:  Ik  hall  ^  bj  20;  and  *  beuitifal  circiilar  vwtibale.  The 
conxmoQS  hpose  not  being  thought  sufficiently  c<mTenient,  and  tht 
hou86  being  desirous,  at  the  sanie  time*  to  improve  the  external 
itopeaaranceof  the  buflding*  it  was  determined  to  make  oonnderaUe 
auditions 'fo  the  westward  of  the  old  8truol»re.  The  dea^na  of 
Mr.  Boberl  Parke«  arehiteoti  beiqg  approved^  it  was  begim  in  Au- 
gust, 17879  and  completed  in  October,  )794»and  comprises  an  es* 
tent  of  building,  nearlv  equal  to  that  on  the  east.  The  western 
entrance  is  under  a  portico  of  four  lomc  columns,  and  is  attached  to 
the  old  portico  by  a  circular  wall,  as  on  the  opposite  side,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a  circular  colonade,  of  the  same  order  and  magutads 
as  the  columns  of  the  portico,  12  feet  distance  from  the  wall.  This 
colonade,  being  of  considerable  extent,  g^ves  an  appearaooe  of  ex* 
treme  grandeur  to  the  building,  but  robs  it  of  particmar  distinguidi- 
ing  beauties,  which  the  plainer  screen  wall  to  the  east  gires  to  ths 
porticoes.  The  inside  of  this  addition  oomprises  many  couTenienciei, 
particularly  a  suite  of  committee  rooms,  for  determining  contested 
elections  before  the  house ;  rooms  for  the  housekeeper*  seij«ant  at 
arms,  &c.,  and  a  larg^  hall  for  ehairmen  to  wait  in  with  their  ehaifi^ 
The  whole  expenditure  of  this  addition  amounted  to  £25,396.  Oa 
the  27th  of  February,  1792,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  ia 
the  evening,  while  the  house  were  sitting,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
commons'  house,  and  entirely  consumed  that  noble  apartment,  but 
did  little  other  damage.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  by 
the  breaking  of  one  of  the  flues,  which  run  through  the  walls  te 
warm  the  house,  and  so  communicated  fire  to  the  timber  in  the 
buildiuff.  Its  present  construction  veir  nearly  resembles  the  old:  it 
is  circular ;  the  other  was  oetang^ular.'*^ 

tail,  the  scene  totally  changed ; — ^the  convirialists  were  now  metamor* 
phosed  into  downright  public  deelamatoiy  enemies,  and,  ranged  oa 
opposite  sides  of  the  house,  assailed  each  other  without  mer^.  Sveiy 
questionable  item  was  debated — every  proposition  ddiberatdy  diseoased 
— and  more  sealous  or  assiduous  senators  could  no  where  be  fotond  tiwa 
in  tiie  rery  members,  who,  during  two  days,  had  appeared-  to  ooaunH 
the  whole  fonds  of  the  nation  to  the  management  of  half^a-doaen  aritb- 
metidans.  But  all  this  was  consonant  to  the  national  charader  of  the 
individuals.  Set  them  at  table,  and  no  men  enjoyed  themselvee  half  so 
much ;  set  them  to  business,  no  men  ever  worked  with  more  eamertaess 
and  eflM.  A  steady  Irishman  will  do  more  in  an  hour,  when  laiffy 
engaged  upon  a  matter  which  he  understands,  than  any  otiier  coantiy* 
man  (so  fiur,  at  least,  as  my  observation  has  gone)  in  two.** 

*  Having  gi^en  descriptions  of  the  triids  of  lords  Santry  and  Ketlsrvffle^ 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  trial  of  liie  eari  of 
Kingston,  in  the  parliament  house,  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1706^  as  the 
eeremonials  were  identical.  The  following  are  the  particuhws  of  the 
wake  of  the  duke  of  Rutfamd,  who  died  in  the  vieeroyalty,  A.D.,  176T: 
'*  On  Tuesday,  NoTember  1 3th,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  moniin^,  tiie  bo^y  of 
his  gno^wBB  brought  from  the  lodge  in  the  park,  attended  by  fab  gnee's 
domestics,  and  eseorted  by  a  squadron  of  horse  to  the  house  of  lords. 
Hie  entrance  to  this  iwrfiil  scene,  was  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  hgfated 
with  vnuc,  and  hung  with  a  superfine  black  doth,  decorated  with 
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The  nnsQccesafol  attempt  at  pailiamentaiy  rQfonii«*-4he 
regency  question — ^the  concessions  to  the  Boman  GathoUe^— 
the  disf^ming  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  consequences  of  an 
inanrrection,  instigated  and  fomented  by  the  goTecnmeat 
officials — are  historical  points  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
when  a  legislative  union  was  forced''^  upon  her,  in  open 
violation  of  the  solemn  compact  of  1782.     'Tive  of  the 

etcntcbeoiM  and  iMnnen  oC  hi»  grace's  armorial  achieTement8»  and  the 
inaignU,  &c.,  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  order  of  the  garter. 
The  floors  were  also  covered  with  hhick  cloth.  The  state-room  was 
luperbly  decorated  in  like  manner,  where  the  bodj  was  laid  under  a 
grand  canopy,  ornamented  with  large  plumes  of  black  feathers,  and 
hung  wiUi  escutcheons.  The  body  (embalmed)  was  deposited  in  a  cedar 
eofiBn,  lined  with  satin,  this  was  enclosed  in  one  of  lead*  orer  this,  was  a 
oofiln  of  mahogany,  b^utifdUy  inlaid,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  the 
state  oofiBn,  which  was  ooTered  with  orimson  Telvet,  and  superbly  deco* 
sated  with  ornaments,  beautifully  chased  and  gilt.  On  the  breast-plate, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  encircled  with  a  border  of  oak  leaves, 
also  chased  and  gilt,  was  engraved  the  inscrintlon.  At  the  head  of  the 
coffin  was  a  ducal  coronet,  supported  by  two  of  his  grace's  aides-de-camp^ 
and  on  each  side  stood  six  mutes,  dressed  in  long  black  gowns  and  caps, 
supporting  branches  of  wax  tapers ;  the  passage  through  this  room  was 
enclosed  by  railing.  Every  decent  person  was  admitted,  a  number  of 
the  battle-axe  gusirds  attended  to  preserve  regularity.  On  the  whole, 
this  scene  exhibited  a  most  awful  and  solemn  appearance,  and  the  most 
strict  decorum  and  silence  was  observed.**  On  tilie  17th  November, 
at  1 1  a.m.  the  coffin,  preceded  by  the  choirs  of  the  two  cathedrals  chant- 
ing a  dirge,  was  conveyed  to  the  Ameral  chariot,  at  the  great  portico, 
and  thence  brought  in  grand  procession  to  the  water-aide. 

*  Twenty-seven  counties  petitioned  against  the  union.  The  petition 
of  the  county  of  Down  was  "  signed  by  upwards  of  17>000  respectable^ 
independent  men ;  and  all  the  o&ers  in  a  similar  proportion.  Dublin 
petitioned  under  the  great  seal  of  the  dty,  and  each  of  the  corporations 
in  it  followed  the  example.  Drogheda  petitioned  against  the  union,  and 
almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom  in  like  manner  testified  its  disappro- 
bation. Those  in  iSivor  of  the  measure,  possessing  great  influence  in  the 
country,  obtained  a  &w  counter-petitions;  yet,  though  the  petition 
from  the  county  Down  was  signed  by  17,000,  the  counter-petition  was 
signed  only  by  415.  Though  there  were  707|000  who  had  signed  petitions 
against  the  measure,  the  total  number  of  those  who  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  it,  did  not  exceed  3,000,  and  many  even  of  these  only  prayed 
that  the  measure  might  be  disenssed."  '*  In  ihct,"  observed  Mr.  Qrey,  in 
the  English  parliament,  *'  the  nation  is  nearly  unanimous,  and  this  great 
minority  is  composed,  not  of  fanatics,  bigots*  or  Jacobins,  but  of  the 
most  respectable  of  every  class  of  the  communis.'*—'*  A  loud  and 
universal  outcry,"  said  Peter  Burrowes,  **  issues  from  every  quarter  of 
Ireland  against  this  detested  measure ;  the  cily  of  Dublin,  the  University, 
the  counties— the  property — the  populacy,  and  talents  of  the  natSon— 
aU  ranks,  and  all  regions  are  unitod  in  one  grand  and  irresistible  oonfede" 
racy  against  it.  The  public  sentiment  can  no  longer  be  ISilsifled— it  forces 
itself  upon  the  senses  of  every  man  who  can  see  or  hear.  No  man  can 
stir  out  of  the  pale  of  the  castle — ^no  man  can  travel  through  any  quarter 
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debates  oa  the  union  in  the  Irish  commons  comprised 
eveiything  o£  the  first  imporiAnoe  upon  the  subject ;  of  these, 
three  took  pkce  in  January,  1799,  whilst  men  were  impressed 
with  the  horrors  of  the  rebdlion,  and  the  fears  of  a  Fre^icfa  in- 
Tasion.  The  debates  of  1800  were  after  the  parliament  had 
been  packed  through  the  place  bill." 

The  first  debate,  opened  at  4  p.m.  on  the  22nd  of  Janoaiy, 
1799,  lasted  for  twenty-one  hours,  terminating  at  1  p.m.  next 
day,  the  ministers  having  by  palpable  bribery  obtained  a 
majority  of  one.  The  majority  against  the  union  on  the  24th 
consisted  of  five.  The  third  debate,  which  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  February,  occupied  nearly  fourteen  hours ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  April,  on  occasion  of  the  house  going  into  committee^ 

of  Irelaiid  withoat  reading  it,  in  the  anxious  conflict  of  paanon§  and  feel- 
ings, depicted  in  ererj  conntenance  he  meets.  These  are  sctenii  oonl 
manifestations  of  tiie  active  sentiment  of  a  nation.  I^ese  are  swfaL 
warnings,  which  the  benignity  of  Flroyidenoe  interposes  between  the  laA 
projects  of  ministers,  and  the  irretrievable  mischics.  Maj  God  avert  Ihe 
storm,  and  save  the  nation^'*  The  Dablin  press  at  this  time  tocmed  vith 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  the  union,  which  were  paid  for  ovt  of  the  pablic 
money.  One  of  the  ablest  pubUcations  of  the  anti-nnionists  was  Bodied 
'*  Cease  your  tVmning  ;'*  and  among  their  songs  that  entitled  **  BiUy  Fitt 
and  the  union,"  here  subjoined,  held  a  distinguished  place : 


**  Comt,  nslffhboiin,  sttand,  while  I  tell  jev  a  ftory, 
Of  a  eanniiif  yoang  Uada,  whom  Ch«/  oaT' 
Who.  gnlUnar  jonn  Boll  of  hli  oaah  aoa  hU 


Of  a  eanninf  yoang  Uada,  whom  Cho/  oall  BlUj  Pitt, 
'ho.  gnlUng  Joan  Boll  of  hli  oaah  aoa  hU  glory. 
On  a  notable  teheme,  to  repair  them,  has  nit. 


This  Billy,  who  hated  to  see  ns  nnltlns, 
In  loTe  lor  our  eouniry,  like  tme  Irish  *  boys/ 

For  orecds  and  for  ooloors  would  set  as  a-flghUng. 
To  oarry  his  union,  without  any  noise .' 

But,  why  should  our  Isle  be  united  to  Britain. 

With  debt  orerwhelmed,  and  with  taxes  assess'd  ? 
Whf  •  beeanse,  as  of  late  hj  a  olerli  it  is  written. 

They  may  take  our  all  from  us.  and  leare  as— the  reel : 

This  derk  says.  *  by  nature  our  wealth  Is  tmnseeodeat  !* 

But  should  Ireland  for  that  to  a  union  agree  ?— 
For,  we  know,  that,  before  we  beoame  independent. 

United  with  Bngland,  no  riohes  had  we ! 

•  •  e 

Seven  prorinoes,  also,  we're  told  by  this  olerk. 

United,  and  broke  from  the  bondage  of  Spain  { 
But  the  parallel  here  leares  us  all  in  the  dan^ 

For— they  never  retnm'd  to  their  tyrants  again .' 

Then  Paddy,  beware  I-there's  a  snake  in  these  oAwa.*~ 
Though  Btllj  is  gilding,  don't  swallow  his  pill : 

For  soon,  do  you  see  ?  he  will  empty  our  coffers. 
And  then  send  them  book,  for  the  *  boys*  to  i«-tflf 

Let  Bngland  with  Europe  still  wrangle :  but,  neighboon. 

What  has  our  little  island  to  do  with  the  strilb 7^ 
If  Paddy  enjoys  bat  the  flrult  of  his  labours. 

Why  BiUy  may  flght  all  the  days  of  his  lift  ; 
60,  lads,  all  uniting  In  bonds  of  affection, 

Prepar'd  for  the  worst,  for  the  best  let  ns  hope— 
And  may  be,  who'd  resign  us  to  foreign  snl^ectlon. 

Like  Judas,  receive  bis  deserts— la  a  rope  ."* 
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Foster,  the  speaker  of  the  commons,  argaed  ably  for  four 
hours  against  the  union.  The  Irish  parliament  itiet 
for  the  last  session  on  the  15th  of  January,  1>)00. 
The  debate  lasted  all  night — sir  Laurence  Parsons*— ser- 
geant fitz-GenJd  —  Bushe — Hardy  —  Plnnket  and  Bar- 
rinston,  had  successively  combated  the  ministerisU  party 
with  brilliant  eloquence  and  invincible  integrity.  At  seven 
in  the  morning  John  Egan  had  just  risen  to  speak,  when 
Ponsonby  and  Arthur  Moore  **  wiuked  out,  and  unmediately 
returned,  leading,  or  rather  helping,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  state  of 
feebleness  and  debility.'' 

''  The  scene  that  took  place  was  interefiting  in  the  extreme,  and 
highly  characteristic  of  the  individual ;  novel  to  the  house,  and  quite 
unexpected  hy  the  ministers,  who  were  not  aware  that  tiie  election 
bad  taken  place,  or  that  the  writ  could  he  returned  so  soon.  They 
were  much  surprised  at  his  entrance,  and  more  so  at  his  appearance. 
The  house  and  the  galleries  were  seized  with  breathless  emotion;  and 
a  thrilling  sensation,  a  low  murmur,  pervaded  the  whdk  assemblj, 
when  they  beheld  a  thin,  weak  and  enuusiated  fi^re,  worn  down  bj 
sickness  of  mind  and  body,  scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself;  the  man 
who  had  been  the  founder  of  Ireland's  independence  in  1782  was  now 
coming  forward,  feeble,  helpless,  and  apparently  almost  in  his  last 
moments,  to  defend  or  to  fall  with  his  country.  His  friends  crowded 
round  him,  anxious  to  assist  him,— Bowes  Daly,  in  particular :  see* 
ing  that  Mr.  Grattan  had  on  his  hat,  he  told  him  it  was  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  Grattan  calmly  replied,  '  Do  not  mind 
me,  I  know  what  to  do.'  He  was  dressed  in  the  Volunteer  uniform, 
blue,  with  cujQfo  and  collar.  He  had  placed  his  cocked  hat  square 
to  the  front,  and  kept  it  on  till  he  advanced  half  way  up  the  floor ; 
be  then  stopped  and  looked  round  the  house  with  a  steady  and  fear- 
less eye,  as  if  he  wished  to  let  them  know  that,  thouob  exhausted,  he 
was  yet  prepared  to  give  battle,  and  to  bid  them  defiance ;  as  an  old 
soldier,  he  was  resolved  to  show  front,  and  let  his  opponents  see  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  pressed, 
and  very  soon  attacked ;  and  he  thought  it  best  to  come'  forward  at 
the  outset.  When  he  approached  near  the  table,  he  then  took  off  his 
hat ;  and  the  oaths  having  been  administered  (for  by  the  rules  of  the 
Irish  parliament  they  could  be  taken  at  any  tiiode},  belook  his  seat 
on  the  second  bench,  beside  Mr.  Plunket."  *'  ' 

Egan  having  resumed  and  conduded  his  speech,  Grattan, 
"  almost  breathless,  as  if  by  instinct,  attempted  to  rise,  but  was 
unable  to  stand — he  paused,  and  with  diffieulty  requested  per* 
mission  of  the  house  to  deliver  his  sentiments  vrithout  moving 
from  his  seat.  This  was  acceded  to  by  acclamation,  and  he 
who  had  left  his  bed  of  sickness  to  record,  bs  bethought,  his 
last  words  in  the  parliament  of  his  country,  kindkd  gradually 
till  his  language  glowed  with  an  energy  and  feeling  which  he 
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had  seldom  sarpassed."    He  spdce  for  two  homs,  and  ean- 
oladed  with  the  followiBg  passages : — 

**  The  thing  be  (the  minister)  proposes  to  bay  is  what  cmnBot  be 
sold-— Lib^tj  I  For  it^  he  has  nothi&g  to  give.  fSTeiT^nag  €£  Taliie 
which  yoii  possess,  you  obtained  under  a  free  conetitutioiL.  Part 
with  it^  and  you  must  not  only  be  a  slave  but  an  idiot.  His  pronos- 
tions  not  omj  go  to  your  dishonor^  but  they  are  built  upon  DoUung 
else.  He  tells  you— it  is  his  main  argument— that  you  are  unfit  te 
exeroise  a  firee  constitution;  and  he  aflbots  to  prove  it  by  ^"^^f^ 
ment. — He  does  more :  he  proposes  to  yen  to  sabstitate  the  Brttidb 
parliament  in  your  place ;  to  destroy  the  body  that  restored  yoor 
liberties,  and  restore  that  body  which  destroyed  them.  Against  sndi 
a  proposition,  were  I  expiring  on  the  floor,  i  should  beg  to  utter  my 
last  breath  and  record  my  dymg testimony." 

At  nine,  Isaac  Coriji  who  had  been  bought  by  the  minister, 
rose  to  reply ;  at  ten  m  the  morning  the  house  divided,  and 
the  national  party  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  foriy-two. 
These  debates  form  one  of  the  most  instmctive  and  nnpottant 
portions  of  modem  Irish  history.  The  splendid  oratory  and 
unanswerable  arguments  of  the  uncompromising  anti-union- 
ist— the  shameless  effront^y  of  the  minister  and  his  onsGro- 
pnloos  associates — ^the  unlimited  bribery  by  titles,  mon^  and 

E laces — the  attempts  at  intimidation  by  investing  the  senate 
0US6  with  military — the  exultation  of  the  auditory  and  popu- 
lace at  the  rejection  of   the  bill  in  its  early  stages* — the 

*  Throughout  aU  the  debates,  the  ablest  lawyers — Santin,  Bushe,  and 
Flunket— maintained  that  parliament  being  incapable  of  abolishing  the 
constitution,  such  a  measure  should  be  necessarily  void  ak  mUio^  sad 
consequently  not  binding  upon  the  country,  that  the  *  *  transaction  thoagii 
fortified  by  seven-fold  form,  was  radically  firaudulent,  that  all  the  foiai 
and  solemnities  of  law  were  but  so  many  badges  of  the  fraud,  and  thai 
posterity,  like  a  great  court  of  conscience,  would  pronounce  its  jodg- 
ment/' — " I  know,"  said  Gkwld,  "the  ministersmust  succeed — ^but, I  vw 
not  go  away  with  an  aching  heart — because  I  know  that  the  Ubeitiei  tf 
the  people  must  ultimately  triumph.  The  people  must  at  present  nb- 
mit,  b^use  they  cannot  resist  120,000  armed  men.  But  ibe  period 
wiU  occur,  when,  as  in  1782,  England  may  be  weak,  and  Irdand  mfl- 
ciently  strong  to  reoorer  her  lost  liberties.'*  Grattan,  on  the^th  of  Msy, 
1800,  concluded  his  last  speech  in  the  Iririi  parliament  as  foUows;— 
*'  The  constitution  may  be  for  a  time  so  lost ;  the  character  of  the  oooAr 
try  cannot  be  so  lost,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  will,  or  may,  perhsps, 
at  length  find  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  down  for  erer,  aa  ancient  uA 
respectable  nation  by  abilities,  however  great,  and  by  power  and  byoos 
ruption,  however  irresistible ;  Liberty  may  r^wir  her  golden  beams,  and 
with  redoubled  heart  animate  the  country ;  Uie  cry  of  loyalty  w91  not 
kmg  continue  against  the  principles  of  Uberty ;  loyally  it  a  ndUe,  s 
judicious,  and  a  cajpaeious  princi^ ;  but  in  these  countries  loyalty,  dis- 
tinct from  Uberty,  is  corruption,  not  loyalty.    The  cvy  of  the  oonneiioD 
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sombre  gloom  which  penraded  all  classes  of  society  at  Hkt 
extinction  of  Irish  independence — and  the  consequent  na- 
tional bankruptcy — are  tonics  which  properly  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  coontry.  We  shall  here  close  oar  notice  of  the 
Irish  parliament.honse  by  the  following  description  of  the  final 
passing  of  the  act  of  Union,  on  Saturday,  7th  June^  1800, 
at  a  period  when  the  people  of  Ireland  had  no  legal  protection 
for  their  lives  or  libeities.  "  The  Habeas  corpus  act  was  sus- 
pended— ^martial  law  was  prodaimed — ^the  ^ial  by  jury  was 
snperseded  by  courts  martial — the  judges  of  the  land  could 
hold  no  shield  over  the  victim  of  power — ^property  was  at  the 
discretion  of  the  military — even  the  name  of  lioerty  was  taken 
away — ^there  was  no  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  limb  or  life — 
the  soldier  and  the  sword  were  everything — the  law  and  the 
constitution  were  practically  annihilated/^ 

**  The  dav  of  exting^shinff  the  liberties  of  Ireland  had  now 
arrived*  and  the  sun  took  his  last  view  of  independent  Ireland— he 
rose  no  more  over  a  proud  and  prosperous  nation — she  was  now 
condemned*  by  the  British  minister,  to  renounce  her  rank  amongst 
the  states  of  Europe— she  was  sentenced  to  cancel  her  conatitation* 
to  disband  her  commons,  and  disfranchise  her  nobility— 46  proclaim 
her  incapacity,  and  register  her  corruption  in  the  records  of  the 
empire.  On  this  fatal  event,  some,  whose  honesty  the  tempter  could 
not  destroy — some,  whose  honor  he  durst  not  assail — and  many  who 
could  not  controul  the  useless  language  of  indignation,  prudently 
withdrew  from  a  scene  where  they  would  have  witnessed  only  the 

— -  --     — -^ — ^— -^^ —  —  -   ■  ■ 

vriU  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against  the  principles  of  liberty.  Connexion  is 
a  wise  and  a  profound  policy ;  but  connexion  without  an  Irish  parlia- 
Bient»  is  connexion  without  its  own  principle,  without  analogy  of  con- 
dition, without  the  pride  of  honor  that  should  attend  it ;  is  innovation,  is 
peril,  is  sul]|}ttgation — ^not  connexl<m.  Theory  of  disaffection  wiU  not. 
In  the  end,  ayail  against  the  principle  of  liberty.  Identification  is  a  solid 
and  imperial  maxim,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  necessary 
Ibr  that  of  empire ;  but,  without  tmion  of  hearts^with  a  sepaiute  govem- 
ment,  and  witiiout  a  separate  parliament,  identification  is  extinction,  ia 
dishonor,  is  conquest — not  icfentiflcation.  Yet,  I  do  not  give  up  the 
country — I  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead — ^though  in  her  tomb 
■be  lies  helpless,  and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life, 
and  no  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty-^ 

*  Thou  art  not  conquered :  beMitj'e  enilcn  jet 
Im  crimton  In  thy  Ups,  and  In  thy  obeekt, 
And  d«ith*i  pale  flag  is  not  adtaneed  there.* 

While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave  her^let 
the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of  his  fiuth^ 
with  every  new  breath  of  wind— •!  will  remain  anchored  here— with  fid»> 
lity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  t^ 
her  fall.*' 
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donrafci  •#  tiiiilr  ^mmtry*  E Very  pifeciLtition  uns  token  -^  _  _  -  -^,. 
for  the  aecnlriijf  at  leasty  of  his  own  person.  The  hoases  of  parlii- 
seat  were  elosely  intested  by  the  nnitarf — ^no  ^emonstradoB  of 
popnUr  fMIng  was  permitted — a  British  r^ment,  near  tlie  entranci, 
pMtn>lled  througli  -  th0  Ionic  edloM^dM,  tlxe  chaste  ardhitecture  df 
ihntelafliio  alii^iietQre  tfeenied  «s  A  mOtttiment  of  the  ialniig  Irish,  to 
rMnkdthemof  what  th^  htfd been,  add  to  tell  ifaem"  What  they 
were*  It  was  a  lieart-irendinip  s^ht  to  thoee  who  loved  their  countrr, 
it  was  a  stin^  to  those  t^ho  sold  It— ^nd  CO  those  %hQ  ptokihased  it,  a 
.Tiotory-^but  to  none  has  It  been  a  tritnnpM.- 

'  '<  The  o^mmoiis'  hontfe  of  psHiamient,  on  the^Usf  efenSSij^' aSbrdefl 
tba  most  melancholy  eifanipleof  a  fine  ihdenendeiitpeopie,  hetraye;! 
divided,  sold,  and,  as  a  state,  attnlhilikted.  'British  clk'lss  and  oSeerr 
were  sniocnHled  into  her  piirliam^t  to'  inoteiway  tlie  consfitdftion  of 

*  Ihej.focnMsd  a  coosWewMelproppitiag-irftHie  'ts<jwH»tby ^IttUl^l 

ipeasD^ w«i csfiMr  .  ](iQi4-(ftr^k)l»'iuii speech  iattliftt'B^i^iiili^^ailli 

menit  stat;e4>  tljat  Vlf  tbf^.Mu^Uanielkl  /oC^lKe^uidiwas  laatdtsCaaM^ 

tempted,  nnawedk  iu^atimidaled,.it.  Wii9nllif  .»^t^o«it.ilieiHMi«i»^:^ 

rejected  the  resolutions.    There  ar^,  ,0j^<|P9ntiuaedp|r"tl^f!^^haa  .. 

members  in  all,  and  one  hundr^  and  twen^  of  tho^e.streuHO^jr  flnpo^ 

the  measure,  amotigst  whom  Were  twb-thirds.  yf  the  coun^'ioeisSea^ 

the  representa^es  Of  the  city^  of  DtfbUn,  anu  almost  an  &  torn 

whidh  it  is  'propeiM  should  send  ineai\krB  19'  the  i^nerial  tglrtfwihent ; 

one  hmdved'attd  stkiy-two 'Voted  te'&tiOQr  cr  the  TTbion ;  or  these,  odt 

kondied aad sfaclieiiwero^laoemeo,  some* were Bqgttsh  gj^neralr on'^ 

stair,  without  a  fbot  of  ground  in  IMandi  and  eotnpteS^  depca&fll 

upon  govemment.  .  XiCt  us  xefleeS  upon  tiie  atrte  which  hsv^-  toen  «Md 

sinoe  8ie  last  sessions  of  the  Irish  parUamsnt  So  paok  a  a^oBlj  in  ifci 

house  of  commons.    All  pecaons  holding  offices  under  gpy«n— iw^  ema 

the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  minister,  if  they  hesitated  !•  vwle  as  du 

rected,  were  stript  of  all  their  employments.    Even  thia  st^9»'*  added 

lord  Grey,  **  was  found  InefTectual,  and  other  arts  were  had  ^eo^aI9at^i 

which,  though  I  cannot  name  in  this, place,  all  wiH^ci^tly  pQi^^QiHse^ 

So  far  as  can  yet  be  ascertained,  the  sum  expeudod  iiLM]]i^e^L%  cans 

the  Union,  amounted  to  four  million  two  bnndred  and  wnroM^y^  dm; 

sand  pounds.    Tet  the^tolni  mi^okity  4n  favour  of  the  iMfShft,  ti6rHt£ 

sfcBBdtBg  thiaammeasei  Seqiendltttreif  'vsttslstbd'on^  tlf 'forty-t^a  nroM.* 

Onaofthemost-ghMingoaiea  of  bribeiy-00  thill  decklOirWM'-^lidtf 

^ir  WilU^un  Qieadow«  tfepcomeni^  datfcQBdigopgpfcpegilnQifcm'Hiesy 

MttoJbi  as  ffOBsrficiai  »iitbprs  k»fe  dtuWnpfl  agsmaSltfipj^iMlHyiel^iMr 

Irish  parliament,  an  examination  of  historu»l  documents  vilL  ahow  * 

the  parliaments  of  Scotland  and*  England  were  fir  more  9pc 

bribery  required  to  purchase  l&e.  Scotch  IMa-Uam'ttlit  lo  j^te  i     _ 

6ldy  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  pounds :  one  SccHil^  peffir'ticHifsQlA 

himself  for  the  sum  <7  eleven  guineas^  1Sia;\c^l4bi^^^dP 

Scott,  *«heifarewMsteli^ii'int6  the  bai^ah^'s&dP'nom  ftosytttta- 

tholic  turtted  Protestuiti  to,  nnikehis'Yptea,jOQdone.'*    Thq  "  "^ 

tion  of  the  EngUsh'^iMafianieirt  eans^  fbra  <38Jcfllttr  Wdeel^ffe  J 

the  house  did  not  reform  itself  firom  within,  it  l^ouldbe  rafimn ' 

Tengeance«rom  witMM.'^'^K^Vf^ffiflid^  MffiWe^wmsl^  ^ 

to  exhibit  4iow  far  the  English  pa;>liament  sni^sed  a 

venality,  tV-may,  however,  suftcfe-to-eWb^tliinroWim  _ 

the  petitioirft^r  reform  presented  to  British  house  of  OQppsiona  in  1798 : 
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A  eovntr  J  to  which  they  were  straogerSf  and  in  which  they  had  ««- 
tber  interest  nor  connexion.  They  were  employed  to  cancel  the 
royal  charter  of  the  Irish  nation,  guaranteed  hy  the  British  atovenk" 
menty  sanctioned  by  the  British  legislature,  and  ttne<inivoimUy.cpn- 
finned  by  the  words,  the  signature^  and,  the  gieat.'flefkl.of<tMr 
monarch.  The  situation  of  the  speaker  (Fositeii)^  e»ithat  iMghty^wia 
of  the  most  distressing  nature;  a  sincere  and  ardent  eDemy-otftihe 
measure,  he  headed  its  opponents ;  he  resisted  it  with  aU  tb^  power 
of  his  mind,  the  resources  of  his  experience,  his  influence,. and  his  elo* 
^ence.  It  was,  however,  through  his  voice  ihat  it  was  to  be  proolaimed 
and  consummated.  His  only  alternative  (resigpiation)  would  have 
been  unavailing,  and  could  have  added  nothing  to  his.character«  His 
exnressive  countenance  bespoke  the  inquietude  of  his  feelings ;  solici- 
tude was  perceptible  in  every  glance,  and  his  embarrassment  was 
obvious  in  every  word  ho  uttered.  The  galleries  were  full,  but  the 
ohaoffe  was  lamentable ;  they  were  no  longer  crowded  with  those  who 
had  oeen  accustomed  to  witness  the  eloquence  and  to  animate  the 
debates  of  that  devoted  assembly.  A  monotonous  and  melancholy 
murmur  ran  through  the  benches — scarcely  a  word  was  exchanged 
amongst  the  members— nobody  seemed  i&t  ease — no  cheerfulness  was 
apparent — and  the  ordinary  business,  for  a  short,  tim^;,  proceeded  in 
the  usual  manner.  At  length  t^e  expected  moment  .fxriYe4^n-the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill — for  a  •*  IiegisMve 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  was  moved  < %  lord 
Oastlereagh  unvaried,  tame,  coldblooded,  the  wmeds^  seemed 'IvOEeiB 
as  they  issued  from  his  lips ;  and,  as  if  a  simple  oiftMeB  of  thawovkl, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  sensation  on  the  subject.  At  thiH  moment-  he 
had  no  country — no  god  but  bis  ambition ;  he  made  his  motion,  and 
resumed  his  seat,  with  the  utmost  composure  and  indifference.  Con- 
Aised  murmurs  affain  ran  through  the  nouse — ^it  was  visibly  affected, 
every  character,  in  a  moment,  seemed  involuntarily  rushing  to  its 
index  ; — some  pale,  some  flushed,  some  agitated ;  there  were  few 
countenances  to  which  the  heart  did  not  dispatch  some  messeijiger* 
Several  members  withdrew  before  the  question  could  he  repea^edf 
and  an  awful/  momentary  silence  succeeded  their  departure. .  The 
speaker  rose  slowly  from  that  chair  which  had  been  the  proud  source 
of  hia  honors  and  of  his  high  character:  for  a  moment  he 'resumed 
hii  seat,  but  the  strength  of  his  mind  sustained  him  in  his  duty, 
though  his  struggle  was  apparent.    With  that  dignity  which  never 

Serenty-one  peers  returned  by  treasury  nomination, 

and  other  influence  .  -  •  •      170  members 

NhMty-one  commoners  returned  by  similar  means       -      138 
Total  returned  for  England  and  Wales,  or  exclusive 

ofScotland  ..... 

All  the  members  (forty-flve)  for  Scotland,  sfanUariy 

returned  ..... 

Members  of  the  British  houM  of  oommont  oomptly 

returned       -..-•- 
Bemalning  menibers  honeetly  returned  .  .  • 

Total  of  membeft  for  Bnglaiid  and  Seothuid 
3  D 
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failed  to  signalise  his  official  actions*  he  held  up  the  Mil  for  a  nomeat 
in  silence  ;  he  looked  steadily  around  him  on  the  last  agony  of  the 
expiring  parliament.  He  at  length  repeated,  in  an  emphatic  tone» 
*  as  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  this  hill  do  pass,  say  aye.'  The  affirma- 
tive was  lans^d,  but  indisputable— smother  momentary  pause  eD> 
sued — again  his  lips  seemed  to  decline  their  office :  at  length,  with 
an  eve  averted  from  the  object  which  he  hated,  he  proclaimed,  with  a 
subdued  voice,  *  the  ayes  have  it.*  The  fatal  sentence  was  now  pro- 
nounced— for  an  instant  he  stood  statue-like ;  then  indignantly,  and 
with  disgust,  flung  the  bill  upon  the  table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair 
with  an  exhausted  spirit.  An  independent  country  was  thus  de- 
graded into  a  province— Ireland,  as  a  nation,  was  exttngnished.** 

The  Irish  parliament  assembled  for  the  last  time  in  Dublin 
on  Saturday  2nd  October,  1800.  The  following  peers  entered 
their  solemn  protest  against  the  illegality  of  the  union,  which, 
said  they,  ^'  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  do  in  support  of 
our  characters,  our  honor,  and  whatever  is  left  to  us  worthy  to  be 
transmitted  to  our  posterity^' — ^Leinster,  Meath,  Granard,  Mcaiay 
Ludlow,  Arran,  Charlemont,  Kingston^  Biv^sdale,  Mouni- 
cashel,  Famham,  Belmore^  Massey,  Strangford,  Powerscouit, 
De  Vesci,  William,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  Bichard, 
bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  Sunderlin^  Lismore.  Do* 
cuments  exist  to  prove  that  every  member  who  fluppotted 
the  minister  received  a  large  bnbe  ;  nothing  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  shake  the  integrity  of  the  large  minority 
who  opposed  the  measure.  Neither  dismissal  from  ofBce^ 
threats  of  assassination,  the  offers  of  splendid  rewards  and  titles^ 
nor  the  pressing  prospects  of  future  penury,  could  induce  tfiem 
to  join  in  voting  away  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country. 
and  they  retired  from  the  scene,  as  was  pathetically  remarked, 
'^  with  safe  consciences,  but  with  breaking  hearts.'' 

"  Of  the  parliament  of  Ireland/'  said  Qrattan  tothefinglish 
house  of  commons  in  1809,  ''I  have  a  parental  recollection. 
I  sate  by  her  cradle,  I  followed  her  hearse.  In  fourteen  yean 
she  acquired  for  Ireland  what  you  did  not  acquire  for  England 
in  a  century — freedom  of  trade,  independency  of  the  legislature, 
independency  of  the  judges,  restoration  of  the  final  judicature 
repeal  of  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  habeas  corpus  act,  nullum 
tempus  act — a  great  work  !" 

In  1802,  the  parliament  house  was  purchased  from  goveni- 
ment  by  the  bank  of  Ireland,  for  £40,000,  subjeet  to  a 
ground  rent  of  £240  per  annum.  Liberal  premiums  haviiig 
been  offered  for  plans  for  the  adaptation  of  the  building  to  its 
new  purposes,  tne  most  eminent  architects  of  Ghreat  ^Britain 
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sent  in  their  designs;  the  first  prize  was^  however^  adjudged  to 
Henry  A.  Baker,*  a  native  of  Dublin.  During  the  panic 
in  1803,  the  building  was  used  as  a  barrack;  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  year  a  fire  broke  out  beneath  the  front  portico, 
and  injured  it  so  severely  that  i£  was  found  necessary  to 
insert  large  pieces  in  several  of  the  columns. 

*  Baker,  fearing  that  his  plans  might  be  summarilj  rejected  if  he  ap- 
peared in  the  competition  as  an  Irish  artist,  had  his  drawings  privately 
conveyed  to  London  and  thence  to  DabUn,  as  from  an  EngUsh  architect ; 
the  names  of  the  competitors  not  being  demanded  until  the  final  adjudica- 
tion. The  result  justified  his  anticipations,  as,  although  the  judges  award- 
ed him  £300,  the  management  of  the  works  was  committed  to  the  late 
Francis  Johnston.  During  these  alterations  the  house  of  commons  was  ta- 
ken down,  together  with  the  court  of  requests,  and  a  portion  of  the 
latter  now  forms  the  cash  office  of  the  bank.    The-  chair  of  the  speaker 
of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  stands  in  the  board  room  of  the  royal 
Dublin  society :  the  chandeUer  is  suspended  in  St.  Andrew's  church ; 
and  the  mace  was  exhibited  by  lord  Masserene,  in  September,  1852,  at 
the  Belfast  Museum.    Two  exhibitions  of  paintings  were  held  in  the 
parliament  house  in  the  years  1802  and  1803,  in  the  former  of  which 
John  Comerford  exhibited  for  the  first  time.    The  statues  on  the  south 
front  of  the  building  were  executed  by  Edward  Smith,  of  DubUn,  from 
smaU  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Flaxman.     *' Before  the  union,"  says  a 
vxiter  in  1818,  '*  the  society  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  was  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  highly  respectable.    DubUn  was  then  the  constant  or  occa- 
sional residence  of  249  temporal  peers,  22  spiritual  peers,  and  300 
members  of  the  house  of  commons.    Politics  and  party  imparted  a  spirit 
and  animation  to  all  ranks ;  and  social  intercourse  was  rendered  brilliant 
and  interesting,  when  the  most  eminent  characters,  stiU  more  remark- 
able for  their  talents  than  their  rank  or  fortune, — in  the  castle,  the 
parliament,  the  courts  of  law,  the  church,  and  the  imiversity,  contributed 
to  make  it  so."    The  change  effected  by  the  union  has  been  most 
disastroaB  to  Dublin,  which  cannot  at  present  boast  of  one  resident  tem- 
poral peer.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property  consequent  on  this 
measure  was  so  rapid  that  a  house,  in  the  best  and  most  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  Dublin,  which  in  1791  was  worth  £8,000.  only  produced  £2,500, 
in  1801.  In  1799  there  were  but  seven  bankruptcies  in  the  dty,  in  1810 
their  number  was  152.  This  result  was  predicted  by  I^yaaght  in  his  ant!- 

union  lyric  :— 

**  How  JuHly  altfmed  is  Mch  Dublin  eit, 
Th»t  he'll  soon  be  tranaformed  to  »  olown,  idr .' 
By  a  magioi  move  of  that  conjurer,  Pitt, 
The  ooantry  is  oomlng  to  town,  tir  I 

Thro*  Capel  ttreet  soon  as /on  11  rorally  range, 
Tonli  scarce  reeogniae  it  the  same  street : 
Choice  tnrnips  shall  grow  In  your  royal  Exchange, 
Fine  cabbages  down  along  Dame  street. 

Wild  oats  in  the  coUese  won't  want  to  be  tlll'd  ( 
And  hemp  in  the  Four  courts  may  thrire,  sir : 
Tour  markets  again  shall  with  muttons  be  flli'd-* 
By  St.  Patrick,  tbey*ll  graie  there  allTe,  sir .' 

In  the  parliament  house,  quite  alfre,  shall  there  bo, 
AU  the  vermin  the  island  e'er  gathers  ; 
FuU  of  rooks,  as  befure.  Daly's  club-house  you'll  see, 
Bat  the  pigeons  won't  have  any  feaihers. 

Our  ottstom-honse quay » ftill  of  weeds,  oh,  rare  sport .'     ~ 
But  the  ministers'  minions,  kind  dves,  sir, 
Will  give  us  IVee  leave  all  our  goods  to  export. 
When  we've  got  none  at  home  for  ourselves,  sir !" 
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.Inad(iUtion  to  (.be .  parliiuQMiit  boi^^.th^Jbiiilioiy  of  viiiieh 
has  beea  thus  investigated  for  tihc^  iUst  tim^  there  ako- 
stood   on  College  green,  in  the  reign   of  Charles  JI«,  the 
reskleiices  of  two  distingiiished  noUejtt)8»*-*4h6  loids  Ghar- 
lemont  and  Clancartv.    WiDiam,  seeotid  Viscotmt  Charlenjont, 
the  most  distinguished  soldier  produced  \ig  the  Caulfield  £a^ 
milyy  with  the  exception  of  its  foandet,  the  vaHant  sir  Tobj***- 
was  attainted  in  the  parliament  of  1689,  for  hating  aided  the 
prince,  of  Orange,  and  during  the  progress  of  ^he  Si'ortbeni 
campaigns  his  estates  in  Ulster  were  reduced  t6  a  condition  <rf 
complete  sterility  by  the  veteran  Jacobil6  general,  sir  Teagne 
(Taihg)  O^Began.  After  the  termination  of  the  Irish  wan  of  tbe 
revolution,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  lords,  was  appointed  colonel  bf  a  regiment  of  infantij, 
and,  subse<j|uentlv,  highjy  di8tiogui^hed  himself  in  Spain,  under 
the  ecoentne  earl  of  Poterborougfai    In  the  assault  on  Baree- 
lona,  in  1705,  lord  Chariertiotit  commanded  the  first  brigade, 
at  the  head  6l  which  he  stormed  the  town    At  the  skga 
of  the  alfliiost  impregnable  citadel  of  Monljuich,  he  ^'  behavaj 
with  all  imaginaole  bravety,  and,  al;  the  attack  of  the  fort, 
marched  into  the  works  at  the  head  of  his  men,  was  near  the 
prince  of  Hesse  when  he  fell^  and  continued,  during  the  fa^ 
of  that  action,  to  perform  his  duty  with  great  resolution;  whidi 
when  ended,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  presented  his  l(»dsldp 
and  colonel  Southwell  to  the  king  of-^afrn,  as  officers  who 
had  done  his  majesty  signal  service,  for  which  they  received 
his  thankful  acknowledgments/'    Lord  Charlemont  was  sob- 
sequently  created  a  major-gen«*al  and  privy  councillor:  he 
died  at  his  house  on  College  green,  in  1726,  and  was  then  re- 
puted to  be  the  oldest  nobleman  in  Great  Britain,  having  beoi 
a  peer  more  than  66  years. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Qancarty  was  conferred  in  1658,  on 
Donogh,  son  of  viscount  Muskerry,  representative  of  the  an- 
cient hereditary  princes  of  Desmond,  or  South  Munsten  The 
earl  of  Clancarty, ''  who,''  said  the  duke  of  Ormond,  "  was  the 
only  person  in  tlie  world,  from  whom  I  never  did,  nor  ever 
would  have  concealed  the  greatest  and  most  important  secret 
of  my  soul,"  /Commanded  the  royal  ariny  in  Munster  during 
the  wars  pf  1641,  and,  after  the  reduction  of  the  island  by 
CromwieU,  he  served  with  distanotion  on  the  Continent.  By  li» 
wife,  Eleanor  Butler,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Ohnond,  he  had 
three  sona-<-«CaUaghan,  his  successor ;  Chades,  lord  Mnskenj, 
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wSi^y  iai  in  i  bloody  sea-flgM  with  the  Dutch*  in  1665 ;  and 
Justin  Mae  Carthjr^  lord  Mountcashel,  who  married  the  second 

■^r"         --^-  i-      ■--  .  ..  

« «*  rOie  eaii  of  Falmoutht  MiMkerrj,  Bnd  Mr.  Bichtfd  Boyh^,  fltoottd 
80Q  U>  the  earl  pf  Barli|i£^Q»  were  lulled  oa  board  Uie  dufae'a  abiiv  (be 
Boyid  Charles,  with  one  shot :  their  blood  and  brains  flying  in  the  duke's 
Uuc^  S  and  the  Wead  of  Mr.  Bojle  striking  down  the  duke,  as  some  soy.'* 
Jaraetll.  tells  tIB  that  "  the  lord  Muskeny  was  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber  to  the  dukei  a  Tei^  -brave  man  and  a  good  foot  officer."    A 
IHiblin  writer  of  the  day  states,  that  the  news  of  the  duke  of  York's 
▼ietory  brer  the  Dutch  arrived  in  the  dty  by  the  packet  early  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  that "  great  joy  was  hereupon  among  au  the  loyal 
party,  and  all  the  streets  in  the  town  immediately  fiill  of  bonfires  to  tes- 
tifle  botli  the  certainty  of  that  news,  and  greatness  of  their  joy,'*    From 
a  letter  of  the  duke  en  Ormond  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  in  January,  1681, 
we  find  that  a  repert  was  circulated  that  th»  former  <*  had  been  seen  to 
receiye  the  sacrament  in  the  Bomish  wi^  at  his  sister  Claacarty '0. "  TMs 
he  strenuously  denied,  and  remarked,  that  they  might  as  truly  swear 
that  he  had  been  *'  circumcised  in  Christ  church,^'  adding—**  The  credu- 
lous  that  tntat  in  printB,  wiU  xierer  hear  or  consider  that  I  could  have  aa    ' 
many  Masses  and  sacraments,  aa  I  had  a  mind  to,  brought  me,  and 
more  secretly  into  my  lodging,  than  to  go  any  where  abroad  for  Uiem ; 
that  the  laity  never  hare  the  sacrament  given  them  (unless  they  are 
aick)  but  all  Mass ;  that  Masses  aire  never  said  but  in  the  mormng ;  and 
I  d^y  any  body  to  prove,  that  ever  I  was  to  see  my  sister  this  twenty 
Tears,  but  in  an  afternoon.**  In  March,  1689,  the  count  D*  Avauz  **  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Dublin  as  ambassador  fh)m  the  French  king ;  pro* 
oeeding  from  the  eail  of  Clancarty's  honse,  near  the  college,  attended  Yfy 
the  guards,  and  a  great  number  of  Irish,  and  many  officers  and  gentle- 
men, to  the  castle,"  where,  having  audience  of  James  II.,  he  delivered  a 
lengthened  discoune  In  advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  settiement. 
D'AnuuK  waa;soon  afterwards  recalled  to  France,  and  we  art  told  in  tha 
memoirs  of  the  time  ^t  Jai^  II.  "  n'etoit  pas  content  de  8es  maniirea 
halites  et  pbu  respectueuses ;  c'etoit  d'ailleurs  im  homme  d'esprit,  et 
qui  ttvoit  aoduiv  de  la  reputation  dans  les  differentes  ambassades  quHl 
aToil>  cues/    Jn  1^96  the  cooatets  dowager  of  .Ckneart^  resided-  in 
Dover-street,  London ;  Clancarty  house  was  standing  on  College  green 
80  late  as  the  year  174^.    We  And  notice  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  distin- 
gnished  meditol  ptaetltloner,  reading  on  College  green  in  the  reign 
of  William   and   Mary  :    sir   Edward   Bany,  baronet,    an<  eninent 
physician  ap0  eathor  of  various  medical  treatises,  also  dw«lt  here 
in  the  last  century.   In  1745  he  was  appointed  physician  general  to 
the  stfffiy,  and  was  one  of  thetfonaders  of  the  Physioo^faistDrioal  sodety. 
He  dle«  at  Bath  in  JfH^i  hoidng^  in  the  pierioua  year  p«blisheA  ^'  Obiefw 
rations*  histoEic^,  critiqai,  and  medical,  on  the  wineaoCthe  ancients^  and . 
on  the  analogy  between  them  and  modem  wines,  with  observations  on 
the  principles  aad'qualitieB^f  Wttten,  and  pa^cularly  tfhose  ef  Bath.'* 
4to.«  London  t  1776.  .  1  .  . 

Cornelius  Magrath^  the  Irish  giant,  was  exhibited  at  the  '*V^eptra 
and  Cushion,*'  on  College  green,  where  he  died  in  1760,    He  Was  bom 
near  Siltert-mines,' in  Tipperary,  Sn  1736,  of  obscure  pareiits,  and  and. 
deny  grew,  in  the  spaoe  of  ODftyewy  from*  five  to  upwavdaef  aevd*  Ibeti  - 
*'  His  hand  wae  as  large  as  a  middling  shoulder  of  mutt(«if  and  tbe^ast  • 
of  his  shoe,  w^h  he  carried  about  him,  measured  fifteen  inches. '  He  ' 
exhibited  Mitfeelf  in  ibe  prittdpal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and' tmr  Onhtif- " 
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daughter  of  the  great  earl  of  Strafford^  was  created 
nant  general  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  troops,  which  he  comnmiMfed 
during  the  Northern  war  of  1689,  and  in  the  succeedii^  yew 
headed  the  corps  forming  the  first  Irish  brigade  in  the  serncc 
of  France,  where  he  died  in  1694.  Donogh  Mac  Carthy,  third 
earl  of  CHancarty,  embraced  the  cause  of  James  11.,  wbom  he 
actively  supported  in  the  field,  and  his  regiment  was  consc- 


nent,  and  a  physician  of  Florence,  named  Bianchi,  wrote  a 
ceming  him  on  hie  visit  to  tha^  city.  A  ferer,  contracted  in  Flanden* 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  remote  canse  of  his  death :  his  bodj  was 
deposited  in  the  anatomy  house  of  Trinity  ooUege,  where  a  lectiii«  was 
deUyered  upon  it.  He  had  reoeired  much  kdndnesa  from  Berkdej» 
bishop  of  Cloy ne,  who  retained  him  fbr  some  time  in  hia  house.  We  an 
told  that  Magrath  always  eat  and  drank  moderately ;  his  compkBooa 
was  pale  and  sidlow,  and  his  pulse  beat  sixty  times  in  a  minute. 

The  honorable  James  O'Brien  resided  on  CoUege-green  in  176S,  and 
▼iscount  Mountgarret  also  lived  here  in  178S.  John  Allen,  a  msner, 
of  No.  36  CoUege-green,  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  high  treaaoa^  at 
Maidstone,  in  1798,  and  in  1803  enffkged  deeply  in  BobeH  Emmett's 
plans,  after  the  failure  of  which  he  escaped  nom  the  coast  of  DnUio, 
entered  the  French  anny,  and  rose,  by  his  services,  to  the  rank  of  lie«- 
tenant.  His  g^lant  conduct  at  Astorga,  under  the  duke  d'Abrantes, 
WHS  rewarded  by  a  colonelcy;  he  Was  subsequently  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  after  his  liberation,  by  exchange,  he  joined 
Napoleon  in  1813;  in  the  succeeding  year  the  English  guiftuewt 
specially  demanded  that  Allen  should  be  given  up  to  them.  b«t 
the  French  soldiers,  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed,  ooonivcd  at 
his  escape,  after  which  he  retired  to  Normandy,  where  he  paasedl  the 
latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  general  post-office  of  Dublin  was  removed,  in  1783,  from  Dame- 
street  to  the  south  side  of  College-green.  In  1784,  the  annual  incoBe  of 
the  Irish  post-office  was  £14,000,  while  the  expense  of  the  estaUulimail 
amounted  to  £15,000,  The  attorney  •general,  in  the  same  year,  staled 
that  '*  it  is  well  known  that  the  cross  posts  in  many  parts  at  this  king- 
dom are  on  a  most  wretched  footing  ;  many  considerable  places  have  ae 
post-office  at  all,  and  in  others  they  are  so  poorly  supplied,  that  a  letter 
by  a  cross  post  is  the  most  uncertain  thing  in  the  world.  In  the  whole 
county  of  Kerry  there  is  but  one  post-office,  and  in  the  county  Leitrin* 
no  post-office  at  all.  From  Limerick  to  Gork  is  but  fifty  miles,  the  post 
between  these  cities  takes  a  drcuit  of  150  miles.  Mallvw  is  l«t  14 
miles  from  Cork,  yet  as  aU  letters  are  obliged  to  be  carried  first  to 
Clonmel,  the  post  route  between  Cork  and  Mallow  is  80  miles.  Wtaae 
the  post-office  was  under  the  controul  of  another  country,  we  ooold  not 
rectify  those  defects.*'  After  the  esteblishment  of  the  Irish  post-office, 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  1784,  its  annual  gross  receipts  increased  from 
£40,115  lOs.  Id.  in  1786,  to  £77,473  17s.  lid.  in  1799.  The  posUiOoe 
on  College-green  was  a  large  building,  five  stories  in  height,  with  eight 
windows  across,  the  secretary's  house  bdng  situated  next  to  Grafton- 
street.  After  the  removal  of  the  post-office  to  Sac^nrille-streel,  in  1818^ 
Mr.  Home  erected  the  '-Royal  Arcade*'  on  ite  former  site,  in  CoUege- 
green,  and  that  building  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  18S7, 
replaced,  in  1842,  by  the  present  National  Bank  of  IieUnd. 
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quentlj  crented  a  rojal  regiment  of  guards.    He  was  also  ap- 

Jointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  entertained  king 
ames  when  he  landed  in  Cork  from  France  in  1689.  After 
the  cTacuation  of  Dublin  by  the  Jacobites^  the  WiUiamite 
government  took  possession  of  ''Clancartj  house''  on  College- 
green,  whence  we  find  the  lords  justices  from  that  period  dat- 
ing their  despatches  and  prodamations,  and  we  are  told 
that: — 

"Thursday,  the  20th  October,  1690,  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  former  Irish  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  this  kingdom  on  the 
^rd  of  October,  1641,  was  observed  in  this  city  with  great  solem- 
nity.   The  lords  justices,  attended  by  all  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  judges,  officers  of  the  army,  and  others  the  gentry  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Dublin,  went  from  Clancarty-house  to  St.  Patrick's 
church,  with  the  king-at-arms,  herald-at-arms,  and  other  officers 
in  their  formalities.    After  an  excellent  sermon,  they  returned  in 
the  like  order,  where  a  splendid  entertainment  was  prepared.     At 
the  second  course  at  dinner,  the  king  and  herald-at-arms,  with  the 
maces  before  them,  came  before  the  lords  justices,  and,  in  Latine, 
French,  and  English,  proclaimed  their  majesties'  titles,  as  on  such 
solemnities  is  usual.     The  day  was  ended  with  ringing  of  bells, 
bonfires,  and  other  demonstrations  of  public  joy." 
**His  mj^esty's  birth-day  (4tb  November,  1 690),  was  observed  here  with 
all  the  splendour  this  city  could  afford.  The  militia  thereof,  consistiuflr 
of  2500  foot,  two  troops  of  horse,  and  two  troops  of  dragoons,  all  well 
clothed  and  armed,  were  drawn  out  and  gave  several  voUies.     In 
the  evening  there  was  a  very  fine  fire-work  before  the  lords  justices' 
house,  on  CoUedge-grreen,  during  which  a  hogshead  of  claret,  set 
out  in  the  street  Dy  order  of  the  lords  justices,  was  by  the  people 
drunk  out  in  their  majesties'  healths.     Most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  and  about  the  city  were  invited  by  the  lords  justices  to  a 
splendid  entertainment  and  banquet,  and  the  day  ended  with  ringing 
of  bells,  bonfires  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  all  other  demonstra- 
tions of  public  joy  and  satisfaction.    The  next  day,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Popish  powder-plot,  the  lords  justices,  attended  by 
the  nobility,  judges,  and  other  persons  of  quality  in  town,  with  the 
king  and  herald-at-arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  honour  carried  before 
them,  went  to  St.  Patrick's  church,  and  after  their  return  from 
thence,  the  lords  justices  gave  the  nobility,  &c.  a  gpreat  entertain-  * 
ment.     Their  majesties'  titles  being,  at  the  second  course,  pro- 
claimed in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  by  the  king-at-arms,  as  on 
such  solemnities  is  usual.     The  rreat  guns  were  discharged  at  the 
same  time  (as  they  were  the  day  before),  and,  that  the  common 
people  might  share  in  the  satisfaction  of  this  day,  the  lords  justices 
ordered  an  oxe  to  be  roasted  whole,  which,  with  a  hogshead  of 
strong  beer,  was  given  among  them.     And  at  night  the  public  ioy 
was  expressed  by  bonfires,    with  all   other   demonstrations  of  it 
becoming  the  occasion." 
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from  -.whick  h^  i99g»p«di  tai£naioe,n(iiin'il694^>t]M#iw>  Meii' 
a|9^4edib^  Jan^  ILio^iicc^diSflrsietd.'fiiiri'tcyf li'tf^  as 

auiii  WiUiftP»it«iOQk>BAal%  M'(ti^aUii«iikatn<ikdiwai'itf't7M: 

beynh  tdiiiot^  iC'flle^  t^t^ftlftlion^*  '^S  claimii^  pjiSekVa.  nur*  . 
ridjge  ((ettledienl;.  ^iideayoured/tQ,.r4MK)^^^  iiia  pateintoiiial  €»* . 
tas^,,I)Ut;  Ais  ,^jta «wMe rcpjepadftbortwte.by  the- earorUipfti 
of ^  the  ooeiqMwtfl)  rwho'iiro^arej  a&  fi^t  of  ]^tifliatn^nf  oiitlaw- 
ing  <i^  'kn7ers''jfhb  sbortfW  undertake  ii^, cause.. ,  "  Of  the  . 
race*  of  iloffhan  p^Sr,^)&^j^^  CGopor,  *^  the  Mao^Cw* 

thys  wer^  t)^,£i:3t;a!a4  tket  greatest*;  the  oldest  Milerim 
fam%  m  Ikelaiid^  and/one  of'  the  most  celebrated.  Oat  of 
the  wreclur  of  ime  And  Ibrtun^^  Donogh/  the  late  earl  of 
Clanciftht,  Irad  resei^ed  iti  his  family  aii  estate  of  teii(» 
twelve' thousand  pounds. u-y ear;  a  tm  pas^m^n  of  oaoveihaik 
two  iihousand  yeara'  atou Jtiflgi  the  oldest  perhapa  ih  the  worid ;  ' 
but  fpcfidlted  in 'ii]ie  days  6f  our  fathers:  -  Bobert,  flie  present 
eaA  of  ClaoioaHby^  a  i^oblemaii  of  thid  i^trictest  probi^^  a  aea- 
offlcct  of thegreatest  Valour  jifl<l  expenpuce,  liveanov  (1760i) 
abroad^  041  au  exhibition/ unworthy  of  hie  family  aiid  ment ;  Hnt 
hard  £ate  of  one  worthy  of  a  better.'*  The  eomte  MaeGi^y 
Reagh^  of  Toiilouee,  who  posdeased  one  of  the  most  valuable 
libvaries  in  Europe^  tras,  it  may  be  observed,  a  collateral  le- 
lative.'rto  the  former  pos$essors  of  Claiicarty-hoQae. 

To  those  who  are  uaaoqaaiiited  with  the  negleet  of  iocd 
research  amongst  us^  it  will  probably  appeal  atiange  that  no 
corri^  historical  accomit  should  yet  b^  extant  pf  a  tDonQ- 
ment  .i^pq^  spi  politically  notpriouAi  as  4he  <  statue  of  >  WiBiani 
*  III.,  ^jhQM^9rgif^r^i  jQubUn.  •  tOfi  the  inaHgnraitiDii'  c^  this 
stat^.^qp.tii^&ret.pf  Jtily  in  the •  veal*. ITDD,  we  haive  f^ 
fol]o^ng|]9^pJtem|>f[]4i^  deta]Us^/wUcn,^.togftbep«ith>tiie'Other 
par^QV]#^.igi|rW  viW;tbi3  iftapericuaine^iiit-siuijiibfe'obaervedi 
nevff,;^e^,pi}Wifb^'«*Wj)rdocalihiBt«^;^»H^''i  * 

nuu^^  M^fu  iff"^^!^^  sta^iap.  hosibhi^Ii  in  bpaaa  Qf& the  Ool^g* 
green  XkSiUg-^-apabiQUS  part  of  .the  city),  this  d^j  being  the  amii* 
ver8iirjh9f4|i9.flAi^e«(yIs hafpj ^idtor^  a*  theBioyne  (Wlddh  cbnpfeted 


that  dalivenuice),  fl^e  statue  jraa  .op^e4»  an4«9?cpo9ad^  to  pidUio.Kiew 
wiilr'fte  fMlotrlngsoSemmties.'.  The  lord  mayor,  with  the  aldermeo, 
ahodlEi^  idastef  8/irifrdeniy  aiiS  toUimond  of  the  city,  assemhled  at  the 
Tftola^ll  «|)  4  un  thfll  Hftimooii,  and  walked  fh>tn  tnence  m  their  ibr- 
nudities  to  College-greeay  mkh  the  city  nolic  pla^ii^  befare^  them; 
the  two  companies  ofCTanadierq  belonging  to  th^  oit^  militia  Amrohiog 
^rit  to  mvSke  way,  ana  a  great  concourse  of  people  following  th^  ; 
soiii^  time  after  they  reached  Collegegreen,  the  lord  mayor  and 
cituena^  at  ikt  eUtnkiee  of  the  green  receiyed  the  lords  Justices, 
whpp9rtiie> lord «>f90r;,pai4lactcd (through  ft'kneniade  byKhe>giramu 
diers.  to  tlie^|bot  of  the  s^tue^  9^  thep  t2>0/lqrd  snajoti  aldevmea;  ' 
and  citizens,  m  tne  same  order  as  thjey  marcbi&d  ft>om  the  Tholselly. 
attended  theii^  excellencies,  with  a  ffreat  many  of  tne  nobilitv  and 
gea^yt  wialkinff' round  the  stata^  three  seyet'at  times,  the  nobility, 
genlrji  aod  eittteni,  bahigi  nnctfvehred,'  atfd  the  kettle-drum^,  trum- 
petSj  and  ot^er  mu^ick,  pli^yipg  aE  tWt  tiniie  <on  a  atB^  erected  for 
that  purpose  near  the  rront  w  the;  statue ;,  after  the  seoood  going 
round,  the  recorder  of  the  city  made  a  florid  apeech  suitable  to  the 
occlusion,  celebrating  his  majesty's  great  actions,  and  expressing  their 
umttimdubloyaHy  and  affection  to  his  person  and  government ;  which 
being  ^nded  the  great  guns  were  ftred«    Alter  the  third*  round  the 
lov4  mayor  conducted  their  excellencjee  throv^  a  gwird  into  a  large   ' 
new  house  appointed  for  their  reception  in  yiew  pf  th(Q  atatuei  where 
their  excellencies,  with  the  nobility,  gentry,  prpyost  and  fellows  of  the 
coIiQg^,  w«ni  entertained,  and  the  -gfreat  guns  ilred  a  second  time. 
In  t^e  «l«Be^the  king's  health  was  drunk.  With  proanderlty  to  thfs  city; 
and  the  gvxu^  were  nred  againy  the  gnauadien  still  ilring  before  the 
great  guns  ;  during  which  time  several  l^ogsheads  of  claret  being 
ready  placed  on  stilts,  with  two  large  baskets  of  cakes  on  eaoh«  the 
claret  was  Mt  rUnnhig,  and  the  cakes  thrown  about  amone  the 
crowds  of  people  that  were  in  the  streets.    Afterwards  the  lor£  jus- 
tices were  attended  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  coaAies 
to  the  lord  payor's  houaci  where  a  splendid  entertainment  Was  pro*  •  > 
vided  for  their  excellencies,  the  nobility  and  ladies,  which  beiiu^  over^     . 
they  were  farther  entertained  with  fireworks,  &c.  and  the  night  was 
concluded  with  ringing  of  bells,   illuminations  and  bonfires.     The 
whole  day  .was  'kept  tnroughoot  the  eity  with  the  shops  shut,  thd 
bells  ringingA  and  an  uniyersal  r^oicing/' 

EjxNu  the: yean  1690^  tiie  fourth  of  November,  being  thd ' 
anmveesaf^  of  rtba  biith,  and  laoding  of  WilHatn  III.  in  Eh^- 
land,  waa  annanlty  observed  in  Dublin  Vith'  great  eolenlnity ; "  ' 
and  afitec  the  yoAt  1701,  the  rendering  of  homage  to  the  kin^s   ' 
statue  beeaiQe  an.  importast  p«n  ef  HiefiAfs  cfer^todtfi^,    '^ 
which  vera  as  fdllow:-^In  the'mominig  th^  fl»g  #AJ  disj^Iay^^^'! 
on  Birmingham  tower,  ^  gabs  in'thePbdeiril  park  Isirere  firetf '  * 
and  answered  by  w)UeyB  from  the  oonpatii  the-baRteks^^nd'^by 
a  regiment  drawn  up  on  CoUcg^-greefrt,*  all  -the  bells  in  the 

*  The  &xst  newspaficr  poblfilied  hi  Dublin  was  *"  Tlito  News  Lettet'/  ^ 
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town  rang  out^  and  at  noon  the  lord  lieutenant  held  a  leree  at 
the  casUe^  whence,  about  8  p.m.  a  procession  was  formed,  the 

printed  in  1685  hj  Joseph  Bay  on  Gollege-Kreea»  for  Bobert  Thgraton, 
ftt  the  '*  Leather  bottle,*^  in  Skinner-row.    It  confisted  of  a  nngle  leai^ 
small  fblio»  printed  on  both  sides,  and  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
each  number  being  dated  firom  London,  and  cammenciog  with  the  word- 
sir.    The  existence  of  this  paper  was  totally  unknown  to  former  writeES, 
who  unirersaUy  aUeged  that  **  Pue's  Occurrences"  was  the  first  "DubGn 
newspaper,  an  error  lately  reiten^  in  an  account  of  Baiidel*0  Tisit  of 
Dublin,  by  Mr.  Townsend,  who  also  errs  in  stating  that  he  waa  the  tet 
to  place  before  the  public,  a  notice  of  Handel's  performancefl  in  tbaa  citr» 
as  the  full  details  of  them  had  been  giren  In  our  first  paper  on  the  "  SCreeti 
of  Dublin,'*  printed  some  months  before  the  appearaaoe  of  Mr.  Towaa* 
end's  pamjphlet.    Bay,  of  CoUege-green,  aiao  printed  a  newspaper  csQcd 
<*  Dublin  Intelligence,*'  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  on  SQtk 
September,  1690.    Among  the  booksellers  and  publishers  oa  CoUege- 
peen  were    William   Winter  (1685),  at  the  **lord  primate's  besd;* 
Seal  and  Mainwaring  at  "Corelli's  head,"  opposite  Angiesoa  street 
(I737)t    music  publiahers,    the  latter — Bartholomew  Mainwaring— bb 
accomplished  musician,  died  in  1758;  J.  P.  Droz  (1744^),  editor  of  the 
<*LitmTy  Journal,"  noticed  in  our  last  paper;  J.  Milliken,  (1771  to 
1773) »  Patrick  Byme,  at  no.  85,  corner  of  Church-lane  (177d  to  1784), 
remarkable  for  his  subsequent  politicail  conduct ;  John  Magee  at  no.  41 
(1777  to  1789),  a  lottery  broker  and  pubUsher  of  "  Magee's  Weekly  ft». 
ket,  or  Hope^s  lottery  journal,  of  news,  politieka,  and  literature,"  first  is- 
suedinjune,  1777;  a  lottery  tibekflt  for  a  £50  prise  was  giren  with  eafch  of 
the  early  numbers.    Magee  allerwards  became  noted  as  prt^isietar  of  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post,  and  as  the  persecutor  of  lord  Clonmel.    Hie  other 
booksellers  in  CoUege-green  were  Stewart,  Douglas,  and  Spotswood,  offpo- 
site  Anglesea-streeC  publishers  of  the  "Dublin  Chronicle,   1770;  Willnm 
Spotswood,  no.  40,  publisher  of  the  "Independent  Chronicle  and  nni- 
rersal  AdTertiser**  (1777)  ;  Antoine  Gema,  no.  31,  next  to  the  Post-olBce 
(1787  to  1795),  a  dealer  in  foreign  books  and  master  of  a  news-room; 
John  Shea,  at  the  **  Lycasum,"  no  42,  publisher  of  the  "  ConstitutiaB  or 
Anti-Union  Erening  Post,"  commenced  in  1799;  John  Rice,  na  2. 
(1791  to  1797);  James  Moore,  no.  45  (1785),  puhllaher  of  the  « Anti- 
Union,"  a  paper  established  on  the  moA&  of  the  "  Anti-Jaoobm," 
by  Burrowes,  Plnnket,  Bushe,  Wallace^  Goold  and  Ssuly ;  Bobert 
Emmet  appears   also   to   have    been   a  contributor   to  this   paper, 
the   first  number  of  which  was  issued  on  the  27th  December,   179Bw 
and  the  last  on  the  9th  March,  1799.    Moore,  who  was  also  a  lot- 
tery broker,  published  the  parliamentary  debates  and  sereral  pampMfts 
and  speeches  against  the  Union ;  he,  however,  betrayed  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  selling  a  quantity  of  manuscript  and  printed  anti- 
union produotions,  to  lord  Castlereagh,  by  whom  ttiey  were  destroyed. 
The  largest  work  published  by  Moore  was  an  edition  ii  the  *'  En^yclo. 
pffidia  Britannica'*  in  twenty  volumes  quarto.    Vincent  Dowling  (1798), 
a  most  eccentric  and  talented  man,  kept  the  "  Apollo  circulating librarr,'* 
na  5  CoUege-green,  comer  of  Anglesea-street,  where  he  published  a 
laq^e    number   of  bo^ads   and  jeuz    d'esprit   against    the    Union. 
Dowling,  of  whom   we  shall  hereafter  give  a  further  account,  was 
prinoipaJ   author  of  the  periodical   entitled,  "Proceedings  and   De- 
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streets  from  the  castle  being  lined  with  soldiers.    The  proces- 
sion, composed  of  the  viceroy,  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  aldermen, 
lord  chancellor,  judges,  provost  of  Trinity  college,  commis- 
sioners of  revenue,  and  other  civil  and  militaty  ofBcers,  together 
with  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  castle,  moved  through 
Dame  street  and  College-green  to   Stephen's  green,   round 
which  they  marched,  and  then  returned  in  the  same  order 
to  College-green,   where    they    paraded    thrice  round   the 
statue,  over  which,  after  the  procession  had  retired,  thr^e 
vollies  of  musketry  were  discharged   by   the   troops.     Sir 
Constantine    Phipps,  while  lord   justice  during  the  reign 
of  qneen  Anne,  endeavoured  to  abolish  this  custom  by  refusing 
to  join  in  the  procession ;  he  was,  however,  frustrated  in  bis 
design  by  the  high  sherifT,  William  Aldricfa,  a  violent  ascen- 
dancy partizan,  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  assem- 
blage and  led  them  through  the  usual  circuit,  leaving  sir 
Constantine*  almost  deserted  in  the  castle.    In  the  early  part 
6{  the  last  century,  the  spirit  of  Jaoobitism,  which  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  combining 
with  a  love  of  mischief,  and  a  desire  to  revenge  the  insult 
offered  to  their  alma  mater  by  placing  the  king's  back  towards 
the  gate  of  the  college,  incited  the  students  to  offer  repeated 
indignities  to  the  statue.    It  was  frequently  found  in  the 
morning  decorated  with  green  boughs,  covered  with  filth,  or 
dressed  up  with  hay,  and  it  was  also  a  common  practice  to  set 
a  straw  figure  astride  behind  that  of  the  king.    These  insults 
were  but  trivial  to  the  ill  treatment  the  statue  received  on  the 
night  of  Sunday,  the  25  th  June,  1710,  when  some  persons 
covered  the  king's  face  with  mud,  and  dejprived  his  majesty  of 
his  sword  and  truncheon.     On  the  following  Monday,'  the 
house  of  lords  resolved,  "  That  the  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker, 
do,  as  from  this  house,  forthwith  attend  his  excellency,  and 
acquaint  him,  that  the  lords,  being  informed,  that  great  indig- 
nities were  offered,  last  night,  to  the  statue  of  his  late  majesty 
king  William  of  glorious  memory,  erected  ou  College-green,  to 
shew  the  grateful  sense  this  whole  kingdom,  and  particularly 

batefl  of  the  parliaraetit  of  Pimlico,  in  the  hut  session  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  TripUo  :  published  by  the  execntots  of  Jadith 
Freel,  late  printer  to  his  Dalkeian  majesty,  and  sold  at  5,  Ck>l- 
lege-green,  and  by  all  the  flying  stationers.  Price  Four  Camacks.*' 
This  pabUcation  was  snceeeded  by  the  "  Olio  or  Anythingaiiaii  Miscel- 
lany,'' in  the  second  number  of  which  appeared  tlie  baUad  of  *'Mary 
Le  More,'*  by  G.  N.  Reynolds,  to  whom  the  *'  Exile  of  Erin"  has  been 
ascribed.  Dowling's  house  has  been  for  many  years  an  office  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  Insurance  Company. 
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the  ^^  pt  DdbM/luiTe/df  the  j^^'bfessfii^,  iu^tapMed 
fortliem  by  that  glorious  princeyt  baye  made  this*  quanimOBi- 
resolatioDy  tliat  iul  peEsons  ooiiQesiied  in  tkfit.barbamosiaclr 
aiegmilty  «f  tfaa  ^teakoA  iuaokwci^y  bteenesn,  and  iaggrtitade^ 
aBd<  dado^'hiB  ^el^oeUimtT' Ui^  lord  lientfei^t  imrf  issoe  a  pro- 
cla'^ktiob,  t^fflifeco^^r  the  authors  of  thjA'  Vjllaiuy;  with  a  le- 
iK^rd  to.  the  diacovj^r^ j^bat  thej.paay  be  proa^uted  aiid  ponisbed 
a^cprdiagly.''    On&  jbondnd  ponnda  ^veie  coMeqiiicBidy  a£» 
foned  for  the  dnooyerf  of  the  ioonadaflAB^  the  hoifae  of  eom- 
mom  retonied  the  dtu:e  of  IvVharton  their  fhanks  for  his 
prompt  conduct  on  the  occasion ;  and^  at  the  expease  of  iha 
corporation,  the  Ktatae  was  repaired  and  a  new  tnmelMCii 
placed  in  its  hand,  wkh  great  4Bolemmt7^  in  the  i^taenoe  of  tiie 
twentj-four  guilds  of  the^city^ .  It  havipg.  be^  aqbsecpieiit^ 
discovered  that  the  statue  had  been  defaced  bj  th^ee  jouog  u»n, 
named  Graffon,  Yinioome^  and  Vb^ey^  the  t«;a  lonner  were,  in 
consequence,  expelled  ^om  the  universitj^  condemned  oo  I8th 
November^  l710«  to  six  months  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  (d. 
£100  each,  and  to  be  carried  on  I0th  November^  ai  II  ajD« 
"  to  CoUege^green,  and  there  to  sta^d  before  the  statue  for  half 
an  hour  with  iids  inscription  on  his  breast,   '  I  stand  here  for 
defacing  the  statue  of  our  glorious  ddiverer^  the  late  king 
William/*  ^^    The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  remittra 
by  Bichard  Ingoldsby,  lord  justice,  and  their  fines  were  re- 
duced, to  five  shillings,  ou  the  following;  petition^  which 
is  now  printed  for  the  &:st  time :  ,     .  '       :•_..:. 


XlOaeyk-   Tbev  fUte  tb^  iu  W9^  l^f^^^mf^l^f^fyF^^  ^  thtnb 
the, Petitioners,  the  night  tha^  the  fit^tno  ca  ^n|g^  VTJ^Qip(lp,  9»poUm«   . 
ffreett  tra^  d^^ed,  ,to  have,  contrary  ^o  thej1fbnf|er  coiirs^  ipf  their 
livea^  iadulg^'  themtelvefir  to&  fteeUt  in  drinm^  611  f h^  i^evrs  ofiliti 
sarnedder  of  floaa/.    That»;reitu»mag  lal#  <iiht  aijfHt  lb  SH^  iftoH^  * 
of  D}ibUn,fQ,^s<Mapi|panj  of  one  Thomas  H«ffiW7#!whprb4d.4lsq^beSB.' 
with  th^m  drinl^ng^  and  passing,  by  ^he  sajdstalne^rth^s^llbmj  - 
proposeing  to  get  upp  to  the  statue,   the  said  Ofamn  imd  .ylm- 
com^'  dSsaw^a^  Him  from  it ;  yett  he    per^^i^  \m  the.  ttolic,   ' 
Tinisbiaa  ttoit  bdng  sfeagible  4f  \h^  ev^ll  06iiM««^eef  i&c^Aiet,    ' 
was  4rairn  l^^j.'iltirmj'A  .la^tjgtttioa  to  jimi^  MoL     Tliat'  aHi: 


fon 


^M^iiHftte. . «r^*t  .disorder. ai.  tl^i^t  .^i»e„ ; jfif  ffraO^ poJm 
!uirrnig  m  tnat  fact,  that  he  went  awax  towards,  .the  J3 


coDCuirrmg  m  that  fact,  that  be  .wont  a^aj  ,tow#rcbkp^  JSUnuid 
church,  and'^omefng  b^cs  a^aine  fouda  they  baii  taxisii  ibe  aiinchoMi 


from^ih^'trtMil^i  fJh^^aeJt?day;  whteh  dm  iJaitTSfafRiA  *tid  Vim- 
corn^  xiiaineflp  49  MweiiiJ^faatthfQr  had  dobt^ShfeytwtiMli^^  wftii 

•  King's  bench  rule  book,  18,  NoTember,  1710,  M.8,' 


"•«•«■ 


wnfiuion,  aad  forrov  for  Ih^r  Ml^,  hb}-,I>w%  BW4ji«d,))p  ttu  mtimti 
thev  had  of  the  ^ehoDOurableoMg  of  the  charaoter  of  an  inibrniWji 
tMy'MSttnl  tfaeir  dut^-bi  diacoT«ringIt  on  the  proclajnalion  issued, 
to  thkt-eAotiuMiMfUrwudf  onvHarb^iBTta  hurringt;  inimuatioii- 
•ad>»tUkca'Pbtwii«^aoDDfts»eai  fronitheiaid.TlMiCclnei  aoftdUU 
caTeced  tlie.  suim,  And.  baJ  tbe.uid  OrBflbdlwd'VuiiCoBte-ftpptwtf 
hended  wad  prosecuted,  iwjfravaliog  Beverftlj  cjrcmnat»ncea.ftf  th^  . 
crime,  bejona  *hat  reafly  the/  were,  and  th^t  arafTonandTin^cptQa . 
binwbMtt  MVtitiif  pnnMbed  Uv  thacoll^|;e  Wthentt^rminofaTr' 
tbtir  hopM.fiDOH  tie  nelctiBtiitheTi  hiditbthiJt  tettet-able  bnf;ri  'u>d' 
base  b«eB  also  moat  wveivi;  s^taiieediatfaaiqttctii'a  bench'tit>an>t 
iofamoiu  paniBhinent,  besides  iinprisoiiinept  md  Bachift,.(beiM  tlwji" 
are  noe  way  able  to  paj,  and  have  already  suffered  about  three 
months  imprisaDment  in  miserabte  circumstances,  to  the  great  hazard 
oflheir  ItMhb)  sad  iritfa  so 'gr«tit<  eXpeiise'«nd'incoiiveiri6ney  that 
tbcrf  can  MorMty  hop*  to  CMorar  frani  theill  vKet."    '  -      . 

On  the  11th  of  bctober,  Wl4,  "^ 
dieftffected  to  hit  mokstfa  gbvernment^ 
08^  great  ihdignhies  to  tliehietobr 

takihg  oattind  breakihg  the  trunchd  ^ 

aggresson  on  tHis  occ^on  fib  not  aj 
covered,  alChoQB;h  goveilimGnt  offered£l 
The    Boyne,    EnniskiUen,  Aughrim, 

societies  formea  ihDuWih'in'ihe' first  t  | 

were  accustomed,  on  theft  Bniliversaries  ., 

throngh  the  city  to  CoHcge-g^ii,  'vUki 
and  boloTirs  flying,  and  with  ffreeli'bbug 
in  their  hats,  they  drew  ap  in  militarT 
and  having  discharged  a  general  volley  ( 
in  n^tdaroitler  to  oeara  sermmatoBeof  the  parish  chftroh^, 
aftar  «hi(4t  they  retired  to  partake  of  a  banquet  provided  for  the 
occasion,  Wiere  they  toasted  the  "  glorious  pioua  and  iinniart*l 
memory  of  the  great  and  good  king  wiiliam."  In  17S5  thetta* 
tue  waj  takes  down  and  r^laced  on  a  stone  pedestal  bf  greater 
elevation  than  the  former  pediment;   being,  ho»CT«r, 'U3U-|  ' 
ally  encircled  by  hackney  chairs,  it  began  to  be  regarded  as 
an  obBtmction  to  the  confined  passage  through  CoH^e-gr^n. . 
A  watch-honse,  located  on  its  eaatem  aide,  was  inefbeient^tai    ' 
protect  ita  base  from  bang  perpetually  covered'  witb  filthy  in  ' 
consequence  of  which  nuisance  to  the  lieighlJotirhbdd'alprilj'- " 
posal   was  made  to  remove  it  to  the  barr^ks^..  ,X^f'^  ^/^<i  ' 
formatitHi  of  the  Yolunteere,  howeverj  Ute  statue  r^^Mdiua  1 
uriginai  impottaoioe  liom  (heir  aaaual-  mnsCers  an  iln  vinnityy  ' 
which  -commenced  on  the  fourth  of  November,  in  thetreirt- 
falyear,177»^  -   -  .       -     ..-„   4 
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<*  Being  the  anniTersarv  of  the  birth-day  of  king  William  III.,  Dial 
happj  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  relieTing  this  king- 
dom from  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Stnart  line,  all  the  belli  in 
the  city  were  rung  at  the  opening  of  day,  and  the  citisena  decorated 
with  orange  ribbons.    At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  differaBft 
bodies  of  Volunteers  of  this  city  and  county,  consisting  of  the  eac 
▼airy,  commanded  by  their  own  officers ;  the  corps  of  the  city  and 
Liberty,  to  the  right  of  the  county,  commanded  by  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Leinster  ;  and  the  county  of  Dublin  corps,  coniraaiMled  by 
captain  Gardiner ;  assembled  at  St.  Stephen's  green,   and  haviiig 
made  a  proper  disposition,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
they  marched  in  files,  through  York<rstreet,  Aungier-street,  Bishop- 
street,  Bride-street,  Werburgh^treet,  Castle- street,  Cork  hill,  and 
Dame -street,  till  they  arrived  at  Oolleee  green,  where,  havinff  ar* 
ranged  themselves  around  the  statue  of  king  William,  in  the  follow* 
ing  order : — The  Volunteers  took  their  ffronnd,  and  sorroanded  the 
statue  in  College  Rreen,  at  half*past  twelve  o'clock ;  thev  were  pre- 
oeded  by  the  Castleknock  troop  of  light  horse,  most  nobly  mounted, 
uniform,  scarlet  faced  with  black,  helmets  and  black  plumes.     And 
also,  by  sir  John  Allen  Johnston's  Bathdown  light  horse,  elffiantl; 
mounted  on  fine  hunters,  uniform,  scarlet  with  black  facing,  helmets, 
with  red  plumes,  white  waistcoats,  &c.    They  were  imme^ately^fol- 
lowed  by  the  Dublin  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  our 
Irish  duke,  blue  uniform  lined  with  buff,  red  collars  and  red 
buff  waistcoats,  &c.,  the  grenadiers  with  feathers,  and  the  inian^ 
with  caps  and  plumes,  200  men,  with  two  pair  of  coloora^  one  of 
which  was  lately  presented  by  the  duke,  with  the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten motto  of « The  12th  October,  1779.'     The  Liberty  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  sir  Edward  Newenham,  imiform,  blue  edged  with 
orange,  buff  waistcoats,  &c.,  colours,  orange  and  blue^  with 


*  In  commemoration  of  the  Williamite  troops  at  the  Bqyne  having 
borne  green  boughs  to  distinguish  them  from  tiie  Jacobite  soldiers,  who 
wore  pieces  of  white  paper  in  their  hats.  The  music  of  the  Volnnteefs 
march  will  be  found  in  the  Ibisb  Quabterlt  Beyisw,  No.  VI.  The 
most  popular  song  among  the  people  at  this  period  was  '^Paddj'a  ad- 
dress to  John  BuU,"  which  was  set  to  the  air  of  "  Larry  Grogan,*"  and 
usuaUy  pUiyed  at  the  Volunteer  meetings.  As  this  song  is  not  publisbed 
in  any  printed  collection,  we  here  subjoin  it,  premising  that  the "" 


stanza  aUudes  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  Irish  wool  trade  by^  WiUiun  UL, 
and  the  **  sheep  skin  weU  beat*^  refers  to  the  drums  of  the  Volunteers  s 

**  By  jour  leaTe.  gOMlp  John,  by  mjr  &iib,  it's  «o  long 
Since  we  pUy '4  yon  a  Ult«  thto  saae  k^  on,  Mmo  key  on. 
Don't  turn  tne  d«ftf  ear»  >lnoe  onr  h«rp  wanto  repnlr  < 
Faith,  wf 'ra  got  Mber  nuuio  to  ploy  on,  to  play  en. 
Sixty  thousand  bold  boja  hare  oontriv'd  ancb  a  noiMi 
As  now  obanne  the  ear  of  gay  rranoek  air,  g«y  Franoe,  airi 
Nay,  Bome  folk  go  farther,  1  hope  'ti«  no  mnrther. 
To  «ay  It  would  make  a  king  dance,  air,  king  danoe^  air. 

Were  yon  not  onraed  dull,  when  yon  took  olT  oar  wool. 
To  leave  na  so  inneh  of  the  leather,  the  leather  x 
n  ne>er  enter'd  your  pate,  that  a  aheep-aUn  «rdl  hcafc 
Would  arena*  the  whole  naUon  together,  together. 
One  and  all,  yonng  and  old,  none  eomplaln  of  the  eoid, 
Thp  >tripD*d  to  the  akin  and  the  bona,  air,  the  bone,  air, 
AU  Join  the  parade^  and  ahout  out-.*  A  ftree  tmde*-«- 
Or  elae-yon  may  leave  It  alone,  air,  alone,  air. 
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boughs  in  their  haU,  180  men.    Lawyers'  compaaj,  under  the  com- 
mand of  counsellor  Pethard^  uniform,  searlet,  wiute  wiustcoats,  &o. 
80  men.     Goldsmiths'  companT»  under  the  command  of  counsellor 
Caldbeck,  uniform,  blue  edged  with  bnS,  buff  waistcoats,  &c.,  and 
colours,  70  men.    This  corps  brought  their  train  of  two  field  pieces 
to  the  Green>  where  they  fired  several  rounds,  and  wrought  their 
pieces  with  much  address.  Merchants'  company,  uniform,  blue,  faced 
with  red,  white  waistcoats,  &o.,  170  men. — colours,  orange,  with 
Hibernia  endeavouring  to  support  her  harp,  and  grasping  the  cap  o€ 
liberty.    Barony  of  Castleknock,  Luke  Gardiner,  esq.  captain  ooni« 
mandant,  130  men ;  scarlet  faced  black,  white  breeches  and  waist- 
coat ;  colours,  &c.  Barony  of  Coolook,  Richard  Talbot,  esq.,  captain; 
150  men ;  scarlet  faced  black,  white  breeches  and  waistcoats.    Up* 
percross  Fuzileers,  John  Finlav,  esq.  captain;  uniform,  scarlet  faced 
with  black,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  30  men.    The  whole  beiuff 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  men ;  at  the  discharge  of  a  rocket,  and 
taking  the  word  of  command  from  his  grace  the  duke  of  Leinster, 
they  fired  three  grand  discharges;  beginning  with  the  Dublin  Volun- 
teers on  the  north  side,  and  followed  bv  the  county  Volunteers  on 
the  south,  taking  the  word  of  command  from  captain  Gardiner.    So 
much  order  and  regularity  were  seldom  observed,  even  among  vete- 
rans, nor  was  the  uniform  precision  of  their  firing,  perhaps,  to  be 
surpassed,  by  any  troops  in  Aurope.  After  this  there  was  a  discharge 
of  small  cannon,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  whole 
.body  of  Volunteers  then  sepsrated.  The  statue  and  pedestal  of  king  Wil- 
liam was  painted  and  ornamented  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  and  to 
the  shields  of  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal  were  hung  the  following 
Isbelsin  large  coital  letters.     1.  '  JElelief  to  Ireland.'  2.  <The  Vo- 
lunteers of  Ireland ;  Motto— Quinouaginta  millia  juncta,  parati  pro 
patria  mori«'    3.  *  A  short  mon<^  bill' — '  A  free  trade— or  else ! ! ! 
4.  '  The  glorious  revolution.'    The  numbers  of  spectators  on  this 
occasion  were  almost  incredible.    Bvery  avenue  that  leads  into  Col- 
lege green,  was  so  crowded  that  all  free  intercourse  subsided  until 

Kow  what  ttgnlflM  your  palaTer  and  lies. 

Can't  yon  tpcak  the  Uunt  troih,  plain  and  elvU,  and  oivU  < 

Can't  you  My*  goMtp  Pat,  yon  shall  have  thU  or  tbat^ 

A  Anee  trade  or— the  road  to  the  devil,  the  devU. 

By  Bt.  Patriek,  mr  name-sake,  I  wish  tor  the  game-sake, 

To  floe  how  we'd  take  this  last  answer,  last  answer. 

Net  the  eawardty  Yankees,  e*er  caTe  yon  soch  thank  ye's, 

Mof  th0  thnnd'rlng  armadas  of  Franee,  sir,  of  France,  sir. 

Onr  eommons  grown  wise,  have  now  open'd  thdr  eyes. 
And  peroeATO  their  rent-rolls  In  a  stew,  sir,  a  stew,  sir, 
8on»sieps  mast  he  tticen  for  saving  their  baoon. 
As  hanging  or  starting  won*t  do,  sir,  won't  do,  sir. 
A  half-year's  money  Mil  l-~amh,  eant  yon  he  stUI? 
Bless  yovr  stars  that  It's  more  than  a  quarter,  a  quarter ; 
Then  grant  onr  request— by  my  fkith,  you  had  best — 
Or,  by  St.  Patriek,  the  next  shall  be  shorter,  be  shorter. 

But  make  me  your  friend,  and  let  all  squiAbles  end, 

Mf  okl  iMart  will  be  Ugtat  as  a  feaither,  a  ftatber  t 

Wnlle  onr  joyful  hearts  sing,  and  drink  healths  to  the  klng^ 

Oh,  welldmiee  Baltiora  together,  together. 

But  remember  the  drum,  and  take  ear*  how  yon  hum : 

For.  we  Teagues  are  damn*d  nioe  In  onr  boose,  sir,  our  boose,  sir. 

We'll  make  friends  or  flght,  just  as  we  see  right ; 

Bo  I  leave  yon  at  leisure  to  ehoeee,  sir,  to  Moose,  sir.** 
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tll#  vImI«  wai  o¥cr.  At  every  dbchirg^  of  tfaafwui^ticti^,  ripfciirt 
hoiiM  were  given  by  the  Moroviidiiig  multitude;'  kad  etiify  thiol 
■eemed  to  breethe  thmt  noble  mrit  of  liberty  aad  tntliMlastie  ftOii 
oftiem  which  first  gire  rise  to  toose  gnardiAin  of  our  freedom*  TU 
diffurent  corps  of  the  Yolnnteers  mmnrards  dined  with  their  strml 
eommandersy  and  the  daj  concluded  with  that  happy  good  order  aid 
•nanimity  which  should  ever  attend  the  firm  resolves  of  a  peopb 
tBgsged  m  the  redemption  of  their  freedom.  After  which  the  kri 
lieutenant,  nobility  and  gentry,  paraded  round  the  statue.  Ths  isi 
gular  troops  fired  three  voliies,  and  the  day  concluded  With  the-asR 
superb  illuminations." 

These  proceeding,  on  the  4th  November,  1779,)f(»Biedthi 
tohject  (k  a  nainting  by  Firancis  Wheatley,  wfaidb  hat  ben 
eagraved  by  Uollyer,  and  is  now  in  the  posaeasion  of  the  dob 
of  Leinster.  The  following  contemporary  notices  serve  to  etf 
hibit  the  proceedings  of  the  Yolnnteers  on  College  green  intbe 
four  years  subsequent  to  1779  : 

"  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (4th  November,  1 780),  the  seftral 
Yoluoteer  corps  of  this  city  and  county,  assembled  in  St.  StepheflTi 
green,  under  arms^  in  order  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  bifdl 
and  landing  in  England  of  king  William  the  third.  At  eleven*  t 
detachment  of  Garcuner's  light  horse  was  despatched  to  wait  vpjk 
the  earl  of  Charlemont  (who  was  appointed  general  for  the  dij),  1^ 
his  hotise  in  Palace  row ;  and  in  an  hour  after,  the  appearance  of  tM 
general  at  the  Green  being  annotmced  by  a  rocket,  he  was  saluted  bf 
the  cannon  ;  he  then,  accompanied  by  his  aides  de  camp,  Mr.  Tdvcfi 
ton  and  Mr.  Stewart,  rode  along  the  line,  who  as  he  passed  ifid  bitt 
military  honours.  This  done,  Sie  generid  put  himselr  at  their  htai, 
and  marched  the  army  to  College  green,  where  having  taken  poll 
round  the  statue  in  the  usual  manner,  a  grand  feu  de  joie  was  first 
Th^  duke  of  Leinster,  lord  Trimleston,  Mr.  Gardiner,  sir  Sdwsid 
Newenham,  sir  Allen  Johnson,  Mr.  Talbot,  Mr*  Deane,  colood 
Oaldbeck,  &c.,  &c.,  appeared  at  the  head  of  thdr  respective  rtfi* 
ments  and  companies,  whose  excellent  order' and  dtacipUne  deiervl 
the  highest  praise.  Shortly  after  the  Voluiiteer  army  retired,  thi 
toyal  army  from  the  barracks  took  their  pla^  in  CoU^  green,  wU 
Also  fired  a  feu  de  joie.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  grand  prden^ 
sion  of  coaches,  in  which  were  his  excellency  the  lord  heutenaot,  tin 
right  hon.  the  lord  mayor  and  sherifib,  the  nobiUty  and  great  ofi* 
cers  of  state.  The  Volunteer  army  had  all  orange  cockades,  Hid 
the  caparisons  of  the  horses  were  likewise  decorated  with  omgt 
ribbands." 

''Yesterday  morning  (4th  November,  1781),  the  following  eitf 
4nd  countv  corps  of  Volunteers,  of  cavslxr  and  infantry,  vis.  Gi^ 
valry — Dublin  union,  county  of  Dublin  light  dragoons,  jEUthdowa 
county  of  Dublin  carabineers,  lord  Powerscourt's  carabineers.  Do* 
nore  horse,  sir  James  Tynte's  liffht  dragoons.  Infiuitry — DnUiB* 
goldsmiths,  merchants,  lawyers,  Lioerty  rangers,  independent  DubfiOf 


«TB&cTsxnvB?jiM«iaNi't  no 

blfiHrri  Nprth  j^-  fiowtbt  TfiMtecV  -Upt^-onM.<  BmiUMhr  til* 
Nfli>M<tto  a»d  iy»»Ow  Mnifln,.    jailcrianel  Criboric'iMndi'or'Utlll 

III  of  KlDEiM».ine*oorfi.  satamblBd  ftf&.  etspheft'a  c«Ma<n-tlM 
fi(w4b  fell  an  Sudd*]r]f  ith«r*.  thajr  vem  ,i«vib««d  bJ^1VT^^  bmtt 
tbt  ««cl  (tf  Cb*')<4Dii>«li' Atom  wnenn  tiinl^nt^gieiito  fioikg* 
ipweik  atteiKlvd.  by  onkaej  CklbecL'sartiUBv.i-wKMlii'ftvd.tbFM 
t««>M<>FeU«engiias  etwii.aiar  A*  itMiM^Bqdi«Hianih«r«dJ^a* 
«Mjirolleja-fnom>  tbd'Mverd  cor^  wkoivetBTdrnttBi^  jMwad' tU 
i(tMiM)<»nerJBi!iil9h  tbej  mdrqhedtto  tW»oTBl&tcbn^|miwfa«-«tbi9 
dispersed.  There  was  a 'continual  rain  all  tTl«.d•J^(ndIicbr  ghiMfif 
disappointed  a  vast  number  of  spectators  who  were  assembleil  on  Ulli 
M^^ML'  T^AJIolrhlg  itiscflptlofas'fn'liV^a'AM'Af^tera,  Wf^Ming 
W9¥A  tiwpadaptett^theflUtiteafkiDjtlNVitliim.  Wheal tkeVvlUiUtbrs 


^ra^edin  CoU^ga  greoy,  .)_.  jTlw  Vo\uii)fler»i  vf.^l:e|a»>4■i.*..'K»- 
pect  a  real  free  traqe.'^  3,.  '  A  aepIarRtipfluf  riifht^i  a  itepeal  of  '""' 
inminj  bifl,  &c.  or  else  ^"  |  J f:'  4.  ''A  glorious,  revolution,; 


"  Yesterdaj  C4th  November,  179^irbeii^;thf,,aai{fK^wrjr,of  tk* 
birth  daj  of  our  glorious  deliverer,  WiIIIiud  the  third,  tlie  sCversi 
<)arp8, pf  ,B«v«lr,j- (tnd  iofauttj  tfi  tlw,(tt«WU,t«"4nei»>.wf  flitbI«R  i«ei 
M  ten  a'olock  oa  Stephen's  gre«^  v)\^P  >i>Hy-  if^ri^sd  under  -the  iof- 
qpection  of  their  revere^  aei^rafi.tbeiffi^liK.Aoff-  the  put  of  .Cbarlat 

foot ;  and,  from  thenof  the^  q^che^  >Q  fffaud-  4ivif Imks  tbrosett 

Ueath-street,    Thnnias-sCreet,   Dirtf^ans,., Queen's  .biiidg«,  Acraai 
Xod's  and  Ormond-g^uays,  Essex  iiridg^  ParliunaiLt-atf  e<t,.BBd  Damet 


■trcet,  to  ColU^a  gre^  if  here  thaj  furmed  a  iquaeq  iroJMid  the  ttttj 
foe  of,  king  Wi!Uian),  and  fifed  three  voUles,  that  if ould  baxa  beat 
applnidecreven  hj  the  hoary  veteran,  Fredariclt  i!(8,  thiid  flf  PriA9si% 


faugh  the  greatest  4i)clpli|n^iuj  w  ^he,«tprJ4  S;  ttft«i;.if  li>nh  tho  iif, 
rent  oorps  dinad  together,  wtU  speLit,ti>e;;<WMp,d«pti^th«.tl^jt  ^ith 
^hat  Jiarmow',  aoil  hAlariljr'.wbiclb.  di4  W>ft3Wi  titji^^lWwVrt.^tMWi 
|Uid  lojal_  luljjwpta,  tfl  tl»  awM  4uji»ijle,,^(i  -l)Mt,p,f  pqingcK,  „  T*V 
peguWs  I'lkevise  4reQ  threq  ei^lent.yvlltlii'  fP'IiViiW  .(if 'he,ij»j^ 
On  the  ^edealil  iff  Vfitiia^.itie  1^]r^seUti\iM^^aaifed  .tfee  foUflfnwg 
,)nscriptiui)ei  Qn,t^,  W^it,a^da,  iraj  .'  Tbe  ,Voliu^ti^,i  uf  Ir«Iuid  ^ 
Mfsaverioz  w.iU]fC{nMf^'Av<l<A4td^  Overthraif  thd  ftincible aubieBtfi 
{Qjt  ihe.£(ai  4i^J)  ' Prcf  ive  an  unequivocal,  biil  ot  righU,  mh( 
Jo*  iJl«]V(M-4  ,iui6>i  ';EH'wWall.v,,ftaiuJilish  fcha  freedom,  of  th*l| 

^ouottj."'  "  .,,, i,„.,      ,,    .    .  ■      I   -a 

.'  '■  This  d^  (4tli|Woy^ber,  1783),  .sacked,  Ul  »hs  gUffiow  inatiti^ 
|tu>n  of  thu  Yolun^ee^?  iff  ^e^qd,  iiia,  tr^wpit  )nu^ed  Mli^  £x^ 

rotlve  0  cWk,  when  the  general,  lord  Charlen 
escorted  bv  Qardiner's  Jroop  of  horse,  and, was 
With '-the  ttt^r  HoTidra.  The'tr*iops  "iflw'fl 
•rtn'ongh  die  prlncijisl  stfeeta  aiAl  .ilha^ir  df'tfic 
wliiileln  CrffegBigrteA,  MuAd  tw  lifttwsr  ki 
ttirw  of  thb'lw*t,ftniS  ii  J'ole'  ttiat'evet'  rant 
■Volonjeen  fraiJ 'Ait  ?WtIi>geWtBn,  A^'iKtoiS 
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Streets  irom  the  castle  to  Oollege-green»*  and  hia  ezcdlenej  the 
lord  lieutenant,  attended  by  an  escort  of  horse,  and  a  vast  nambeT  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  carriages,  went  round  StephenV 

*  Towards  the  year  1766  a  proposal  was  made  to  erect  a  monameBt 
to  Swift,  on  College*green ;  and  about  1772  the  building  of  law 
courts  in  the  same  locality  was  contemplated.  The  taverns  and 
coffee-houses  on  College-green  were  the  "  Parliament  coffee-hoi 
(1706);  "Jack's  coffee-house  (1706);  the  "Bear  taTem"  (1741), 
which  the  charitable  music  society,  for  the  relief  of  distressni  ' 
held  their  meetings,  it  was  also  much  frequented  by  the  oollegians*  and 
in  it  the  "  brethren  of  the  select  club"  (17^)  used  to  assemble  on  tlK 
first  Friday  of  eyery  month;  Hughes's  club.  No.  28  (1787),  which  was 
subsequently  kept  by  Patrick  Connor.  Of  Daly's  original  club  boose 
in  Dame-street,  we  haye  already  given  some  account;  the  magnificent 
new  edifice,  built  by  F.  Johnston,  extending  from  the  corner  of  An^esea- 
street  to  Foster-place,  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  with  a  grand  dinner 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Febrnary,  1791.  The  house  was  furnished  in  a  most 
superb  manner,  with  grand  lustres,  inlaid  tables,  and  marble  chimn^ 
pieces,  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  white  and  gold,  covered  with  the  richest 
"  Aurora  silk."  For  the  convenience  of  members,  a  foot  path,  acrosi 
Foster-place,  led  from  the  western  portico  of  the  parliament  house,  to  a 
door,  since  converted  into  a  window,  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  dbtb 
house,  opening  on  a  hall  and  staircase,  the  latter  conunnnicating  with 
the  principal  portions  of  the  building  on  College-green.  Daly's  was  the 
chief  resort  of  the  aristocracy  and  members  of  pariiament,  and  many 
extravagant  scenes  of  gambling  and  dissipation  are  said  to  have  been 
enacted  here  by  the  members  of  the  "  Hell-fire  dub,'*  and  siaailsr 
societies  who  used  to  assemble  within  the  building.  The  "»«>g"HL 
cence  of  this  club  house  excited  the  surprize  and  admiration  of 
travellers,  who  concurred  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  grandest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  "The  god  of  cards  and  dice,"  says  a  writer  in  I7M, 
"has  a  temple,  called  Daly's,  dedicated  to  his  honor  in  Dublin,  moch 
more  magnificent  than  any  temple  to  be  found  in  that  city  dedicated  to 
the  God  of  the  universe."  The  wealth  of  Dublin,  resulting  frosn  the  pee^ 
sence  of  the  aristocracy  and  parliament)  was  at  this  period  very  gieal^ 
and  the  prediction  of  its  decline  in  consequence  of  an  union  formed  out 
of  the  strongest  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  that  measure.  WillisB 
Smith,  appointed  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  for  voting  in  favor 
of  the  union,  made  the  foUowinff  observations  on  this  subject  in  tbe 
house  of  commons  on  the  24th  of  January,  1799,  when  he  endeavour- 
ed to  argue  that  the  metropolis  would  not  suffer  by  such  a  mea- 
sure: '*The  splendour  of  Dublm,  I  take  to  be  artificial.  It  is  not 
such  a  symptom  of  general  national  greatness,  as  that,  given  the  wealth 
of  Dablio,  you  can  measure  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Hie  riches  of 
Dublin  (and  so  must  be  the  case  of  every  metropolis)  arise  from  an  ac- 
cumulation, and  determination  of  consumption,  to  that  quarter:  a  mere 
concentration  of  national  expense.  Dublin  might  be  less  great,  yet 
Ireland  equally  prosperous :  the  same  wealth  would  not  the  less  exists 
"because  it  circulated  more  widely. — ^The  metropolis  would,  for  some,  not 
have  those  attractions  which  it  boasts  at  present ;  and  what  might  be  the 
consequence  ?  That  our  noblemen  and  gentry,  dispersed  thronghoat  the 
country,  would  live,  and  spend  their  money,  more  usefully,  *Tp^M»g^ 
their  tenants,  and  on  their  estates.'*  Daly  also  rented  the  Cuna^  ccdki^ 
house  in  the  town  of  Kildare,  where  he  died  and  was  succeeded  in  the  dab 
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green.  After  their  return  to  the  castle  the  army  fired  three  roimds, 
which  were  answered  bpr  the  guns  at  the  salute  battery  in  the  park. 
Around  the  statue  of  king  William  were  labels,  in  large  characters* 
with  the  following  inscription :  '  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  having 
oyertumed  the  cadaverous  simple  repeal,  must  now  effectuate  an 
equal  representation  of  the  people.' " 

The  spirit  of  toleration  and  equality  becoming  disseminated 
more  widely,  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  rendering  annual  honors 
to  the  memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
ruining  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  whose  name  had  in 
Ireland  been  unscrupulously  used  as  a  pretext  for  despoiling 
and  oppressing  those  who  desired  to  exercise  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  Volunteers  also  reflected  that  their  own  greatest 
achievement  had  been  the  abrogation  of  the  disabilities  imposed 
upon  Ireland  by  William,  and  they  found  that  England,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  advantages  derived  from  the  ''  glo- 
rious revolution,"  paid  but  little  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  The  corporation  of  London,  in  1731,  re- 
fused to  permit  a  monument  to  his  memory  to  be  erected 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  spot  at  Brixham,  where  in 
1688  he  first  set  foot  on  English  land,  was  only  distinguished 
by  a  paltry  iron  railing,  erected  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings. 
The  people  also,  at  this  period,  became  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  sentiments  of  those  writers  who  declared  that  William 
merely  undertook  the  expedition  to  Great  Britain  as  a  commer- 
cial speculation,  and  that  by  it  he  realized  considerable  profit, 
independent  of  £600,000,  which  the  nation  had  to  pay  for  the 
fleet  which  conveyed  him  from  Holland.*  These  considerations. 


house  hy  Mr.  Peter  Bepoe,  who  paid  the  same  rent  for  the  premises  as 
his  predecessor — £600  per  annum.  Lysaght's  prediction  of  the  decline 
of  the  clnb,  as  quoted  at  page  751,  was  verified  in  the.course  of  a  few 
▼ears,  when,  the  aristocracy  becoming  absentees,  the  establishment  was 
deprived  of  the  necessary  support.  Depoe  retired  from  it  in  1823,  and 
the  building  is  now  occupied  by  insurance  and  other  offices.    The  ap- 

gearanoe  of  Ck>Uege-green  before  and  after  the  Union  is  admirably  ez- 
ibited  in  two  spirited  etchings,  published  by  Stockdale  of  London  in 
the  year  1812.  It  may  be  added,  that  during  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, no  carts  or  heavy  vehicles  were  allowed  to  pass  tlirough  College- 
green  or  Dame-street.  This  prohibition,  enforced  by  the  lord  mayor's 
authority,  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  obstructions  or  accidents  to 
Uie  vast  number  of  costly  equipages  which  usuaUy  thronged  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  parliament  house  during  the  session. 

*  See  also,  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  page  55,  the  detaOs  of  the 
sluuneful  manner  in  which  William  III.  and  the  English  parliament 
defrauded  the  EnniskiUeners  and  other  Williamite  troops  of  their  pay. 
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combined  with  a  desire  of  no  longer  outraging  the  feelings  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  induced  the  Volunteers  to  discontinue 
their  annual  procession  round  the  statue  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1792,  and  from  that  period  they  appeared  on  parade 
with  green  cockades  in  place  of  the  orange  ribands,  which  tbej 
had  been  accustomed  to  wear.  This  prospect  of  unanimity 
presented  a  formidable  aspect  to  intriguing  poHtidans,  with 
whose  ulterior  views  it  was  totally  at  variance.  The  Volunteers 
were  disbanded.  United  Irish  associations  were  organized, 
and  Orange  societies  formed,  whose  "gathering  spell  was 
William's  name,''  and  on  whose  medals  and  certificates  repre- 
sentations of  the  statue  were  engraved.  The  spirit  of  discord 
was  thus  revived  with  additional  force.  On  the  12th  of  Jnfy 
and  the  4th  of  November,  the  statue  was  annually  coloored 
white,  decorated  with  orange  lilies  and  with  a  flaming  doak 
and  sash ;  the  horse  was  caparisoned  with  orange  streamers^ 
and  a  bunch  of  green  and  white  ribands  was  symbolically  placed 
beneath  its  uplifted  foot.  The  railings  were  also  ooloored 
orange  and  blue,  and  every  person  who  passed  through  Col- 
lege-green on  these  occasions  was  obliged  to  take  off  hn 
hat  to  the  statue.  These  annual  decorations  were  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation,  to  whom  the  paraphernalia  were  sup- 
plied, for  many  years,  by  William  Mac  Kenzie,  a  bookseller  on 
College-green,  who  was  known  in  the  dty  as  the  ''  man  miUi* 
ner  to  king  William."  Such  exhibitions  were  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  much  acerbity.  During  1798  the  sword  was  wr^ted 
from  the  side  of  the  statue ;  and  Walter  Cox,  by  trade  a  gun- 
smith, attempted  to  file  ofi*  the  king's  head,  but  having  mis- 
calculated that  the  statue  was  composed  of  brass,  he  was 
obliged  to  decamp  without  effecting  his  object;  deep  traces  of 
the  "  limse  labor"  of  the  editor  of  the  '*  Irish  Magazine''  were, 
subsequently,  discovered  on  the  neck  of  the  statue.  In 
1805,  the  4th  of  November  falling  on  Sunday,  the  usual 
procession  was  postponed  to  the  ensuing  day.  At  midnight 
on  Saturday,  the  8rd  of  the  month,  the  watchman  on  duty  in 
College-green  was  disturbed  at  his  post  by  a  painter,  wiio 
stated  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  city  decorator  to  prepare 
the  statue  for  the  approaching  ceremony,  adding  that  the  ap- 
prehended violence  of  the  people  had  rendered  it  advisable  to 
have  this  office  performed  at  night.  Having  gained  access  to 
the  monument,  the  artist  plied  his  brush  industriously  tor 
some  time,  and  on  descending  requested  the  watchman  to  take 
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care  pf  the  painting  utensils^  which  he  left  on  the  statue,  while 
he  repaired  to  his  employer's  warehouse  for  some  material  ne- 
cesaarj  for  the  completion  of  the  decoration.  The  night, 
however,  passed  away  without  the  return  of  the  painter,  and  at 
day-break  on  Sunday  the  statue  was  found  completely  covered 
with  an  unctuous  black  pigment,  composed  of  tar  and  grease ; 
the  vessel  which  had  contained  the  mixture  being  suspended 
from  a  haUer  placed  round  the  king's  neck."^  This  act  caused 
the  most  violent  excitement  amongst  the  Orange  societies  in 
the  city,  and  had  the  adventurous  artist  been  discovered,  the 
consequences  might  have  been  serious.  On  this  occasion  a 
Dublin  wit  happily  applied  to  the  statue  the  classic  line — 

**  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Bomane,  caveto  !" 

The  usual  ceremonies  were  performed  round  the  monument  on 
the  Monday  after  this  affair;  out  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  then  lord  lieutenant,  refused  to  sanction  the  ^pro- 
cession by  his  presence.  The  annual  decorations  were,  not- 
withstanding, regularly  performed ;  the  practice  of  firing  vol- 
lies  over  the  statue  was,  however,  discontinued,  and  sir  Abraham 
Bradley  King,  lord  mayor  in  1820-21,  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  abohsh  the  observance  altogether.     Immediately  pre- 


*  This  transaction  was  chronicled  as  follows  in  a  street  ballad  set  to  the 
air  of  the  old  Dublin  gaol  song — **The  night  before  Larry  was 
stretched:*' 

•*  Tbe  night  before  Billy's  birth  di^, 

Some  friend  to  the  Dntohman  came  to  him, 
And  though  he  expected  no  pay. 

He  told  tbe  policeman  he'd  do  him ; 
For,  said  he,  *  I  must  have  him  in  style. 

The  Job  is  not  wonderful  heavy. 
And  I'd  rather  sit  up  for  a  while. 
Than  see  htm  undreu'd  at  the  levee. 

For  he  was  the  broth  of  a  boy.' 

Then  up  to  hie  highness  he  aoes. 

And  with  tar  he  anointed  his  body. 
So  that,  when  the  morning  arose. 

He  look'd  like  a  sweep  in  a  noddy ; 
It  fitted  hlminsttothe  skin, 

Whererer  the  journeyman  stuck  it. 
And  after  committing  the  sin, 

'  Have  an  eye,'  said  he,  *  Watch,  to  the  bucket. 
For  I  have  not  done  with  him  yet.* 

«  •  •  • 

The  blrth-dav  being  now  very  nigh. 

And  swaddling  clothes  made  for  tlra  hero, 
A  painter  was  sent  for  to  try, 

To  white- wash  the  face  of  the  negro ; 
He  gave  him  the  brush,  to  be  sure. 

But  the  first  man  so  deeply  did  stain  him. 
Thai  the  whitewash  effected  no  cure. 

Faith,  the  whole  river  Boyne  would  not  clean  him  f 
And  still  he  remains  In  the  dirt." 
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▼ious  to  the  viait  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  of  Dabhn  shomd,  daring 
his  majesty's  stay^  lay  aside  their  party  difimnces  and  assemble 
together  at  a  public  banqaet  to  entertain  the  king.    This  ar- 
rangement was  nearly  di^Wed  by  some  persons  dressing  the 
statue,  as  usual,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1821 ;  a  recondtoion, 
was,  however,  effected  by  the  lord  mayor's  declaration  that  it  had 
been  done  in  defiance  of  his  orders  and  without  his  knowledge. 
At  half-past  four  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  12th 
of  July,  1822,  a  body  of  Orangemen  marched  in  procession  to 
College-green,  bearing  the  customary  paraphernalia  with  which 
they  proceeded  to  decorate  the  statue,  as  usual,  amid  cheers 
and  vociferations.     At  that  early  period,  and  during  the  day, 
several  persons  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  exhibition. 
Towards  nine  in  the  evening  a  considerable  crowd  had  collected 
round  the  statue,  and  much  excitement  prevailed,  the  people 
having  seized  and  beaten  an  Orangeman  who  had  drawn  a 
cane-sword.     About  ten  o'clock  the  four  lamps  surrounding 
the  statue  were  demolished^  and  a  few  active  young  men  in- 
stantly mounted  the  pedestal,  tore  down  the  orange  lilies  and 
insignia  and  flung  them  in  the  kennel.     At  this  juncture  the 
Orangemen,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  police  and  yeomanry, 
having  obliged  the  popnlace  to  retire,  took  up  their  station  round 
the  monument,  and  with  shouts  of  triumph,  which  alarmed 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  maintained  their  position,  obliging 
all  passengers  to  take  off  their  hats  to  the  statue*     At  1 1  pjn. 
these  proceedings  terminated  :  a  party  of  yeomanry,  in  uniform, 
unrobed  the  figure,  and  the  trappings  were  removed  in  a 
hackney  coach  to  Daly's  tavern  in  nerburgh-street,  which 
had  formed  the  head  quarters  of  the  Orangemen  during  the 
day.  Several  persons  having  been  severely  wounded  during  this 
aflray,  and  there  being  reason  to  apprehend  that  dangerous 
results  might  ensue  on  the  next  4th  November,  the  lord  mayor, 
John  Smith  Fleming,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1822,  prohibiting  the  ''decoration  of  the  statue  or 
afiSxing  thereto  any  emblem,  ornament,  or  device  whatevtf, 
with  a  view  to  the  approaching  anniversaries."     Since  the 
promulgation  of  this  decree  the  annual  processions  and  deco- 
rations have  been  abandoned.    The  last  demonstration  here 
was  during  lord  Anglesey's  vice-royalty,  when  the  repeal  pro- 
cessions of  the  trades  of  Dublin,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
who  now   holds  the  office  of  attorney  g^ieral  to  her  Bri- 
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tannic  majesty  at  GKbraltar,  marched  round  the  statue  of 
William,  on  their  way  to  present  an  address  to  Daniel  CCon- 
nell,  at  Merrion  square, — a  circumstance  which  a  writer  of  the 
day  compared  to  the  proceedings  in  1 7 1 3,  at  the  statue  of  Charles 
H.  in  Parliament  close,  Edinburgh,  when  the  Scotch  repealers 
drank  queen  Anne^s  health,  that  of  all  true  Scotchmen)  and 
the  **  dissolution  of  the  union/* 

The  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  ingenious  and  successful 
assault  on  the  monument  was  made  in  1836.  During  the 
month  of  March  in  that  year  three  attempts  were  made  to 
blow  it  up :  Thomas  Smith,  a  watchman  who  was  located  at 
the  college  gate,  on  one  of  these  occasions  discovered  a  lighted 
match  attached  to  the  statue,  and  removed  it  with  his  pole. 
On  a  closer  examination  he  found,  in  a  hole,  upon  the  horse^s 
side,  a  nail  joined  to  a  long  string  of  hemp,  one  yard  of 
the  latter  being  on  the  exterior,  and  two  yards  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  leaden  horse.  The  discovery  was  duly  re- 
ported at  the  watch  house,  and  although  the  latter  was  then 
under  the  management  of  a  Conservative  corporation,  no  pre- 
caationary  steps  were  taken.  On  the  night  of  Thursday,  the 
7th  of  April,  1836,  at  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  a 
light  appeared  suddenly  on  the  side  of  the  statue  next  to  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  figure  of  the 
king  was  blown  several  feet  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  a 
deafening  explosion,  which  extinguished  all  the  lamps  in  Col- 
lege-green and  its  vicinity.  The  figure  fell  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  pedestal,  in  the  direction  of  Church  lane,  its 
legs  and  arms  were  broken,  and  its  head  completely  defaced  by 
the  fall :  the  horse  was  also  much  injured  and  shattered  in 
several  places.  The  mutilated  representative  of  majesty  was, 
next  day,  placed  in  a  cart  and  conveyed  to  College  street  police 
office,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  hall,  while  an  investigation 
was  held  relative  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
outrage.  The  inquiry,  however,  elicited  no  important  infor- 
mation, except  that,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  riderless 
horse,  a  hole  was  found  bored  in  its  back,  between  the  right 
hip  and  the  saddle  skirt,  and  as  there  was  no  appearance 
of  gunpowder  having  been  placed  in  its  body,  it  was 
sapiently  concluded  that  the  agency  of  fulminating  sil- 
ver had  been  employed.  The  occurrence  for  some  time 
furnished  the  newspapers  and  ballad  singers  with  an  in- 
teresting theme;   the    Roman  Catholic    party  charged  the 
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Oraugemen  with  the  offence,  while  the  latter  repelled  the 
imputation,  atld  ridicnltd  a  Libert  meeting  held  od  the 
25th  of  April  in  the  Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  "  express- 
ing indignation  at  the '  ^outrage  OQ  jLhe  statue  of  king 
William  in.,  and  of  defvising  meana  of  tiringing  the  perpetra- 
fors  to  justice.^'  fiewards  of  £100  and  £200  were  offered  lijr 
the  lord  Ueutenant  and  the  corporation  for  the  detection  oftbe 
iconoclast,  who  was  not,  however,*  discovered,  and  the  seciet 
was  well  kept  until  the  term  of  the  information  expired. 
Cobbett  was  said  to  have  expressed  his  conviction  that  there 
never  would  be  peace  in  Dubhu  until  the  statue  had  beea  de- 
molished ;  and  it  was  a  singular  coincidence,  not  hiUieito 
observed,  that  this  most  successful  attempt  at  its  demolition 
was  made  during  the  vicegerency  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  a 
direct  descendant  of  sir  Gonsiantine  Fhipps,  whoy  as  noticed 
at  page  759,  was  the  first  cliief  governor  who  essay^  to  abolish 
the  annual  manifestations  of  party  feeling  in  our  city.  The 
corporation,  with  an  economy  for  which  they  obtained  little 
credit,  issued  notices  that  they  would  receive  proposals  from 
contractors  to  restore  the  statue,  and  the  damages  haviag  b^ 
repaired,  the  king  was  once  more  reinstated  in  his  seat^  and 
exposed  to  pubhc  view  on  the  first  of  the  following  Jolj* 
Under  the  auspices  of  Daniel  O'Gonnell  and  the  late  corpora- 
tion the  statue  was  coloured  bronze  and  placed  in  the  eonditiou 
in  which  it  now  appears.  The  railings  and  a  fountain,  on  its 
western  side,  have  been  removed,  and  it  now  remaina  the  old- 
est of  the  four  exposed  public  statues  in  our  metropolis,  the 
'others  being  those  of  two  Anglo-German  princes,  axbd  aa En- 
glish admiral — a  circumstance  which  has  awakened  the  sorpdse 
of  foreigners,  who  are  unable  to  divine  tho  cause  wfay  no 
monument  has  yet  been  erected  to  any  distinguished  iiish- 
hian  in  the  streets  of  Dublin; 
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ART.  III.— LADY  BLESSINQTON. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  there  might  be  encountered  in  the 
bustling  streets  of  Spenser's  "  sweet  Clonmell/'  a  tall,  portly, 
gentleman,  moving  with  an  air  of  grave  importance,  He  wore 
a  stiff,  high,  white  cravat,  and  on  windy  days  his  full  bosomed 
pretensions -looking  shirt  front,  flapped  from  side  to  side,  which 
circumstance  had  obtained  for  him  the  sobriquet  **  Sliiver-the- 
Frills'' — his  name,  however,  was  Edmond  Power.  Mr. 
Power's  father,  Michael,  had,  when  dying,  left  to  him  a  small 
property  called  Curragheen,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  It  is 
situated  in  a  wild  district  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county, 
bordering  upon  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's town,  Dungarvan.  Mr.  Power's  life  here  was,  like 
that  of  most  country  gentlemen  of  his  time,  filled  up  by  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  by  field  sports.  He  married,  about 
the  year  1783,  a  Miss  Sheehy,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  was,  like  himself, 
a  member  of  an  old  and  respected  Roman  Catholic  family. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Power  removed  to  Knockbrit, 
close  by  the  town  of  Clonmel,  and  here,  upon  the  first  day  of 
September,  1790,  was  born  his  third  child,  and  second  daugh* 
ter,  Marguerite,  the  subject  of  tliis  memoir.  Her  father 
resided  at  Knockbrit  for  six  or  eight  years  after  her  birth, 
and  then  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  his  children's  education,  to 
change  his  abode  to  Clonmel.  His  family  at  this  period  con- 
sisted of  Michael ;  of  Edmond  and  Ann,  who  died  in  infai^cy; 
of  Ellen  who  aferwards  married,  first,  Mr.  Home  Purves,  bro- 
ther of  8ir  Alexander  Home  Purves,  and  secondly,  the  ^is- 
4$ount  Canterboty,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunonai  of 
Bobert,  now  Surveyor  General  of  Van  Diemen's  Lf^j  o£  Jt^ar- 
guerite,  afterwards  Countess  of  Blessington,  and  of  Marianne, 
afterwards  married  to  the  Baron  de  St.  Marsault. 

Mr.  Power  was  not  a  thrifty  man,  he  was  one  of  that  class 
so  common  in  Ireland,  who  go  maundering  through  life, 
ever  speculating,  squandering,  borrowing,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  losing.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say,  there  were  three 
things,  every  man  thought  he  could  do  intuitively — •*  drive  a 
gig,  cultivate  a  small  farm,  and  write  an  article  for  a  news- 
paper." Mr.  Power  had  driven  the  gig,  and  cultivated  the 
small  farm ;  he  was  now  about  to  try  his  success  in  writing 
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UkA  artksle  Tor  it  limri^aikflr.  At  tHe  p^od  i]i-wKi6&  be'  catne 
to  f  edide  in  Okmmd,  the  people  were  laMes9,  violentt  and 
itbeUiotis^  and  the  times  wen*,  critical  and  troubloaa.  The 
lelding^  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhobd,  Lord  Donoogb- 
morel  the  JBagwelk^  the  Maudes^  indttced  faim  to  accept 
the  comnriseion  of  the  peace,  and  then  prevailed  upon  him, 
by  a  promil^  oiF  a  monopoly  of  all  the  go^remment  adrer- 
tiMiments^  to  start  k  tiewspaper  for  the  advb<»icy  of  ibeir  own 
vkrws  of  nationality  and  ascendancy.  *  These  |[>ronines  were 
never  fulfilled^  and  when  the  necessity  of  the  time  bad  passed, 
and  their  own  peculiar  objects  were  gained,  these  men  ne- 
glected their  friend,  to  the  ruin  of  his  fortune. 

While  the  family  resided  at  Knockbrit,  Marguerite  had  been 
a  pale,  sickly  child,  almost  ghastly  from  dehcacy,  whilst  bar 
brothers  and  sisters  were  handsomer  than  are  most  children  of 
their  age.  There  was,  however,  about  Mai^uerite,  a  quick- 
ness of  intelligence  far  beyond  her  years,  but  as  too  often 
happens,  her  want  of  beauty,  and  her  weakness  of  health,  pro- 
duced neglect  and  carelessness  upon  the  part  of  those  around 
her. 

Parents,  and  those  who  aie  continually  in  the  company  of 
delicate  children,  very  generally  think  that  want  of  health 
implies  want  of  capacity,  and  so,  in  little  Marguerite  Power's 
case,  the  quick  fancies  of  the  child  were  but  too  often  sub- 
dtied,  by  the  silence,  or  by  the  moroseness  with  whidi  her 
perpetnd  questionings  were  received.  Her  sisters  and  her 
brothers  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  she  was  deemed 
too  young,  or  too  weak,  to  acquire  these  first  steps  in  know- 
ledge, thoQgh  the  fact,  in  all  likelihood  was,  that  her  parents 
considered  her  unworthy  the  trouble  and  expense  of  instruction. 
Her  mind,  however,  was  filled  with  all  the  dreamy  fancies  in 
which  a  delicate  child  luxuriates  and  lives;  every  flower  in  the 
garden,  and  every  tuft  of  wild  buds  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
had  for  her,  as  she  told  us,  a  whole  world  of  romance.  She 
loved  the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  her  father's  residence, 
and  in  the  deep  heart  of  childhood,  the  taste  for  the  charms 
of  external  nature,  which,  long  years  after,  gave  joy  and  hap- 
piness to  the  woman's  life,  had  sprung  up,  and  grown  in 
strength  beyond  her  years.  She  cried  bitterly  when  told  that 
the  family  were  about  to  leave  Knockbrit  for  ever,  and  to 
reside  permanekitly  in  GlenmeL  Upon  the  day  of  departure 
sh^'  stme  faway  tinperccived  from  the  house,  and  only  returned 
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when  the  carnages  ware  about  to  start  from  tba  door.  The 
familj  arrived  in  Clonmelj  and  after  tea^  as  Margaerite  waa 
oroasing  the  room,  her  mother  observed  that  her  pockets  wefo 
closely  and  car^ftdlv  crammed  with  some  bulky  aubstanee. 
She  accordingly  called  the  child  and  said^  "  What  have  yoii. 
got  in  your  podcets  f' — ^Marguerite  held  down  her  head,  and 
made  no  answer,  but  appeared  confused*  Mrs.  Power  then 
placed  her  hand  in  the  pockets,  and  drew  from-  them  a  quan- 
&ty  of  withered  flowers,  with  which  the  little  girl  had  filled 
them  in  the  morning  when  leaving  Knockbrit,  meaning  to 
keep  them  as  memorials  of  the  pleasant  days  of  green  fields 
and  country  childhood.  The  flowers  were  thrown  into  the 
street,  and  Marguerite  was  sent  at  once  to  bed,  and  scolded 
for  having  behaved  so  like  a  little  idiot,  by  filling  her  pockets 
with  dirty  roots  and  withered  leaves. 

John  (yConnell,  in  his  Life  of  his  father,  tells  us,  that  the 
great  agitator  was  first  prevailed  upon  to  learn  his  alphabet  by 
a  kind-hearted  schoolmaster,  who  bad  observed  that  the  child 
was  hurt  by  the  roughness  with  which  the  servant  combed  his 
hair,  and  who,  by  arranging  it  gently,  thus  won  over  little 
Dan  to  take  his  first  steps  in  knowledge.  Little  Marguerite 
Power  required  no  such  inducement>  she  was  quite  willing  to 
learn  her  alphabet,  could  she  but  procure  a  teacher,  and  her 
cariosity  being  aroused  by  the  stories  told  to  her  by  a  Miss 
Dwyer,  a  constant  visiter  at  the  house>  she  asked  where 
these  stories  could  be  found,  and  tiie  answer  was,  in  books. 
Here  the  whole  world  of  future  happiness  was  before  her,  she 
studied  eagerly  and  attentively.  Miss  Dwver  was  a  teacher^ 
equally  anxioUs  and  zealous,  and  thus  taught  through  kind^ 
Bess,  and  learning  through  love,  the  future  Countess  of  Bless* 
ington  commenced  her  first  acquaintance  with  literature.  Hei? 
reading,  as  Miss  Dwyer  long  years  afterwards  told  us,  was 
not  the  reading  of  childhood,  that*  is,  of  conventional  child* 
hood.  Fairies  and  enchanted  princesses,  valorous  knights> 
and  doughty  squires,  had  no  charm  for  her.  She  loved  the 
world  of  men  and  women,  thereby  proving  the  truth  of  that 
which  has  been  written  of  thoughtful  children — "  We  look 
fondly  back  to  childhood,  they  ardently  forward  to  maturity-^ 
we  magnify  the  happiness  that  is  past,  they  that  alone  which 
is  to  come.  For  them,  men  and  women  are  gods  and  god* 
desses,  and  no  description  of  the  Paradise  they  now  enjoy, 
interests  them  half  so  much  as  a  peep  into  that  Olympus  they 
hope  one  day  to  climb.'' 
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.^ay^lg  thus  acquired  the  mems  of  aiaaaiiig  hm«i£,  abqno 
JoDger  regretted  the  sunny  fields  and  sunnnei:  wild-flowers  of 
Kuockbrit.  All  her  time  was  ngw  devoted  to  reading ;  books 
we^e  her  fairy-land ;  she  was  herself  the  magician^  to  ni$e 
^t  ^er  will  the  spirij^  who  peopled  her  own  happj^  droaoft-laiidi 
and  al}  hen  ^^ibjec^a  Qmp,,^vixck.9fi  J^n^,2i  her  fai0ding«.  In 
the  \pjig,  ^mte;  evening?,  her  biottveioa  and  jisten  gatharrd 
about  herj,.  to  hear  the  tdes  which  her  £91197  wove  for  tbeii 
delight ;  and  the  child  who  had  been  all  day  selected  and  sad 
as  Meisters's  Mignon,  was  now  as  gay,  as  iancifol,  and  as 

?nritu^lle,  as  Andersen^s  channing  creation,  the  Angel  Child. 
00  much  reading,  too  much  confinement  of  the  body,  and  an 
exercise  of  the  fancy,  far  too  unrestrained,  at  length  reduced 
her  to  a  st^ie  of  heaUh  so  delicate,  and  her  form  seemed  so 
fragile,  that  her  family  feared  she  was  becoming  consomptiTe. 
Sucli,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  by  some  few  months' 
attention  and  care,  her  health  was  completdy  r^ained. 

Shortly  after  this  restoration  to  strength,  she  attained  hec 
fourteenth  year,  and  her  parents  believing  that  she  could 
not  enter  the  world  too  early,*  at  once  introduced  her  into 
such  society  as  Clonmel  then  afforded — ^and  pleasant  society  it 
was.  The  surrounding  country  was  filled  by  a  resident  gen- 
try, and  the  estates  were  in  the  possession  of  their  ownens; 
for  as  yet  the  sway  of  Beceivers,  and  Incumbered  Estates  Coait 
attorneys,  was  unknown^  Edmond  Power's  house  was  £te* 
quentea  by  all  the  neighbouring  proprietors;  the  military  and 
the  bar  were  ever  welcome  to  his  table,  and  amiangst  his 
guests  he  could  number  .glorious  John  Philpot  Curran,  and 
witty  rollicking  Ned  Lvsaght.  The  daughter  of  such  a  man 
as  this  could  not  be  otherwise ,  than  well  reoeived  in  the  aoch 
ety  of  hqr  father's  town,  and  at  the  particular  period  of  which 
we  write,  Clonmel  was  more  gaj  than  usual.  Public  ballt 
were  frequent,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  entertainnaents  wem 
held  at  private  residences  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  which  was  dancing,  the  harpsichord  being  played  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  house.  These  latter  entertainments,  to 
^stinguish  them  from  the  balls,  were  called,  if  we  remeo^ier 
rightly,  coteries.  Marguerite  enjoyed  these  parties  with  all  the  in- 
tense satisfaction  of  a  debutant.  She  was  not  beautiful ;  she  had 
a^out  her  none  of  that  Juno-like  grace  which  in  after  life 
di^tmguished  her,  but  thp,  rpsiilt  pf  ier,  seading/was  i^ppimii^ 

stie  dressed  becomingly,  and  danced  with  spirit  and  el^ancc. 
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TWs  change  of  Hfe  and  scene  completely  eatabbshed  her  health, 
and  althongh  her  sister  Ann,  the  eldest  of  the  femOj,  had 
died,  and  although  her  second  brother  Edmond  had  been  alsi 
snatched  from  them,  the  father  and  mother  found  a  solace,  the 
fbrmer  in  his  tectlfws  gaietj,  the  latter  in  the  beauty  of  her 
^lighter  Hlen,  and  In  the  attractive  charms  of  Margilerite.  ' 

Abffut  the' year'1895,  tile  47th 'regiment  was  stationed  ai 
Clonmef;  add,  'as  a  inat'tir  at  course,  its  offiiers  were  the  wet 
cOTue-  guests  ot  Bdinond'  Po'Wer,  Amrfngst  these  officers  were 
CaptAtn  Murraj,  and  a  Captaita  Fanner,  of  POplar  Hall,  in  tlie 
county  of  Eildare.  After  some  few  visits  it  was  evident  to  al^ 
that  each  of  these  gentlemen  admired,  if  he  did  not  love. 
Marguerite  Power,  and  that  however  she  might  admire,  she 
certainly  did  not  love,  either  of  them.  Captain  Murrav  was 
gay  and  good-looking,  and  gifted  with  the  store  of  small  talk 
which,  at  that  period,  the  roving  Hfe  of  a  mihtary  man  supplied. 
Captain  Fanner  was  young,  handsome,  and  pleasing,  but  there 
iroa  about  his  manner  a  strange  abrnptncss,  and  an  occasional 
Tacnily,  betokening  that  insanity  which  aftenrards  embittered 
his  wife's  existence,  and  drove  him  to  terminate  his  own  by 
siiicjde. 

(Jpoii  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same 
Bot  jet  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  proposed  for  by 
mirers.  Farmer,  first,  addressed  himself  to  her  j 
dislike  to  him  was  evident ;  Murray,  npon  Icam 
hia  brother  officer's  proposal,  rushed  to  the  yoni 
and  hoping  to  drive  all  thoughts  of  his  rival  fi 
informed  her  that  Fanner  was  sabject  to  violent 
fits  of  insanity.  She  knew  not  how  to  act,  si 
ioosty,  in  the  hope  that  hei'  parents  would  mak 
decision  respecting  Oaptain  Farmer's  offer,  and 
gflie  teu-ned  that  they  had  resolved  upon  her  ni 
Entreaties,  protestations  of  disUke,  even  of  ah 
useless ;  her  father  was  a  half-mined  man,  and  tl 
satisfied  to  pay,  for  a  restoration  to  solvency,  i 
ter'a  bend,  bartered  for  a  remnant  of  a  hfe's  c< 
a  wfa<^e  eiistenee  of  angoisfa  and  of  horror  to  1 
was  driven  to  the  altar,  and  Marguerite  Power  h 
throogh  the  poverty  of  her  parents.  , '"? 

A  wedded  life  thus  begun  could  not  prbye  other  tbaii  roost 
wretched.  Bays  and  tiights  of  tears  and  sorro*  tipori  berpartj, 
of  ne^ect  and  madnesa  npoil  thikt  of  her  hb^and ;  of  ebduraheq 
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imd  of  patient  suffering  on  the  one  side,  and  of  insane  jealooay 
upon  the  other,  drove  her,  so  young,  and  so  inexperienced^  to 
the  veiy  brink  of  misery  and  despair.  Farmer  would  not 
.permit  her  to  return  to  her  father^s  roof,  and  thus  rid  him  for 
ever  of  her  presence ;  but  at  length,  when  mind  and  body  were 
almost  worn  out  by  a  sucoession  of  unvaried  acts  of  ill-usage^ 
Uie  fled  from  her  husband,  to  seek  refuge,  and  to  find  it, 
amongst  her  family,  and  amidst  her  friends. 

Some  few  years  passed  on,  and  growing  weary  of  a  coontiT 
town  Ufe,  she  came  with  her  brother  Robert  to  London,  and 
resided  for  many  mouths  in  Manchester-square.  Here  sht 
employed  herself  with  all  the  tasteful  pursuits,  in  a  homUe 
way  indeed,  which  afterwards  made  the  charms  of  her  existp 
ence  in  St.  James's-sqnare,  in  Seamore-place,  and  in  Gore- 
House.  Bv  the  quietude  of  her  life  at  this  pmod,  she  w9m 
enabled  to  devote  her  mind  to  the  studies,  and  to  the  acquire- 
ment  of  those  accomplishments  which,  in  later  years,  excited 
admiration  of  Lord  Byron,  and  which  qualified  her  to  assume 
a  companionship,  and  identity,  with  all  that  was  brilliant  and 
celebrated  in  the  genius  of  her  time. 

Every  body  who  knows  the  frigid  propriety  so  prevalent  in 
these  kingdoms,  must  be  well  aware  that  a  woman  who  liTa 
separated  from  her  husband,  whether  through  her  own  fault, 
or  through  his,  is  liable  to  very  many  disagreeble  insinuations, 
so  many,  indeed,  that  the  death  of  the  husband  may  be  eon* 
sidered  acause  of  congratulation,  rather  than  of  regret,  and 
Mrs.  Farmer  experienced  this  relief,  through  the  decease  of  her 
husband,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1817.  His  insanity 
had  increased  with  years,  and  at  a  dinner-party,  given  by  one 
of  his  friends,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  phrenzy ;  he  hurried  to 
the  door  of  the  room,  which  was  locked,  and  then  rushing  to 
an  open  window,  flung  himself  from  it,  and  was  earned, 
crushed  and  bleeding,  from  the  ground  benealii,  and 'died  be- 
fore two  hours  had  elapsed.  Thus,  in  her  twentf-seveolh 
year.  Marguerite  Fanner  was  a  widow. 

From  Petronius  and  his  widow  of  Ephesus,  to  Sterne  and 
the  fair  besieger  of  uncle  Toby,  widows  have  ever  idTorded 
an  unfailing  source  of  malicious  laughter  to  wits,  to  poefes^ 
and  we  may  add,  to  mankind  generally.  To  the  prose  world, 
who,  howevej^  they  may  lack  wit,  never  fail  in  inuendo,  or  in 
scandal,  they  have  always  furnished  an  exhaostless  subjeel 
upon  which  to  exercise  these  popular  attributes.   Mrs.  Plainer 
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could  not  expect  to^  and  did  not,  escape  mot&  scatUi 
than  the  great  majority  of  those  in  her  condition.    Had  «he 
been  a  Frenchwoman,  and  living  under  the  old  r^me ;  had 
she,  as  has  been  said,  violated  all  the  common  duties  of  life; 
had  she  given  pleasant  little  suppers,  and  supped  and  sinned 
with  Madame  d^pinay,  and  Diderot,  and  Holbach,  and  Grimm; 
bad  she  been  a  woman  of  great  French  respectability;  had 
she  been  one  of  those  who  seemed  "  almost  always  to  have 
wanted  the  flavour  of  prohibition,  as  a  necessary  condiment  to 
human  life ;"  had  she  always  required  ''  the  wrong  man,  the 
gentleman  without  the  ring/'  she  could  not  have  been  more 
maligned,  or  more  misrepresented,   than  she  found  herself. 
Nay,  whilst  poor  Madame  d'Epinay  was  content  with  one 
lover  at  a  time,   Mrs.  Farmer  was  reported  to  be  happy 
only   in  the  possession  of  two.     And  yet,  one  reliable  df 
truth,   as   far  as  we  have  ever  learned,  was  not  contained 
in  aU  these  slanderous   charges.     It  is   quite  certain  that 
the  house  of  the  fair  widow  in  Manchester-square  was  the 
resort  of  several  new-made  friends,  and  many  old  ones,  who 
had  known  her  in  younger,  but  not  more  happy  days,  in  her 
father's  house  at  Glonmel.    Amongst  these  visitors  were  Cap- 
tain Jenkins,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington;  both  were  her 
admirers  before  her  husband's  death,  and  both  were  her  suit- 
ors after  she  had  become  a  widow.    Captain  Jenkins  was  only 
a  Captain,  though  a  good-looking  one ;  the  Earl  of  Blessington 
had  a  coronet  to  bestow,  and  was  therefore  the  better  match. 
It  is  very  likely  that  she  speculated  thus :  the  dream  of  her 
life  was  over,  for,  at  twenty-eight  what  woman  dreatnaoi  loveP 
Then,  love  must  be  ''love  in  full  life,  not  love  ideal ;"  and  she 
herself  thought  that  a  woman — a  pretty  woman,  should  feel  no 
anxiety  for  existence  after  forty ;  she  might  once  have  believed 
with  the  poet-engraver  of  Manchester,  Charles  Swain  :-*-» 

**  Love? — I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is  to  love ! 
It  IB  to  build  with  human  thoughts  a  shrine. 
Where  Hope  sits  brooding  like  a  beauteous  dove ; 
Where  Time  seems  young,  and  life  a  thing  divine. 
All  tastes,  all  pleasures,  all  desires  combine 
To  consecrate  this  sanctuary  of  bliss. 
Above,  the  stars  in  shroudless  beauty  shine  ; 
Around,  the  streams  their  flowerv  margins  kiss ; 
And  if  there's  heaven  on  earth,  that  heaven  is  surely  this  1 
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Tes,  Mm  is  Iot^  the  stedfiwt  and  the  true» 
The  immortal  glory  which  hath  never  set ; 
The  best,  the  brightest  booo  the  heart  e'er  knew : 
Of  all  life's  sweets  the  very  sweetest  yet  I 
Oh !  who  but  can  recall  the  eve  they  n>et 
To  breathe^  in  some  green  walk,  their  first  young  tow. 
While  summer  flowers  with  moonlight  dews  were  wel» 
And  winds  sigh'd  soft  around  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  all  was  rapture  then  which  is  but  memory  now  !" 

But  the  time  when  she  felt  thus  was  gone.  She  had  netcr 
known  the  joys  of  a  first  love^  although  she  bad  folly  experi- 
enced all  the  terrible  realities  of  an  unhappy  first  marriage,  fio 
situated,  and  thinking  thus,  and  at  the  same  time  respeetinff 
and  liking  her  noble  suitor,  Mrs.  Fanner  accepted  him,  aod 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February,  1818,  she  beoone  Gounten 
of  Blessington. 

Charles  Gbirdiner,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  Earl  of  Bleasington, 
was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Luke,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Montgomery,  of 
Magbie-hiUy  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  Baronet.  Lord  Hes* 
sington  was  bom  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  1782,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  the  year  1 798,  his  father  having  been  killed  br 
the  rebels  at  Aoss,  on  the  6th  day  of  June  in  that  year.  Lord 
Blessington  was  elected  a  Bepresentative  Peer  for  Ireland  in 
the  year  L809,  and  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  on  the  22iid 
day  of  June,  1816.  He  was,  at  the  period  of  his  union  with 
Mrs.  Farmer,  a  widower,  having  married  Mary  Oampbell, 
widow  of  Major  William  Brown.  She  died  at  St.  Germsim, 
in  France,  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1814,  leaving  three 
children,  Harriet  Ann  Frances,  now  Countess  IKOrsay,  Lake 
Wellington,  Viscount  Mountjoy,  who  died  aged  ten,  in  die 
year  1 823,  and  Lady  Mary,  who  died  young. 

Thus  wedded  to  one  high-born,  independent  in  fortune,  and 
loving  sincerely,  Lady  Blessington  was  at  length  happy.  All 
that  wealth  and  taste  could  procure  or  design,  was  concentra- 
ted in  Lord  Blessington^s  mansion  in  St.  James's-square. 
Young,  beautiful — ^for  beauty  had  grown  with  woman-hood^ 
self-reliant,  as  from  adversity  she  had  learned  to  be;  gentle 
and  kind,  as  prosperity,  and  the  full  fruition  of  her  brightest 
hopes  had  made  ner,  who  can  wonder  that  she  was  happji 
that  being  happy  she  was  kind  to  all,  and  that  in  her  n^ 
position,  the  idolized  wife  never  forget  the  old  friends  of  her 
childhood,  of  her  girlhood,  or  of  her  unhappy  wifehood. 
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Her  life  was  Kkc  the  stiAny  visioii  of  the  QeTman  poet ; 
beautifal  and  fair  she  seemed  in  all  her  gay,  genial,  Irish  tem- 
perament; her  bright  sparkling  ejes^  her  glowing  smile, 
all  gathering  a  chwn  from  that  wavy,  radiant  hair,'  which 
proved  how  truly  the  beauty  of  the  head  was  prized  by  the 
old  Greeks.  It  was,  whilst  displaying  all  this  beauty,  and 
whilst  feeling  all  the  bosom-peace  which  her  happy  position 
could  give,  that  she  sat  to  Lawrence  for  her  portrait,  oearing 
in  her  breast  a  bunch  of  heart's  ease.  Truly  her  life  embodied, 
at  this  period,  Schiller's  thought — 

"  Sanfl  und  eben  riaat  des  Lebens  Floss 
Durch  der  Schdnheit  stille  Schattenlande.** 

Parfy,  profession,  or  the  hundred  other  things  that  close 
the  doors  of  pleasant  houses  against  pleasant  men  in  England, 
never  barred  the  portals  of  Lord  Blessington's  mansion  against 
genius,  or  against  worfch.  Amongst  those  who  were  the  inti- 
toates  of  him,  and  of  his  wife,  we  remember  Lord  IVdmerston, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Castle-> 
Ireagh,  Lord  John  Bxissell,  Lord  Guilford,Lord  Alvanley>  Sir  W* 
Hersche],  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  John  Kemble,  Sir  William  Gell,  Sir  William 
Drammond,  Moore,  Mathias,Go8wi7,  Sogers,  Luttrell,  William 
Spenser,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  Doctor  Parr.  Painfers,ora* 
lors,  statesmen,  poets,  even  the  Boyal  blood  of  England,  all  that 
Ae  kingdom  could  name  amongst  its  highest,  wereguests  at  Lord 
Blessington's,inSt»Jame8'ssquare;however,Lord  and  Lady  Blesp* 
«&gton,after  about  three  years  of  this  life  had  been  passea^grew 
weaiy  of  their  Ei^lish  happiness,  and  set  out  upon  a  continental 
totr,in  the  year  1822,  and  from  which  Lord  Blessington  was 
never  to  return.  It  was  a  long  tour,  eight  years  elaps^  befiMre 
Lady  Blessington  cameback,awidow,to  the  shoreof  Britain,  but, 
during  these  eight  years,  her  life  had  been  passed  amidst  scenes 
which  form  the  glory  of  the  world,  and,  for  a  time,  with  one 
whose  genius  makes  the  brightest  ray  in  the  modem  poetry 
of  his  countnr. 

Lord  and  Ladv  Blessington  remained  in  Paris  but  for  one 
week;  however,  during  this  week, Lord  Blessington  surrounded 
his  wife  with  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  that  his  love  for 
faer,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  her  ease,  in  their  projected  tour, 
could  suggest.  Having  made  their  arrangements  in  the  gay 
capital,  and  having  secured  the  cook  of  an  Emperor,  and  the 
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baUerie  de  euiiine  of  a  CSlnb-honae,  they  flet  oat  for 
laodf  and  in  five  days  reached  the  Junu  They  travelled  {or 
about  a  month  in  Switzerland,  and  retomed  through  Greneva 
and  Lyons,  to  Yienne  in  Dauphin^.  Yienne  is  about  as  stnpid  a 
place  as  the  tourist  can  well  discover,  but,  when  the  Bks- 
singtons  had  grown  tired  of  it,  after  a  fortnight's  residenee, 
they  moved  on  to  Avignon,  where  they  remained  duriog 
many  weeks,  for  Avignon  was,  thirty  years  ago,  as  gay  and 
pleasant  a  spot  as  one  could  wish  to  reside  in. 

Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  were  accompanied  by  his  Laid- 
ship's  daughter.  Lady  Harriet,  and  by  Lady  Biessington's 
sister.  Miss  Marianne  Power,  and  whilst  loitering  bv  the  way 
at  Yalence,  on  the  Bhone,  they  had  been  introdaoed  to  a 
young  French  officer,  attached  to  the  army  of  the 


expemtion  against  Spain — ^the  Count  Alfred  IVOrsay. 
young  officer  admired  Lady  Haixiet,  and  finding  that  the  pro- 
posed Spanish  expedition  was  one  of  those  piecea  of  bfunhss- 
tio  absurdity,  conceivable  only  by  a  French  statesman,  and 
capable  of  being  backed  only  by  the  French  people,  and  Ae 
Blessingtons  having,  in  November  1822,  passed  onward,  en 
route  to  Italy,  he,  some  few  months  afterwards,  threw  up  his 
commission  and  joined  them. 

Coant  Alfred  lyOrsay  and  his  sister,  the  present  Duchesse 
de  Qiammont,  were  the  only  children  of  G^end  CJonnt 
lyOrsay,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Empire.  They  were  of  an 
old  family  who,  in  the  days  when  the  ancient  noUesse 
ruled  over  the  land,  held  sway  in  the  not  very  rich  districts 
that  lie  between  the  Seine,  and  the  quaint  old  town  of  Ponsy. 
But  the  D'Qrsays  where  quite  old  enough,  and  quite  good 
enough,  to  be  the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the 
hoQse  of  Mountjoy,  and  Lord  Blessington  b^ng  the  last  in 
all  the  world  to  think  of  that  man's  weidth,  with  whose  birth 
and  honor  he  was  satisfied,  and  with  whose  society  he  was 
pleased.  Count  Alfred  D'Orsay  was  received  as  the  auitor  of 
the  Lady  Harriet,  and  travelled  with  the  Blessington  'paiiv 
upon  tlfeir  Italian  tour,  itom  Avigpon,  wh^Tle  jS 
them,  to  Albaro,  where  commenced  their  memorable  friendship 
with  Lord  Byron. 

At  this  period  Byron  was  living  his  lone  and  unhappy 
life;  the  brightest  glories  of  his  five  and  thirty  years  of 
existence  had  been  given  to  the  world;  he  was  oreaming 
of  liberty  and  of  Greece ;  he  was  disgracing  his  name,  his 
country,  and  himself,  by  Us  unfortunate  connexion  with  tiie 
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worthless  Oainba  family.  But  wild  as  Byron's  career  had  been^ 
he  was  still  an  English  nobleman,  a  man  of  brilliant 
genius  and  an  old  friend,  therefore  Lord  Blessington  resolved 
to  call  upon  him>  and  on  the  1st  day  of  Aprils  1828^  Lady 
iBlessington  was  introduced  to  the  Poet^  and  thus  writes  of 
him : — 

**  Tbe  impresuon  of  the  first  few  mlDutes  disappointed  me,  as  I 
bad«  both  from  the  portraits  and  descriptions  given,  conceived  a 
different  idea  of  him.  I  had  fancied  him  taller^  with  a  more  digni- 
fied and  commanding  air  ;  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  hero-looking 
sort  of  person  with  whom  I  had  so  long  identified  him  in  imagina- 
tion. His  appearance  is,  however,  highly  prepossessing ;  his  head  is 
&iely  shapeo,  and  the  forehead  open,  high,  and  noble ;  his  ejes  are 
grey  and  full  of  expression,  but  one  is  visibly  larger  than  the  other  ; 
the  nose  is  large  and  well  shaped,  but  from  being  a  little  too  thick^ 
it  looks  better  in  profile  than  in  front  face :  his  mouth  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  his  face,  the  upper  lip  of  Grecian  shortness, 
und  the  comers  descending,  the  lips  frill  and  ftaelj  out.  In  speaking, 
he  shows  his  teeth  very  much,  and  they  are  white  and  even ;  bat  I 
observed  that  even  in  his  smile — and  he  smiles  frequently — there  is 
something  of  a  scornful  expression  in  his  mouth  that  is  evidently 
natural,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  affected.  This  particularly 
struck  me.  His  chin  is  large  and  well  shaped,  and  finisnes  well  the 
oval  of  his  face.  He  is  extremely  thin,  indeed  so  much  so,  that  his 
figure  has  almost  a  boyish  air ;  his  face  is  peculiarly  pale,  but  not  the 
paleness  of  ill -health,  and  its  character  is  that  of  fairness,  the  fair- 
ness  of  a  dark-haired  person,  and  his  hair  (which  is  getting  rapidly 
grey)  is  of  a  very  dark  brown,  and  curls  naturally  ;  ne  uses  a  good 
deal  of  oil  in  it,  which  makes  it  look  still  darker.  His  countenance  is 
full  of  expressiont  and  changes  with  the  subject  of  eonversation ;  it 
Rains  on  the  beholder  the  more  it  is  seen,  and  leaves  an  agreeiJble 
impression.  I  should  say  that  melancholy  was  its  prevailing  charac- 
ter* as  I  obseryed  that  when  any  obseryation  elicited  a  smile — and 
they  were  many,  as  the  conversation  was  gay  and  playful— it  appeared 
to  finger  but  tor  a  moment  on  his  lip,  which  instantly  resumed  its 
former  expression  of  seriousness.  His  whole  appearance  is  remark, 
ably  gentlemanlike,  and  he  owes  nothing  of  this  to  his  toilet,  as  his 
coat  appears  to  have  been  man^  years  made,  is  much  too  large.^ 
and  all  tus  earments  convey  the  idea  of  having  been  purchased  ready 
made,  so  ill  do  they  fit  him.  There  is  a  gaucherie  in  his  movements, 
which  evidently  proceeds  from  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  his 
lameness,  that  appears  to  haunt  him ;  for  he  tries  to  conceal  his  foot 
when  seated,  and  when  walking  has  a  nervous  rapidity  in  his  manner. 
He  is  very  slightly  lame,  and  the  deformity  of  his  foot  is  so  little 
remarkable,  uat  I  am  not  now  aware  which  foot  it  is.  His  voice 
and  accent  are  peculiarly  agreeable,  but  effeminate^— clear,  harmo- 
nious, and  so  distinct,  that  though  his  general  tone  in  speakinar  is 
rather  low  than  high,  not  a  word  is  lost.  His  manners  are  as  umike 
my  preconceived  notions  of  them,  as  his  appearance.     I  had  expected 
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to  find  him  a  dignified,  cold»  reserved  and  haughty  person,  resem* 
bling  those  mysterioiu  personages  he  so  loves  to  paint  in  hia  works, 
and  with  whom  he  has  been  so  often  identified  by  the  rood-natiired 
world ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  difierent,  for  were  I  to  P^int  out 
the  prominent  defect  of  Lord  Byron,  I  should  say  it  was  nippaocr, 
and  a  total  want  of  that  natural  self-possession  and  dignity  whidi 
ought  to  characterise  a  man  of  birth  and  education.  ** 

At  the  period  when  Lady  Blessington  saw  Lord  ByroD^  and 
made  this  pen-and-ink  sketchy  he  was  residing  in  the  Ctm 
Salozzo^  at  Albaro^  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
Genoa.  Her  husband  had  been,  in  the  days  of  Byron's  earij 
London  life,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  wayward  Poet,  and  know- 
ing his  strange  and  eccentric  way.  Lord  Blessington,  in  calUiig 
upon  Lord  Byron,  left  Lady  Blessington  in  the  carriage  whilst 
he  himself  went  into  the  house  to  pay  his  visit.  In  the  coarse 
of  conversationLord  Byron  said  he  should  like  to  be  introduced 
to  Lady  Blessington.  This  request,  so  unusual  from  ByitMi, 
somewhat  surprised  Lord  Blessington,  but  he  at  once  said  that 
Lady  Blessington,  and  her  sister  Miss  Power,  were  in  the  car- 
riage waiting  at  the  Yilla  gate.  Upon  hearing  this,  Byron 
hurried  out,  and  being  introauced  to  ooth  ladies,  invited  them 
to  enter  the  Yilla,  entertained  them  there  for  two  honrs,  which 
seemed  to  the  visitors  but  so  many  minutes,  asked  permissioD 
to  call  next  day  at  their  hotel,  which  permission  was  of  coarse 
most  readily  conceded,  and  from  that  moment.  Lord  Byron  and 
Lady  Blessington  were  friends  for  life.  That  he  admired  ha 
much  can  be  best  judged  from  his  own  words;  he  writes  thus 
to  Moore,  from  Genoa,  April  2nd,  1828,  the  day  after  the 
interview : — 

*«  Your  other  allies,  whom  I  have  found  very  a^eeable  personage^ 
are  Milor  Blessington  and  spouse,  travelling  with  a  very  handsome 
companion,  in  the  shape  of  a  '  French  Count'  (to  use  Farquhar's 

Shrase  in  the  Beaux  Strataeem),  who  has  all  the  air  of  a  Gupi<km 
^chaine,  and  is  one  of  the  tew  specimens  I  have  seen  of  our  ideal 
of  a  Frenchman  before  the  Revolution,  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face,  upon  whose  like  I  never  thought  that  we  should  look  agaio* 
Miladi  seems  highly  literary,  to  which,  and  your  honour's  acquain- 
tance with  the  family,  I  attribute  the  pleasure  of  having  seen 
them.  She  is  also  very  prettv,  even  in  a  morning, — a  species  ot 
beautv  on  which  the  sun  of  Italy  does  not  shine  so  trequenU^  as  the 
chandelier.  Certainly  English  women  wear  better  than  their  conti- 
nental neigbours  of  the  same  sex.  Mountjo^  seems  very  good-na- 
tured, but  is  much  tamed  since  I  recollect  him  in  all  the  glory  of 
gems  and  snuff  boxes,  and  uniform,  and  theatricals,  and  speeches  in 
our  house,^*'  I  mean  of  peers,* — I  must  refer  you  to  Pope,  whom 
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yott  don't  ready  and  won't  appreciate — for  that  quotation  (which  you 
must  allow  to  be  poetical,  and  sitting  to  Stroelling,  the  painter,  (do 
you  remember  our  visit,  with  Leckie,  to  the  (German?)  to  oe  depicted 
as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  *  with  his  long  sword,  saddle,  bri- 
dle. Whack  fal  de,  &c.,  &c/' 

Moore  continaes:-— 

<*  The  new  intimacy  of  which  he  here  announces  the  commence- 
ment, and  which  it  was  Kratifjing  to  me,  as  the  common  firiend  of 
all»  to  find  that  he  had  K»rmed,  was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
him  during  the  stay  of  his  noble  acquaintances  at  Genoa.  So  long, 
indeed,  had  he  persuaded  himself  that  his  countrymen  abroad  all  re- 
garded him  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  outlaw  or  a  show,  that  every 
new  instance  he  met  of  friendly  reception  from  them,  was  as  much  a 
aurprise  aspleasure  to  him ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  his  mind  the 
revival  of  English  associations  and  habitudes  always  brought  with  it 
a  sense  of  refreshment,  like  that  of  inhaling  his  native  ur.  With  the 
yiew  of  inducing  these  friends  to  prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa,  he 
8ti|;gested  their  taking  a  pretty  villa  called  '  II  Paradise,'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own,  and  accompaDied  them  to  look  at  it. 
Upon  that  occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some  inten- 
tions of  residing  there,  he  produced  the  following  impromptu,  which 
.—but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  he  was  not  so  '  chary  or  his  fame* 
as  to  fear  failing  in  such  trifles — 1  should  have  thought  hardly  worth 
transcribing.  *** 

The  intimacv  thus  commenced  became  closer,  and  more 
friendly,  at  each  succeeding  interview.  Lady  Blessington  was 
not  a  learned  woman;  had  she  been  so,  Byron  could  never  have 
continaed  her  friend,  as,  in  common  with  Juvenal,  Montaigne, 
Bayle,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  he  hated  the  learned  por- 
tion of  the  sex ;  bat  she  was  a  clever,  beautiful  woman,  old 
enough  to  understand  him,  and  possessing  sufficient  tact  to 
rule,  without  showing  it,  his  wayward  humors. 

Miss  Marianne  Power,  now  Countess  de  Saint  Marsault, 
was  then  a  fair  and  fragile  girl,  just  verging  into  womanhood, 
80  delicate  in  appearance  that  Byron  compared  her  to  ''a  pre- 
served butterfly.  With  so  many  friends  in  common,  the 
Blessingtons  and  Byron  experienced  no  lack  of  materials  for 
censure  or  for  praise,  and  as  Lady  Blessington  tells  us,  ridicule 
and  persiflage  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  Poet's  ordinary 
conversation.  His  own  misfortunes  and  wrongs,  real  and  fan- 
cied, were  a  frequent  and  a  favorite  subject  of  complaint; 
England  he  abused  continually,  but  his  own  case  was  invaria- 
bly the  conclusion  of  the  topic.  Lady  Blessington  believing 
that  this  species  of  blatant,  and  exaggerated  repining,  was  no- 

*  These  lines  we  shall  presently  give. 
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thing  more  than  selfish^  and  it  might  be,  vo^ar,  egotism, 
ventured  to  address,  and  to  hand  him,  the  foUowmg  lines : 

And  canst  then  bare  thy  breast  to  vulgar  eyes  ? 

And  canst  thoa  show  the  wounds  that  rankle  there  ? 
Methouffht  in  noble  hearts  that  sorrow  fies 

Too  deep  to  suffer  coarser  minds  to  share. 

The  wounds  inflicted  br  the  hand  we  love, 
(The  hand  that  should  have  warded  off  ea^  blow,) 

Are  never  heal'd,  as  aching  hearts  can  prove. 
But  sacred  should  the  stream  of  sorrow  flow. 

If  friemUhip*$  pity  quelk  not  real  grief* 
Can  pmbUe  pity  soothe  thj  woes  to  sleep  ?  ^ 

No  I  Byron,  spurn  such  vam,  such  Weak  relief. 
And  if  thy  tears  must  &11.^4n  seeret  weqpw 

These  lines  she  wrote,  and  presented  to  Lord  Byron,  whilst 
he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  Ck>nnt  D'Qrsay.  He  read 
them,  and  became  flushed  and  pale  by  turns,  with  anger,  and 
threw  them  down  upon  the  table,  with,  as  she  said,  "  an  eiL- 
pression  of  countenance  that  is  not  to  be  forgotten." 

He  never  appeared  to  so  great  a  disadvantage  as  Wbea  he 
talked  sentiment.  She  endeavoured  to  dve  him  views,  bdler, 
and  more  calculated  to  conduce  to  his  happiness,  than  those 
which  he  seemed  to  entertain.  He  bore  her  lecturings  some- 
times with  good-humour,  but  became  occasionally  vexed  and 
dissatisfied  with  her  remonstrances ;  however,  he  alwavs  re- 
turned to  the  friendly  mood  before  separating.  So  weU  did 
he  like  her  society,  that  he  induced  the  Blcssingtons  to  pro- 
long their  stay  at  Genoa,  and  suggested  their  taking  a  pretty 
villa  called  11  Paradieo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own. 
This  II  Paradiso  the  Genoese  believed,  or  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, he  had  intended  for  himself,  and  had  given  up  at  the 
request  of  Lady  Blessington,  and  thev  said,  "  II  Diavolo  i 
ancom  entrato  in  PanuJUso,''  upon  which  moi  Lord  Byroa 
wrote  the  following  lines  :*— 

Beneath  Blessii^on's  eyes 

The  reclaimed  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  erieve^ 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  devil  ? 

rinding  Byron  thus  inclined  to  be  poetical.  Lady  Blessingtoa 
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aaked  him  to  write  for  her  some  stanzas  which  she  might  con- 
sider pecnliarlj  her  own.  The  subject  selected  by  him  was 
herself,  and  a  more  poetic  and  inspiring  one  conld  not,  at  that 
period,. be  chosen.  All  the  graces  of  womanhood,  and  nearly 
all  the  charms  of  beauty,  were  then  possessed  by  Lady  Bles- 
sington.  She  was  lovely,  wealthy,  and  witty ;  she  dressed  in 
the  most  perfect  taste  of  the  time,  and  was  ever  bien  ca^ee,  et 
Uen  ffanU;  she  walked,  as  only  an  Irish  or  a  Cuban  woman 
can,  which  is,  as  Saint  ^mon  says — ^^  une  d-marche  de  d^ese 
sor  les  nui^.'^  The  lines  were  the  following,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  Byron's  affected  misanthropy  and  dreary  hopelessness, 
contain,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  share  of  real  sentiment  and 
feeling:— 

TO  THB  OOUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

1. 

Ton  have  askM  for  a  verse : — ^the  request 

In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny ; 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 

And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

a. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  pamted  so  well ; 
But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongne. 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

3. 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 

And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 
What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 

And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head* 

4. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years- 
There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough ; 

And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

5. 

Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 

To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 
For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

At  this  time  Lord  Byron  was  meditating  the  Greek  expe- 
dition, and  for  many  reasons  he  was  induced  to  assent  to  Count 
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D'Orsay's  wish,  that  be  sbould  sit  to  him  for  his  portrait.  This 
is  the  picture  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  New  MonUfy 
Magazine,  and  which  subsequently  formed  the  frontispiece 
to  Lad^  Blessington^s  Conversations  With  Lord  Byron.  The 
Poet  himself  considered  the  likeness  a  good  one^  and  WTot<v 
after  it  was  finished,  to  Lady  Blessington,  upon  the  6th  <tf 
May,  1823 — ''  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  friend  Alfred, 
(since  he  has  not  disdained  the  title,)  viz.,  that  he  wovdd  con- 
aescend  to  add  a  cap  to  the  gentleman  in  the  jack^ — it 
would  complete  his  costume, — and  smoothe  his  brow,  whidi 
is  somewhat  too  inveterate  a  likeness  of  the  original,  God 
help  me  V 

And  of  the  portrait,  the  Count  thus  wrote  some  yean 
afterwards  :— 

"  Le  portrait  de  Lord  Byron,  dans  le  dernier  num^ro  da  Nem 
Monthly  MagazinBt  a  attir^  sur  lui  des  attaqaes  sans  nombre— et 
pourquoi  ?  rarcequ*il  ne  coincide  pas  enactment  arec  les  id^es  ei- 
ager^es  de  M.  M.  les  Bomantiques,  qui  finiront,  je  pense,  par  £ure 
de  Thomas  Moore  un  g^ant,  pourvu  qu'ils  restent  quelque  tempt 
sans  le  voir.  11  est  difBcile,  je  pense,  de  satisfaire  le  public,  surtovt 
lorsqu*il  est  d^cid^  a  ne  croire  un  portrait  ressemblant  qa'antaot 
au'il  rivalise  d'ezag^ration  avec  I'idle  qu'il  se  forme  d'un  siget ;  et 
81  jusqu*a  ce  jour  les  portraits  public  de  Lord  Byron  sent  passes  satns 
et  saufs  d'lttaque,  c'est  que  rartiste  ne  s'etoit  attache  qu'a  faire  an 
beau  tableau,  auquel  son  sujet  ne  ressembloit  qu'un  pea.  Redresser 
Tespirit  du  public  sur  la  rdelle  apparence  de  Lord  Byron  est  sans 
contredit  plus  difficile  a  faire,  qu'i  prouyer  que  le  meilleor  compU- 
ment  que  sa  memoire  ait  refue,  est  la  conviction  intime,  qae  Ton  a, 
qu'il  devoit  etre  d*un  beau  id6i],  pour  marcher  de  front  avec  set 
ouvrages ;  ainsi  rien  moins  qu'nne  perfection  n'est  capable  de  sa- 
tisfaire le  public  littdraire.  II  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai  que  les  deux 
seals  portraits  v^rediques  de  Lord  Byron  pr^ent^  jusqu'a  ce  jour 
au  public,  sont  celui  en  tete  de  I'ouvrag^  de  Leigh  Hunt,  et  celui  da 
New  Monthly  \  qu'ils  satisfassent  ou  non,  lapresente  generation  d*e&- 
thusiastes,  peu  importe,  car,  trop  gen^ralement,  elle  est  inflneDC^ 
par  des  motifs,  secondaires*  On  trouve  dans  ce  moment  des  pareoti 
de  Lord  Byron  qui  se  gendarment  S  ridee,  qu*on  le  decrive  montsnt 
k  cheval  avec  une  veste  de  nankin  brod^  et  des  g^etres ;  et  qui  oe 
peuvent  digerer  qu'il  soit  repr^ent§  tr^s  maigre,  lorsqa'il  est  plos 
que  prouve,  que  personne  n'etoit  aussi  maigre  que  lai  en  1823 1 
Genes.  Le  fait  est  qu'il  paroit  qu'au  lieu  de  regarder  les  poetes 
avec  les  yeux,  11  faut  pour  le  moins  des  verres  grossissants,  ou  des 
prismes  si  particuliers  qu'on  auroit  de  la  peine  a  se  les  procurer. 
C'est  pour  cette  raison  qu'il  est  probable  que  I'auteur  de  Vesqaios 
regrette  de  s'en  etre  rapportd  k  ses  propres  yeux,  et  d'avoir  satisiait 
toutes  les  connoissances  presentes  de  Lord  Byron,  qui  ont  alors  si 
maladroitment  intercedes  pour  la  publication  de  cette  trist  et  io^- 
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ton^  eaquiflaey  qui  rend  le  Comri  Journal  et  tent  d'autres  incon- 
solables. 

The  misfortune  of  Byron's  life  was  that  he  had  never  known 
a  woman^  with  a  genuine  woman's  genuine  feelings ;  his  mo- 
ther, at  one  perioa  fierce  as  a  baffled  tigress^  at  another  loving 
with  more  than  a  parent's  tenderness^  was  not  calculated  to 
teach  him  the  rich  treasures  a  woman's  heart  contains,  and 
can  lavish  upon  the  object  of  its  true  affections.  Passion,  in 
all  its  fiery  phases,  he  learned  too  fiilly  in  after  life,  but  love, 
deep  and  true  as  his  heart  was  capable  of  appreciating,  he  had, 
we  firmly  believe,  never  experience : — 

**  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  aone  in  their  clime  f* 

was  an  interrogation  not  more  applicable  to  a  country,  than 
to  his  own  heart :  had  that  heart  been  known,  had  it's  good  qua- 
lities been  fostered,  had  it's  errors  been  repressed,  or  nurtured 
into  right,  it  would,  like  the  sons  of  the  fair  land  of  which  he 
sung,  have  been  but  the  more  brightly  beautiful,  in  the  active 
exercise  of  all  it's  good  qualities,  from  the  intense  vividness 
of  those  feelings,  which,  misguided,  degenerated  into  errors. 
His  moral  nature  was  not  composed  of 

"  A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead  ;" 

Misreared  as  he  had  been,  neglected,  petted,  despised,  and 
flattered,  each  in  turn,  no  thought  of  heaven  or  of  the  future 
being  inculcated,  who  can  fed  surprised,  that  he  who  had 
been — 

**  A  dauntless  infant !  never  scar'd  with  God,** 

should  have  grown  up  a  world-defying  sneerer  at  the  most 
glorious  attributes  of  our  great  mother  Nature.  It  has  been 
well  written,  "  Poor,  Proud,  Byron :"  and  truly  he  was,  as 
his  letters  prove,  poor,  proud,  Byron.  In  almost  every  sentence 
of  those  wonderful  productions,  when  his  pride,  or  his  vanity, 
will  suffer  him  to  be  himself,  he  is  a  man,  loveable  as  Cowper, 
ingenuous  as  Southey,  unflinching  and  honest  in  his  manhood 
as  Samuel  Johnson — ^this  despiser  of  women,  this  poor,  proud, 
Byron,  so  full  of  contrarieties  and  of  dreaminess,  could,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  frippery,  and  of  his  fancied  cold-hearteduess, 
write  thus : — 
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'^  There  b  Bometliing  to  me  Tery  softeniog  in  the  fMrasenee  of  a 

woman^ — dome  strange  influence,  even  if  one  is  not  in  love  i^li 
them — which  I  cannot  at  all  account  for,  having  no  very  high  opinion 
of  the  sex.  But^  I  always  feel  in  better  humoor  with  mysof  sad 
everything  else,  if  there  is  a  woman  within  ken.  Even  Mn.  Mnfef 
my  fire-lighter,  the  most  ancient  and  withered  of  her  kind,— and 
(except  to  myself)  not  the  best-tempered—^ways  makes  me  langlir— 
no  difficult  task  when  I  am  *  i*  the  vein.' " 

And  yet  the  man  who  wrote  this,  so  flippantly,  and  so  like 
the  most  heartless  of  the  worthless,  the  peHi-^MaUre  of  philo* 
sophists,  Horace  Walpole^  could  thus  act  kindly  to  the  Teij 
humblest,  as  Moore  tells  us,  in  the  person  of  this  Mrs. 

Mule:— 

'^  He  first  found  this  old  woman  at  his  lodgings  in  Bemiet-stresly 
where,  for  a  whole  season,  she  was  the  perpetual  scare-crow  of  his 
visitors.  When,  next  year,  he  took  chambm  m  the  Albany,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  looked  to  in  the  ohanffe  was,  that  they  should  ffet 
rid  of  this  phimtom.  But,  no,'<— there  she  was  again — he  had  actually 
brought  her  with  him  from  Bennet-street.  The  following  year  saw 
him  married,  and,  with  a  rpgular  establishment  of  servants,  m  Picea* 
dilly,  and  here— as  Mrs.  Mme  had  not  made  her  appearance  to  any 


of  the  visitors,— it  was  concluded,  rashly,  that  the 
vanished.  One  of  those  friends,  however,  who  had  most  fondlv  ia- 
dulged  in  this  persuasion,  happening  to  call  one  day  when  all  the 
male  part  of  the  establishment  were  fSiroad,  saw,  to  his  dismay,  the 
door  opened  by  the  same  srim  personage,  improved  considerably  in 
point  of  habiliments  since  ne  last  saw  her,  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
increased  scale  of  her  master's  household,  as  a  new  peruke,  and 
other  symptoms  of  promotion  testified.  When  asked  *  now  be  came 
to  carry  this  old  woman  about  with  him  from  place  to  place,'  Lord 
Byron*s  only  answer  was,  *  The  poor  old  devil  was  so  kind  to  me.* " 

This  reply  discloses  the  secret  of  his  bitterest,  and  life-bng 
misery.  Through  his  misfortune,  or  through  his  fault,  he  haa 
never  experienced  that  kindness,  or  that  love  suited  to  his  pecu- 
liar disposition.  In  Lady  Blessington,  Byron  found  the  first  vir- 
tuous woman  who,  througha  thorough  appreciation  of  his  genius, 
and  a  knowledge  of  his  errors,  and  a  feeling  of  regret  for  his 
unhappiness,  endeavoured  to  lead  him  into  right,  and  to  guide 
him, through  rectitude,  to  happiness.  She  found  him  *'a  harlot's 
slave,''  a  wearied  one^  and  a  sated,  it  may  be,  but  with  the 
intuitive  and  tender  tact,  that  only  a  woman's  heart  can  teach, 
she  lured  him,  through  that  deep  and  inborn  love  for  his  child, 
Ada,  to  think  more  kindly,  and  more  trulv  of  her,  who  was 
the  mother  of  that  child ;  as  Moore  has  wdl  written  : — 
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**  One  of  the  most  important  services  conferred  upon  Loird  Byron 
bv  Lady  BlessinKton  during  this  intimacy,  was  that  naif  reviving  his 
old  regard  for  his  wife,  and  the  check  which  she  contrived  to  place 
npon  the  composition  of  Don  Joan^  and  upon  the  continuation  of  its 
most  fflaring  immoralities*  He  spoke  of  Ada ;  her  moUier,  he  said* 
'  has  feasted  on  the  smiles  of  her  in&ncy  and  growth,  but  the  tears 
of  her  maturity  shall  be  mine.'  Lady  Blessington  told  him,  that  if 
he  80  loved  his  ohildy  he  should  never  write  a  line  that  could  bring 
a  blush  of  shame  to  her  cheeky  or  a  sorrowing  tear  to  her  eye ;  and 
he  said :— '  vou  are  riffht,  I  never  recollected  this.  I  am  iealously 
tenacious  of  the  undivided  sympathy  of  my  daughter ;  and  ubat  work 
(Don  Juan)  written  to  b^^Ue  hours  of  tristeste  and  wretchedness^ 
is  weiU  calculated  to  loosen  my  hold  on  hear  afiections.  I  will  write 
no  tsore  of  it|— iHrald  that  I  had  never  mritten  a  line.'  In  this  gen<- 
tler  mind,  with  old  loves,  old  times,  and  the  tebderest  love  that 
human  heart  can  Jriiow,  all  conducing  to  soothe  his  pride  and  his 
dislike  of  Lady  Byron,  he  learned  that  a  near  friend  of  her  Lady* 
ship  was  in  Cknoa,  and  he  requested  Lady  Blessington  to  procure 
for  him  through  this  friend  a  portrait  of  his  wife.  He  had  heard 
that  Lady  Byron  feared  he  was  about  to  come  to  England  for  the 
purpose  «f  claiming  his  child.  In  requesting  the  portrait,  and  in 
refuting  the  report,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lady  Bless- 
ington-~ 

<  May  3, 1623. 
Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

My  request  woilld  be  for  a  copy  of  the  miniature  of  Lady  B. 
which  1  have  seen  in  possession  of  the  late  Lady  Noel,  as  I  have  no 
pictive,  or  indeed  memorial  of  any  kind  of  Lady  B.  as  all  her 
letters  were  in  her  own  possession  before  I  left  England^— 
and  we  have  had  no  correspondence  since — at  least  on  her  part. 
My  message  with  regard  to  the  infant,  is  simply  to  this  ejffect, 
that  in  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring  to  the  mother,  and  my 
remuning  the  survivor,  it  would  be  my  wish  to  have  her  plans  carried 
into  effect,  both  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  cnild,  and  the 
person  or  persons  under  whose  care  Lady  B.  might  be  desirous  that 
she  should  be  placed.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  her  in 
any  way  on  the  subject  during  her  life ;  and  I  presume  that  it  would 
be  some  consolation  to  her  to  know,  (if  she  is  in  ill  health,  as  I  am 
.  given  to  understand,)  that  in  no  case  would  any  thing  be  done,  as  far 
as^  I  am  concerned,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  Lady  B.'s  own 
wishes  and  intentions — ^lefl  in  what  manner  she  thought  proper. 
Believe  me,  dear  Lady  B.  your  obliged,  &c.' " 

Having  remained  the  time  agreed  on  in  II  Paradise,  the 
Blessingtons  resolved  to  leave  Genoa,  the  first  week  of  Jane, 
1823.  Byron  regretted  their  approaching  separation  very  sin- 
cerely, and  said  f^quently  how  lonely  he  should  feel  when  they 
had  quitted  him.     Moore  writes : — 

**  On  the  evening  before  the  departure  of  his  friends,  Lord  and 
Lady  Blessington,  from  Genoa,  he  called  upon  them  for  the  purpose 
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of  taking  leave,  and  sat  conversing  for  some  time.    He  was  ewidtadj 
in  low  spiritSy  and  after  expressing  his  regret  that  they  should  lesw 
<3enoa  before  his  own  time  of  saihng,  proceeded  to  speak  of  hia  own 
intended  voyage  in  a  tone  fall  of  despondence.    '  Here*'  said  he,  ^w« 
are  all  now  together — bat  when,  ana  where,  shall  we  meet  a^n  ?  I 
have  a  sort  of  boding  that  we  see  each  other  for  the  last  tmie ;  as 
something  teUs  me  I  shall  never  again  return  from  Greece.'    Havxiv 
oontinued  a  little  longer  in  this  melancholy  strun,  he  leaned  his  head 
upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa  on  which  they  were  seated,  and,  buratii^ 
into  tears,  wept  for  some  minutes  with  uncontrollable  feefing. 
Though  he  had  been  talking  only  with  Lady  Blessiiigton,  all  who 
were  present  in  the  room  observed,  and  were  amded  by  his  emotion, 
while  ne  himself,  apparently  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  endeavom^ 
to  turn  off  attention  from  it  by  some  ironical  remark,  spoken  with  a 
sort  of  hysterical  laugh,  upon  the  efiects  of  nervousness.    He  had^ 
previous  to  this  conversation,  presented  to  each  of  the  party  some 
little  ^urewell  mtt — a  book  to  one,  a  print  from  his  butt  by  Bartoliai 
to  another,  and  to  Lady  Blessington  a  copy  of  his  Armenian  Ckam- 
mar,  which  had  some  manuscript  remarla  of  his  own  on  the  leaves. 
In  now  parting  with  her,  having  be^pged,  as  a  memorial,  some  trifle 
which  she  had  worn,  the  lady  eave  him  one  of  her  rings  ;  in  retom 
for  which  he  took  a  pin  from  his  breast,  containing  a  small  cameo  of 
Napoleon,  which  he  said  had  lone  been  his  companion,  and  presented 
it  to  her  Ladyship.    The  next  &j  Lady  Blessington  received  from 
him  the  following  note — 

«<  Albaro,  June  2, 1828. 
**  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

**  I  am  superstUiouif  and  have  recollected  that  memorials  with  a 
point  are  of  less  fortunate  augury  :  I  will,  therefore,  request  you  to 
accept,  instead  of  the  ptn,  the  enclosed  chain,  which  is  of  so  sught  a 
value  that  you  need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished  for  som^iing 
loom,  I  can  onlv  sav,  thas  it  has  been  worn  oftener  and  longer  than 
the  other.  It  is  of  Venetian  manufacture,  and  the  only  pecuharitj 
about  it  is,  that  it  could  only  be  obtained  at  or  from  Venice.  At 
Genoa,  they  have  none  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  enclose  a  rins^ 
which  I  would  wish  Alfred  to  keep  ;  it  is  too  large  to  wettr  ;  but  it 
is  formed  of  lava,  and  so  far  adapted  to  the  fire  of  his  years  and 
character.  Tou  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  this  note,  and  send  back  the  pin  (for  good  luck's  sake^ 
which  I  shall  value  much  more,  for  having  been  a  night  in  your 
custody. 

«<Ever  futhfblly  your  obtiged,  &c. 

«<  P.S. — I  hope  your  nerves  are  weU  to-day,  and  will  oontinne  to 
flourish.** 

Thus  the  friends  separated:  the  Blessingtons  continaed 
their  route  to  Floreuce,  where  they  remained  about  a  month, 
and  then  passed  on  to  Borne,  where  thej  rested  a  week. 
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Borne  had  then  few  attractions  for  them,  and  they  went 
onward  to  Naples,  where  they  hired  the  furnished  palace  of 
the  Prince  ana  Princess  di  Belvedere,  at  Vomero.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  delightfaUy  situated  residences  in  Italy,  overlook- 
ing the  sunny  bay  of  Naples,  and  their  style  of  living,  their 
hospitality  and  rank,  drew  around  them  all  the  gay,  agreeable 
society,  English  and  Italian,  of  the  city.  Whilst  residing  here 
Lady  Blessington  wrote  the  following  sketch,  which  she  after- 
wards published  in  The  Lottery  of  Life : — 

THE  BAY  OP  NAPLES, 

In  the  Summer  of  1824. 

It  is  evening,  and  scarcely  a  breeze  ruffles  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
beautifiil  bay,  which  resembles  a  vast  lake,  reflecting  on  its  fflassy 
surface  the  bright  sk^  above,  and  the  thousand  stars  with  which  it  is 
studded.  Naples,  with  its  white  colonades,  seen  amidst  the  dark 
foliage  of  its  terraced  gardens,  rises  like  an  amphitheatre :  lights 
stream  from  the  windows  and  fall  on  the  sea  beneath  like  columna 
of  gold.  The  castle  of  St.  Elmo  crowning  the  centre;  Vesuvius, 
like  a  sleeping  giant  in  grim  repose,  whose  awakening  all  dread,  is 
to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  are  the  vine-crowned  heights  of  the 
beautiful  Vomero,  with  tneir  palaces  and  villas  peeping  forth  from 
the  groves  that  surround  them ;  while  rising  above  it  the  convent  of 
CaimJdoli  lifts  its  head  to  the  skies.  Besina,  Portici,  Gastel-a-mare, 
and  the  lonely  shores  of  Sorrento,  reach  out  from  Vesuvius  as  if 
they  tried  to  embrace  the  Isle  of  Capri,  which  forms  the  central  ob* 
ject ;  and  Pausilipo  and  Misenum,  which,  in  the  distance,  seem  joined 
to  Procida  and  Ischia,  advance  to  meet  the  beautiful  island  on  the 
right.  The  air,  as  it  leaves  the  shore,  is  laden  with  fragrance  from 
the  oranffe  trees  and  jasmine,  so  abundant  round  Naples  ;  and  the 
soft  music  of  the  guitar,  or  lively  sound  of  the  tambourine,  marking 
the  brisk  movements  of  the  tarantella,  steals  on  the  ear.  But,  hark  I 
a  rich  stream  of  music,  silencing  all  other,  is  heard,  and  a  golden 
barge  advances ;  the  oars  keep  time  to  the  music,  and  each  stroke 
of  them  sends  forth  a  silvery  light ;  numerous  lamps  attached 
to  the  boat,  give  it,  at  a  little  oistance,  the  appearance  or  a  vast  shell 
of  topaz,  floating  on  a  sea  of  sapphire.  Nearer  and  nearer  draws  this 
splendid  pageant ;  the  music  falls  more  distinctly  on  the  charmed  ear, 
and  one  sees  that  its  dulcet  sounds  are  produced  by  a  band  of  glittering 
musicians,  clothed  in  royal  liveries.  This  illuminated  barge  is  fol- 
lowed bv  another,  with  a  silken  canopy  overhead,  and  the  curtains 
drawn  back  to  admit  the  balmy  air.  Cleopatra,  when  she  sailed 
down  the  Cydnus,  boasted  not  a  more  beautiful  vessel ;  and,  as  it 
glides  over  the  sea,  it  seems  impelled  by  the  music  that  precedes  it,  so 
perfectly  does  it  keep  time  to  its  encbantinff  sounds,  leaving  a  bright 
trace  behind,  like  the  memory  of  departed  happiness.  But  who  is 
he  that  guides  this  beauteous  bark?  His  tall  and  slight  figpire  is  curved, 
and  his  snowy  locks,  falling  over  ruddy  cheeks,  show  that  age  has 
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bent  but  not  broken  him ;  he  looka  like  one  bom  to  eotnmwiil^-a 

hoar  J  Neptone,  steering  over  his  native  element ; — all  ejes  are  fixed, 
but  his  follow  the  glittering  barge  that  precedes  him.  And  who  u 
she  that  has  the  seat  of  honour  at  his  side  ?  Uer  fair,  large,  and 
unmeaning  face  wears  a  placid  smile ;  and  those  light  blue  ejes  and 
fikir  ringlets,  speak  her  of  another  land ;  her  lips,  too,  want  the  fine 
chisselhng  which  marks  those  of  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  has  in  it,  more  of  earth  than  heaTen. 
Innumerable  boats  filled  with  lords  and  ladies,  follow,  but  intrude 
not  on  the  privacy  of  this  royal  bark,  which  passes  before  as  like  a 
vision  in  a  dream.  He  who  steered,  was  Ferdinand,  King  of  the 
Sicilies ;  and  she  who  sat  beside  him  was  Maria  Louisa,  Ex-Empree 
of  France. 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Yomero^  Lord  Blessing- 
ton  and  his  party,  in  February,  1826,  left  the  beaatifol  spot  and 
passed  about  a  year  and  a  half  in,  and  between.  Some,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  in  June,  1828,  they  arrived  onoe  iiioie 
in  Paris.  Lady  Blessington  was  destined  here  to  lose  her 
husband,  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  the  downfall  of  the  Booxbons, 
and  of  the  Three  Days'  Bevolution. 

Lord  Blessington  was  resolved  that  his  wife  ahoiild  lead  the 
fashion,  and  that,  so  far  as  wealth  and  neveifailing  attention 
could  accomplish  it,  her  life  should  be  happy  as  a  dream  of 
fairy  land.  He  hired  the  mansion,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Marshal  Ney,  situated  in  the  Bue  de  Bourbon,  and  looking 
on  the  Quay  D^Orsay,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleiies.  Her 
bed  rested  upon  the  backs  of  two  carved  silver  swans,  each 
feather  being  wrought  in  relief.  The  recess  in  which  the  bed 
was  placed,  was  lined  with  white  fluted  silk,  the  borders  being 
blue  embossed  lace ;  the  frieze  of  this  recess  was  hung  with 
curtains  of  pale  blue  silk,  with  white  satin  lining.  One  side 
of  the  room  was  entirely  filled  with  an  elaboratly  carved  sofo: 
there  were  also  a  writing  table,  a  lounging  chair,  a  bookstand, 
two  magnificent  jewel  cases,  boxes  for  JuGu;e,  a  cheval  glass 
of  the  largest  size,  and  the  entire  furniture  was  silvered,  that 
it  might  be  in  keeping  with  the  bed.  The  dressing-room  was 
hung,  and  the  toilette  table  and  the  lounger  were  covered,  with 
blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  firiUs  of  the  same ;  the 
carpet  was  of  the  richest  pale  blue  pile.  The  bath-room,  and  its 
sofis,  were  trimmed  with  white  lace;  the  bath  wasof  white  maiUe, 
and  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  room  there  was  painted  a  Flora, 
with  one  hand  holding  an  alabaster  lotus-shaped  lamp,  and 
with  the  other  scattering  flowers.    The  entire  mansion  was 
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famished  in  a  style  equally  magnificent^  and  cost,  as  we  have 
been  infonned,  £4,000. 

Count  lyChsay  had  been  married  to  Lord  Blessington's 
daughter,  Lady  Harriet  G^diner,  some  short  time  before  the 
taking  of  the  mansion,  and  through  his  connexion  with  the 
Due  ae  Grammont,  who  was  married  to  his  sister,  the  Bles- 
singtons  became  acquainted  with  the  Due  de  Guiche,  Prince 
Pohgnac,  the  Due  de  Gazes,  and  with  all  the  best  and  plea- 
sant^ society  of  Paris. 

Lady  Blessington's  happy  life  continued  until- the  23rd  of 
May,  1829 ;  upon  this  day  Lord  Blessington  appeared  to  be 
in  good  health,  and  after  having  lunched  upon  a  mutton  chop, 
and  having  drank  a  rather  large  quantity  of  Eau  de  Melise, 
he  rode,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  along  the  Champs  Elysees. 

He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  way  through  the  great 
avenue,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  was 
aaved  from  falling  from  his  horse  by  his  servant,  who  rushed 
to  his  side  and  supported  him.  iTe  was  carried  to  a  neigh, 
bouring  house.  Doctors  Boyton  and  Young  were  at  once  sent 
for,  but  before  their  arrival  life  was  completely  extinct. 

Lord  Blessington  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age  at  the 
period  of  his  death.  He  had  been  a  kind,  considerate,  and  lov- 
ing husband,  but  although  he  supported  his  vrife  with  so  lavish 
an  expenditure  of  money,  it  is  strange  that  he  left  his  widow 
a  jointure  of  only  £2,600  a-year,  with,  however,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  furmture,  plate  and  pictures. 

Lady  Blessington  resided  in  Paris  until  after  the  Bevolution 
of  1830,  and  then  returning  to  England  took  up  her  residence 
in  Seamore  Place,  and  in  the  year  1836  removed  to  Gore 
House,  Kensington.  The  marriage  of  Gount  D'Orsay  with 
the  Lady  Harriet  had  not  been  a  happy  one,  and  by  mutual 
consent  they  separated,  she  remaining  in  Paris,  whilst  the 
Count  accompanied  Lady  Blessington. 

Her  life  in  England  was  as  brilliant,  though  not  so  luxurious 
or  so  princely,  as  whilst  residing  abroad  and  supported  by  the 
fortune  of  her  husband.  Some  of  her  Irish  relatives  believed 
that,  in  her  increase  of  wealth,  they  should,  by  right, 
participate.  This,  during  Lord  Blessington's  life-time,  she  had, 
to  some  extent,  experienced,  and  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  her 
humble  friends,  she  had,  on  many  occasions,  made  various 
and  self-denying  efforts.  However,  at  the  death  of  Lord 
Blessington,  they  considered  her  to  be  in  the  possession  of  an 
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ample  fortune^  whilst  she  knew  it  to  be,  measured  bj  her  late 
life,  bat  a  very  moderate  competence.  She  was  a  woman  of 
the  world,  who  had  never  learned  the  advantages  of  saving; 
she  knew  nothing  of  that  maxim  of  the  old  Koman  moraluft 
which  teaches,  '' Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia;''  but,  as 
Mrs.  Inchbald  could  stint  herself  to  support  the  sisters,  whose 
course  of  life  she  reprobated,*  so  Lady  Blessington,  who,  though 
petted,  was  not  selfish,  could  remember  those  who  were  her 
early  connections,  although  they  had  never  been  hen  Mends. 
Her  mother  had  died  some  months  after  the  marriagp 
with  Captain  Farmer;  and  about  the  year  1829,  bier 
father  had  married  a  woman  in  humble  life,  many  yean 
younger  than  himself.  Nevertheless,  his  daughter  forgot  this 
folly,  and  very  many  other  annoyances,  of  which  he  was  the 
cause,  and  agreed  to  allow  him  a  sum  of  money,  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  support  and  comfort,  provided  he  would  li?e 
with  her  aunt,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gleeson,  of  Gove-hill, 
near  Dungarvan,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

This  was  not  the  only  actof  kindness  towards  her  family  whid 
distinguished  Lady  Blessington ;  to  all  connected  with  her, 
she  frequently  gave  money,  often  in  large  sums ;  and  she 
reared,  educated,  and  supported  the  children  of  her  brother 
Bobert.    She  never  thought  with  Charles  Lamb,  that  a 

*'  Poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature — m  piece  of 
impertinent  correspondency— 4in  odious  approximation — a  haantiBg 
conscience — a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noon-tide  of 
our  prosperity-^-an  unwelcome  remembrancer — a  perpetuallT  recur- 
ring mortification — a  drain  on  your  purse,  a  more  intolerable  das 
upon  your  pride — a  drawback  upon  your  success — a  rebuke  to  your 
rising — a  stain  in  your  blood — a  blot  on  your  'scutcheon—^  rent  in 
your  garment^-A  death's-head  at  your  buiquet — Agathodes*  pot— a 
Mordecai  in  your  gate— a  Lazarus  at  your  door— -a  lion  in  y»sr 
path — a  frog  in  your  chamber — a  fly  in  your  ointment^-*  mote  in 
your  eye — a  triimiph  to  your  enemy — an  apology  to  your  friends — 
the  one  thing  not  needful-^the  hail  in  harvest — ^the  ounce  of  sour  in 
a  pound  of  sweet." 

These  facts  of  her  kindness  to  her  family  we  know  well,  and 
we  state  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Lady  Ble^ing- 
ton,  however  she  may  have  been  a  woman  of  the  world,  was 
not  a  mere  worldly  woman ;  fortune  had  not  spoiled  her,  and 
in  the  case  of  one  who  had  often  to  struggle  against  the  con- 

*  See  <*  Boaden's  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.    Ed.   1833. 
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tumely  which  the  want  of  money  frequently  produces*,  as  she 
had  been  forced  to  do  in  her  early  days  of  neglected  wifehood^ 
this  is  no  mean  praise. 

From  the  period  of  her  return  to  London,  in  the  year  1830, 
she  devoted  herself  to  literature  with  very  considerable  assi- 
duity, and  with  great  success.  In  the  year  1822  she  had 
made  her  first  venture  as  an  authoress,  and  had  published, 
with  the  Longmans,  her  book  entitled  the  Magic  Lantern, 
or  Scenes  in  the  Metropolis;  some  time  afterwards^  she 
had  published  her  Sketches  and  Fragments,  and  then  her 
Tour  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  each  of  these,  however,  but  a 
few  copies  were  published,  beyond  those  required  for  private 
circulation,  which  proved  that  Lady  Blessington  meant  her 
works  to  be  but  for  her  friends,  and  that  she  deprecated  criti- 
cism. However,  she  was  now  older,  probably  more  wise,  and 
certainly  less  rich,  than  when  she  had  issued  these  productions ; 
she,  therefore,  came  forth  boldly  and  openly  to  the  world  as 
an  authoress,  exclaiming,  probably,  with  her  friend  Byron — 

**  Here's  for  a  swim  on  thy  stream,  old  time.^* 

And  the  stream  floated  pleasantly  onward,  and  all  the  gay 
shores  of  life  were  thronged  by  pleasant  people,  willing  to 
take  passage  with  her  who  guided  so  gaily  and  so  well.  It 
may  be,  that  the  age  of  learned  women  has  passed  away  for 
ever,  and  that  the  calumnious  gossipings  of  Juvenal,  of  Isaac 
Vossius,  of  Columesius,  and  of  the  hundred  others,  who 
have  written  that  a  woman's  truth,  and  purity,  and  holiness, 
are  blasted  by  her  learning,  have  achieved  the  victory,  and 
that  estimable  womanhood  and  learning  can  never  more  be 
conjoined ;  yet,  the  age  of  clever  women  is  not  passed,  but 
is  more  powerful  and  dl-swaying  than  ever.  Madame  De  Stael 
supported  by  all  her  antecedents,  and  strengthened  by  all  the 
horrid  glories  of  the  time  through  which  she  had  lived,  secured 
for  herself  a  position  which  she  could  never  have  reached,  sup- 
ported solely  by  her  own  merit — ^Lady  Morgan,  a  diluted 
Madame  De  Stael,  possessed  of  more  assurance,  less  reading, 
less  experience,  but  a  greater  assumption  of  knowledge,  and  a 
more  brazen  display  of  boldness,  was,  in  her  way,  the  last 
of  the  race  of  would-be  learned  women.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  assumed  to  be  only  a  clever  and  an  agreeable  woman,  who 
eeemed,as  the  immortal  P.  P.  of  Watergrass-hill,  Father  Prout, 

3  0 
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has  said  of  her^   "  ever  gracefQl,  dignified  and  rational,^'   she 
never  pretended  to  be,  hke  Donna  Jjiez — 

*'  a  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  everv  Gluristian  language  ever  named* 
Witn  virtues  equalPd  by  her  wit  alone ; 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 
And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded^ 

In  their  own  way,  by  all  the  things  that  she  did.'* 

Upon  returning  to  London^  Lady  Blessington  resided,  as 
we  have  stated,  first  in  Seamore-place,  and,  about  the  year 
1836,  removed  to  Gore-Honse,  Kensington,  in  which  she 
continued  to  reside  until  the  year  1849.  In  Seamore-place, 
and  in  Oore-House,  Count  D'Orsay  was  an  inmate,  and  the 
friendship  existing  between  him  and  Lady  Blessington,  was  the 
source  of  a  very  great  deal  of  scandal.  She,  however,  despised 
all  the  calumnies  of  the  world;  and,  as  De  Grammont 
said  of  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  and  the  reports  regard- 
ing Jacob  Hall,  "  elle  se  mitbien  au-dessus  de  tous  ces  petits 
bruits,  et  n'en  parut  que  plus  belle.'' 

The  Seamore-place  and  the  Gore-House  parties  were  the  le* 
unions  of  all  the  talent  and  genius  in  London.  Statesmen, 
orators,  poets,  painters,  of  every  country,  were  anxioos  to 
become  known  to  Lady  Blessington,  and  she  received  all,  hos- 
pitably and  kindly.  To  the  society  of  authors  and  painters, 
she  was  particularly  attached,  her  parties  were  always  graced 
by  their  company  and  conversation,  the  hostess  feeUng,  with 
Isaac  Disraeli,  that  '^  Diamonds  can  only  be  policed  by 
their  own  dust,  and  are  only  shaped  by  the  friction  of  oiher 
diamonds ;  and  so  it  is  with  literary  men  and  artists/' 

Lady  Blessington  was  one  meant  for  societnr  by  natore,  she 
could  never  be  content  to  lead  a  Baucis  and  Philemon  li^ 
and  to  gaze,  with  the  dissatisfied  Shenstone,  upon  the  drizzly 
day,  or  the  dreary  tracks  of  wintry  snow,  or  to  watdi  cowshps 
and  hawthorns  budding;  her  life  should  be  passed  in  the 
world  of  men  and  women;  give  her  but  this,  and  she  could  en- 
slave a  male  coquette,  more  volatile  even  than  Buckingham, 
or  more  careless  far  than  Sanger,  The  charms  that  won  at 
first,  she  could  make  charming  to  the  last,  and  to  him  who 
had  once  admired  her  attractions,  it  could  never  be  said,  in  the 
Unes  of  Fenton ; — 
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**  Tbeae  and  the  rest  yoa  doated  on, 
Are  nanseons  and  insipid  gprown. 
The  spell  dissolves,  the  cloud  is  gone. 
And  Sacharissa  turns  to  Joan.'** 

We  hare  stated  that  she  was  visited  in  London  by  very  many 
celebrated  and  well-known  foreigners,  amongst  the  rest  we  re- 
member the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  tlie  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Quiche^  Baron  D^Haussez,  and  latterly^  one  of  her 
most  frequent  visitors,  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 

In  the  year  1833  the  Countess  Oiuccioli  was  in  England, 
and  remembering  Lady  Blesaington's  old  friendship  for  Lord 
Byron,  called  upon  her  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
her^  Madam  Qiuccioli's  connexion  with  Lord  Byron  was  spo- 
ken of  in  London.  She  requested  Lady  Blessington  to  defend 
her  from  the  charge  of  immorality ;  to  Lady  Blessington  this 
appeared  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
make  the  Countess  understand  the  utter  impossibihty  of  doing 
that  which  she  required  ;  however,  when  the  difficulties  were 

f  laced,  to  the  best  of  Lady  Blessingtou's  ability,  before  the 
talian  Countess,  she  astounded  ha  English  friend  by  telling 
her  to  state,  as  a  complete  vindication,  that  she  had  never 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  Lord  Byron  but  whilst  her 
father  and  brother,  the  Counts  Gamba,  had  resided  in  the 
house  during  all  the  period. 

Amongst  the  many  accounta  given  of  Lady  Blessington's 
parties,  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  gossiping  Willis,  who 
may  be  considered  the  Boswell  of  every  body  celebraled,  is  in 
our  opinion  the  best,  because  the  most  accurate : — 

''A  friend  in  Italy  had  kindly  given  me  a  letter  to  Lady  Blessing, 
ton ;  and  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  this  celebrated  authoress,  I 
called  on  the  second  day  after  my  arriral  in  London.  It  was  *  deep  i' 
the  afternoon,*  but  I  had  not  yet  learned  llie  fall  meaning  of  town 
hours.  *  Her  Ladyship  bad  not  come  down  to  breakfast.'  Igave  the 
letter  and  my  address  to  the  powdered  footman,  and  had  scarce  reached 
home  when  a  note  arrived  invitingme  to  call  the  same  evening  at  ten.  In 
ft  long  Ubrarv,  lined  alternately  with  spl^ididly-bound  books  and  mir- 
rors, and  with  a  deep  window  of  the  breadth  of  the  room,  opening  upon 
Hyds  Park,  I  found  Lady  Blessington  alone.  The  picture  to  my  eye 
as  the  door  opened  was  a  rery  lovely  one : — a  woman  of  remarkable 
beauty  half  buried  in  skfauieuil  of  yellow  satin,  reading  by  a  magni- 
ficent lamp  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  arched  ceilti^  ;  sofas, 
couches,  ottomans,  and  busts,  arranged  in  rather  a  crowded  sump- 
tttousness  through  the  room ;  enamel  tables,  covered  with  expensive 

*  The  PUtonic  SpeU. 
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and  elegant  trifles  in  every  comer  ;  and  a  delicate  white  hand  re- 
lieved on  the  back  of  a  book,  to  which  the  eje  was  attracted  bj  the 
blaze  of  its  diamond  rings.     As  the  servant  nientioned  mj  name, 
she  rose  and  gave  me  her  hand  verj  cordially  ;  and  a  gentleman  en- 
tering immediately    after  she   presented  me  to  Count    D'Orsaj, 
the  well-known  Pelham  of  London,  and  cert^nly  the  most  splendid 
specimen  of  a  man  and  a  well-dressed  one  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Tea  was  brouffht  in  immediately,  and  conversation  went  swimmingly 
on.     Her  Lfadyship's  inquiries  were  principally  about  America,  of 
which,  from  long  absence,  I  knew  very  little.     She  was  extrexnely 
curious  to  know  the  degrees  of  reputation  the  present  popular  aa- 
thors  of  England  enjoy  among  us,  particularly  Bulwer,  and  Disraeli, 
the  author  of  Vivian  Grey.     *lf  you  will  come  to-morrow  night,' 
she  said,  'you  will  see  Bulwer,  I  am  delighted  he  is  popular  in 
America — ne  is  envied  and  abused — for  nothing,  I  believe,  except 
for  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  brilliant  literary  success  it 
conunands ;  and  knowing  this,  he  chooses  to  assume  a  pride  which  is 
only  the  armour  of  a  sensitive  mind  afraid  of  a  wound.     He  is  to  his 
friends  the  most  frank  and  noble  creature  in  the  world,  and  open,  to 
boyishness  with  those  whom  he  thinks  understand  and  value  hira. 
He  has  a  brother  Henry,  who  is  also  very  clever  in  a  different  vein, 
and  is  just  now  publishing  a  book  on  the  present  state  of  France. 
Do  they  like  the  D 'Israelis  in  America  ?'    I  assured  her  Ladyship 
that  the  *  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  by  the  father,  smd  *  Vivian 
Grey,'  and  *  Contarini  Fleming,'  by  the  son,  were  universally  known. 
'  I  am  pleased  at  that,  for  I  liked  them  both.    D'Israeli  the  elder 
came  here  with  his  son  the  other  night.     It  would  have  delighted 
you  to  see  the  old  man's  pride  in  him,  and  the  son's  respect  and 
affection  for  his  father.     D'Israeli  the  elder  lives  in  the  country, 
about  twenty  miles  from  town ;  seldom  comes  up  to  London,  and 
leads  a  life  of  learned  leisure,  each  day  hoarding  up,  and  dispensing 
forth  treasures  of  literature.     He  is  courtly,  yet  urbane,  and  im- 
presses one  at  once  with  confidence  in  his  goodness.  In  his  manners, 
D'Israeli  the  younger  is  quite  his  own  character  of  Vivian  Grey ; 
full  of  genius  and  eloquence,  with  extreme  good  nature  and  a  per- 
fect frankness  of  character.'    I  asked  if  the  account  I  had  Been  in 
some  American  paper  of  a  literary  celebration  at  Canandaigua,  and 
the  engraving  of  her  Ladyship's  name,  with  some  others,  upon  a 
rock,  was  not  a  quiz.    '  Oh,  by  no  means.    I  was  much  amused  by 
the  whole  affair.     I  have  a  great  idea  of  taking  a  trip  to  America 
to  see  it.  Then  the  letter,  commencing,  '  most  charming  Countess— 
for  charming  you  must  be,  since  you  have  written  the  Converaatiotts 
of  Lord  Byron'— Oh,  it  was  quite  delightful.     1  have  shown  it  to 
every  body.     By  the  way,  I  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  Ame- 
rica,  from  people  I  never  heard  of,  written  in  the  most  extraordinaiy 
style  of  compliment,  apparently  in  perfectly  good  faith.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  make  of  them.'    I  accounted  for  it  by  the  perfect  seclusion  in 
which  great  numbers  of  cultivated  people  live  in  our  country,  who 
havmg  neither  intrigue,  nor  fashion,  nor  twenty  other  things,  to  oc- 
cupy their  minds  as  in  England,  depend  entirely  upon  booka,  and 
consider  an   author  who    has  given  them  pleasure  as  a  IHend. 
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<  America,'  I  said,  *  has  probably  more  literary  enthusiasts  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  romantic 
minds  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  who  know  perfectly  every 
writer  on  this  side  the  water,  and  hold  them  all  in  affectionate  vene* 
ration,  scarcely  conceivable  by  a  sophisticated  European.    If  it  were 
not  for  such  readers,  literature  would  be  the  most  thankless  of  voca* 
tions  ;  I,  for  one,  would  never  write  another  line.'    'And  do  you 
think  these  are  the  people  who  write  to  me  ?  If  I  could  think  so,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  happy.     A  great  proportion  of  the  people  in 
ESngland  are  refined  down  to  such  heartlessness ;  criticism,  private 
andpublic,  is  so  much  influenced  by  polities,  that  it  is  really  oelight- 
fid  to  know  there  is  a  more  eenerous  tribunal.  Indeed  I  think  many  of 
our  authors  now  are  beginning  to  write  for  America.     We  think 
already  a  great  deal  of  your  praise  or  censure.*  I  asked  if  her  Lady, 
ship  had  known  many  Americans  ?    '  Not  in  London,  but  a  great 
many  abroad.     I  was  with  Lord  Blessington  in  his  yacht  at  l^ples 
when  the  American  fleet  was  lying  there,  ten  or  eleven  years  ago, 
and  we  were  constantly  on  board  your  ships.     I  knew  CJommodore 
Greighton  and  Captain  Deacon  extremely  well,  and  liked  them  par* 
ticularly.     They  were  with  us  freauently  of  an  evening  on  board  the 
yacht  or  the  frigate,  and  I  remember  very  well  the  bands  playing  al- 
ways '  God  save  the  King,'  as  we  went  up  the  side.    Count  D'Orsay 
here,  who  spoke  very  little  English  at  that  time,  had  a  great  passion 
for  '  Yankee  doodle,'  and  it  was  always  played  at  his  request.'    The 
Count,  who  still  speaks  the  language  with  a  very  slight  accent,  but  with 
a  choice  of  words  that  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  uncommon  tact  and 
elegance  of  mind,  inquired  after  several  of  the  ofiicers,  whom  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing.     He  seemed  to  remember  his  visits  to 
the  frigate  with  great  pleasure.     The  conversation,  after  runningr 
upon  a  variety  of  topics,  turned  very  naturally  upon  Byron.    I  haa 
freauently  seen  the  Countess  Giuccioli  on  the  Continent,  and  I  asked 
Laay  Blessington  if  she  knew  her.    'Tes,  very  well.     We  were  at 
Genoa  when  they  were  living  there,  but  we  never  saw  her.  It  was  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1828,  that  I  first  knew  her,  having  formed  her 
acquaintance  at  Count  Funchal's,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador.'    It 
would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  make  a  full  and  fair  record  of  a  con- 
yersation  of  some  hours.  I  have  only  noted  one  or  two  topics,  which  I 
thought  most  likely  to  interest  an  American  reader.    During  all  this 
long  visit,  however,  my  eyes  were  very  busy  in  finishing  for  memory  a 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  woman  before  me.    The 
portrait  of  Lady  Blessington  in  the  '  Book  of  Beauty'  is  not  unlike 
ner,  but  it  is  still  an  unfavorable  likeness.   A  picture  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  hune  opposite  me,  taken,  perhaps,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,* 
which  is  more  like  ner,  and  as  captivating  a  representation  of  a  just 
matured  woman,  full  of  loveliness  and  love,  the  kind  of  creature 
with  whose  divine  sweetness  the  gazer's  heart  aches,  as  ever  was 
drawn  in  the  painter's  most  inspired  hour.  The  original  is  no  longer 
iUms  sa  premiere  jeunesse,    Btill  she  looks  something  on  the  sunny 
side  of  Uiirty.     Her  person  is  full,  but  preserves  all  the  fineness  of 

*  Willis  is  mistaken,  she  was  eight  and  twenty  when  the  portrait  was 
painted. 
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m  admirable  shaoe ;  her  fK>t  is  not  pressed  ia  a  sadn  slipper^  ht 
which  a  CiDderelia  miffht  long  be  looked  for  in  rain ;  and  ner  cooi* 
plexion  (an  nnnsnally  nur  skm,  with  rery  dark  hair  and  ejebrows,) 
IS  of  eren  a  girKsh  delicacy  and  freshness.  Her  dress  of  Une  sada 
(if  I  am  describing  her  like  a  nrilHaer,  it  is  because  I  have  here  snd 
tiiere  a  reader  in  my  eye  who  will  be  amnsed  by  it,)  was  cat  low,  and 
folded  across  her  bosoot  in  a  way  to  show  to  advantage  the  roand 
And  scnipture-like  cnrre  and  whiteness  of  a  pair  of  earqviaite  sbool* 
dersy  whde  her  hair,  dressed  close  to  her  head,  and  parted  simplT  on 
her  forehead  with  a  rich^^raijer  of  tarquoisey  CDrdoped  in  desr 
cmtline,  a  head  with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  faalt.  Her 
foatnres  are  regular,  and  her  mouthy  the  most  ejpresnvw  of  theat, 
has  a  ripe  fulness  and  freedom  of  play,  peculiar  to  the  Irish  phyaog* 
Domy,  and  expressive  of  the  most  unsuspicious  good^lmnour.  Add 
to  aU  this  a  voice  merry  and  sad  by  turns*  but  always^  muaieaiy  and 
manners  of  the  most  unpretending  e^ganoe,  yet  even  mora  remark- 
able for  their  winning  kindness^  and  you  have  the  prondneat  trails 
of  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  fascinating  women  I  have  ever  sccik 
Rememberine  her  talents  and  her  rank,  and  the  unenvying  admin^ 
tion  she  receives  from  the  work!  of  fksfaion  and  genius,  it  would  bt 
difficult  to  reconcile  her  lot  to  tiie  *  doctrine  of  compensatiDn.' " 

Such  was  her  style  of  indoor-Efe,  and  though  no  longer 
young,  her  appearance  and  grace  fully  justified  the  tnith  of 
that  thought  of  Euripides,  upon  b^uty  in  those  who  bsve 
passed  beyond  the  period  of  middle  age,  ''In  the  fairest  bodies, 
not  only  the  spring  is  lovely,  bnt  also  the  autumn.^ 

We  have  given  Willis  s  account  of  Lady  Blessington*a 
home  life ;  of  her  outdoor  appearance,  we  sn^in  the  follow- 
ing, from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  her  and  her  intimates  well. 
The  scene  is  the  King,  in  Hyde-park,  and  the  writer  of  the 
sketch  is  supposed  to  be  lounging  in  the  crush  of  men,  who 
are  gazing  at  the  brilliant  equipages^,  and  the  people^  pn««ng^ 
and  gives  one  a  very  perfect  idea  of  that  spot,  where 
of  London  life  dance  the  haya  of  fashion : — 


'*  Observe  that  green  chariot  juat  making  the  turn  of  the  wt- 
broken  line  of  equipages.  Though  it  is  now  advancing  towards  U8» 
with  at  least  a  doien  carriaffes  oetweca,  it  is  to  be  dlstinguisiitd 
from  the  throng  by  the  elevatmn  of  its  driver  and  footman  above  the 
ordinarv  level  of  the  line.  As  it  comes  nearer^  we  can  observe  the 
particular  points  which  give  it  that  perfectly  disiaiguc  uipearaacs 
which  it  bears  above  all  others  in  the  throng.  Tbey  consnt  of  ths 
white  wheels,  lightly  picked  out  with  green  and  crimaon ;  the  hi^ 
stepping  action,  blood-like  shape,  and  brilliant  aiou^,  of  its  dbrk 
bay  norses  ;  the  perfect  styU  or  its  driver ;  the  height  (six  ieeitwo) 
of  its  slim,  spid^-limbed,  powdered  footman,  perked  up,  at  Ieesl» 
three  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  and  occnpyine  his  end- 
nence  with   that  peculiar  air  of  at^idental  superiority,  lialf  peUt- 
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maUre,  half  plough-boT,  which  we  take  to  he  the  ideal  of  footiban« 
perfection  ;    and,  finally^   the  exceedingly  light,  airj,  and  (i£  we 
may  so  speak)  the  intellectual  character  of  the  whole  set-out.     The 
acrms  ana  supporters  hlazoned  on  the  centre  panelsy  and  the  small 
coronet  beneath  the  window,  indicate  the  nooility  of  station ;  and 
if  ever  the  nobility  of  nature  was  blazoned  on  the  '  complement  ex- 
tern'  of  humanity,  it  is  on  the  lovely  face  within— lovely  as  ever^ 
though  it  has  been  loveliest  among  the  lovely  for  a  longer  time  than 
we  dare  call  to  our  own  recollection,  much  less  to  that  of  the  fair 
being  before  us.   If  the  Countess  of  Blessington  (for  it  is  she  whom 
we  are  asking  the  reader  to  admire,  howbeit  at  second-hand,  and 
throug^h  the  doubly  refracting  medium  of  plate*  glass  and  a  blonde 
veil,)  IS  not  now  so  radiant  with  the  bloom  of  mere  youth,  as  when 
she  first  put  to  shame  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  chef^avre,  in  the 
form  of  her  own  portrait,  what  she  has  lost  in  the  graces  of  mere 
complexion  she    has  more   than,  gained  in  those  of  intellectual 
expression.    Nor  can  the  observer  have  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  present  of  admiring  that  expression  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  admitted  to  that  intellectusJ  converse  in  which 
its  owner  shmes  beyond  any  other  females  of  the  day,  and  with  an 
earnestness,  a  simplicity,  and  an  abandon,  as  rare  in  such  cases  as 
they  are  delightful.     The  lady  her  companion  is  the  Countess  de 
St.  Marsault,  her  sister,  whose  finely-cut  features  and  perfectly  oval 
face  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Lady  Blessington  with- 
out being  at  all  like  them.    But,  see !   what  is  this  vision  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  that  comes  careering  towards  us,  on  horseback,  in  the 
form  of  a  stately  cavalier,  than  whom  nothing  has  been  witnessed  in 
modem  times,  more  noble  in  air  and  bearing,  more  splendid  in  per- 
son, more  dUtingue  in  dress,  more  consummate  in  equestrian  skill, 
more  radiant  in  intellectual  expression,  and  altogether  more  worthy 
and  fitting  to  represent  one  of  those  knights  of  the  olden  time,  who 
warred  for  truth  and  beauty,  beneath  the  banner  of  Cceur  de  Lion. 
It  is  Count  D'Orsay,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Lord  Blessington,  and 
brother  to  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Guiche.     Those  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally    intimate    with    this    accomplished 
foreigner,  will  confirm  our  testimony,  that  no  man  has  ever  been 
more  popular  in  the  upper  circles,  or  has  better  deserved  to  be  so. 
His  inexnaustible  good  spirits  and  good-nature,  his  lively  wit,  his 
ffenerous  disposition,  and  his  varied  acquirements,  make  him  the 
favorite  companion  of  his  own  sex :  while  his  unrivalled  personal 
pretensions  render  him,  to  say  the  least,  'the  observed  of  all  oh* 
servers'  of  the  other  sex.    Indeed  since  the  loss  of  poor  William 
Locke  there  has  been  no  body  to  even  dispute  the  palm  of  female  ad- 
miration with  Count  D'Orsay.  It  is,  perhaps,  wortn  while  to  remark 
here,  in  passing,  that  Lady  blessington's  taste  in  dress,  and  in  equi- 
page, was  not  only  essentially  correct,  but  in  advance  of  her  time ; 
m  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated  that,  though  the  most  conspi- 
cuous results  of  that  taste  stood  alone  for  years  after  they  were  first 
introduced,  they  at  last  became  the  universal  fashions  of  the  day. 
Lady  Blessington  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  beautifully  sinipie 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  in  bands,  but  was  not  imitated  m  it  till 
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•lie  hid  persevered  for  at  least  seven  years ;  and  it  was  ihe 
with  the  white  wheels,  and  peculiar  style  oijnehxng  oni  of  Ber  e^ 
pa^es ;  both  features  being  universalW  adopted  some  ten  or  a  duaen 
years  after  LadyBlessington  had  introduced  and  persevered  in  themb** 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  Lady  Blessiugton's  jointure  of 
£2,500  a  year^  and  charged  upon  an  Irish  property^  should 
enable  her  to  continue^  for  nearly  twenty  years,  this  elegant 
style  of  living;  bat  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ber  pen  was, 
during  all  this  time,  actively  employed.  A  titled  name  is 
always  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  publisher  who  starts  a 
periodical  work,  meant  for  the  drawing-room  table,  and  when 
Thackeray  makes  good  Mrs.  Bungay  delighted  with  the  works 
of  the  Honorable  Percy  Popjoy,  whilst  she  scarcely  notices  those 
of  poor  Pendennis  and  Warrington,  the  author  was  not  in- 
venting for  the  purpose  of  being  satirical,  he  was  merely 
writing  the  truth,  and  Mrs.  Bungay  is  but  the  type  of  many  a 
lashionable  publisher,  who  sends  into  the  world  the  effete  pro- 
ductions of  titled  authorlings,  and  for  tlie  gain  of  a  few  shil- 
lings^  thus  takes  to  multiplying  mediocrity. 

The  period  at  which  Lady  lUessington  returned  to  London, 
was  that  in  which  the  rage  for  Annums,  Keepsakes,  Books  of 
Beauty,  and  Drawing-room  Scrap-books,  was  at  its  height 
AH  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  employed  in  binding  aH  the 
deep  and  deeper  shades  of  inanity  and  stupidity,  brightened 
only  by  the  gleams  of  genius  which  played  around  the  portions 
contributed  by  the  editors,  and  by  a  few  chosen  writers. 

Lady  Blessmgtou  conducted,  for  many  years,  the  well-known 
Book  of  Beauty ;  she  also  conducted  several  other  Annuals, 
at  various  periods,  but  her  own  works  are  those  upon  which 
her  reputation  as  an  authoress  must  be  founded. 

She  wrote  much,  and  well,  and  successfully.  Her  first  book 
uras,  as  already  stated.  The  Magic  Lantern;  her  second  was 
entitled  Sketches  and  Fragments,  from  the  sale  of  which  the 
publishers  paid,  by  her  directions,  £80  to  the  Irish  Society. 
Then  followed  A  Tour  in  the  Netherlands,  A  Tour  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  The  Idler  in  Italy.  This  last  work  is  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  the  present  period,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  matter  regarding  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  in 
particular,  as  connected  with  Louis  and  Hortense,  and  their 
son,  (that  is,  if  he  can  be  really  considered  the  son  of  LonisJ 
the  present  ruler  of  the  French.  Then  followed  Ilie  Idler 
in  1  ranee.    The  Lottery  of  Life,    Strathern,  (Conversations 
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With  Lord  Byron,  Memoirs  of  a  Femme  de  Chambre,  Mar- 
madake  Herbert,  The  Governess^  The  Eepealers,  or  Grace 
Cassidy^  The  Yictims  of  Society^  Confessions  of  an  Elderly 
Gentleman^  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady,  The  Belle  of  a 
Season ;  and  in  Tie  Lady^s  Newspaper,  for  the  year  ]  848, 
appeared  a  very  interesting  story.  Country  Quarters,  which 
has  been  since  published  as  a  three-volume  novel. 

She  wrote  various  contributions  for  magazines  and  annuals, 
and  was  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  of  the  circulating  library. 
She  is  not  so  masculine  in  her  conceptions  as  Mrs.  TroUope ; 
she  is  not  so  clinquant  as  Mrs.  Gore ;  she  is  not  so  flashy,  or 
BO  bizarre,  as  Lady  Charlotte  Bury ;  nor  is  she  a  monstrosity  of 
genius,  a  mental  hermaphrodite,  such  as  the  authoress  of 
Jane  Ejfre  and  Shirley.  Her  women  are  real  women,  such 
as  one  may  meet  with  in  life,  and  may  love  or  dislike. 
Her  men  are  real  men,  precisely  such  as  you  meet  in  Bond- 
fitreet  or  Merrion-square,  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Tipperary ;  but, 
over  all,  there  is  a  womanly  charm,  a  depth  of  sentiment,  of 
thought,  and  of  feeling.  Nobody  is  sublimatedly,  or  preter- 
naturally  good ;  nor  is  there  anybody  demoniacally  or  hellishly 
wicked. 

There  are  in  the  Governess,  and  in  Country  Quarters,  sketches 
of  life  worthy  of  Dickens  or  of  Thackeray,  of  Banira  or  of  Lover. 
She  has  painted  in  Country  Quarters,  and  in  The  Bepealers, 
scenes  of  Irish  life,  such  as  only  the  Irish  bom  can  depict,  unex- 
aggerated  in  feeling,  and  correct  in  idiom  and  in  brogue. 

Successful  as  Lady  Blessington's  career  in  authorship  was, 
it  is  as  a  conversationalist,  and  as  a  femme  cPe^rit  that  her 
chief  merit  was  acknowledged;  and  however  brilliant  or 
charming  her  recollections  of  Lord  Byron  appear,  they 
aflbrd  no  adequate  means  of  judging  the  effect  which  her 
account  of  those  conversations  produced,  when  given  with  her 
own  lips  to  a  chosen  circle  of  friends.  It  was  then  that  all 
her  Irish  temperament  shone  out,  her  kindness  of  heart,  and 
goodness  of  disposition  appearing  in  every  word,  and  proving 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  apology  which  she  some- 
times made — "  I  am,  perhaps,  a  leetle  spoilt,  but  that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  fass  people  make  about 
me." 

The  best  specimen  of  her  general  cast  of  thought  is  that 
furnished  by  her  little  book  entitled.  Desultory  Thoughts  and 
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Eefiections.  It  is  in  the  style  of  Rochefovcaalfs  Maiims; 
and  although  after  him^  all  sach  prodnctions  muai  be  aonie- 
what  richofuffee^  yet^  when  we  remember  that  nearly  a  oentaiy 
and  three  quarters  ago.  La  Bray6re  said,  ''  We  are  oome  too 
late,  by  several  thousand  years,  to  say  anything  new  upon  mo- 
rality. The  finest  and  most  beautiful  thongbtB  ooncenang 
manners,  have  been  carried  away  before  our  times,  and  nothing 
is  left  for  us  but  to  glean  after  the  ancients,  and  the  most 
ingenious  of  the  moderns  /'  we  must  still  acknowledgp,  tlnt^  in 
these  thoughts  there  is  much  beautiful  womanly  fedong,  com- 
bined, which  is  not  always  the  case,  with  a  conaidcrBUc  share 
of  good  conmion  sense. — 

*<  FEMALE  EDUCATION.  The  whole  system  of  female  educa- 
tion tends  more  to  instruct  women  to  allure  than  to  repel ;  yet  how 
infinitely  more  essential  is  the  latter  art !  As  rationally  might  the 
military  disciplinarian  limit  his  tuition  to  the  mode  of  iwiialr, 
leaving  his  soldiery  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  tactics  of  defence. 

PLOWEBS. 

Flowers  are  the  bright  remembrances  of  youth ; 
They  waft  back,  wiu  their  bland  and  odorous  breath 
The  joyous  hours  that  only  young  life  knows. 
Ere  we  have  learned  that  this  fiur  earth  hides  graTea. 
They  bring  the  cheek  that's  mouldering  in  the  dust 
Again  before  us>  tinged  with  health's  own  rose. 
They  bring  the  voices  we  shall  hear  no  more. 
Whose  tones  were  sweetest  music  to  our  ears : 
They  bring  the  hopes  that  faded  one  by  one^ 
'Till  nought  was  left  to  light  our  path  but  faiths 
That  we,  too,  like  the  flowers,  should  spring  to  life. 
But  not,  like  them,   again  e'er  fade  or  die. 

SOOIETT.  Be  prosperous  and  happy,  never  require  our  servieei, 
and  we  will  remain  your  friends.  This  is  not  what  society  says, 
but  it  is  the  principle  on  which  it  acts. 

BESIGKATION.  Resignation  is  sometimes  mistaken  ibr  happi- 
ness, though  never  found  until  its  death. 

LOVE  MATCHES.  Love  matches  are  formed  by  people  who  pay 
for  a  month  of  honey  with  a  life  of  vinegar. 

WOMEN.  W(»nen  should  not  paint  love,  until  they  have  ceaNd 
to  inspire  it. 

POLITENESS.    A  substitute  for  goodness  of  heart. 

LOVE.  Love  in  France  is  a  comedy  ;  in  England  a  tragedy;  ia 
Italy  an  opera  seria ;  in  Oermany  a  melodrama. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN.  A  woman's  head  is  always  influenced  by 
her  heart ;  but  a  man's  heart  is  generally  influenced  by  his  head. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  LIFE.  The  poetry  of  our  lives  is,  like  our 
religioD,  kept  apart  from  our  e very-day  thoughts ;  neither  influ- 
ence  ns  as  they  ought.  We  should  be  wiser  and  happier  if,  instead 
of  secluding  them  in  some  secret  shrine  in  our  hearts,  we  suf- 
fered their  humanising  qualities  to  temper  our  habitual  words 
and  actions. 

FRIENDS.  Friends  are  the  thermometers  by  which  we  may 
judge  the  temperature  of  our  fortunes. 

GOUBAGE.  Courage  defends  the  honour  of  man ;  modeisty 
guards  that  of  woman. 

ADMIRATION.  Those  who  are  formed  to  win  general  admira^ 
tion,  are  seldom  calculated  to  bestow  individual  happiness. 

AMUSING  MEN.  We  never  respect  those  who  amuse  us,  how- 
ever we  may  smile  at  their  comic  powers.  A  considerable  dis- 
tinction exists  between  the  amusing  and  entertaining  man :  we 
laugh  with  one,  but  reflect  with  the  oth^ . 

SCEPTICS.     Sceptics,  like  dolphins,  change  when  dying. 

SCANDAL.  Scandal  is  the  ofl^prinff  of  envy  and  malice,  nursed 
by  society,  and  cultivated  by  disappomtment. 

SUPERSTITION.  Superstition  is  but  the  fear  of  belief ;  reUgion 
is  the  confidence. 

PITT.  ^  All  that  we  bestow  in  pi^  to  the  unfortunate,  we  take 
away  in  respect ;  hence,  he  that  would  be  respected  must  never 
allow  himself  to  become  an  object  of  pity. 

THE  FUTURE.    A  consolation  for  those  who  have  no  other. 

MOURNERS.  They  only  truly  mourn  the  dead,  who  endeavour 
so  to  live  as  to  insure  a  reunion  with  them  in  heaven. 

COSMETICS.    There  is  no  cosmetic  for  beauty  like  happiness. 

WOMEN.  Young  women  ought,  like  angels,  to  pardon  the  faults 
they  cannot  comprehend ;  and  old  women,  like  saints,  should 
compassionate,  because  they  have  endured  temptations,  and  expe« 
rienced  the  difficulty  of  resisting  them. 

BORES.  People  who  talk  of  themselves,  when  you  are  thinking 
only  of  yourself, 

Byron  presents  Moore  with  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  A.  D.  1823.* 

The  ancients  were  famed  for  their  friendship  we're  told 
Witness  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  others  of  old ; 
But,  Byron,  'twas  thine  friendship's  power  to  extend^ 
Who  surrendered  your  life  for  the  sake  of  a  friend. 

The  charming  Mary  has  no  mind,  they  say ; 
I  prove  she  has    it  changes  every  day." 

Lady  Blessington's  style  of  liying  was  expensiye,  and  ber 
property  being  Irish,  the  famine  and  potato  blight  affected  her 

*  See  laisR  Quabterly  Review,  Yol.  II.  p.  423. 
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income  very  materially.  In  the  years  1847j  and  1848,  she 
was  mach  embarrassed,  and  early  in  the  latter  year,  she  re- 
solved to  sell  her  house  and  furniture,  and  remove  to  Paris, 
where  she  could  live  more  economically,  in  a  style  that  better 
suited  her  reduced  means,  and  which  would  not  entail  so  con- 
siderable a  stress  upon  her  mental  resources.  She  accordingly 
advertised  her  house  and  furniture,  and  pictures,  reserving  veiy 
little  indeed  for  herself,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1849, 
all  were  sold. 

Most  of  the  articles  brought  considerable  prices,  the  pictures 
in  particular,  produced  large  sums.  Her  own  portrait,  that 
of  which  Byron  wrote — 

''  Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well,'* 

and  which,  as  we  know,  cost  originally  eighty  pounds,  was  pur- 
chased for  420  guineas,  by  the  present  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
who,  upon  being  declared  the  purchaser,  cut  it  from  the  frame, 
sending  it  to  Hertford  House  at  once,  lest  by  any  mischance 
it  should  be  injured.  A  portrait,  by  Lawrence,  of  Mrs.Inchbald, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Birch  of  Bipton,  for  £48  Os.  6d.  Count 
D'Orsay's  portrait  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  bought 
by  Lord  Normanton  for  180  guineas,  and  Landseer's  portrait 
of  a  spaniel  brought  £150  10s.  His  sketch  of  Miss  Power, 
sold  lor  £37  10s. — ^and  engravings  after  his  pictures,  chiefly 
presentation  proofs,  produced  prices  more  than  double  those  for 
which  they  sell  at  the  shops.  For  these  latter  subjects  there 
was  a  most  ardent  competition,  and  one  which  we  know  was 
gratifying  to  Lady  Blessingtou,  as  they  were  in  all  instances 
bought  to  be  kept  as  remembrances  of  brilliant  hours  of  past- 
by  happiness. 

The  portraits  of  Lady  Blessington  by  Chalon,  lyOraay, 
and  others,  were  not  sold. 

The  party  who  left  London,  consisted  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington, Count  D'Orsay,  and  Lady  Blessington*s  nieces,  the 
Miss  Powers,  the  daughters  of  her  brother  Bobert,  whom 
she  had  educated.  Count  lyOrsay,  who  had  been  her  intimate 
from  choice  in  England,  was  now  the  only  man,  nearer  to 
London  than  the  antipodes,  on  whose  friendship  and  protection 
she  possessed  the  claim  of  kindred  however  remote.  La  her 
prosperity,  her  house  had  been  open  to  him ;  at  her  husband's 
death  it  had  continued  so,  and  in  the  hours  of  her  declining 
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fortane,  and  of  his  poverty,  for  that  infliction  which  straitened 
her,  ruined  him,  iVOrsay  continued  still  her  firm  and  loyal 
friend. 

Count  D'Orsay  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1798;  from 
his  father  he  inherited,  as  we  have  stated,  little  more  than  a 
name;  his  sister,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Due  de  Grammout 
had,  to  her  own  name,  added  another  which  recalls  all  the  glo* 
ries,  all  the  shames,  every  virtue,  and  every  vice,  of  the  Pronde, 
and  of  the  wild  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Count  had 
been  in  England  before  his  meeting  with  the  Blessingtons  at 
Valence,  in  the  year  1822.  At  the  period  of  his  visit  the 
world  of  fashion  was  ruled  by  O'Connelrs  "  bloated  buflfoon,'' 
Lord  Alvanley,  and  by  George  Brummel;  but  young  as  he  was, 
the  taste  and  elegance,  combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  young 
Frenchman,  quickly  raised  him  to  a  position  in  the  ranks  of 
dandyism,  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  that  occupied  by  his 
older  rivals.  He  was  not  a  mere  dandy,  he  was  a  clever 
mechanic,  he  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  order,  and  his  busts 
and  statues  were  considered,  by  those  fully  competent  to  judge, 
equal  to  the  productions  of  able  professional  artists.  During 
his  first  visit  to  England,  he  had  kept  a  journal  of  all  he  saw, 
heard,  and  thought,  and  when  he  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Byron  at  Genoa,  in  the  year  1823,  as  the  journal  contained 
much  that  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  Poet,  the  book  was 
lent  to  him,  and  he  thus  gives  his  opinon  of  it  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Blessington. 

"April  5th,  1823. 
**  My  dear  Lord, 

"  How  is  your  gouO  or  rather  how  are  you  ?  I  return 
the  Count  D'Orsay's  journal,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  pro* 
duction«  and  of  a  most  melancholy  truth  in  all  that  regards  high  life 
in  England.  I  know,  or  knew  personally^  most  of  tne  personages 
and  societies  which  he  describes ;  and  after  reading  his  remarks, 
have  the  sensation  fresh  upon  me  as  if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday. 
I  would,  however,  plead  in  Dehalf  of  some  few  exceptions,  which  I 
will  mention  by  and  bye.  The  most  singular  thing  is  how  he  should 
have  penetrated  not  the  facts  but  the  mystery  of  the  English  ennui, 
at  two  and  twenty.  I  was  about  the  same  age  when  I  made  the  same 
discovery,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  circles — for  there  is  scarcely 
a  person  whom  I  did  not  see  nightly  or  daily,  and  was  acquaintea 
more  or  less  intimately  with  most  of  them — but  I  never  could  have 
discovered  it  so  well,  //  faut  etre  Francois  to  effect  this.  But  he 
ought  also  to  have  been  in  the  country  during  the  hunting  season. 
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with  '  ft  select  pftrtj  of  dutingothed  gaests,'  as  the  papers  term  it. 
He  ought  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  after  dinner  (on  the  hond^g 
days)^  and  the  soiree  ensuing  thereupon — and  the  women  looking  as 
if  they  had  hunted,  or  rather  been  hunted  ;  and  I  could  have  wiuied 
that  he  had  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  which  I  recollect  at  Lord 
Cowper's — smally  but  select,  and  composed  of  the  most  amusiiig 
people.  The  dessert  was  hardly  on  the  table,  when  oat  of  twelve, 
I  counted  ^oe  asleep ;  of  that  five,  there  were  Tiemey  Lord  *  *  ,  and 
Lord  Darnlev — I  forget  the  other  two,  but  they  were  either  wits  or 
orators — ^perhaps  poets.  My  residence  in  the  CSast  and  in  Italy,  has 
made  me  somewhat  indulgent  of  the  siesta ; — ^but  then  they  set 
regularly  about  it  in  the  warm  countries,  and  perform  it  in  solitode 
(or  at  most  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  proper  companion),  and  retire 
generally  to  their  rooms  to  get  out  of  the  sun*s  way  for  an  boor  or 
two.  Altogether  your  friend's  Journal  is  a  very  formidable  produc- 
tion. Alas!  our  dearly  beloved  countrymen  have  only  discovered 
that  they  are  tired,  and  not  that  they  are  tiresome  ;  and  I  saspeet 
that  the  communication  of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity  will  not  be 
better  received  than  truths  usually  are.  I  have  read  the  whole  with 
great  attention  and  instruction — I  am  too  good  a  patriot  to  sav 
i>/easttre— at  least  I  won't  say  so,  whatever  I  may  think.  I  showed 
it  (I  hope  no  breach  of  confidence)  to  a  young  Italian  lady  of  rank, 
tree  butruite  also  ;  and  who  passes  or  passec^  for  being  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  belles  in  the  district  of  Italy  where  her  family  and 
connexions  resided  in  less  troublesome  times  as  to  polities  (which  is 
not  Genoa  by  the  way),  and  she  was  delighted  with  it,  and  says  that 
she  has  derived  a  better  notion  of  English  society  from  it,  than  from 
all  Madame  de  Stael's  metaphysical  disputations  on  the  same  rabjeet, 
in  her  work  on  the  Bevolution.  I  beg  that  you  will  thank  the 
young  philosopher,  and  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.  and  her 
sister. 

Believe  me,  your  very  obliged  and  faithful 

N.B. 

P.S. — Tell  Count  D'Orsay  that  some  of  the  names  are  not  quite 
intelligible,  especially  of  the  Clubs.  He  speaks  of  Watts — ^perhaps 
he  is  right,  but  in  my  time  Wattier's  was  the  Dandy  Club,  of  which 
(though  no  dandy)  I  was  a  member,  at  the  time  too  of  its  greatest 
glory,  when  Brummel  and  Mildmay,  Alvanle^  and  Pierrepoint,  gave 
the  Dandy  Balls :  and  we  (the  Club,  that  is,)  got  np^  the  mioqs 
masquerade  at  Burlington  House  and  Garden  for  Wellinffton.  He 
does  not  speiJc  of  the  Alfred^  which  was  the  most  recktrcli  and  most 
tiresome  of  any,  as  I  know,  by  being  a  member  of  that  too.** 

On  the  9th  April,  1828,  he  writes : — 

<*  I  salute  Miladi,  Mademoiselle  Mamma,  and  the  illustrious  Che> 
valier  Count  D'Orsay ;  who,  1  hope  will  continue  his  history  of 'hb 
own  times.'  There  are  some  stranffe  coincidences  between  a  part 
of  his  remarks  and  a  certain  work  of  mine,  now  in  MS.  in  Engla&d« 
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(I  do  not  mean  the  hermetically  sealed  Memoirs,  but  a  continuation 
of  certain  cantos  of  a  certain  poem,)  especially  in  toAol  a  mtm  may 
do  in  London  with  impunity  while  he  is  ^ la  mock*  which  I  think  it 
well  to  state,  that  he  may  not  suspect  me  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
confidence.    The  observations  are  very  general." 

We  have  heard  that  Count  lyOrsay  followed  the  hint 
here  offered^  and  continued  the  diary  to  a  very  recent  period. 
He  could  scarcely  neglect  the  advice  given  by  Byron^  and 
uj^ed  upon  him  in  the  following  letter : — 

"April  22, 1823. 
**  My  Dear  Oount  D'Orsay  (if  yon  will  permit  me  to  iiddress  vou 
so  familiarly),  you  should  be  content  with  writing  in  your  own  laa- 
guaffey  like  Orammont,  and  succeeding  in  London  as  nobody  has  suo- 
ceeded  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  records  of  An- 
tonio Hamilton,  without  deviating  into  our  barbarous  language,— 
which  you  understand  and  write,  however,  much  better  than  it 
deserves.  '  My  approbation,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  was  very 
sincere,  but  perhaps  not  very  impartial;  for,  though  I  love  my 
country,  I  do  not  love  my  countrymen^at  least,  such  as  they  now 
are.  And  besides  the  seduction  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work,  I 
fear  that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of  vengeance.  I  have  seen 
tsadfift  much  of  what  you  have  described  so  well.  I  have  known 
the  persons  and  the  reunions  so  described, — (many  of  them,  that  is 
to  say,)  and  the  portraits  are  so  like,  that  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
painter  no  less  than  his  performance.  But  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  for 
if  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  life  at  your  age,  what  will  become 
of  you  when  the  illusion  is  still  more  dissipated  ?  But  never  mind, 
e»avani  f^-liye  while  you  can ;  and  that  you  may  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  many  advantages  of  youth,  talent,  and  figure  which  you 
possess,  is  the  wish  of  aa— Englishman, — I  siq>pose,  but  it  is  no  trea- 
son ;  for  my  mother  was  Scotch,  and  my  name  and  my  family  are 
both  Norman ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  of  no  country.  As  for  my 
*  Works,'  which  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  let  them  go  to  the 
devil,  from  whence  (if  you  oelieve  many  persons)  they  came.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  your  obliged,  &c«  &Ct" 

That  Lady  Blessington  should  feel  happy  in  the  society  of 
such  a  man  as  this^  cannot  at  all  surprise  us.  He  was  her 
favorite^  as  he  was  the  favorite  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
amongst  the  guests  at  Gore  House  apparently  most  at- 
tachea  to  the  Count,  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  That  the 
President  could  allow  his  friend  to  want,  and  could  forget  the 
intimacy  of  the  Prince,  we  shall  presently  discover. 

When  Lady  Blessiugton  arrived  in  raris,  she  resided  for 

*  Don  Jnan.  Canto  xii.  Stanza  23. 
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some  days  at  an  hotel,  where  she  was  visited  bj  several  M 
friends.  The  De  Orammonts,  and  her  sister,  the  Countess  de 
St.  Marsault,  were  of  course  fully  as  attentive  as  ever,  and 
with  these  old  names*  to  back  her  own  pretensions,  she  could 
not  find  herself  lonely,  did  she  seek  society,  in  a  capital  even 
less  gay,  and  more  exclusive,  than  Paris. 

Paris,  however,  is  not  a  city  where  one  constituted  as  Lady 
Blessington  was,  could  be  so  happy  as  in  London.  Women 
make  up  the  soul  of  French  society,  and  for  the  company  of 
her  own  sex,  she  felt  no  very  ardent  longing.  In  fact,  women 
did  not  care  for  her,  and,  as  she  very  truly  observes  in  her 
Desultory  Thoughts,  "  Those  women  who  are  most  loved  by 
their  own  sex,  are  precisely  such  as  are  least  sought  by  the 
other/'  The  President  was  just  attentive  enough  to  show 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  Gore  House,  but  knowing  D'Orsa/a 
actual  poverty i  and  possessing,  as  he  did  by  his  high  office, 
the  power  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  his  talents  could 
be  usefully  employed,  he  suffered  him  to  linger  on,  a  needy 
desponding  man.  Lady  Blessington,  whilst  staying  at  tfa^ 
hotel,  had  hired  a  very  pretty  house  in  the  £ue  de  Cirque, 
which  she  at  once  commenced  to  furnish.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  of  May,  finding  the  hotel  very  noiqr,  and  very 
hot,  she  removed  to  her  new  home  on  the  third  of  J  une,  before 
it  was  quite  prepared  for  her  reception.  Her  health  had  been, 
for  weeks,  very  much  broken ;  she  complained  of  freqaent  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart ;  grief  and  mortified  pride  had  conspird 
to  render  her  condition  deplorable,  and  all  that  medicine  could 
afford,  to  alleviate  her  distress  of  mind  and  body,  was  coun* 
teracted  by  the  folly  with  which  she  persisted  in  carrying  out 
the  homoeopathic  system,  and  she  thus,  like  Malibran,  fell  a 
victim  to  her  trust  in  a  science  pushed  beyond  its  proper  limit. 
She  looked  pale,  thin,  and  care-worn,  but  was  still  willing  to 
enjoy  society,  and  upon  the  third  of  June,  the  day  upon  which 
she  took  possession  of  her  house,  she  dined  with  the  Dnchesse 


*The  St.  Manaults  are  an  old  famUy.  Chateaabriand  in  his  MemoSn, 
writes  .-—."Accordingly,  one  fine  morning,  I  set  oat  to  perform  my  pen- 
ance, attired  as  a  debutant,  in  a  grey  coat,  red  breeches  and  wmistooat* 
top  boots,  and  a  little  French  hat,  decorated  with  gfAd  lace.  When  we 
reached  Versailles,  we  found  three  other  debutant  besides  myself,  the 
two  Meeeieure  de  Saint  Marsauh  and  the  Comte  d'HoateriUe.  Hie  Due 
de  Coigny  gave  us  a  few  instructions.  He  bade  us  avoid  trying  to  be  in 
at  the  death,  as  the  king  was  always  greatly  diraleaaed  if  a^y  body  at- 
tempted to  pass  between  him  and  the  animal."  This  was  the  royal  hunt 
to  whlch.omy  the  highest  famiUes  were  invited. 
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de  Grammont,  and  returning  home,  retired  to  rest  in  as 
good  health  as  she  had  lately  enjoyed ;  early  the  following 
momingy  she  rang  her  bell  for  assistance,  the  servants  and 
Ler  inmates  gathered  around  her  bed,  medical  assistance  was 
at  once  summoned,  but  in  vain>  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  Jutie^ 
1849,  Marguerite  Countess  of  Blessington  died,  c»imly  and 
painlessly,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  death  was 
caused  by  apoplexy,  induced  by  a  long  concealed  disease  of 
the  heart,  all  the  worst  symptoms  of  which  had  been  increased 
by  her  recent  troubles.  Her  remains  were  at  first  placed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  thence,  after  some  days, 
were  removed  to  Chambourcy. 

When  the  tourist,  twenty  ^ears  ago>  wished  to  reach 
Paris  firom  Rouen,  and  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  long  road  by 
Meulan,  he  took,  on  arriving  at  Nantes,  the  route  known  as 
Le  Chemin  de  Quarante  Sous,  and  passing  by  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  by  the  old  town  of  Poissy,  and  by  the  forests  of 
Saint  Germain  and  of  Marley,  arrived  at  the  little  village  of 
Chambourcy,  a  quiet,  sleepv,  countrv  place,  belonging  to  the 
De  Grammont  family,  and  situated  close  upon  the  edge  of 
Marley  forest.  To  this  spot  Lady  Blessington^s  remains  were 
borne,  and  placed  in  a  tomb  designed  by  Count  D'Orsay.  Of 
the  monument,  the  following  beautiful  and  accurately  writ* 
ten  description,  was  given  by  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Homer : — 

**  A  tomb  was  constructed  for  her,  far  from  the  crowded  cemeteries 
of  the  capital,  in  a  spot  which  she  herself  wonld  have  selected,  could 
her  wishes  have  been  consulted.  On  the  confines  of  the  quiet  villaga 
of  Chamhourcy,  a  league  beyond  St.  Germain-en*Laye,  a  green  emi- 
nence crowned  with  luxuriant  chesnut-trees,  divides  the  village 
church-yard  from  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  de  Grammont.  On  that 
breezy  neight,  overlooking  the  magnificent  plain  that  stretches 
between  St.  Germain  and  Paris,  a  mausoleum  has  been  erected 
worthy  of  containing  the  mortal  remains  of  her  whom  genius  and 
talent  had  delighted  to  honour—. 

*  Whom  Lawrence  painted,  and  whom  Byton  sung  !* 

A  pyramid  composed  of  large  blocks  of  white  stone,  and  similar 
in  form  to  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  rises  from  a  platform 
of  solid  black  granite,  which  has  been  completely  isolated  nrom  the 
flurrounding  surface  by  a  deep  dry  moat,  whose  precipitous  slopes 
are  clothed  with  softest  greenest  turf.  A  bronze  raiting  encloses 
the  whole,  within  which  has  been  planted  a  broad  belt  of  beautiful 
evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  ;  and  beyond  these  the  lofty  chestnut 
treea  '  wave  in  tender  gloom,'  and  form  a  leafy  canopy  to  sheher 

S  H 
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that  lonely  tomb  from  the  windu  of  heaven.  Solid,  simi^ey  and  seTefe, 
it  combines  every  requisite  in  harmony  with  its  solemn  desttnatioo  $ 
no  meretricious  ornaments,  no  false  sentiment,  mar  the  puritjr  of  its 
design.  The  genius  which  devised  it  has  succeeded  in  cheatu^  the 
tomb  of  its  horrors,  without  depriving  it  of  its  imposing  crranty. 
The  simple  portal  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  massive  cross  or  stone^ 
and  a  door,  secured  by  an  open  work  of  hronxe,  leads  into  a  sepul- 
chral chamber,  the  key  of  which  has  been  confided  to  me.  All 
within  breathes  the  holy  calm  of  eternal  repose ;  no  gloom,  no  moul- 
dering damp,  nothing  to  recall  the  dreadful  images  of  decay.  An 
atmosphere  of  peace  appears  to  pervade  the  place,  and  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  a  voice  from  the  tomb  whispered,  in  the  words  of  Dante's 
Beatrice :  ^ 

'  lo  sono  in  pace !' 

The  light  of  the  sun,  streaming  through  a  glased  aperture  above 
the  door,  fell  like  a  rav  of  heavenly  hope  upon  the  symbol  of  manli 
redemption — a  beautiful  copy,  in  bronze,  of  Michael  Angelo's  cruci- 
fied Saviour — which  is  affixed  to  the  wall  facing  the  entrance.  A  sim- 
ple stone  sarcophagus  is  placed  on  either  side  of  the  chamber,  eadi 
one  surmounted  by  two  white  marble  tablets,  encrusted  in  the  sloping 
walls.  That  to  the  left  encloses  the  coffin  of  Lady  BlesaingtoB^ 
that  to  the  right  is  still  untenanted ;  long  may  it  remain  so !  The 
affection  she  most  valued,  the  genius  and  talent  she  most  adminH^ 
have  contributed  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  that  gifted  woman. 
Her  sepulchre  is  the  creation  of  Alfred  D'Orsay,  her  epiti^hs  are 
the  composition  of  Barry  Cornwall  and  Walter  Savage  Laador. 
Her  last  resting-place  will  not  be  neglected  1  The  eye  of  faithful 
affection  watches  over  it  as  vigilantly  as  though  the  dust  that  sleeps 
within,  were  conscious  of  his  care,  but  lately  a  sentiment  of  exqm- 
site  tenderness  suggested  the  addition  of  its  most  touching  and 
appropriate  embelluhment;  A  gentleman  in  the  county  Tipperary* 
had  been  commissioned  to  send  over  to  Chambourcy  a  root  of  ivy 
from  Lady  Blessington's  birth-place  to  plant  near  her  grave,  fie 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  off-shoot  from  the  parent  stem  that  grows 
over  the  house  in  which  she  was  born.  It  has  been  transplanted  to 
the  foot  of  the  railing  that  surrounds  her  monument-— it  has  takea 
root  and  spread — and  thus  the  same  ivy  that  sheltered  her  cradle  wiU 
overshadow  her  tomb  1  Upon  the  two  tablets  placed  over  her  tomU 
are  inscribed  the  following  tributary  lines : — 

"  In  memory  of  Marguerite,  Countess  of  Blessington,  who  died  on 
the  4th  June,  1849. 

In  her  life-time  she  was  loved  and  admired  for  her  many  gracefbl 
writings,  her  gentle  manners,  her  kind  and  generous  heart.  Men, 
famous  for  art  and  science,  in  distant  lands  sought  her  frieDdship: 
and  the  historians  and  scholars,  the  poets*  and  wits,  mad  paintmb 
of  her  own  country,  found  an  unfailing  welcome  in  her  ever  nospita* 
ble  home.  She  gave  cheerfully,  to  all  who  were  in  need,  help,  and 
sympathy,  and  useful  counsel ;  and  she  died  lamented  bj  many 

*  R.  Bemal  Osborne,  Esq.  M.P.  The  reader  will  remember  !!■« 
she  carried  flowers  with  her  when,  a  child,  she  left  Knockbrit  for  ever. 
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friends.    They  who  loved  her  best  in  life^  and  now  lament  her  most^ 
have  reared  this  tributary  marble  over  the  place  of  her  rest. 

Barbt  Gobmwall/* 
'*  Infra  sepultum  est 
Id  omne  quod  sepeliri  potest, 
Mulieris  quondam  pulcherrimie. 
Ingenium  suum  summo  studio  coluit, 
Aliorum  pari  adjuvit. 
Benefacta  sua  celare  novit,  ingenium  non  ita* 
Erga  omnes  erat  larg&  bonitate, 
Peregrinis  eleganter  hospitalis; 
Venit  Lutetiam  Farislorum  April!  mense^ 
Quarto  Junii  die  supremum  suum  obiit. 

Walter  Savage  Landos.*^ 

Count  D'Orsay  did  not  long  survive  his  old  friend.  After 
her  death  he  resided  at  Paris^  in  the  £ue  Yille  TEvSque^  and 
hoped  on  against  hope^  and  waited  for  the  assistance  he  ex* 
pected  from  the  PreaidenU  His  health  declined^  his  chest  be- 
came painfully  affected>  and  the  seeds  of  death  were  thoroughlv 
and  throughly  sown^  Then  came  the  coup  d'etat  of  which 
D'Orsay  was  an  opponent ;  the  friendship  of  the  President 
grew  cool^  and  the  man  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
to  it's  constitution^  became  a  tyrant  to  those  who  despised  his 
scoundrelism.'^  D'Orsay  lived  alone,  shut  out  from  the  world 
in  his  roof-lighted  studio^  sick  at  heart,  broken  in  health,  beg- 
gared in  pocket.  Here,  however,  he  made  many  friends; 
authors,  poets,  painters,  came  around  him.  Pierre  Dupont 
sang  his  praises,  and  George  Sand,  was  not  the  George  Sand 
of  her  books  to  him,  but  with  her  own  deep,  loving  heart,  and 
with  her  admiration  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good,  she  came  to 
him  as  a  friend,  as  a  woman,  as  the  Aurora  Dudevant  of 
twenty  years  ago.  At  length,  through  the  pressing  and 
urgent  appeals  of  friends,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Pine 
Arts.  Tne  nomination  came  too  late,  and  on  the  third  of 
June,  1852,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  dispirited  and 
sick,  he  grew  rapidly  and  fatally  worse,  and  died  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Paris,  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1852,  aged 
fifty-three  years. 

^  This  blood-Btained  oath-breaker  has  the  audacity  to  talk  of  Charle- 
tesgne,  and  to  dub  himself  '*  Protector  of  J  Holy  Places.*'  Is  there  no 
BabeliUsor  Pascal  now  in  France?  Has  its  genius  become  stunted? 
Has  it  dwindled  into  Montalembert  ?  Are  Bossuet  and  Huet  represen- 
ted by  Abbe  Ganme,  and  Cardinal  Qousset  ?  1bJL€  Ver  Rongeur  des 
SocUUm  Modemes ;  ou  Le  Paganisme  dang  V Education,  to  guide  the 
fidueation  of  youth,  despite  the  teachings  of  Innocent  XI. ,  and  of  8t« 
Charles  Borromeo  ?'* 
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His  body  was  borne  to  Chambonrcy — ^the  sarcopbif^iu  in 
which  the  remains  of  Lady  BIcssington  had  been  laid^'was 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  monument;  at  the  period  of  her  inter- 
ment^ a  second  sarcophagus  had  been  observed,  that  day  it  was 
empty — within  it  now  there  moulders  all  that  is  earthly  of 
Alfred  Count  IKOrsay.  He  and  Lady  Bleaaington  had  been 
reared  Boman  Catholics,  but,  like  Pope  and  Moore,  they 
thought  little  of  its  observances*  However,  in  IKQrsay's  last 
hours  he  was  attended,  at  his  own  request,  by  a  deigyman 
of  his  church,  and  by  his  bed,  in  his  bitter,  most  bitter  agony, 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Abb^  Dagaeny,  and  the 
Abb^  Penon. 

The  world  has  not  suffered  the  memory  of  the  two  dead 
friends  to  rest.  As  slander,  and  as  calumny  were  their  lot  in 
life,  the  grave  was  no  refuge  for  them,  they  found  no  sanctoary 
in  its  dark  shadow  from,  as  Wordsworth  hymns  it,  and  as  we 
repeat— that 

*' fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  bis  mother's  grave  1 
Wrapt  closely  m  thy  sensual  fleeoe» 
O  turn  aside, — and  take,  I  pray. 
That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace, 
Thy  pin-point  of  a  soul  away." 

Both  our  old  friends  are  gone,  together  in  life,  not  sepa- 
rate in  death,  they  rest  side  by  side — genins — ^beauty — birth. 
Kind  hearts  and  firm  friendships  had  been  theirs  throngh  life, 
and  pleasant  days,  and  glorious  evening  gatherings,  had  cheered 
them  in  all  the  happy  noontide  of  their  brilliant  existence. 

As  we  write  now,  those  evenings,  gone  for  ever,  oome  haA 
once  more  in  fancr,  and  that  room  in  Gore-Hoose  is 
again  before  us.  Lady  Blessington  is  there,  looking,  aye  and 
feeling  too,  that 

**  All  worldly  joys  go  lees 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses.** 

We  can  recall  the  pleasant  laughter,  and  the  sweet,  low  hum 
of  voices  steals  upon  the  summer  air;  there  come  atoond 
us  Moore,  and  Bulwer,  and  Disraeli,  as  he  was  years  ago, 
before  he  had  ratted  for  a  place,  and  eaten  dirt,  and  sold  his 
own  consistency,  and  forgotten  Bentinck's  friendship,  that  he 
might  batten  and  grovel  in  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche- 
^^wV"^  proved,  that  though  the  waters  of  Baptism  may  wash 
out  the  staiu  of  Judaism,  nothing  can  ever  deanse  the  Uood 
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firom  the  taint  of  Judas.  Henry  Bnlwer  enters  too^  all  lisp  and 
affectation,  and  cleverness ;  and  poor  Hajnes  Baflejr,  and  Isaac 
Disraeli,  and  Patmore,  and  Landseer,  and  Lover,  and  Bicbard 
Sheil,  and  the  Countess  de  St.  Marsault,  then  in  England,  and 
looking  lovely  and  graceful  as  when,  gazing  from  II  Paradiso^ 
Bjrron  sat  smiling  by  her  side— all  are  aroimd  us — ^but,  alas,  it  is 
only  the  dream  of  a  shadow,  the  best,  the  brightest,  the  most 
loved  are  gone,  and  as  we  recall  old  kindnesses  extended 
to  us,  which  can  never,  never  in  this  world,  be  repaid,  we  sigh 
with  poor  George  Morris— 

^  Oh !  many  a  lad  I  liked  is  dead. 

And  many  a  lass  jarown  old ; 
And>  as  the  lesson  strures  my  head. 

My  weary  heart  grows  cold." 


ART.  IV.— MR.  WOBSAAE  ON  THE  DANES  AND 
NORWEGIANS  IN  IRELAND. 

An  account  of  tie  Danes  and  Narwe^ns  in  Englandy  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  for  F.  S.  A.,  London, 
a  royal  commissioner  for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
monuments  of  Denmark ;  Author  of  Frimseval  Antiquities 
of  Denmark,  &c.  &c.    London :  John  Murray,  1852. 

This  volume  contains  the  result  of  a  tour  of  twelve  months  in 
IS46-7,  undertaken  by  the  author  as  a  royal  commissioner, 
appointed  by  Frederick  YU.  king  of  Denmark,  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  to  inquire  respect- 
ing the  monuments  and  memorials  of  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians still  extant  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  student 
of  history  knows  that  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  harassed  oy  the  conti- 
nuous incursions  of  piratical  Heathen  tribes  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  styled  Northmen,  Norsemen,  or  Danes.  The  chroni- 
cles of  the  middle  ages  concur  in  representing  these  invaders 
as  blood-thirsty  barbarians ;  but  as  such  histories  were  chieflv 
compiled  by  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  Northmen  pursued  with 
murderous  enmity,  originating  from  the  bloody  massacre  per- 
petrated on  their  Saxon  ancestors  by  the  Christian  Charlemagne, 
in  his  fruitless  attempt  to  force  them  to  renounce  their  belief 
in  Odin,  it  has  been  argued,  that  religious  prejudices  induced 
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the  monks  to  depict  their  Heathen  oppressors  in  too  im&Tor- 
able  colors.  The  first  hostile  incursion  of  the  Scandinavians  upon 
Ireland  was  made  in  the  year  795,  when  they  bnmed  and  plun- 
dered the  isle  of  fiachrann,  or  Bathlin*  Our  readers  have  been 
already  informed  that  there  is  extant  in  manuscript^  written  in 
the  Gaelic  langnage,  an  exceeding;  valuable  history  of  the 
wars  between  the  Irish  and  the  Danes,"^  which  is  nearlj  eon« 
temporary  with  the  events  it  chronicles ;  and  until  it  has  bea 
published  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  information  on  this 
era  derivable  from  the  works  already  accessible. 

From  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Northmen  con* 
tinuously  maintained  their  descents  upon  Ireland,  where  they 
encountered  a  fierce  and  stubborn  resistance,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  while  in  France  and  England  they  reigned 
paramount,  exacting  heavy  tributes  at  the  gates  of  Paiis, 
and  inflicting  the  severest  cruelties  on  the  imbecile  Anglo* 
Saxons,  they  were  in  Ireland  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  native 
princes,  who  permitted  them  to  settle  in  the  maritime  towns, 
on  condition  of  acknowledging  their  supremacy,  paying  a  sti- 

E dated  tribute,  and  supporting  them  in  contests  with  hos- 
le  tribes.  The  particulars  of  some  of  those  tributes  have 
been  minutely  recorded,  and  we  find  that  a  few  years  before 
the  conquest  of  England  was  completed  by  the  Danes,  they 
were  kept  in  such  subjection  by  the  Irish  that  Gildas  Moo> 
honna,  a  petty  Leinster  prince,  was  accustomed  to  make  them 
subservient  to  bis  agricultural  operations  by  yoking  diem,  as 
beasts,  in  his  ploughs  and  harrows.  Many,  however,  of  the 
more  important  Scandinavian  settlers  formed  alliances  and 
intermarried  with  the  natives,  with  whose  interest  th^  thus 
became  identified,  and  consequently  in  the  majority  of  the  bat- 
ties  and  expeditions  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  oentmy, 
we  find  that  Ghiels  and  Danes  were  to  be  seen  ranged  on 
both  sides,  the  Northmen  never  hesitating  to  w^e  war,  in 
unison  with  the  Irish,  against  hostile  Scandinavians.  The 
feature  in  our  annals  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  writeis 
who  represent  the  Northmen  as  on  all  occasions  standing  aloof 
from  the  Irish,  and  undertaking  their  warlike  expeditions  as 
a  people  totally  distinct  and  separate  from  the  natives. 

*  For  informatioD  relative  to  thia  matmscript,  and  other  partifMlaw 
noticed  in  the  present  paper,  the  reader  u  referred  to  the  **  Hiatoric 
Literature  of  Ireland,"  and  the  **  Celtic  Qecorda  of  IieUnd.*'  Ibxsb 
Qni.RTEBLY  Review,  VoL  I. 
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That  the  Irish  were  not  without  shipping  and  commerce 
before  the  coming  of  the  Scandinavians  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Tacitus,  by  their  hostile  incursions  on  Britain  and  Gaul^ 
recorded  by  the  Boman  writers;  by  their  communication 
with  the  Continent,  and  even  with  the  remote  Iceland^  which 
is  admitted  to  have  been  first  colonized  by  Irishmen.  Erom 
Cormac's  Glossary  we  learn  that  a  single  merchant^  Brecan^ 
grandson  to  Nial  "of  the  nine  hostages/'  had  fifty  ci^rroo^ 
trading  between  Erin  and  Alba  (Scotland),  a  fact  further 
attested  by  the  Irish  name  Coire  Brecain,  anciently  applied  to 
the  whirlpool  between  Cantyre  and  the  island  of  Bathlin,  off 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  now  known  as  the  Mull  (MuoilJ  of 
Cantyre.  Among  the  stipends  paid  by  the  sub-chiefs  to  their 
superiors,  before  the  Danish  era,  we  find  repeated  references 
to  "  fully  rigged  ships,''  and  to  various  foreign  commodities, 
as  "  gold  and  riches  brought  across  the  sea." — "  steeds 
with  costly  trappings  from  beyond  the  glaa  mhuir  or  green 
sea,"  and  ^'  bondsmen  and  fair  shields  imported  across  the 
bristling  surface  of  the  ocean/'  The  ante-Danish  Brehon 
laws  contain  enactments  relative  to  imports  and  exports, 
and  lay  down  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  artificers  for  build- 
ing the  respective  classes  of  ships ;  they  also  expressly  de- 
cree that  ail  '^  fosterers/'  to  whom  the  care  of  children  was 
committed,  should  be  required,  under  penalties,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  science  of  navigation.  The  Leahhar  Breac,  or 
''Speckled  Book,"  an  ancient  manuscript,  relates  the  stranding 
of  a  fieet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  off  the  coast  of  Erin, 
early  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  later  native  annals  record 
several  engagements  on  sea  between  the  Gaels  and  the  !North- 
men. 

Dr.  Fetrie  has  conclusively  proved  that  the  Gaels  did  not 
derive  their  coinage  from  the  Scandinavians,  as  had  been  errone- 
ously conjectured ;  while  the  many  elaborate  and  exquisite 
specimens  of  art-manufacture  in  the  precious  metals,  bearing 
the  monograms  of  native  artists,  attest  the  perfection  to  which 
this  branch  of  industry  had  attained  in  Ireland  at  an  early 
period.  To  form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  learning  among 
the  Irish  at  the  era  of  the  first  Northern  irruption,  we  have 
but  to  consult  the  continental  historians,  who  aver  that  the 
island  had  then  been  long  the  chief  repository  of  European 
literature  and  science,  and  furnish  us  with  catalogues  oi  the 
numerous  illustrious  sages  who,  from  the  remote  Hibemia, 
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bore  religion  and  civilization  to  many  of  the  EuiopeBn  states. 
Distinguished  writers  on  art  have  also  borne  testimonj  to  the 
beautj  and  perfection  of  the  school  of  ornamentation  whidi 
was  peculiar  to  Ireland,  while  the  fine  arts  were  almost  extinct 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  To  these  evidences  of  a  certain  civil- 
ization may  be  added  the  profidencv  of  the  Irish  in  mnsic^  so 
fully  recognized,  that  in  the  seventh  century,  we  find  notice 
of  professors  being  sent  for  from  Ireland,  to  instruct  Froich  re- 
ligious communities  in  the  science  of  psalmody.  Althoogfay 
as  in  France  and  England,  numerous  contests  took  place  be- 
tween the  Northmen  and  the  Ghiels,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  oentuiy,  it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding  such 
intestine  commotions,  Ireland  continued  to  produce  many 
eminent  writers,  as  Cormac  Mac  CiilHnan,  kmg  of  Gashd, 
compiler  of  an  invaluable  polyglot  glossary ;  Marianus  Sootus, 
Oengus,  the  hagiographer,  and  the  illustrious  Joaimes  Erigena, 
besides  a  host  of  other  native  authors,  whose  compositions  are 
still  extant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scandinavians,  although 
for  four  centuries  settled  in  Ireland,  produced  not  a  sin^e 
distinguished  literary  character ;  they  have  left  behind  them 
neither  manuscripts,  nor  inscriptions,  nor  even  a  single  speci- 
men of  art-manufacture  worthy  of  comparison  with  &e  native 
productions;  and  their  most  enthusiastic  admirers  have  been 
obliged  to  rest  their  claims  to  a  progressed  civilization  on 
their  skill  in  barque-building,  an  art  common  to  the  most 
savage  islanders. 

When  a  race  of  colonists,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  aided 
by  the  power  and  wealth  of  Britain,  and  abetted  by  huge 
numbers  of  discontented  natives,  succeeded  in  dispossessing 
the  old  Irish  of  their  lands  and  properties,  it  became  their 
policy  to  represent  the  despoiled  race  as  ignorant  and  barbarous. 
Dishonest  antiquaries  and  venal  writers  were  found  to 
that  all  traces  of  remote  civilization  existing  in  Ireland 
attributable  to  the  Danes,  a  name  by  which  the  Northmen 
were  most  widely  known  among  the  peasantry.  After  a  few  ge- 
nerations, this  idea  became  stronglv  engrafted  on  the  minds  id 
the  lower  orders,  who  were  thus  led  unwittingly  to  ccmfound 
the  deeds  of  the  Danes  with  the  mighty  achievements  traditi- 
onally ascribed  to  the  semi-mythic  race  of  Danau9*  In  the 
last  century  the  ^'  Dano-mania'^  found  a  learned  and  able  ad- 
vocate in  the  Bev.  Edward  Ledwich,  who  expected  that  Us 
ingenious  attempts  to  raise  the  reputation  of  theScandinavian% 
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at  the  expense  of  the  old  Irish,  would  recommend  him  to  a 
bishopric,  in  which,  however,  he  was  deservedly  disappointed. 
The  careful  and  profound  researches  of  recent  times  having 
exposed  such  dishonest  attempts,  and  enabled  the  dispas- 
sionate investigator  to  estimate  justly  the  merits  of  the  two 
races,  we  were  induced  to  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Worsaae,  who  was  favorably  known 
to  us  by  his  treatise  on  the  "  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Den- 
mark,"^ in  which  he  laudably  essayed  to  establish  a  correct 
system  of  terminology,  and,  with  considerable  abflity,  de- 
monstrated the  importiance  of  preserving  and  classifying  mo« 
numents  of  antiquity,  as  ancillary  illustrations  to  the  written 
history  of  past  ages.  On  an  examination,  however,  of  the 
portion  of  his  present  work  which  treats  of  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  Ireland,  we  regret  to  find  that  he  has  flagrantly 
violated  all  the  laws  of  historical  probity,  recklessly  sacrificing 
truth  and  justice  to  a  self-evident  desire  of  gratifymg  the  pre- 
judices of  the  lowest  class  of  his  English  readers,  and  of  pan- 
dering to  the  vanity  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  putting  for- 
ward a  mass  of  assertions,  based  on  distorted  views  and  dis- 
honest inferences.  A  considerable  part  of  his  first  chapter, 
on  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  is  filled  with  an  impertinent  ana  un- 
called-for digression,  relative  to  the  political  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, under  CyConnell,  who  he  gravely  assures  us  claimed 
descent  from  Brian  Borumha  I  Insteaa  of  endeavouring  to 
exhibit  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  era  of  the  first  Danish 
invasion,  he  falsely  avers,  that  the  remaining  relics  of  her 
literature  are  mostly  limited  to  ''  chronicles  in  the  forms  of 
annals,  and  a  few  old  songs^^  totally  omitting  to  mention  the 
various  detailed  histories,  romances,  and  translations  from  fo- 
reign authors.  He  then  calls  unon  us  to  believe  his  unsup- 
ported assertion,  that  the  "Irish  accounts  are  far  from  being 
always  trustworthy,'*  while  "  what  the  Sagas,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Scandinavian  chronicles  relate  about  Ireland  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  trustworthy,''  cautiously,  however,  avoiding 

*  **  The  Primeral  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  by  J.  J.  A.  Wanaae, 
translated,  and  applied  to  the  iUnstration  of  similar  remains  in  England, 
bj  W.  J.  Thorns.*'  8to.  London ;  J.  H.  Parker,  1849.  This  work 
was  originally  written  in  Danish,  for  a  Copenhagen  society  for  the  dif. 
Aision  of  useful  knowledge,  and  published,  in  1843,  under  the  follow, 
ing  title,  "  J^anmarhi  OldtiJ  ophfat  ved  Oldaager  og  Gravhoie,  Udgim 
vet  of  Selskabei /or  TrykkefrihedenB  relte  Brug"  it  is,  however,  but 
just  to  state,  that  the  Enghsh  edition  derires  its  chief  value  and  interest 
from  the  editorial  labors  of  Mr.  Thorns. 
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any  reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  Sagas  are  semi-£ibaloiis  and 
entirely  traditional.  Their  supportere  have  hitherto  foiled  to 
produce  any  Icelandic  manuscript^  anterior  to  the  fourteenth 
century ;  the  most  important  ancient  document  of  which  the 
Northern  antiquaries  can  boast,  being  the  ''Codex  Flateyensis,'' 
written  in  1395,  and  so  named  from  having  been  disco- 
vered  in  the  island  Flato,  on  the  west  of  Iceland.  On 
the  odier  hand.  Dr.  John  O'Donovan's  opinion,  that  the 
Irish  bad  the  use  of  letters  in  the  third  century,  is  confirmed 
by  the  magnificent  caligraphy  of  the  *'  book  of  Kells,''  and 
by  the  internal  evidences  afforded  by  many  oth«  ancient  Hi- 
bemo-Celtic  documents.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  an  authority 
infinitely  higher  than  Mr.  Worsaae,  assures  us  that  the  Irish 
''  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries  more  ancient  than 
any  other  European  nation  possesses  in  its  present  spoken 
language,''  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  important  discrepancy 
has  yet  been  discovered  between  the  various  detached  remains 
of  the  historic  literature  of  Ireland,  but,  on  the  contrary,  vaii* 
ous  isolated  and  independent  Celtic  records,  discovered  in  the 
most  remote  and  distant  localities,  harmonize  and  confirm  the 
statements  of  our  annalists,  a  circumstance  which  elicited  the 
following  just  observations  from  a  late  erudite  writer.*^ — ''A 
ssBoulo  inauditum  esse  existimo,  in  rebus  prsBsertim  Septoi- 
trionalibus,  veritatem  facti  cujuscumque  antiqui  tanta  remm 
in  uno  anno  concordantium  varietate,  totque  peraonarum,  lo* 
oorum  et  circumstantiarum  adjunctis,  quse  alibi  quam  in  nostris 
annalibus  inveniri  nequeunt^  possit  tam  dilucide  et  inooncusse 
demonstrari.'' 

After  observing  that  ''  Ireland  is  usually  treated  of  inci- 
dentally, nay  almost  accidentally'  in  the  Sagas,  Mr.  Wor* 
aaae  proceeds  to  establish  the  minute  accuracy  of  those 
documents  by  topographical  etymologies  in  the  following 
style : — 

«*  The  Kongespeil  states  that  Saint  Diennitins  had  a  church  on  a 
small  island,  *  Misdredan'  or  '  Inisdredan,  on  the  lake  '  Loeheme*' 
This  island  is  evidently  '  Inisdreckan/  in  the  lake  Loush  £me^ 
where  formerly  Saint  Diennitias  actuallj  had  a  ohoreh.  SuMeqnent 
transcribers  or  the  book  have  clearly  enough  truisforrocd  Intsdreo- 
kaa  into  Inisdredan,  Misdredan,  &c. '    Page  810. 

.  "  Inisdreckan"  has  been  created  by  Mr.  Worsaae  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  his  Saga,  there  being  no  such  island  in  exist- 
ence.  St.  Diermitius  resided  on  Inis  Clothra,  in  Loch  SigbCj  an 
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MLpaiiaian  of  the  SbanfiOti.  By  b  Bimilar  iogenioos  process 
Mr.  Worsaae  metamorphoses  the  Hill  of  Howth  into  '^  Ceann 
IWid/^  the  Irish  name  of  Confey^  a  town  in  Kildare ;  while 
Inis  Coeraci,  the  island  of  the  sheep — now  "  Matton  island/^. 
-7--48  according  Co  him,  derivable  from  the  Scandinavian  name 
8ker>  or  ^jser,  a  reef.  , 

'*  J611dtihlatip»  which  signifies  'the  course  or  breaking  of  the  waves/ 
IS  tnerelj  a  translation  into  Icelandic  of  the  Gaelic  name  *  Gorrybra. 
can'  (Coire  Breacain),  whereby  the  Oaels  ilenote  a  whirlpool  between 
the  little  island  of  Rathlin  (or  Baghrin),  and  the  north-easternmost 
part  of  Ireland.**    Page  311. 

According  to  Cormac's  Glossary,  Coire  Brecain  signifies,  not 
*'  the  course  or  breaking  of  the  waves/'  but  the  whirlpool  of 
the  merchant  Brecan^  noticed  at  page  819,  who  was  sub- 
merged with  his  mariners  iu  this  vortex.  Adamnan  and  CyDon- 
nellus  translate  it  as  "  Charybdis  Brecani/*  the  latter  confirming 
the  authority  of  the  Glossary  as  follows,  "  Yorticosa  qusedam 
Charybdis,  nautis  et  navigantibus  forinidabilis,  gun  vu^ 
Core  Brecain,  id  est,  Charybdis  Brecani,  appellatur,  quia  loi 
ante  annos  multos  Brecanius  ex  Manio  filio.  Nielli  magni^ 
HibemisB  regis,  nepos,  submersus  interiit/' 

*'  On  Ifhe  fiat  shores  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland, 
between-  Dublin  and  Drogheday  which  are  called  Finngall>  or  the 
'  stranger's  land*  (irom  'Jinne/  a  land  and  '  gall,*  a  stranger),  and 
which  in  ancient  times  were  colonized  chiefly  by  Norwegians,  is  a 
small  town  called  fialdoyle.  In  old  documents  this  t6wn  is  named 
« JBaiidabgail/  the  DubhgalU'  or  Danes'  taum  ('  bal/  a  town).  We 
have  thus  an  existing  proof  that  the  Danes  also  were  once  actually 
^ttled  in  Ireland."    Page  313. 

.  The  Gaelic  word  fin^  signifies  a  tribe ;  and  Baldoyle, 
Hibemice  Baile  %i  DubhgkaiU^  took  its  name  from  the 
X^Doyles,  a  Leinster  family  of  the  line  of  Ugaine  Mor. 

We  likewise  find  Mr.  Worsaae  erroneously  asserting  that 
two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Limerick  Danes — jSachmarcach  and 
Maot-na^m^bo — undoubted  Gaelsj  were  men  of  Scandinavian 
race. 

**  Among  the  names  of  places  in  Ireland  which  remind  us  of  the 
Norwegian  dominiony  we  must  in  particular  specify  the  names  of 
three  of  Ireland'*  four  provinces,  viz.,  Ulster  (in  Irish  *  Uladh'), 
Leinster  (Irish  '  Laighin'\  and  Munster  (Irish  *  Mtmdha,'  or  '  Mu- 
mhain*),  in  all  of  which  is  added  to  the  original  Irish  forms  the 
Scan<tiQavian  or  Norwegian  ending  stadhr,  $ter."    Pog'tf  314. 

His  derivation,  borrowed  without  acknowledgement  from 
Chalmers,   is  totally  untenable,  as  the  names  of  the  three 
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provinces  are  not  to  be  foand  with  the  present  temunm* 
tions  in  any  document  anterior  to  the  12th  centor?,  when 
for  the  first  time^  thej  were  styled  by  the  Anglo-lfoimans 
"  XJlaestere  "  "  Monestere/'  and  "  Leynistere/'  the  final  syl- 
lable being  nnmistakeably  the  French  tern,  as  in  Ang^eten^ 
cognate  with  the  Latin  terra,  which  foreign  philologen  deti? e 
from  the  analogous  Celtic  noun  Rr.  These  errors,  and  many 
others,  with  which  Mr.  Worsaae's  work  abounds,  mq^t  be 
considered  as  resultmg  firom  the  obstacles  which  a  stnnger  is 
supposed  to  encounter  in  researches  of  such  a  nature ;  he,  how- 
ever assures  us  that  such  a  difficulty  did  not  occur  in  his  case, 
and  we  are  aware  that  while  in  Ireland  every  source  of  infor* 
mation  was  liberally  rendered  accessible  to  him. 

The  two  ensuing  extracts  will  serve  to  exhibit  our  authoi^s 
fidelity  in  quoting  even  from  printed  works,  when  his  object 
is  to  maintain  peculiar  theories : — 

*'  In  an  Irish  poem  of  the  earhf  middle  ageSf  about  the  Norwcgiia 
chieft  '  Magnoa  the  Great,'  the  Norwegians  are  called  '  the  people 
with  the  twelve  eoumeUors.'  This  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Nor- 
weffians,  like  the  Danes  in  Enffland,  must  have  employed  in  their 
jamcial  proceedinffs  a  sort  of  jury,  consistii^  of  twelve  men  of 
repute,  on  uutUuium  $o  foreign  ami  Uriking  to  the  Irish,  that  they 
were  led  to  characterize  the  Norwegians  by  it."    Page  3^. 

In  the  poem  thus  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  jury 
among  the  Northmen,  the  imaginary  Scandinavians  are 
poeti<»lly  styled  the  sons  of  the  twelve  councillors  of  the  king 
of  Norway,  the  production  is,  moreover,  of  no  historiw 
authority,  beinff  merely  a  romantic  ballad  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  aetailing  an  imaginary  dialc^e  between  St. 
Patrick  and  the  bard  CKsin,  in  which  the  latter  is  represented 
as  narrating  the  exploits  of  certain  Irish  heroes  who  flou- 
rished five  centuries  anterior  to  the  first  Danish  irraption. 
That  the  jury  was  an  institution  by  no  means  foreign  to  the 
Irish,  is  proved  by  an  ancient  Brehon  law,  decreeing  that,  in 
particular  cases,  when  the  property  of  lands  is  disputed, 
'*  the  unanimous  voieee  of  twelve  men  shall  decide  the  contro- 
versv/'  The  erudite  Camden  admitted  that  the  Ang^o  Saxons 
received  the  use  of  letters  from  the  Irish,*  and  we  expect 
that,  ere  long,  an  examination  of  our  Hibemo-Celtic  manu* 


*  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  recent  sermons,  on  the  Irish  Clnireh,  also 
hears  honorable  testimony  to  the  serrioes  rendered  to  the  ADgk>-8ai!oas 
by  the  missionaiiet  from  Ireland. 
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scripts  will  show  that  the  jury  was  not  introdooed  into  England 
by  the  Danes,  as  Mr.  Wonaae  thinks  he  has  conolosively 
proved  in  another  portion  of  his  work* 

**  One  of  the  chief  causes  that  the  Norwegians  in  the  Irish  cities 
maintained  uninterruptedly  their  Scandinayian  characteristics,  and 
consequently  their  independent  power  likewise,  was  that  they  not 
only  hved  in  the  midst  of  the  Irisn,  hut  that,  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
expressly  intimates,  they  erected  in  every  city  a  town  of  their  own, 
surrounded  with  deep  ditches  and  strong  walls,  which  secured  them 
against  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  They  huilt  a  rather  extemhe  taum 
for  themselves  on  the  river  Liffey,  aaor  the  old  ci^  of  Dublin,  wAtc^ 
tDiu  Hrongly  fortified  with  ditches  and  walU^  and  which,  after  the 
Norwegians  and  Danes  (or  Ostmen)  settled  there,  obtained  the  name 
of  Ostmantown  (in  Latin  *  vicus,'  or '  villa  Ostmanonmi')  i.e,  the 
Eastman's  town.  Even  the  Irish  chronicles,  which  attest  that,  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Norwegians  in  Dublin  had 
well  intrenched  themselves  with  walls  and  ramparts,  abo  state  that  in 
the  art  o/fort^ying  towns  they  were  far  superior  to  the  Irish,  Ostman- 
town continued  throuffh  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  to  form  an  en- 
tirely separate  part  of  Dublin,  said  the  fates  of  the  strong  fortifications 
with  wkich  it  Was  surrounded  were  carefully  dosed  every  evening.  The 
walls  were  at  length  razed,  and  Ostmantown,  or,  as  it  was  now  corruptly 
pronounced,  '  Ozmantown,  (whence  an  Irish  peer  has  obtainecT  in 
modem  times  the  title  of  Lord  Oxmantown),  was  completely  incorpo- 
rated with  Dublin.  But  to  the  present  day  the  name  of  Oxmantown 
remains  an  incontrovertible  monument  of  an  independent  Norwegian 
town  formerly  existing  within  the  greatest  and  moat  considerable 
city  of  Ireland."    Page  322. 

The  walls  and  gates  of  Oxmantown  never  had  existence, 
save  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Worsaae.  That  Oxman- 
town was  not  an  extensive  settlement  is  sufficiently  attes- 
ted bv  the  fact,  that  until  after  the  sixteenth  century  the 
only  Duildings  of  importance  on  the  North  side  of  Dublin 
were  two  monastic  institutions.  Nor  do  the  native  chronicles 
assert  that  the  Northmen  were  superior  to  the  Oaels  in  forti- 
fying towns ;  this  is  not,  however,  we  may  observe,  the  sole 
instuice  in  which  our  author  quotes  the  Irish  annals  for  state- 
ments which  they  do  not  contain. 

Even  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Glontarf,  where  the 
writer  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, we  find  it  stated  that  the  conflict  was  the  result 
of  Brian^s  rupture  with  Sigtiyg;  chief  of  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  which  is  totally  incorrect,  and  equally  unfounded 
with  the  assertion,  in  the  same  page,  that  Sigtryg  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,    and  subsequently   ''returned  with  the 
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remnant  of  his  anny  to  DaUin/'  as  the  best  aoikozity  oa 
this  particular  point  assures  us^  that  Sigtiyg  remained  v&hia 
the  walls  of  the  city  doiiag  the  entire  time  of  the  engageflMut 
To'convince  us  of  the  great  valoar  of  the  '^proportionatelT  tew 
and  scattered  Norwegian^  who  could  reach  Irelaiid  only  by 
sea,  and  who  could  deri?e  assistance  only  from  their  oountnr* 
men  settled  upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland^''  mi. 
Worsaae,  on  his  own  unsupported  authority,  avers  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  one  thousiand  years  ago,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  less  than  it  is  at  the  present  day;  by  a  siimlaiiy 
correct  statistical  view,  he  tdls  ns  that  Dnbun  at  the  period 
of  his  visit  contained  ''more  than  300,000  inhabitants/' whereas, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  census  returns  of  1841,  its  popolatioa 
Was  then  £32,726. 

Having  thus  adduced  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Worsaae's 
inaccuracies,  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  continue  our  eifalsi 
which  might  be  indefinably  elongated,  there  being  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  portion  of  his  work  relating  to  Ireland  whid 
does  not  contain  some  &lse  view,  or  unfounded  stale* 
ment.  The  author's  obieet  is,  clearly,  to  endeavour  to  pro* 
pagate  the  erroneous  theory,  that  Ins  oountiymen  vrere  a 
superior  race,  always  firmly  combined,  and  proudly  standing 
forth  as  a  civilized  people,  amidst  a  nation  of  disunited  and 
semi-barbarous  Gbels,  on  whose  dissensions  he  profusely  dilates^ 
passing  lightly  over  the  intestine  disunion,  bloody  fratricides^ 
and  murders  which  prevailed  extensively  among  the  Danidi 
and  Norwegian  settlers  in  Ireland.  One  instance  may  how- 
.ever  be  cited,  to  show  the  absurdities  into  which  he  is  occa- 
sionally betrayed  in  his  ardour  to  advance  the  reputation 
of  the  Northmen  :  After  asserting  that  the  ancient  Gdtic  se> 
f  ulchre  in  the  Phoenix  park,  Dublin,  is  a  Danish  monum^it,  be 
.concludes  that  the  recently  discovered  skeletons  of  the  Gael^ 
who  were  buried  at  Kilmainham  after  the  batttle  of  Oontart 
are  the  remains  of  an  ''isolated  band  of  Heathen  vikings,'* 
and  the  we^ns  found  in  these  graves  he  consequently  pro>> 
nounces  of  Danish  origin,  adding  that 

<*  On  placing  tlw  short  and  ill-formed  Irish  sword  by  the  side  of 
the  much  larger,  better,  and  handsomer  Norwegian  one,  we  may 
almost  say  that  we  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  living  image  of  the  degene- 
rate and  miserably  eonipped  Irish  people,  in  comparison  with  tlie 
strong  and  well>armed  Norweg;ians.'*    Page  828, 

Mr.  Worsaae  has  been  here  inadvertently  induced  to  admit 
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that  the  Gaebr^  who  so  repeatedly  defeated  and  subjugated  his 
couulrymen,  achieved  those  victories  even  whilst  laboriag  un* 
der  the  disadvantage  of  being  equipped  with  inferior  arms* 
It  is,  however,  incontrovertible,  that  the  weapons  and  other 
remains  of  Scandinavian  implements  discovered  in  Ireland  are 
so  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  undoubted  contemporary 
Irish  specimens  of  brooches,  spears,  sgians,  axes,  &c.  that 
nothing  but  the  writer's  confidence  in  national  prejudice  oould 
have  induced  him  even  to  hazard  a  comparison  between  them. 
The  two  following  parallel  extracts  may  serve  to  exhibit  the 
consistency  of  this  royal  commissioner  :— 

"Just  as  the proportianaUy  nti-  ''Not  even  the  Norwegian  ezi> 
wierona  Norwegian  graves^  near  peditions  into  Ireland,  an(^  Me  d!?«- 
Dublin  prove  that  a  considerable  truction  of  churches  and  convents  by 
number  of  Norwegians  must  have  which  they  were  accompanied,  were 
been  settled  there,  so  also  do  the  able  to  annihilate  the  influence  of 
peculiar  form  of  workmanship  of  the  Irish  clergy  on  the  diffusion  of 
the  antiquities  that  have  been  dis-  Christianity  m  the  north-western 
covered  in  them,  afford  a  fresh  part  of  Europe.'* — '*As  we  have 
evidence  of  the  ncperior  ctvt^a^um  before  stated,  the  commencement 
which  the  Norwegians  in  and  near  of  a  national  Irish  literature  was 
Dublin  must,  for  a  ^ood  while  at  also  developed  among  the  clarsy 
least,  have  possessed  in  comparison  at  a  very  early  period;  which, 
with  the  Irish.  together  with  the  numerous  eccle- 

The  antiquities  hitherto  spoken  siastical  buildings  ia  Irelanct, 
ofonly  prove,  indeed,  that  the  iVbr-  prove  that  the  Irish  clergy  of 
toegians  and  other  Northmen  were  those  times  must  haioe  attained  no 
superior  to  tht  Irish  with  regard  to  mean  degree  of  civilization,  and  that 
arms  and  martial  prowess.  with  regard  to  education  they  must^ 

But  there  are  other  Norwegian  in  certain  respects,  have  been  a  great 
antiquities,  originating  in  Ireland,  deal  in  advance  of  the  heathen  Scan* 
and  found  both  in  and  out  of  that  dinamans,"  '*ItiBtrue,indeed>thaA 
country^  which  also  prove  that  the  Norwegian  vikings  made  their 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  for-  way  with  fire  and  sword,  that  they 
merly  settled  there  contributed,  like  destroyed  a  number  of  churches 
their  kinsmen  in  JEngland,  by  peace-  and  convents  in  Ireland,  and  that 
ftil  pursuits,  to  irjluence  very  con-  in  this  manner  they  often  occa- 
siderably  the  progress  ofcimiza-  sioned  the  most  violent  intestine 
turn  iuxrekma,**  Fags^l,  commotions,  which  for  a  time,  at 

least,  could  not  but  tend  to  hinder 
the  progressive  development  of 
Christian  civilization^*  rt[ge  839. 


*  As  usual  with  Mr.  Worsaae,  this  induction  rests  on  no  foundation, 
the  graves  he  assumes  to  be  Norwegian,  being,  according  to  our  chroni- 
cles,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gaels  who  fell  at  Clontarf. 
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After  penuring  the  intiodactoiy  poitioii  of  the  present 
paper,  in  which  we  endeavoured  concisely  to  exhibit^  from 
various  authentic  native  and  foreign  sources,  the  condition  of 
the  QweHb,  previous  to  and  during  the  Scandinavian  irrupt 
tions,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  Mr* 
Worsaae's  historical  probity  in  endeavouring  to  promulgate 
the  foUowinK  unfounded  statements : 

1.  That  Uie  Danes  conquered  Ireland. — 2.  That  the  Ice- 
landic literature  ''  both  in  form  and  substance  was  undonbt* 
ediy  far  superior  to  the  Irish." — S.  That  there  is  reasoii 
enough  to  doubt  whether  the  Irish  people,  aldioxigh  Chris- 
tianized, were  really  more  educated  or  more  advanced  in  true 
dvilizadon  than  the  heathen  Norwegians. — 4.  That  previ- 
ously to  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians  the  Irish  do  not 
appear  to  have  carried  on  any  great  trade,  or  on  the  whole 
to  have  had  any  very  extensive  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  Europe. — 5.  That  the  ''Norwegians  were  iSie  first  who 
minted  coins,  and  carried  on  any  considerable  toade  and 
navigation  in  Ireland/^ 

With  sQch  reckless  and  untenable  assertions  it  would  be 
obviously  supererogatory  to  contend,  as  they  are  completdy 
disprovea  by  the  whole  body  of  our  monumental  and  written 
history ;  the  reader  is  therefore  left  to  decide  whether  Mr. 
Worsaae's  errors  are  attributable  to  ignorance,  or  to  deli- 
berate misrepresentation — the  former  cause  is  humiliating  as 
the  latter  is  damnatory  to  the  reputation  of  an  histoncal 
compiler. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  work,  on  which  the  DubBc  money 
of  Denmark  has  been  so  unprofitably.  expendeo,  we  would 
caution  siuiilar  writers,  that  the  day  is  past  when  eveiy 
literary  empirick  might  with  impunity  flusify  and  distort 
our  history,  in  pursuit  of  an  epnemeral  not6riety*amongst 
dasses  whose  prejudices  outweigh,  thf&i  deVbtidin  to  tiie 
cause  of  truth.  The  animus  of  Mr.  Worsaae'a  production 
forcibly  demonstrates  that  the  most  efTeetive  mode  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  attempts,  is  to  take  prompt  steps  to 
make  the  learned  world  acquainted  with  the  Oontents  of  tbe 
important  and  still  unpublished  materials  for  Irish  histoiy. 


ART.  v.— HEAiys  FOETNIQHT  IN  IRELAND. 

A  Fortnight  In  Ireland.      By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head^  Bart. 
1  vol.  8vo.    London  :  John  Murray,  1852. 

We  have  always  been  pleased  to  find  the  name  of  Sir  Francisj 
Head  in  the  Publisher's  Circular.  Many  of  our  gayest 
hours  of  light  reading  are  connected  with  his  Rough  Rides, 
his  Bubbles,  his  Stokers  and  Pokers,  his  Emigrant,  and  his 
Faggot  of  French  Sticks.  We  have  admired  his  honest  senti- 
ments, and  his  manly  avowal  of  views,  not  always  the  most 
popular,  and,  however  much  we  may  have  dissented  from  his 
pamphlet  upon  the  National  Defences,  we  gave  him  full  credit 
for  toe  very  best  intentions,  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  soldier.  The 
spirit  of  the  soldier,  we  thought,  actuated  him  too  strongly, 
and  when  he  prescribed  increased  forces,  and  extended  forti- 
fications, we  felt  inclined  to  class  him  with  the  goldsmith  in 
Moli^re's  play  who  recommends  a  sorrowing  father  to  cure 
his  daughter^  melancholy  by  **  une  garniture  de  diamants,'' 
and  we  could  have  replied  with  the  father,  *^  Yous  etes  orf^vre. 
Monsieur  Josse,  vous  Stes  orfevre.'' 

About  all  Sir  Francis*  books  there  is  a  genuine  bonhommie, 
and  he  is  ever  a  high-minded  gentleman.  His  own  views 
peep  out  very  frequently,  little  objects  engage  his  attention, 
and  he  would,  we  are  sure,  have  made  a  capital  companion 
for  Montaigne  in  that  famous  tour  ''  Into  Italy,  through 
Switzerland  and  Germany."  Indeed,  Sir  Francis,  his  opinions, 
tastes  and  feelings,  even  his  physical  infirmities,  appear  so 
frequently  to  the  reader,  that  he  is  inclined  to  fancy  the  author 
has  adopted  Montaigne's  motto — *'  Je  n'ay  pas  plus  faict  mon 
livre,  qne  mon  livre  m'a  faict, — ^livre  consubstantiel  a  son 
autheur.''  In  the  work  before  us.  Sir  Francis  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful, although  as  amusing,  as  in  his  earlier  tours.  He 
came  to  Ireland  a  total  stranger,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
counti^,  taking  his  information  from  carmen,  commissioners 
of  pohce,  Maynooth  professors,  and  head  constables  of  con- 
stabulary. Like  Mx,  Pickwick,  to  whose  immortal  ad- 
ventures Sir  Francis  refers  in  the  preface,  he  is  ever  ready 
with  his  note-book,  in  which  he  jots  down  data  of 
all  kinds  and  of  every  value.  Knowing  so  little  of  Ire- 
land from  actual  experience,  he  came  over  expecting  to 
discover  a  wild,  half-starved,  half-savage  people.    He  left  us 

3  I 
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we  are  hmgy  \o  fiii4,  in  other  and  n^oie  rational  ^eatunenta. 
He  worked  hard,  whilst  here,  to  acquire  infonaation,  he  pro- 
cured lett^s  of  introduction   wherever  it  was   possible  to 
obtain  them ;  he  was  anxioua  to  knpw  the  tra^  aud  to  tell  it 
fully,  and  whenever  he  is  mistaken  in  liis  views  on  Irish 
affairs,  or  in  his  estimate  of  Iriab  grievances,  }d^  errors  aro 
the  result  of  ignorance  xafher  than  of  jprejudide.     His  mia- 
takea  cannot  be  considered  as  arising 'm)b'ritofeceot  barii- 
fiilness;   he  asked    questions    with  the    pertinacity    of  a 
Yankee,  haTing  caught  the  infection,  we  presume^  wmlsl  Go- 
vernor of  Qinada.    Between  his  questions,  and  hiH  et<nud 
note-book,  he  reminds  us  of  Sir  John  Garr,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  for  his  model,  that  account  of  hims^  lefl  ts  bj  Lemod 
Gulliver,  who,  when  amongst  the  Houylinhnms,  and  ignorant 
of  their  afikirs,  vniked-^"  I  pointed  to  every  thitag,  and  in- 
quired the  name  of  it,  which  I  wrote  down  in  my  journal- 
Dook,  irhtn  I  was  alone,  and  corrteted  my  bad  accent,  by  de- 
siring those  of  the  family  to  pronounce  it  often  I''    But  whilst 
we  thus  give  Sir  Francis  Head  our  veiy  sincerest  approbation 
for  good  intentions,  we  cannot  honestly  assert  that  he  has  pro* 
duced  a  book  likely  to  add  to  his  own  reputation,  or  calculated 
to  extend  a  just  knowledge  of  Ireland  amongst  the  people  of 
the  sister  kingdoms.    There  is  about  this  work  a  vety  evident 
appearance  of  book-making,  and  there  are  several  absurd  mis. 
takes  as  to  localities,  and  the  attempts  at  the  Irish  brogue  ave 
miserable  failures.     Sir  Francis,  like  many  other  tourists, 
came  to  this  eountiy  detennined  to  find  us  turbulent,  poveitf- 
stricken,  and  perpetually  joking.    The  first  chapters  of  the 
book  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  the  aothoi's 
study  at  Oxendon,  with  the  aid  of  7iaser*s  Hand-book,  and 
Thackeray's  Irish  Sketch  Book.     We  tKnk  it  quite  possible 
that  Sir  Fwmcis,  who  is  a  practised  writer,  mav  have  arranged 
those  chapters  before  leaving  Engl»id.    He  cans  Grafton-stieet 
Grattan-street ;  he  gets  to  the  Liffey  from  (^OonneQ's  bouse, 
in  Marrion-square,  hj  some  route  known  only  to  himself,  and 
he  sees  the  people  going  to  Donnybrook  IWr  nearly  three 
weeks  before    that  national  Saturnalia  took  place      The 
waiters  at  Morrison's  ask—''  Would  youV  Am'r  Kke  to  take 
anything  ?'•    A  carman  tells  him  that  the  statue  in  CJoUcge^ 
^n  18  that  William  the  Conqueror.     He  has  discovered,  too, 
'f,  ^!^*^ave,  owing  to  the  Liffey,  no  want  **of  good  pure 
MT.      We  only  wish  he  could  walk  to  ihe  Four  Courts  <m 
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B  June  morningy  when  the  tide  is  out^  and  he  could  count,  as 
did  Coleridge  at  Cologne, 

*'  two  and  seventy  stenches, 
All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks.'* 

He  could  not,  however,  discover  the  ''  hideous  wenches/* 
We  might  for  these,  and  other  reasons,  assiKoe  that  Sir 
Prancis  prepared  those  chapters  before  arriving  in  Ireland,  thus 
taking  a  lesson  from  Sheridan,  who,  when  his  son  Tom 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  descend  a  cool  mine,  siud,  '*  What 
do  you  want  there  ?'  "  Oh,"  replied  Tom,  "  Td  like  to  say  I 
was  in  one.*'  "  Well,'*  observed  Brinsley,  "  can't  you  say 
so  ?*'  We  will,  however,  give  our  author  the  full  credit  of 
having  seen  all  that  he  states,  and  place  his  errors  to  the  score 
of  ignorance,  aud  to  his  bad  sights  of  whicji  he,  in  the  Faggot 
fff  Jrre»cA  Sticks^  complains  so  repeatedly. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  curious.  l?he  early  chapters  are 
imbued  with  a  very  evident  tinge  of  the  auttior^s  peculiar 
humor ;  they  compose  what  is  called  "  Part  I.,"  and  contain 
chapters  on  "Bublin,"  "National  Education,^'  ''Dublin 
Police,"  and  ninety-two  pages  are  devoted  to  *'  My  Tour,'*  of 
five  days,  through  Galway,  Westport,  and  the  far  west ;  he 
also  visits  an  emigrant  ship.  This  first  portion  of  the  book 
is  written  in  a  (^m,  dispassionate  spirit*  and  the  author  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  good  natured.  He  occasionally  hits 
the  Soman  Catholic,  and  then  relieves  himself  by  an  attack 
on  the  Protestant.  We  can  fanc^  that  whilst  writing  one 
chapter  he  whistled  the  ''Priest  m  his  Boots,"  and  that, 
when  composbg  the  next,  he  changed  the  tiine  to  "  Protes- 
testant  Boys."  He  omits  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation, when  he  cannot  procure*  letters  of  introduction  he 
introduces  himself,  and  invariably  experiences  kindness  and 
attention.  At  Maynooth,  the  vice-president>  a  Christian, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  acts  as  his  cicerone,  and  invites  him 
to  dine  with  the  professors  although  he  had  no  letter  of  intro- 
duction, having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  see  Dr  CuUen,  on 
whom  he  called  twice.  His  account  of  Maynooth  is  highly 
interesting,  aud  not  a  little  amusing.  Evetything  there 
surprises  hiip,  from  the  blasting  of  a  quarry,  to  a  railway 
whistle,  from  the  cp'eat  variety  of  bibles  in  the  library, 
to  the  "  Litany  of  Loretto,"  which  he  copies  from  a  prayer 
book  called  "  The  Key  of  Heaven."    On  leaving  the  library 
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he  was  surprised  to  observe  the  following  inscription^  ''  'Who- 
ever takes  a  book  oat  of  this  Library  incors  excommunication, 
ijMO  facto,** 

We  have  stated  that  Sir  Francis  suffers  no  opportunitT  of 
obtaining  information  to  escape  him,  and  whilst  in  Castlebar, 
he  actually  calls  upon  Lord  Lucan,  a  stranger  to  him,  '*  a  tall 
slight,  intelligent,  gentleman-likeman,  of  apparently  aboat  fiffy,^ 
from  whom  he  procures  a  great  deal  of  information  ou  the  subject 
of  evictions.  He  finds  that  his  lordship  has,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Castlebar,  about  15,000  acres  stocked  and  cropped,  and 
about  15,000  more  in  a  transition  state.  The  former  is  farmed 
by  himself,  the  latter,  when  reclaimed,  will  be  farmed  by 
tenanta,  for  whom  houses  are  now  being  built,  costing  about 
£500  each.  Sir  Francis  saw  at  die  farm  a  steam-engine — ^in 
charge  of  a  Scotchman — ^thrashiQgy  cleaningi  grinding,  chaff, 
cutting,  sawing,  besides  lifting  water  to  supply  whole  pre- 
mises, and,  moreover,  heating  a  kiln  for  dj^mg  com— the 
engine  being  heated  by  turf^  and  costing  five  shillings  a- 
day.  Lord  Lucan  has  evicted  about  10,000  persons^  of 
whom  one-tenth  are  employed  by  him.  Most  of  the  laborers 
are  cottiers,  and  are  paid  from  9d.  to  lOd.  a-day,  throughout 
the  year.  The  land  at  Ballinrobe,  where  the  system  of  Cum- 
ing is  fully  carried  out^  will  support  double  the  former  amount 
of  stock.  The  cottiers  there  are  paid  from  Is.  to  Sd.  a-day^ 
all  the  year,  and  the  greater  number  have  gardens.  The  osual 
wages  paid  by  other  parties  is  from  6d.  to  8d*,  without  a 
house.  * 

To  the  subjects  of  the  Dublin  FoUce,  of  the  Cooatabularyf 
the  B^venue  Police,  and  of  the  National  Schoolsy  Sir  Fnnds 
has  directed  a  large  portion  of  his  book,  and  the  infonnation 
afforded  is  very  interesting,  i|ud  not  less  useful*^ ,  Ail  through 
the  country,  the  author  nas  never'  failed  tp  yipt  the  police 
barracks,  for  the  purpose  of  learning.  tbe.xroipi^Hiw  ^  th« 
neighbourhood.     He  iiella  us:-**- 

*'  Ireland,  fbr  police  purposes,  is  divided  into  tbirty-five  comities, 
and  ridings  over,  each  of  which  is  placed  a  comity-bi«pe<itor.  Each, 
county  and  riding  is  divided  into  districts,  averaging  seVen  in  number 
over  each  of  Vhich  is  placed  a  sub-inspector,  whoKe  district  is 
further  sub-divided  into  about  seven  sub-districts,  eaift  uilder  Om 
immediate  chargfe  of  a  head  w  -other  consti^le.  Eadi  9ab.d!strict 
comprises,  on  an  leverage,  forty  town  lands.     There  are  at  present  in 

•  Irish  Qdartebi.t  Baviswi    Tol..  L,  p.  184. 
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Ireland  1,590  police  stations,  giving  on  an  average  forty-eight  sta- 
tions to  each  count j,  and  eight  policemen  to  each  station.  The  force 
at  present  consists  of  12,501,  of  whom  7,798  are  Boman  Catholics, 
ana  4,703  are  Protestants :  10,000  police,  with  officers  and  staff,  cost 
X2,000  a-year  less  than  1 0,000  soldiers  without  staff.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  clothing  the  police  is*— infimtry,  £1  5s.  5}d.  per  man ; 
cavalry,:^!,  19s.  Id.  per  man  I" 

Sir  Francis  hsis  added  a  map  to  the  book  before  ns^  on 
which,  by  dots,  he  points  out  the  position  of  police  barracks 
throngh  Ireland,  and  recommenos  a  Lord-Lieatenant,  ig- 
norant of  the  coantry,  to  look  at  the  face  of  the  first 
little  boy  he  meets,  who  is  deeply  pitted  with  small-pox,  or 
to  discharge  a  gnn,  loaded  with  snipe-shot,  at  a  sixpenny  map 
of  Ireland;  by  either  of  these  means  he  will  judge  pretty 
accurately  of  the  position  of  police  stations.  To  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  Sir  brands  Head's  works,  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  observe  that  he  is  a  very  great  admirer  of  female  beauty, 
and  a  most  ardent  supporter  of  female  virtue  Upon  arriving 
at  Galway,  he  was  struck  by  the  peculiarly  modest  air  of  the 
women,  the  Claddagh  fishwomen  particularly — that  strange 
race,  half-gipsy  in  mode  of  life,  and  intensely  Boman  Catholic 
in  religion,  living  almost  solely  on  fish,  marrying  amongst 
themselves,  and  at  an  age  that  astounds  the  physiologist,  and 
producing  children  with  a  rapidity  unknown,  save  in  the  ob- 
stetric records  of  parturient  royalty ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  their 
dirt,  poverty  and  ignorance,  preserving  a  chastity  more  stain- 
less and  more  intact  than  that  of  which  any  vestal  virgin  could 
boast.  We  have  heard  many  reasons  given  for  this  fact ;  one 
man  says  it  arises  from  race,  another  from  the  certainty  of  early 
marriage,  a  third  from  the  check  afforded  bv  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic practice  of  confession.  However^  let  toe  cause  be  what  it 
may,  the  evidence  adduced  by  Sir  Francis  Head  is  as  follows  : — 

**  From  the  morninff  on  which  I  had  visited  the  great  model  Na  • 
tional  School,  in  Marlboroiigh*8treet,  Dublin,  to  the  hour  of  my 
arrival  at  Galway,  I  had  remarked  in  the  Irish  female  countenance 
an  innate  or  native  modesty  more  clearly  legible  than  it  has  ever 
been  mv  fortune  to  read  in  joum^ing  throv^hany  other  country  on 
the  globe.  Of  the  pure  and  estimable  character  of  £nglish*women, 
I  believe  no  one  is  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer  than  myself:  never- 
theless I  must  adhere  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  above  stated,  and 
I  do  so  without  apology,  because  I  am  convinced,  that  no  man  of 
ordinary  observation  can  have  travelled,  or  can  now  travel,  through 
Ireland  without  corroborating  the  fact.  But  I  have  lived  long  enongh 
to  know  that  outward  appearance  cannot  always  be  trusted,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, wherever  I  went,  I  made  enquiries,  the  result  of  which 
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was  not  only  to  conftrra,  but  to  orer-conflHn  rtj  own  olKcfylion ; 
indeed,  from  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Nadonal 
Education  in  the  Metropolis,  du«rn  to  the  gore^Mrs  of  gftob  and 
masters  of  the  remotest  work-honses,  I  received  statements  of  tiie 
chastity  of  the  Irishwomen  so  extraordinarr,  that  1  must  confess  tkat 
I  could  not  believe  them ;  in  truth,  I  was  mfinitelj  more  pozzled  hr 
what  I  heard  than  by  the  simple  evidence  of  mj  own  ^es.     1  reaoWe^ 
thereibre,  that  before  conchadtncr  mj  triflins-  tour,  the  sole  olject  of 
which  had  been  to  inform  myself  as  correctly  as  possible  of  the  rail 
character  of  the  Irish  people,  I  would,  instead  of  generafitiea,  come 
to  particulars  on  the  subject  in  question,  and  I  accordiofflj  put  to  die 
constable  the  following  ouestions,  the  answers  of  whicn  I  wrote  ai 
be  pronounced  them:— Q.  'How  long  have  yon  been  on  doty  m 
Oalway  ?' — A.   *  Above  nine  years.'     Q.   '  Have  vou  iniidi  crime 
here  f* — A.  '  Very  little ;  it  principally  consists  of  pot^  larceiues.* 
Q.  '  Have  there  been  here  many  ille^tlmate  children  r — ^A.  *  Scarce- 
ly any.     During  the  whole  of  the  eight  years  I  have  been  on  duty 
here  I  have  not  not  known  of  an  ill^itimate  child  being'  reared  «m 
in  any  family  in  the  town/    Q.  <  What  do  yott  mean  by  beii^  reared 
up  ?' — A.  '  I  mean»  that,  being  acquainted  with  ever^  family  in  Gal- 
way,  I  have  never  known  of  a  child  of  that  description  being  bora.* 
Q.  '  Does  that  fact  appW  to  the  fishing  village  of  '  nie  Claddagfa  ?" '— 
A.  *  Particularly  so.'    Q.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  to  your  know- 
ledge, there  has  never  been  an  illegitimate  child  in  the  town  of  €hJ- 
way  ?* — ^A.  *  I  have  heard  that  a  servant  girl  has  had  one«  but  at  tike 
present  moment  there  is  no  such  case  in  my  mind.     In  the  villaee  of 
Claddagh  they  get  their  children  married  very  young.'    The  above 
statement  appeared  to  me  so  very  extraordinary,  that  I  begged  the 
constable  to  be  so  good  as  to  condm^t  me  to  his  oommaDding-ofteer 
(sub-inspector),  a  well  educated  and  hig^y  intelligent  ffeBtleman, 
whom  we  found  at  the  court-house,  seated  on  the  ben<m  with  the 
Magistrates.    As  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  I  went  with  him  to 
his  lodgings,  and,  after  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  1  asked 
him  the  following  questions : — Q.  *  How  loop  have  you  been  on  duly 
here  ?  '-^A.  *  Only  six  months/      Q.  '  Durioff  that  time  have  yon 
known  of  any  instance  of  an  illegitimate  child  beinff  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Claddagh  ?' — A.  *  Not  only  have  I  never  known  of  such  a 
case,  but  have  never  beard  any  person  attribute  such  a  case  to  the 
fisherwomen  of  Claddagh.     I  was  on  duty  in  tiie  tbree  islands  of 
Arran,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  fishermen,  who  also  farm  po- 
tatoes, and  I  never  heard  of  one  of  therr  women — who  are  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  having  had  an  ille«thaate  chtid,  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  it  attributed  «o  them ;  iadeed,  I  hare  been  inibriMd  fay  Mr. 
>  a  magistrate  who  has  lived  in  Oalway  for  eight  years*  md 
who  has  been  on  temporary  dnty  in  the  island  of  Arran,  that  he  abo 
never  beard  there  of  a  ease  of  that  nature.     These  people,  however, 
when  required  to  pay  poor  rates,  havik^  no  native  poor  of  thw  own 
in  the  work-bouse,  resisted  the  payment  of  what  tber  considered  a 
very  unjust  tax-.Jn  fact,  ihey  closed  their  doors,  aod  the  rate  was 
only  par  dally  collected.*    The  officer  seeii^  that  I  took  great  m- 
terest  m  the  subject  on  which  I  had  been  converaii^  with  mm,  sent 
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for  some  aubordinatesy  whoj  he  obaerred,  had  been  longer  in  Galway 
than  himaelf.    They  arrived  separately,  and  the  information  of  the 
head-constable  (sergeant),  in  reply  to  the  same  questions  I  put  to 
the  constable,  was  as  follows :— A*  *  I  have  been  here  better  than 
two  years*  and  durioff  that  time  I  have  never  known  of  any  women 
of  Gladdagh  having  had  an  ill^timate  child  ;  indeed,  I  have  never 
even  heard  of  it.'    Q.  '  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  such  case  in 
Galway  ?' — ^A.  '  01^  I  think  there  have  been  some  cases  in  town*    Of 
my  own  knowledge,  I  cannot  sav  so,  but  1  have  heard  of  it.'    The 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  Claddagh  station  now  arrived,  and  gave 
his  opinion  as  follows  :~-Q.  *  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  of 
the  Claddagh  village  ?*—» A.  *  I  have  been  nine  years  here,  for  five 
of  which*  last  March,  I  have  been .  in  charge  of  Claddagh.'     Q. 
'  Durii^  that  time  has  there  been  an  illintimate  child  born  were.'<— 
A.  *  No ;  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  if  it  had  happened  I  ehould 
have  been  sure  to  have  heard  of  it,  as  they  wouldn't  have  allowed 
her  to  stop  in  the  village.'    Q.  '  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  that 
occurred&f/^Trs  your  arrival?*.— A.  'No^Sir.'    Q.  '  During  the  nine 
years  you  have  been  in  Galway,  have  you  known  of  any  cases  that 
occurred  there  f — A.  '  Well,  there  were  very  few :  only  one  that  oc- 
curred to  my  own  knowledge.'     Q.  *Are  tae  Oladdagh  people  as 
slovenly  in  their  person  as  I  have  seen  to-day  ?' — ^A.  '  Oh,  no  !     On 
Sundays  the  fishermen  turn  out  clean  and  neat,  in  blue  jackets,  and 
trousers,  and  shoes.     The  women  turn  out  with  scarlet  cloaks  and 
white  caps;  the  young  women  with  their  hair  trimmed,  and  bound 
up  very  tastily.'    *  And  vet,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  what  ornament  can 
these  poor  young  people  put  on  equal  to  that  virtuous  character 
which  they  wear  wherever  they  go,  and  which,  in  spite  of   their 
poverty,  it  appears  no  human  power  can  deprive  them  of!'    He 
added,  *  but  they  are  very  improvident ;  they  make  much  money  in 
summer.    I  have  known  them  catch  260  pair  of  soles  in  one  haul.' 
The  officer  here  stated,  and  the  last  witness  (the  sergeant),  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  Claddagh  for  the  last  five  years,  subsequently,  of 
bis  own  accord,  repeated  the  assertion,  that,  until  lately,  *  the  crime 
of  thefl  had  been  utterly  unknown  among  the  fishermen^  and  was 
almost  so  now,  in  fact,'  added  the  sergeant,  *  no  theft  has  occurred 
in  Claddagh  during  my  time.'  "* 

*'  Part  n."'  of  the  Toor  is  devoted  to  the  explication  of 
Sir  Francis  Head*8  own  pecdiar  views  of  Irish  affairs,  to 
a  recapitulation  of  Irisli  errors,  and  to  a  long  catalogue  of 

*  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  superior  virtue  of  Irishwoaien,  we  nfo 
to  Kay's  '*  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People."  Vol.  L  p4>. 
354^16.  laing's  **  Social  and  Political  State  of  the  European  People 
In  1848.  1849,"  p.p.  273-312.  Loid  Ashley's  (now  Earl  of  Sliaasbury) 
Speeches  in  Hansard  for  184^49^.  Porter's  **  Progress  of  the  Nation." 
B&.  1850.  Art.  "  Manners.**  Rev.  H.  Worsley's  "Prize  Essay  on 
Juvenile  Depravity.'*  Mayhew's  "  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,"  p.  104.  See  also  the  very  able  review  In  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  1838,  of  Duchatdefs  '*  ProttituUon  dans  la  ViUe  de 
Paris." 
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Irish  faults^  and  concluded  by  a  very  short  chapter  upon  the 
means  best  calculated  to  remedy  those  evils.  The  Priests,  in 
Sir  Francis'  opinion,  are  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  evils  of 
Ireland.  We  never  knew  an  Englishman  who  had  not  some- 
theory  of  his  own  regarding  Ireland  and  its  mkerj.  One  man 
thought  it  was  turf  and  absentees ;  another  considers  it  all  to 
have  arisen  from  potatoes  and  eafly  marriages;  a  third  attri- 
butes it  to  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws ;  and  John  Bright  affirms 
that  every  wrong,  and  misery,  and  poverty,  and  starvation 
should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  EstaUiahed  Church — 
but  Sir  Francis  Head  will  insist  that  the  Priests  are  the  sole 
cause  of  every  misfortune.  Having  made  this  discovery,  our 
author,  to  support  his  views,  and  to  prove  his  case,  inakes 
extracts  from  various  letters  and  speeches  given  to  the  world  by 
certain  Boman  Catholic  clergymen  during  the  I^te  elections. 

Upon  the  question,  the  great  question.  National  Education, 
Sir  Francis  Head  writes  very  pleasingly,  and  hisaooonntof  the 
Marlborough-street  Schools  is  well  worth  reading,  and  will,  we 
hope,  extend  the  sale  of  his  book.  He  found  the  children  of 
all  religions  living  happily  together ;  no  little  disputes  about 
faith  ever  disturbing  their  peace,  and  he  su^ests  that  some 
form  of  prayer  might  be  introduced  in  which  all  could  join. 
There  is  an  old  maxim  whichadvisesthat  we  should''  Leave  well 
enough  alone  :"  and  Sir  Francis's  suggestion  proves  how  htUe 
he  knows  of  the  great  difficulties  that  have  been  surmounted 
by  the  Commissioners,  nay,  the  great  di£BcuIties  under  which 
they  at  present  labor,  in  endeavouring  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  National  System.  Tiirough  the  unfailing,  anfldLgging  at- 
tention of  Professors  Sullivan  and  M'Gauley,  the  system  has 
been  successflil ;  through  the  ability  and  scientific  )cnowledgeof 
the  latter  gentleman,  whose  educiational  works  are  an  honor 
to  the  country,  axid  to  the  institution,  t^e  teachers  have  been 
trained  ably,  carefully,  and  successfully  ;  through  the  watchful 
attention  of  the  Protestant  tod  Rpntitn  CathoKc  Clergy  in 
the  country,  the  full  benefits  of  the  grai^  educational  scheme 
have  been  wonderfully  extended.  *^  In  1834,  the  number  of 
schools  under  the  National  System  was  789,  and  the  number 
of  children  attending  amounted  to  107,042.  Di  the  year 
1846,  the  Schools  were  8,637,.  and  the  cliildreu  attending 
456,410.  tn  18^7^  the  woful  famine  year«  the  schools  were 
d,825»  but  the  children  had  fallen  to  402,6S£.  In  1849,  the 
schools  were  4,321,  and  the  children  attending  amount^  to 
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480  623/'*^  This  is  a  satisfactory  statement^  and  since  the  latest 
year  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter,  1S49,  the  demand  for  schools,  and 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  has  been  much  more  than  propor- 
tionally increased.  The  National  System  has  pleased  all  par- 
ties, and  it  haa  obtained  the  approbation  of  Drs.  Whately, 
Murray,  and  Henry,  and  has  forced,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Dean  Meyler,  to  acknowledge,  that  Ireland  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  establishment  of  those 
schools.  Their  success  proves  that  the  late  Dr.  Doyle  was 
right  when,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
Baid^— 

**  I  do  not  see  how  any  man,  wishing  well  to  the  public  peace,  and 
who  looks  to  Ireland  as  his  country,  can  think  that  peace  can  ever 
be  permanently  established,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ever 
secured,  if  children  are  separated,  at  the  beginning  of  life,  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  I  do  not  know  any  measure  which  would 
prepare  the  way  lor  a  better  feeling  in  Ireland,  than  uniting  chil- 
dren at  an  early  age,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  same  school,  learn- 
ing to  commune  with  one  another,  and  to  form  those  little  intima- 
cies and  friendships  which  often  subsist  through  life.  Children 
thus  united,  know  and  love  each  other,  as  children  brought  up  to- 
gether always  will,  and  to  separate  them  is,  I  think,  to  destroy  some 
of  the  finest  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

These  were  the  opinions  of  one  who  knew  this  country  and 
its  wants,  and  they  but  support  the  views  afterwards  advanced 
by  another  eminent  Irishman  who  wrote : — 

**  In  these  countries,  but  especially  in  Ireland,  where  forgetfiilness 
of  sectarian  distinctions,  and  brotherly  union  of  all  persuasions, 
is  90  desirable,  for  the  cause  of  a  common  country^  as  well  as  of  a 
common  Christianity,  any  arrangement  which  tends  to  perpetuate 
these  distinctions,  or  to  preclude  this  union,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
deprecated.  To  class  our  National  Schools  under  partial  designa- 
tions of  Protestant,  and  Catholic,  and  Presbvterian,  is  a  contradic- 
tion. By  becoming  sectarian,  they  cease  to  be  national.  By  thus 
parcelling  out  our  people  in  lots,  by  thus  keeping  them  *  parqu^,' 
IB  their  respeative  pasturages,  we  recognise  a  sort  of  inherent  in- 
compatibility ;  we  tell  the  child  that  it  is  in  his  nature*  and  in  his 
duty  to  live  apart  and  hostile :  we  grow  Protestants  and  we  grow 
GatholiC8>  fbr  future  xmnflicts ;  and  Test,  if  confided  to  their  own  un- 
tutored fbdingSy  they  should  seek  in  religion  only  that  in  which  all 
a^ee,  we  take  care  to  point  their  attention  to  that  in  which  each 
differs. .  We  convert  into  a  law  of  hate  what  Heaven  gave  us  as  a 
law  of  love,  axvd  degrade  seminaries  for  the  universal  mind  of  the 
country  into  rival  garrisons  for  a  faction. .  Half  our  animosities 
arise  from  ignorance  of  each  otheA*  ^  we  imagine  every  thing  evil,  for 
we  are  not  allowed,  ather  by  our  own  pasaioas^  or  by  those  of 
others,  to  discover  what  is  really  good.     *  We  hate*'  as   Schiller 

*  FoaTEa's  pRooaESS  or  the  Nation,  p.  760,  £d.  1850. 
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Buys,  '  until  we  love^' — ^the  moment  we  come  into  contact,   theec 
phantasms  disappear.     We  find  that  we  are  each  of  us  ma<^  about 
ihe  same  kind  orhuman  beings  and  British  citizens  we  should  hare 
been  had  we  been  born  under  opposite  creeds  and  opinions.     But  it 
is  some  time  before  these  discoveries  are  made ;  and  of  how  uLinj  efrb, 
and  of  what  evils,  is  this  separation  and  thi»  ignorance  in  the  interval 
productive !  W  hat  years  or  distrust  and  disseosioD,  how  many  ^eaefa- 
tions  of  misery  and  crime,  has  it  not  sent  forth  from  its  prolific 
womb  I     We  have  seen  these  things,  but  seen  them  very  late.     We 
have  attacked  the  consequences— but  the  cause  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished.   It  is  easy  to  pass  the  spunge  over  the  statute  book»  hoi 
not  so  etmy  to  pass  it  over  the  human  heart.    The  sufferers  and  the 
combatants  are  still  alive ;  it  is  to  those  who  have  been  neither — to 
that  generation  who  were  bom  free,  and  not  to  the  freed  man — to  that 
yet  untainted  generation  which  is  now  rising  up  about  os — ^that  the 
coimtry  has  chiefly  to  look.    But  this  will  oe  m  vain,  if  the  kgida- 
ture  anathematises  the  principle  and  yet  permits  the  practice.    It 
will  be  a  vain  task  to  preach  the  union  of  manhood,  if  we  continue 
to  teach  children  separation.     If  we  would  make  the  country  one, 
we  must  begin  by  gathering  up  the  fhigments  while  they  are  yet 
soft.     Thanks  to  our  original  nature,  unsectarian,  unpolitical,  unso- 
phisticated, as  it  always  is,  until  corrupted  by  man,  this  is  not  difi- 
cult.     Children,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  naturally  tmite.    Their 
animosities  and  prejudices  are  not  theirs,  but  theiry&M^ri*.     Such 
mixture  of  sects  and  classes  is  the  true  discipline,  by  which  these 
pernicious  tendencies  should  be  counteracted.    There  is  do  place 
like  a  school,  to  teach  universal  sympathy,  unadulterated  Chnstiaa 
benevolence— I  will  not  say  (for  it  is  a  very  unchristian  word)  tokr> 
ation.     Separate  at  present  our  children ;  and  the  next  generation 
will  exhibit  all  the  errors  and  passions  of  the  old  races  over  agaiu. 
The  Protestant  school  will  turn  out  its  annual  show  of  Protestants — 
the  Catholic  schools  its  rival  batch  of  Catholies  \  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  aristocratic  school  shapes  its  Exdusives,  or  a  corpora- 
tion school  begets  its  Aldermen  and  Police  Magistrates.     The  age 
and  country  want  Englishmen  and  Irishmen.    Nationalism,  not  Sec- 
tarianism, should  be  the  first  article  of  our  common  charter.    But 
are  the  especial  tenets  of  each  particular  Ihith  to  be  sacrificed  at 
neglected-o'that  which  is  their  Ohristiaftity^that  by  which  they  are 
what  they  are-«-God  forhid!    Each  believer  should  beiieYe  what  he 
likes,  and  as  much  as  he  likes  (belief  is  not  so  common  that  we  shouM 
quarrel  nuich  about  the  quality  or  quantitv),  nor  is  it  less  fftttngthat 
he  should  know  what  he  believes,  and  why  lie  brieves  ft.    A  penwl  ia 
Education  not  only  aihnits  reasonteff  on  smdi  scybjeots,  and  enquiry, 
but  demands  it.    Enough  of  this,  by  all  means ;  hut  at  the  proper 
time— an  the  proper  place— aboye  all,  in  the  proper  manner.     Oom- 
mon  sense  and  common  charity  vrill  not  seek  to  protestantise,  no 
more  than  it  would  would  relish  to  be  cathoHcised  itself.    Recipro- 
city— but  true  and  downright  reciprocity  —  CatlfOlico-Protestaat 
reciprocity — ^no  '  universal  liberty,*  all  on  one  side.     As  much  of  your 
own  food  for  your  own  taste  as  you  like,  but  no  forcing  it  vpoa  ^hat 
of  others,  unless  you  can  give  with  it  your  own  taste  also.  Remeiaber 
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the  fkble  of  the  Fox  tad  the  Crane :  they  both  gave  good  dinners* 
but  not  for  mixed  compaHT.  As  to  the  good  which  has  been  done^ 
is  to  be  done>  and  must  be  done,  by  this  compulsory  benevolence,  I 
only  ask,  can  benevolence  be  compulsory  ?  Hence,  all  attempts  at 
compelling,  or  insidiously  smuggling  in,  your  pet  interpretations 
should  be  denounced,  i  on  have  no  right  to  set  your  polemkdL 
spring-gaos  and  soul-traps  in  this  way,  on  the  manor  of  another. 
The  prohibition  of  all  interpretation  is  just  as  bad.  It  is  an  absolute 
misnomer.  Instead  of  none,  it  means  any.  When  no  rule  is  laid 
down,  It  does  not  follow  there  will  be  none ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
leaves  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  of  the 
ptxpil,  to  take  up  the  very  first  interpretation  he  meets.  The  very 
absence  of  interpretation  may  be  proselytism ;  the  simple  reading  of 
the  scripture!**  may  be  downright  sect.  All  this  may  oe  defended ; 
but  it  will  be  defended  in  the  sense  of  the  aggressor.  It  may  be  ex« 
plained  away ;  but  nothing  in  the  instruction  of  chiHhood  should 
require  expUmation.  I  dare  say  it  is  supreme  in  religious  tactics, 
but  I  am  not  for  Proselytism  but  Education." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Wjse*  who  is,  we  regret, 
wearing  away  life,  buried  in  tlie  inglorious  Ambassadorship  o£ 
Greece,  whilst  he  should  be  Minister  of  Edacation  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  earliest  Educa- 
tional Champions  of  onr  time,  and  their  truth  is  proved  by 
the  suoeess  of  the  Beaks  Miseiei  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, of  the  SintuUan  Sekulen  of  Prossia^  and  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  America.t 

We  are,  we  freely  acknowledge,  admirers  of  the  National 
and  Mixed  systems  of  Education.  We  think  that  the  Minis- 
ter who  will  grant  fnoney  for  a  s^arate  system  of  edacation, 
or  who  will  allow  to  any  such  school,  save  theological,  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  will  be  a  traitor  to  the  people  of  these 
kingdoms.  Sir  Francis  Head^s  suggestion  of  a  common  form 
of  prayer  we  consider  moet  pernicious.  To  adopt  it  would  be 
to  undo  all  the  laboR  of  the  National  Board,  and  to  deprive 
our  people  of  all  its  advantages,  and  to  negative  that  recoda- 
mendation  of  the  Education  Committee  of  1 828,  by  whidi  the 
adoption  of  a  system  wa$  advised,  that  ^  should  afford,  if  pos- 
siUe,  a  combined  literaoy  and  ft  eepsrate  reUgious  education, 
and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  £ar  adapted^  to  the  views  of 


'^ -  -■ 


*  See  his  "  Education  Reform ;  or  the  Necessity  of  a  National  S/stem 
of  Education.**    London  i  Longman  and  Co.,  1836. 

t  See  "A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Popular  Edacation  in  Holland, 
Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.**  By  the  Rev.  Thaddens  O'Malley. 
London:  Ridgeway,  1840,2nd  Ed.  See  also  Kay*8  ** Social  Condition 
and  Education  of  the  People.'* 
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the  religious  persuasions  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to 
render  it  in  truth  a  system  of  JNational  Edacation  for  the 
poorer  class  of  the  community/' 

These  are  the  sentiaiants  and  recommendations  wortlrf  of 
the  free  Senate  of  a  free  peofrfe,  acknowledging  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  religious  instruction  should  he  cbncorrent  with 
educational  progcessi,  but  making  that  instruction  £ree  to  all 
as  faith  might  dictate,  not  throwing  the  power  of  moulding 
the  young  mind  into  the  hands  of  the  churchman  by  givii^ 
him  exclusive  control.  We  ale  rejoiced  to  find  that  Lora 
Naas  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  present  course  of 
instruction;  his  reply ^  to  Mr..BeraaL  Osborne  was  high-minded 
and  consistent)  and  proves  that  the  £arl  of  Derby  does  not 
forget  the  great  words  of  John  Milton-*<-''  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  England  1  consider  what  nation,  wheieof  ye  bdong, 
and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  not  alow  and  dull, 
*but  of  a  quick^  ingenioua,  aad  piemng  ftpirit ;  aeate  to  in* 
vent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse ;  not  beneath  the  leadi 
of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardlv  and  pregnant  aoil^  bat 
wise  and  faithful  labourers  to  make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation 
of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies.'*t 

In  the  year  1850,  the  number  of  children  in  the  Marl- 
borough-street  school  was  fourteen  hundred,  each  of  these 
pays  one  penny  per  week.  In  the  same  year  the  som  paid  to 
teachers  of  the  National  ^hoob,  was  sixty  six  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  four  pounds,  bein^  upon  an  average 
£14  10s.  to  each  teacher*  There  are  six  classes  of  teachen, 
and  the  number  trained  in  the  year  1850  was,  in  the  total, 
272;  of  these  185  were  males,  87  were  females.  Fifteoi 
were  of  the  Estalished  Church,  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
Soman  Cathohcs,  forty-one  Presbyterians,  two  Dissenteis. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  workhouse  schools;  of  tbese  Ulster  has.  twenty- 
eight,  Leinster  twenty-nine,  Connaught'twenty-foiifi md  Mun- 
ster  forty-three.  At  Glasnevin  thete  is  a  larm,  in  eonnexioa 
with  the  Board,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  acres ;  at  this 
farm  teachers  and  pupils  receive  instruction  both  litenoy  and 
agricultural,  the  fruits  of  which  extez^  themselves  all  through 


*  House  of  Comnaons,  November  19lh,  1852. 

t  Arcopagitica. 
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the  country  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  already  in 
Ireland  nineteen  model  agricultural  schools — in  Ulster  eight, 
in  Munster  eight,  in  Leinster  one,  in  Connaught  two. 

In  the  Dublin  Schools  there  are  now  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty  children ;  of  these  five  hundred  are  males,  four  hundred 
and  thirty  are  females,  and  three  hundred  are  infants.  In 
religion  seven-eighths  are  Aoman  Catholics,  one-eighth  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  there 
are  six  Jews. 

Those  teachers  in  the  establishment  in  training  to  become 
teachers  in  the  country,  (whose  hours  of  instruction,  except 
on  Saturdays,  are  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three 
in  the  afternoon)  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
being  sixty-five  females,  one  hundred  and  thirty  males ;  of 
these  one-fourth  are  Protestants. 

The  following  is  Sir  Francis  Head's  descriptions  of  his  visit 
to  the  Marlborough  street  Schools : — 

"  There  are  three  schools  for  boys  ;  the  largest,  consisting  of  four 
hundred,  is  divided  into  five  classes.  Over  each  division  is  a  paid 
monitor,  or  pupil  teacher.  Every  division,  according  to  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils,  is  subdivided  into  classes,  over  each  of  which 
is  appointed  a  class  monitor.  On  proceeding  to  the  largest  of  these 
schools  I  entered  a  lofty  room^  eignty  feet  long,  by  fifty  broad,  con- 
taining sixteen  parallel  desks  and  benches,  each  afrording  a  location 
for  eighteen  squatters,  where  I  found  three  Professors,  each  at  the 
same  time  addressing  on  an  average  five  benches  of  boys,  who,  on 
every  question  that  was  asked,  darted  out  their  ai'ms  in  the  sharp, 
quick  way  already  described.  On  one  exalted  desk  at  the  further, 
extremity  of  the  room  was  inscribed*  on  a  large  black  slate — 

Lei9ontfor  the  14M  August. 

1 .  Grapimar.  ^ 

2.  OeQ^aphy.    . 
3»  Spelling, 

*'  As  I  have  prevk^usly  explained,  they  had  not  only  correctly  to 
spell  on  aslaU  whaterrer  word  iras  pronounced  to  them,  but  also  to 
write  the  meaning  of  it.  On  the  slates  of  three  boys  sitting  in  a  row 
I  saw  the  following  words  inscribed  simultaneously :-». 

"Crab — ^Beloings  to  the  third  class  of  animals,^  called  Crustacea." 

"  The  Cro5— Belongs  to  the  class  dalfed  Crudtaicea." 

"  The  Crab — Belongs  to  that  class  of  animals  called  Crustacea.** 

"  1  was  afterwards  shown  several  of  their  books,  in  many  of  which, 
over  admirable  writing,  there  appeared,  justly  written  by  the  Pro- 
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feasor^  the  two  words^ '  Very  good  '—a  testimonial  hlghlj  prized,  I 
was  informed,  bj  the  boys*  parents.     All  of  a  sudden,  with   a  great 
noise,  the  whole  of  the  scholars  arose  from  their  seats,  and.  as  aooa 
as  they  stood  erect,  the  Professor  put  them  through  aU  sorts  of  move- 
meuts  ;  made  them  jump— fold  arms— turn  this  way»  then  the  other; 
at  last,  the  hour  for  recreation  having  arrived,  in  regular  procession 
they  were  marched  out ;  and  as  with  joyous,  intelligent  counteoanceSi 
they  one  close  to  the  other  passed  me  m  lock  step,  I  could  not  help 
feefing  how  triumphantly  they  contradicted  the  opinion  which  has 
often  so  unjustly  been  expressed,  that  Irishmen  instinctively  rebel 
against  discipline.     In  a  few  minutes  these  boys  were  in  theur  plav- 
yard,  and  by  the  time  I  could  get  to  it  I  found  them  not  only  in  fiJI 
enjoyment,  but  in  full  chorus — for  they  were  singing  toeetfaer  very 
prettily  as  well  as  playing.     Some  were  swinging ;  some  naiyiqg  bf 
their  hands  on  five  different  bars,  on  one  of  which  a  merr^  lane  boy, 
with  a  countenance  beamuiff  with  happiness^  was  suspendii^  himself 
by  his  crutch.     The  top  of  a  single  post,  for  leap-frog,  was  beautl- 
fully  polished  by  the  innumerable  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  cloth  ind 
corduroy,  which  rapidly  passed  over  it.     In  a  shed  seTcral  were 
playing  at  fives.     At  the  first  glance  the  scene  was  one  of  apparent 
confusion,  but  on  analysis  1  very  shortly  discovered  the  metibod  that 
pervaded  it.    For  instance,  close  to  the  lofty  pole  around  the  bottom 
of  which  four  boys  were  joyously  whirling,  only  ocoasionally  touching 
the  ground  with  their  feet,  I  observed  a  line  of  candidates  for  ths 
fun,  patiently  standing  in  succession  one  behind  the  other,  so  as 
without  contention  to  enjoy  the  ropes  each  in  their  torn.    In  another 
portion  of  the  yard  were  to  be  seen  two  rows  of  about  twelve  beji 
each,  with  their  stomachs  pushing  hard  against  their  neighbow's 
backs,  their  faces  being  all  directed  to  one  of  two  pumps,  at  which 
thev  were  desirous  in  their  turn  to  drink.     At  each  pump,  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  there  stood,  in  charge  of  its  iron  saucer  and  duyn, 
a  young  monitor^    At  the  entranoe-door  of  the  play-ground^  there 
was  also  a  janitor  of  about  the  same  age.    In  a  neig&oazing  roen 
I  found  a  congregation  of  infants  on  benches  raised  one  above 
another,  merrily  singing  a  tune,  into  which  had  been  artfully  slipped 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  multiplication  table,  and  as  this  medidnt 
evidently  made  them  very  shortly  more  or  less  drowsy  (I  saw  one  tiny 
sinner  from  the  bottom  of  her  soul  give  a  decided  yawn,)  the  tBadur 
artfully  revived  them  by  saying  very  softly,  *I^b  take  ameiier 
9leep  r  on  which,  with  great  glee,  they  all  threw  themselves  back- 
wards, an  exertion  and  a  joke  combined,  which  on  thur  bdng 
ordered  to  awake,  completely  revived  them.    One  little  gn*!,  how- 
ever,  of  about  two  yewe  oki,  who  had  over^  acted  the  pwt,  Knaoied 
•onnd  aeleep ;  and  as,  with  her  tiny  mouth  o)ies«  her  gioaty  flaaoa 
hair  lay  wild  and  loose  upon  her  rosy  cheeka,  I  strongly  faU  bow 
unconscious  she  was  of  the  parental  endeavours  which  the  Lford* 
Lieutenant,  together  with  Commissioners,  the  Archbishop  of  Dnhlm, 
ttie  Archbishop  Murray,  Lord  Bellew,  the  Lord  GhanceUor,  the 
Bishon  of  Meath,  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  andothen 
of  the  highest  attainments  in  Irehmd,  were  making  to  imptft,  not  only 
to  her,  but  to  511,239  other  children  throt^hout  Irelan4t  isK&atiM 
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babits  of  cleanliness  and  obedience,  as  also  the  inestimabio  advan* 
tages  of  an  admirable  education.  And  yet  I  could  not  help  repeating 
to  myself  how  lamentable  is  the  reflection,  that  while  at  an  annuiS 
expenditure  of  £164,.577>  Parliament  is  assisting  this  great  work^ 
the  Commissioners,  although  they  hare  benevolently  spared  no  pains 
in  giying  to  the  children  they  have  undertaken  to  educate  every 
tempora  assistance  that  ingenuity  could  possibly  desire,  cannot  to 
this  day  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  admission  of  the  Bible, 
or  even  n  the  construction  of  any  simple  Christian  prayer,  in  which 
the  rising  generation  of  Irijih,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  might  be 
taught  to  unite !  In  short,  to  the  discredit  of  both  religions,  these 
children  who  are  taught  so  innocently  to  join  together  '  with  heart 
and  voice,'  in  a  harmonious  song  of  national  homage  to  their 
Sovereign,  are  literally  by  the  dark  rules  of  the  institution — which 
« exclude  from  the  general  school  all  catechism^  and  books  inculcat- 
ing pecututr  religious  opinions  * — strictly  forbidden  from  exclaiming 
together  with  similar  unanimity — 

'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  Peace«  Good- will 

towards  men.* '" 

Sir  rnneis  Head  appears  quite  unable  to  decide  whether 
he  shall  give  the  palm  to  our  Educational  or  to  our  Police 
Establishments,  Few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware 
of  the  economy,  domestic  and  external,  of  those  stalwart  guar- 
dians  of  the  peace^  bound  in  blue  cloth  and  lettered  in  white 
cotton,  who  protect  our  city  and  its  people.  In  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  there  are  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
nine  men ;  these  are  divided  into  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four 
constables,  twenty  supernumeraries,  one  hundred  and  three 
sergeants,  and  twelve  detectives.  The  average  height  of  the 
men  is  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  in  the  B  division,  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  men,  six  feet  is  the  lowest  standard. 
A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  under  twenty-six  years  of 
age  and  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height ;  he  must  also  be  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  pay  of  sergeants  and  detectives,  p«r 
week,  is  21  shillings^  of  constables  of  first  class  16s.  9d.  of 
constables  of  second  class  15  shillings,  of  third  class  lis.  6d. 
(d  supernumeraries  7  shillings.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in 
the  MeiaopoUtan  Police  there  are  veiy  few  Dublin  men,  as  the 
Commissioners  select,  in  preference,  countrymen  into  whose 
religion  they  never  enquire.  lu  the  Dublin  force  there  is  one 
old  soldier,  and  one  Attorney.  The  Metropolitan  Police  ioxc^, 
or  the  constabulary,  never  quarrel  amongst  themselves^  religion 
and  politics  are  tabood,  and  although  we  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  they  were  implicated  in  the  attempted  insurrection  of  the 
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year  1848^  we  think  that  their  conduct  in  that  wietchedlj 
foolish  transaction  proved  the  falsity  of  the  charge. 

Of  the  Police  establishments  in  l;ablin,  the  following  is  Sir 
Francis  Head's  account : — 

'*  There  are  sixteen  station-hoiues  in  Dablin*  with  m  clock  in  eftch, 
by  the  assistance  of  which,  at  the  same  instant,  sixteen  relief  are 
thrown  oat  over  a  surface  of  fortj-four  square  miles.     The  whole 
is  governed  by  two  commissioners/  one  civil,  and  the  other,  militarr, 
whose  office  is  in  the  Castle.     In  the  police  store,   within  its  pqre- 
cincts,  I  found  a  number  of  trophies  that  had  been  obtjuoed  hj  the 
force.    Among  them  was  the  tricolor  flae  given  by  eert^n  Paris 
ladies  of  easy  political  virtue  to  Mr.  Meagher,  and  captured  in  the 
summer  of  1848 ;  a  black  flag,  with  the  £u*p  of  Ireland  in  white ; 
another  black  flag,  tastefully  ornamented  with  the  words,  '  Famine 
and  Pestilence ;'  pikes  of  various  sorts,  for  catting  bridles,  maim- 
ing  horses,  spitting  Protestants,  &c.  &c. :  lastly,  a  human  skull, 
which,  durine  the   State  Trials  in   1648,  had  been  hnn^  on  the 
knocker  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  as  a  reminder.    I 
also  observed  a  lot  of   very  efficient  extra  weapons,  in  case  the 
police  tnmcheons  should  prove  insuffioient,  consisting   of  swords, 
ship  cutlasses,  with  iron  handles ;  and  lastly,  as  the  strongest  dose 
in  the   Dublin  police  pharmacopoeia,   short     detonatine   muskets 
with  brown  barrels.     In  the  clothing  store  I  found  piled  in  masses 
great- coats,  trousers,  and  oil-skin  capes,  with  a  quantity   of  mat- 
tresses, stuffed  with  cocoa-nut  fibre.  From  the  Castle,  the  reaideiiee 
of  Vice-Royalty,  Colonel  Brown  was  good  enough  to  accompany  me 
to  the  <  Old  Bishop's  Palace,*  now  the  principal  establishmoit  of 
the  police,  consisting  of  a  plot  of  ground  and  buildings  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.     In  one  stable,  as  clean,  and,  I  may  add,  as  smart 
as  a  London  livery  stable,  I  found  twenty  capital,  well-bred  horses, 
belonging  to  the  mounted  force,  every  man  of  which  is  well  trained 
to  the  use  of  the  bright  arms  he  bears.     The  sets  of  haraess  be- 
longing to  four  large  vans  in  which,  as  in  Lond<Hi,  prisoners  are 
conveved  to  the  police  courts,  and  from  thence  to  the  gaols,  were 
as  highly  polished  and  burnished  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  gen* 
tleman's  carriage.     On  entering  the  largest  of  the  buildings  I  found 
a  school  for  recruits,  in  which  they  improve  their  writing,  aad  also 
learn  by  heart  a  '  Catechism,'  in  which  u  Y&rj  clearly  expounded  to 
them,  that  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  neighbour  is  to  conduct  him 
(raietly  to  the  nearest  station  whenever  he  is  disorderly— carry  him 
there  when  he  happens  to  be  unable  to  stand— force  him  there  when 
he  resists --and  handcuff  him  whenever  he  Is  what  is  professioiiaDy 
termed  *  violent.'    From  the  school  I  proceeded  to  a  room  where 
I  found  twenty  fine,  KOod*lookinff,    powerful   country   lads,    with 
large  white  teeth  and  clean  ruddy  faces,  seated  with  a  dinnar  before 
them,  and  with  heaps  of  potatoes  which  certain^  appeared  to  me 
altogether  enough  to  choke  them.     But  they  were  not  only  leami^ 
to  eat  a  Rood  meal,  but  how  to  eat  it  in  clean  clothes,  with  a  clean 
knife  and  fork,  off  a  clean  table-cloth ;  in  short,  with  a  probationary 
pay  of  a  shilling  a  day,  they  were  undergoing  the  agrem>]e  process 
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of  being  introduced  to  a  new  system  of  life,  in  which  they  were  not 
only  to  display  good  behaviour^  but,  like  FaUtaff's  wit,  to  be  the 
cause  of  good  behaviour  in  others.     Here,  again,  the  members  of 
the  two  religions  were  intermingled  in  most  happy  communion,  and, 
•s  one  large  mealy  potato  after  another  disappeared,  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  keenest  observer  even  to  guess  whether  they  had 
been  devoured  before  his  eyes  by  a  Protestant  or  by  a  Catholic ;  in* 
deed,  so  easily  are  these  recruits  made  to  harmonize  together  on 
this  pointy  that  on  Friday,  they,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  police 
fbrce,  often  comfortably  dine  together  on  fish ;  in  short,  the  preju- 
dices which  great  statesmen  fancy  to  be  insuperable,  they  readilv  an- 
nihilate by  mastication.     The  bed-rooms  were  lofty,  airy,  with  floors 
as  clean  as  women's  hands  could  make  them ;  in  fact,  it  is  by  the 
bands  of  old  women,  hired  by  the  force,  that  they  are  cleaned. 
After  goin?  through  several,  we  came  to  those  in  which  a  hundred 
men  who  had  been  on  night  duty  were  lying,  with  nearly-dosed 
shutters,  fast  asleep.    On  opening  these  doors,  and  standing  for  a 
few    seconds  at  the  threshold,  I  beheld    before  me,  in   twilight* 
under  bed-clothes,  a  series  of  large  lumps  of  men,  all  apparently 
more  or  less  exhausted  by   fatigue.     Here  and  there  a  very  great 
eve  would  open — stare  a  httle — ^gpradually  become  fishy — and  then 
close.     Occasionally  a  pair  would  unequally  open,  until  the  owner  of 
one  set,  as  if  half  aghast,  actually  raised  his  huffe  head  from  his 
pillow.     Not  wishing  to  disturb  tne  poor  fellow,  I  instantly  slowly 
retired  backwards,  leaving  him  to  recite  to  his  comrades  in  the 
morning  that  he  had  dreamt  he  had  seen  '  the  Oolonel'  gazing  at 
him,  accompanied  by  an  inquisitive  stranger,  who  appeared  to  be 
taking  his  picture.     In  a  very  neat  small  room  I  visited  a  first  class 
sergeant,  who,  besides  possessing  a  wife   and  daughter  of   very 
pleasing  appearance,  has  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  the  savings- 
bank.     On  his  table  I  observed  a   large  Bible,    and  as  the  good 
book,  I  felt  sure,  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  sum  that  had  been 
saved,  I  ascertained  on  inauiry  that  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
Dublin  police  have  in  savmgs  banks  no  less  a  sum  than  £20,000. 
As  in  the  Constabulary,  no  married  man  is  admitted  into  the  corps ; 
nor  Ls  any  member  of  it  afterwards  allowed  to  marry,  unless  he  is 
the  possessor  of  £40 ;  the  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Cupid  has  to 
teach  a  Dublin  policeman  is  to  put  by  a  sixpence — to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration sixteen  hundred  times,  and  then  apply  for  his  licence.     To 
the  force  is  attached  a  fire  brigade,  with  a  magnificent  engine,  under 
the  special  direction  of  an  acting  sergeant,  fourteen  firemen  (from 
the  mounted  police),  and  twenty  of   the  recruits  who  work  the 
pumps.'* 

In  the  book  before  us  Sir  Prancis  Head  has,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  space  to  what  he 
entitles  "  My  Tour  /'  and  he  proves  how  much  injury  may  be 
done,  how  many  false  impressions  may  be  created,  by  one  who, 
with  professed  ignorance,  a  quick  mind  and  a  ready  pen,  will 
commit  his  theories  and  impressions  to  the  press,  even  though 
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actuated,  as  we  believe  Sir  FraDcis  Head  to  lure  been,  by 
the  most  honest  intentions.    No  man  can  write  truly  of  Ire- 
land who  comes  to  it  armed  with  a  steel  pen,  burthened  by 
note  and  sketch-books,  and  crammed  with  the  information 
contained  in  Parliamentary  blue  books.    The  Inst  people 
have  grown  so  weary  of  twaddling  tourists,  and  have  become 
so   disgusted  with  rampant,  one-sided,  theoretical,  note-book 
compilers,  that  they  experience  a  species  of  semi,  or  bastard, 
patriotic  glow  whilst  mis-leading  a  man  whom  they  oooaider 
may  ridicule,  misrepresent,  or  blunder  all  connected  with  them 
and  with  their  country.    We  solemnly  protest,  that  in  oar 
judgment,  since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Arthur  Young, 
and  of  old  Wakefield,  no  book,  save  "  The  Saxon  in  Ire- 
land,'^'' has  appeared  which  afforded  the  slightest,  fair^  reliable 
well-intentioned,  or  accurate  information  upon  the  social  and 
political  state  of  the  country.    Mr.  James  Grant  blundered 
about  us,  Mr.  Thackeray  sneered  at  us,  and  all  the  respectable 
anility  of  the  kingdoms  has  been  edified,  and  horrified,  in  turn, 
by  accounts  of  our  scenery,  our  patience,  our  famines,  and 
our  murders.     If  the  English  people  would  know  this  country 
as  it  really  is,  they  must  visit  us  and  judge,  each  man,  for 
himself.    Englishmen,  well  meaning  and  honest,  come  to  Ire- 
land, guided  by  '*  ^'  Hand-Books,''  and  franked  by  the  railww 
companies  for  a  fortnight's  run  through  our  beautiful  land. 
Some  leave  us  dissatisfied,  but  the  vast  majority  are  delighted. 
Delighted  despite  twaddling  tourists,  despite  the  poverty  of 
our  people,  despite  the  facl^  that  we  speak  the  same  language 
as  themselves,  and  can  offer  no  such  exotic  attractions  as  the 
Rhine  or  Switzerland  afford  in  their  sour  wines,  high  jvioea^ 
goitres,  cretins,  tongue-knotting  languages,  and  other  verna- 
cular peculiarities,  which  seduce  the  EngUsh  tourist  by  their 
novelty.    Men  and  women  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  Fraiio^ 
and  Germany  so  often  that  the  show  places  of  these  oountcies 
are  to  them  as  familiar  as  Begent  street  or  Hyde  Park,  are 
as   ignorant  of    Ireland,  its  scenery,   its  lakes,  its  moun^ 
tains,  and  its  coast,  as  if  the  country  were  situated  upon  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

Whilst  wandering  with  ChUde  Harold  through  all  the  gat» 
geous  lands  in  which  his  Pilgrimage  was  made;  whilst  awed 
by  the  majesty  of  the  moon-ht  Co&eum ;  whilst  wondering  at 
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the  grandeur  of  St.  Peter's ;  whilst  musing  by  the  Tomb  at 
Arqua;  whikt  recalling  the  glory  of  Greece  by  the  Acropolis; 
whilst  glowing  in  the  pride  of  manhood  at  the  recollection  of  the 
great  fight  of  Marathon ;  whilst  glorying  at  Waterloo  in  the 
achievements  of  the  dead  hero  Wellington,  and  in  his  never 
dying  fame ;  whilst  musing  with  Byron  upon,  and  amongst,  all 
the  worlds  of  beauty  and  of  greatness,  whose  names  swell  in  the 
glorious  diapason  of  hismagicand  immortal  Hymn — Englishmen 
should  remember  that  in  this  land,  so  wretched  and  so  despised, 
ate  the  scenes  whose  names,  whose  memories,  and  whose 
associations,  gave  life  and  fire  to  that  fancy  which  glows  in  the 
Irish  Melodies,  and  which  makes  those  Melo£es  vibrate 
through  every  heart,  save  that  which  could  continue  spiritless 
at  Marathon,  or  godless  at  lona. 

That  Englishmen  are  learning  to  appreciate  this  country  at 
something  approaching  its  real  value,  is  a  truth  becoming 
every  day  more  evident,  and  as  we  advance  in  edacation  and 
in  self  reUanoe,  the  English  government  will  advance  in  just 
legislation,  will  suit  its  laws  to  our  improved  condition,  and 
no  longer  rely>  as  Sydn^  Smith  said,  ''  upon  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors-^tfae  usual  topic  whenever  the  folly  of  their 
descendants  is  to  be  defended/'  Every  tourist,  and  every 
tour  writing  author,  should  be  encouraged — encouraged  to 
write  the  truth,  and  to  see  the  truth ;  if  he  fall  into  error 
whilst  stating  his  ignorance,  as  does  Sir  Francis  Head,  he 
riiould  be  corrected  with  fairness,  and  his  mistakes  should 
be  shown  him,  not  as  if  he  were  a  scoundrel  writing  as  a 
bookseUer  B  hack,  but  rather  as  a  gentleman  who  teUs  the 
truth  so  far  as  he  knows  it.  We  think  that  Sir  Francis  is 
quite  incapable  of  writing  a  falsehood,  we  know  that  he  has 
rallen  into  many  errors — but,  the  old  adage,  ^^  Amicus  Plato, 
Amicus  Socrates,  et  magis  arnica  Veritas,''  compels  us  to 
assert  that  his  Tour  is  neither  useless  nor  deserving  of  the 
^eat  reprobation  with  which  it  has  been  received.  We  think 
Irishmen,  by  their  abuse  and  recrimination  of  each  other,  have 
done  their  country  much  more  harm,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
than  Sir  Francis  can  possibly  accomplish.  We  are  not  his 
apologists,  or  his  defenders,  we  merely  treat  him  justly.  If 
he  wrote  wilfully,  a  falsehood,  we  should  be  the  first  to  expose 
his  scoundreli^n,  and  to  cry  with  Emilia — 

"  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Bot  half  a  grain  a  day  I  he  lies  to  the  heart" 
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We  have  been  so  much  misrepieseDted  in  this  ooontiy,  hj 
all  classes  of  English  tonrists,  that  we  have  grown  jealous  of 
every  man  who  comes  to  visit  us  in  a  book-making  homor ; 
and  yet  we  know  of  few  authors  better  calculated  to  compQc^ 
or  to  composCj  an  agreeable^  and  at  the  same  time  oscful,  book 
upon  Ireland^  than  Sir  Francis  Head.  It  has  been  observed 
of  the  work  before  us  that  it  is  not  valuable  for  its  matta,  or 

J'uat  in  its  tone,  but  in  our  minds  those  who  thus  critidae  ''A 
brtnight  in  Ireland''  forget  the  title,  and  would  expect  to 
find  exciting  interest  in  "Euclid"  or  logical  acumen  and  pro- 
found reasoning  in  "  Monte  Cirisio"  The  book  is  a  sketchy, 
off-hand  production,  meant  for  fire-side  reading,  or  calculated 
to  relieve  the  ennui  of  a  long  railway  or  steam-boat  journey. 
It  contains  details  of  various  institutions  of  the  country  which 
must  be  new  and  interesting  to  very  many  readers^  and  to 
those  who  love  to  dabble  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Irish  dee- 
tion  politics,  or  who  desire  to  obtain  matter  for  argument 
against  the  Boman  Catholic  Priests,  and  Maynooth  education, 
"Part  n.''  of  the  "Fortnight"  will  prove  eminently  usefoL 
To  the  majority  of  Irish  readers,  Protestant  and  Boman 
Catholic,  it  may  seem  only  book-making,  but  they  should  re- 
member that  to  Englishmen  who  are  not  obliged  to  live  in  that 
state  of  pugnacious  religion,  aggressive  Christian  piety,  or 
militant  faith,  to  which  we,  in  Ireland,  are  unhappily  inured, 
the  letters  and  speeches  reprinted  by  Sir  Francis  Head  may 
not  be  quite  so  unacceptable.  However,  we  understand  that 
this  portion  of  the  book  has  injured  its  sale  in  tJiia  country. 
For  ourselves,  we  wish  the  author  had  added  another  "  Fort- 
night to  that  spent  amongst  us,  and  had  omitted  the  latter 
portion,  for  the  insertion  of  an  account  of  our  city,  (A  our 
military  establishments,  and  of  our  few  manufactories. 

In  the  supplemental  chapter  to  the  Tour,  under  the  tide 
of  "  Evidence  collected  by  Myself,"  Sir  Francis  gives  aooie 
rather  appalling  sketches  of  headings  to  threatemng  no- 
tices, with  copies  of  various  alarming  directions  served  by 
Captam  Bock  upon  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Theses  however, 
can  be  novel  only  to  EngUsh  readers,  and  our  author  winds 
up  his  book  bv  a  glowing  kudation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
m  which,  we  believe,  many  readers  will  join.  In  bidding  Sir 
Francis  adieu,  we  think  it  right  again  to  add,  that  although  he 
has  made  many  blunders,  yet  that  they  arise  from  ignorance, 
never  from  perversion  ;  and  whilst  Irishmen  may  learn  some- 
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thing  from  bis  pages^  EDglishmen  will  discover  much  with 
which  it  is  advisable  they  snould  be  acquainted.  We  hope  to 
find  Sir  Francis  at  Christinas,  next  year,  describing  our  Na- 
tional Exhibition;  the  "  Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts" 
may  serve  him  as  a  model.  We  advise  him  to  come  provided 
with  letters  of  introdaction,  and  thus  he  will  know  all,  and 
gness  nothing ;  the  more  he  knows  of  Ireland  the  better  he 
will  like  it,  and  in  the  converse  of  Balzac's  thought,  may  find 
his  epigraph— ''P/w  anjuge^phu  an  aime!^ 


AET  VI.— THACKERAY'S  ''  ESMOND.'' 

The  History  of  Henry  JSamondy  &q.y  a  Colonel  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  Her  Majeity,  Queen  Anne.  Written  by  himself, 
London:  Printed  for  Smith,  Elder,  &  Company,  over 
against  St  Peter's  Church,  in  Comhill,  1852. 

Settling  down,  in  his  ripe  age,  on  the  estate  of  Castlewood, 
in  Virginia;  (so  called  after  the  family  seat  in  England,)  which 
was  b^towed  upon  his  ancestors  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  return 
for  the  services  suffered  by  them  in  the  unhappy  monarch's 
cause.  Colonel  Henrv  Esmond,  eschewing  the  titles  of  Vis- 
count Castlewood  ana  Marquis  of  Esmond,  which,  of  right,  he 
might  have  borne  (as  will  subsequently  appear),  bethought 
himself  of  composing  the  memoirs  of  his  early  life,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, recorded  at  length  the  history  of  the  various  tran- 
sactions, in  which  he  had  been  an  actor.  His  aatobiography 
was  edited  by  his  grand-daughter,  Sachel  Esmond  Warrmgton, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  in  the  year  1778,  sub- 
sequently to  his  death.  It  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  as  by 
an  author  relating  the  adventures  of  a  third  person ;  bat  a 
heightened  interest  is  occasionally  elicited  by  the  adoption, 
though  after  a  somewhat  abrupt  and  confused  fashion,  of  the 
first  person ;  and  "  we"  and  '^  I"  usurp  the  throne  of  "  he," 
at  revolutionary  intervals,  the  grammatical  dynasties  being,  in 
turn,  expelled  and  recaUed,  as  the  whim  takes  our  Colonel 
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A  more  grievous  objection  preaents  itself  in  the  transpositum 
of  periods  of  time — a  difficulty  of  a  aerioos  character  at  ^le 
outset,  where  we  might  have  been  spared  every  obstacle  to 
the  clear  understanding  of  a  work  whose  style  is  cast  in  the 
mould  of  a  bygone  age,  and  does  not  help,  bat  rath»  retards 
the  progress  of  a  nineteenth-century  reader,  aoeuatomed  to 
dispatch  in  the  forced  march  of  a  nighf  a  perusal,  if  need  be^ 
his  three  volumes  of  traversable  romance.  Thns,  in  our  hero's 
memoirs.  Temp.  GuL  IL,  Temp.  Oar,  IL,  Tanp.  Joe.  ILf 
and  other  Temps  beside,  revel  in  rebellion  against  the  lawfully 
constituted  authority  of  orderly  chronology.     We  are  intro- 
duced to  Esmond  in  his  bovhoodt  in  a  pretty  scene  at  Gastlewood 
in  1691 ;  a  pedigree  of  the  Esmond  family  intervenes,  cany- 
ing  us  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  m^t 
more  properly  have  commenced  the  work ;   the  history  of 
Esmond's  childhood  succeeds,  which  should  have  preceded 
that  of  his  boyhood;  and  it  is  not  till  the  middle  of  the  firrt 
volume,  that  we  are  graciously  permitted  to  ait  down  with  the 
characters  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  150  pages  ago, 
and  which  we  then  hoped  to  cultivate,  unmolested  by  a  chap- 
ter from  the  peerage,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  quite  another  set 
of  characters,  whose  undoubted  right  to  eject  might  never 
have  been  invidiously  put  in  force,  bad  not  Mr.  Thackeray  in* 
vested  our  friends  of  the  first  chapter  with  a  wrongful  posses- 
sion.    Hardly  presented  to  the  f&wtih  Yiscount  Gastlewood 
and  his  lovely  and  amiable  Yiscountessi,  we  are  discttaposed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  third  Yiscount  0.  and  kU  unlovdhr  and  un- 
amiable  Countess.    Their  intrusion  reads  as  if  we  had  fallea 
asleep    over  the  book,  and  dreamed  of  them,    awaking  to 
find  the  third  Lord,  and  his  young  wife,  just  as  they  wera 
when  slumber  overcame  us.    We  are  oampeHed,  therefore— 
with  more  solicitude  for  the  cooafortof  our  reader^  than  Mr. 
Thackerav  has  shown  for  his-*-^to  unravd  this  tangled  Adn,  and, 
ill  the  old-fashioned  way,  to  "  begin  at  the  beginnings"  omit- 
ting the  family  pedigree,  however,  and  ignoring  all  the  Doro- 
theas,   Georges,    Henrys,    Francises,    Su8ta<^,     Eamonds^ 
Poyneses,  Tophams,  first  baronet,  first  and  second  Yiscounts^ 
ana  all  other  scions  and  relatives  of  the  house  of  Esmond, 
save  such  as  our  autobiographer  was  personally  acquainted 
with. 

In  this  story,  of  Henry  Esmond,  there  is  what  the  young 
ladies  call  a  "  mystery.*'    For  many  years  our  hero  passed  for 
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the  illegitimate  son  of  Thomas^  third  Yiscoimt  Castlewood. 
To  him  sacceeded  Francis,  the  fourth  Viscount  C. ;  and  it  was 
upon  the  death-bed  of  the  latter  that  he  revealed  to  poor 
Harry  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Harry  was  the  lawful  heir  of 
his  father,  the  third  Viscount,  who  was  married  a  few  weeks 
before  the  former^s  birth,  to  Harry's  mother,  a  Flemish  girl  of 
low  extraction.  Abandoned  and  deceived  by  her  husband,  she 
retired  into  a  convent,  and  died  there.  Her  relatives  took 
chai^ge  of  the  child,  and  being  expelled  from  the  continent  as 
heretics,  fled  to  England,  and  settled  there.  From  their 
humble  home  at  Ealing,  the  boy  was  taken  to  Castlewood,  in 
the  county  of  Hants,  by  a  Jesuit  named  Holt,  chaplain  to 
Thomas,  Viscouhi  Castlewood;  but  his  legitimacy  was  at 
first  known  only  to  his  £ather>  to  the  Viscountess,  to  Francift 
Esmond,  (who  wrongfully  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates) 
and  to  the  Jesuit  father,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  nor,  till  an 
advanced  period  of  the  story,  was  this  mystery  made  known  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Gastlewood  family — namely,  toLadv 
Ihrancis  Esmond,  to  her  son  Frank,  who  succeeded  the  fourth 
Viscount,  and  to  her  daughter,  Beatrix  Esmond.  The  motives 
of  this  concealment  are  not  assigned  with  sufficient  clearness. 
A  feeling  of  shame  on  the  part  of  Esmond's  father,  arising  out 
of  his  consciousness  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  mother,  whose 
heart  he  had  broken  by  the  most  disgraceful  treachery ;  and 
the  influence  of  his  second  wife,  his  kinswoman,  Isabel 
Esmond,  who  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  giving  her  husband 
an  heir  (she  had  had  a  child  by  him  who  died  in  infancy) ,  would 
appear  to  ofier  a  somewhat  satisfactory  solution  of  the  riddle. 
Se  that  as  it  may,  Harry  lived  at  Castlewood  during  his  father*8 
life,  in  the  assigned  position  of  his  illegitimate  son,  received  the 
rudiments  of  learning  from  his  kind  protector,  Father  Holt, 
aind  was  bred  by  him  in  the  Catholic  religion.  His  father, 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  was  succeeded 
by  that  nobleman's  cousin,  Colonel  Francis  Esmond,  married 
to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Francis,  subsequently  Lord  Casttewood,  and  Beatrix,  of  whom 
more  hereafter.  Harry  continued  to  reside  it  Castlewood,  a 
dependent  on  their  bounty,  and  was  treated  by  the  amiable 
Lady  Castlewood  with  all  the  affection  which  her  own  son 
might  have  claimed.  As  the  boy  grew  up  to  manhood,  she 
conceived  for  him  a  tender  regard,  strangely  compounded  <d  the 
love  of  a  mother  for  a  son,  and  of  the  fondness  of  a  woman 
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for  her  lover.  This  passion  fully  developed  itself  after  her 
hosband's  death;  and^  despite  of  the  dangerous  liyalry  of 
Lady  Castlewood's  own  daughter,  Beatrix,  was  finally  requited 
by  our  hero,  who  married  tne  Yiscoont^  In  advanced  hfe. 
The  character  and  life  of  this  lady  constitute  the  key-stone 
of  the  story ;  and  we  shall  take  occasion  to  offer  some  observa^ 
tions  on  the  subject,  where  they  may  claim  to  be  introduced 
with  effect  and  propriety.  At  present,  we  must  proceed  with 
a  skeleton  narrative  of  the  adventures  related  by  our  autobio- 
grapher.  He  studied  at  CSambridge  for  holy  orders,  with  a  view 
to  the  Uving  of  Castlewood  (Lady  Castlewood  conyefted  him 
to  the  Church  of  England) ;  but  had  no  vocation  for  a  jmestly 
life,  and  subsequently  entered  the  army,  serving  with  i^edit  in 
the  wars  of  the  renowned  Marlborough.  The  t^mination'  of 
his  collegiate  studies  found  him  at  Castlewood;  and  about  this 
time,  a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry,  a  celebrity  of  the  last 
century,  Lord  Mohun,  by  name,  was  a  guest  of  Lord  GasUe- 
wood,  whom  he  rained  by  play,  and  whose  wife,  Harry's  pro- 
tectress, he  nnavailingly  attempted  to  seduce.  A  duel  oisned. 
Lord  Mohun  mortally  wounded  Lord  Castlewood.  The  latter 
had^.  for  second  his  kinsman  Harry,  who  was  likewise 
wounded ;  it  being  the  fashion,  at  that  time,  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  of  honour,  that  the  seconds  should  cross  swords,  whilst 
the  principals  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat.  The  dyin^ 
nobleman  made  known  to  Harry  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and 

1)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman,  who  attended  him  in  hk 
ast  moments,  a  written  confession  to  the  same  effect.  Our 
hero  burned  the  document,  and  resolved  that  the  world  should 
thenceforth  be  no  wiser  respecting  him  than  before.  He 
shrank  from  bringing  disgrace  on  his  father's  memory,  and 
on  his  living  relatives,  and  to  them  only  (with  the  exception 
of  young  Frank,  whom  he  allowed  to  assume  the  title  and 
possess  the  family  estates,  and  of  his  sister  Beatrix)  did  he 
reveal  his  knowledge  of  the  great  secret.  One  of  them  knew 
it  already  but  too  well,  the  Dowager  Yiscountess,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  money,  and  procured  him  a  commission.  His 
good  conduct  and  good  fortune  obtained  him  promotion.  He 
returned  to  England,  to  fall  in  love  with  Beatrix ;  but  a  secret 
affection  for  the  mother  lurked  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and, 
when  the  daughter  proved  unworthy,  he  sought  for  consolation 
in  that  bosom  where  he  had  ever  found  it.  He  brii^  the  Yre- 
tender  to  England  about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Queen 
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AoDe;  a  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stnarts  in  the  person 
of  that  Prince  fails  through  his  own  fault ;  the  latter  flies  to 
the  continent  and  is  pursued^  we  may  saj^  by  Beatrix^  who^ 
we  are  given  to  understand^  became  the  mistress  of  the  un- 
crowned king,  betrayed  his  secrets  to  King  Oeorge's  cabinet, 
returned  to  England,  and  married  Thomas  Tusher,  who  got 
the  living  of  Castlewood,  when  Ham  entered  the  army,  and 
who  was  in  time  promoted  to  a  bishopric;  for  George  II. 
''liked  them  old  and  ugly,  like  his  father  before  him,''  we  are 
told,  and  Beatrix  lived  to  be  both  old  and  ugly.  Young 
Ibrank  Esmond,  Lord  Castlewood,  remained  undisturbed  in 

e^ssession  of  rank  and  property ;  his  generous  cousin,  plain 
any  Esmond,  married  Frank's  mother,  and  retired  with  her 
to  the  estate  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia.  Wife,  children, 
grandchildren,  niggers,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  authorship,  made 
happy  and  tranqmlthe  transatlantic  years  of  our  ex-Ck)Ionel's 
existence. 

It  is  now  fitting  to  contemplate  more  nearly  the  characters 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  story.  Foremost,  Lady  Castlewood 
claims  our  attention  ;  and  our  first  duty,  at  this  stage  of  our 
retrospect,  demands  that  we  should  record  our  opinions  of  the 
method  of  treatment  of  her  strange  career,  as  pursued  by  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us.  Both  her  character  and  career 
strongly  savour  of  an  ideal  condition,  presenting  features  such 
as  Bulwer's  pen  would  delight  to  delineate — to  delineate,  too, 
with  a  strength  and  delicacy,  which  we  regret  to  be  of  opinion 
that  Thackeray  has  failed  to  demonstrate  to  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination.  Of  all  men  living,  we  should  have  thought  the 
author  of  Vanity  Fair  should  oe  the  last  to  poach  on  the  manor 
of  the  author  of  Emest  MaUravers.  It  may  with  reason  be 
asserted  that  the  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  a  minute  and 
plain  exposition  of  passion  and  feeling,  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  matter-of-fact  way  in  men  and  women,  such  as  we 
all  have  met,  and  whose  adventures  are  within  the  frontier  of 
actual,  we  might  almost  say,  commonplace  life.  Bawdon 
Crawley  is  a  man  whom,  if  we  do  not  know,  we  might  readily 
make  acquaintance  with ;  and  Blanche  Amory,  with  all  her 
airs  of  sentiment — ^and,  not  the  less  so,  because  of  them — ^is, 
after  her  fashion,  but  a  woman  of  the  world.  Of  Thackeray's 
characters,  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  make  their 
entrances  and  exits  in  quite  a  natural  manner,  and  exhibit 
themselves,  to  the  extent  of  their  assigned  parts  in  the  drama. 
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upon  a  visible,  tangible  stage,  common  to  the  vision  and  bus* 
kius  of  all  of  ns.     But,  in  this  new  book  of  his,  he  has  venimed 
out  of  the  Thackeravan  world,  and  he  most  be  content  to  paj 
the  penalty  of  his  deviation.    This  writer  whose  stiength  k 
Antean,  whilst  his  steps  are  on  his  mother  earth,  stumbles 
with  a  rickettygait  amidst  the  doads  that  bear  Bulw»  firmlj 
up,  when  he  alights  on  his  Olympus  of  the  Imaginative  and 
the  Artificial.    Conceive  a  lady  in  tiie  first  bloom  of  her  as  yet 
scarce  womanly  beauty,  so  voung  iB  she,  so  dehcatdv  £air,  whose 
children — she  is  to  be  decked  out  with  two,  a  girl  and  boy — 
would  seem  rather  to  stand  to  heri  n  the  relationship  of  suter 
and  brother,  than  in  that  mate  intimate  one  with  whieh  ibej 
are  invested.    A  little  timid  boy,  with  the  bar  sinister  of  ha 
husband's  house  upon  his  scutcheon,  appears  upon  the  threshold 
of  her  young  life,  and  claims  her  protection  with  the  voice  of 
his  helplessness  and  his   abandonment,  not  of   his  tongofl^ 
which  has  not  even  courage  to  beg  for  him.     With  a  Vbuk 
for  his  origin,  she  takes  the  boy  into  her  bosom,  and  he  is  as 
her  own  child  henceforth^  for  a  season.    For  a  season,  we  say, 
for  there  comes  a  time,  when  the  shadow  of  an  affecti<Ni  with- 
out a  name  faUs  upon  her  heart.    The  boy  has  becomes 
youth,  and  she  loves  him  more  than  ever.     As  her  child? 
No.     As  her  lover  P    No.    She  is  faithfill  to  her  husband,  so 
far  as  her  will  or  consciousness  have  sway  in  the  matter ;  and 
yet,  it  requires  no  very  penetrative  glance  to  discern  the  auiora 
of  a  timorous  regard,  which  is  one  day  to  expand  into  the 
open  sunshine  of  an  avowed  love ;  but  through  what  shadoira, 
what  interposing  clouds,  what  hope  debyed  I  And  her  daughter 
we  must  now  conceive  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  womanhood, 
for  years  have  flown  fast ;  and  for  her  the  youili,  now  grown 
to  manhood,    entertains   a   devoted   and  passionate   attsci 
ment — ^an  attachment  which,  neverthdeas,  does  not  prevent 
him  from  cherishing  in  his  bosom,  though  unoonseioudy,  the 
germ  of  a  love  for  her  mother,  which  is  destined  to  outgrow 
one  day  the  early  tenderness  for  the  daughter,  and  finally  to 
overshadow  and  push  it  aside,  as  a  thriving  phiutation  may 
lord  it  over  the  grass  of  many  summers.    With  what  exquisite 
ddicacy  might  we  not  reasonably  eixpect  the  manipulation  cf 
so  frail  a  romance  as  this  to  be  acconmmied  I     And  how 
easily  may  we  conceive  such  periloas  cSmnents  rduai^to 
obey  the  necrcHnancer,  and  rebelling  in  sheer  coameness  'jp^'^ 
an  over-tasking  refinement  ?     Our  reasonable  ezpectatioQs 
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have  been  partly  fulfilled,  our  fears  for  the  final  triumph  of 
such  dangerous  magic  fully  realized.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
first  volume  of  Esmond,  Thackeray  has  managed  with  admi- 
rable tact,  and  the  character  of  Lady  Castlewood  has  suffered 
nothing  in  his  hands,  so  far.  But,  as  we  proceed^  the  oppos- 
ing passions  are  marshalled  less  skilfully  ;  the  end  is  more  than 
abruptly  clumsy ;  and  a  pamful  idea  intrudes  itself,  that  the 
hero  might  as  well  have  married  his  mother.  For  the  rest, 
the  gentleness,  and  loving  tenderness  of  her  heart,  and  the 
long  delayed  fruition  of  her  hopes,  (deferred  till  her  advanced 
years,)  strongly  call  to  mind  our  dear  old  friend  Emmy,  in 
Vanity  Fair. 

Her  daughter,  Beatrix,  is  a  reproduction  of  Blanche  Amory; 
only  we  must  note  that  she  does  not  affect  sentiment,  or  write 
verses  like  her  prototype.  Blanche  was  a  blonde  ;  Beatrix 
was  a  "  brown  beauty  /'  but  both  were  clever,  undutiful,  co- 
quettish, brilliant,  accomplished,  worldly-minded,  false ;  indeed 
we  regard  Beatrix  as  the  final  issue  and  last  developement  of 
that  class  of  feminine  character,  of  which  Becky  Sharp,  in 
Vanity  Fair,  was  the  germ,  and  first  representative,  and 
Blanche  the  intermediate  product. 

Her  brother,  young  Lord  Castlewood,  bears  a  very  strong 
family  resemblance  to  Harry  Foker,  except  that  he  is  verjr 
handsome,  and  is  a  soldier,  and  is  not  crossed  in  love.  He  is 
the  fast  man  of  the  book,  is  very  good-natured,  illiterate,  and 
sufficiently  stupid. 

*<  After  quitting  Mons  and  the  army>  and  as  he  was  waiting  for 
a  packet/or  Ostend,  Esmond  had  a  letter  from  his  young  kinsman 
Castlewood  at  Bruxelles,  conveying  intelligence  whereof  Frank  be< 
sought  him  to  he  the  hearer  to  London,  and  which  caused  Colonel 
Esmond  no  small  anxiety. 

"  The  young  scapegrace,  heing  one  and  twenty  years  old,  and  being 
anxious  to  sow  his  '  wild  otes,*  as  he  wrote,  had  married  Mad&* 
moiselle  de  Wertheim,  daughter  of  Count  de  Wertheimi  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Emperor,  and  having  a  post  in  the  Household  of  the  Qq* 
vernor  of  the  Netherlands.  <  P.S.* — the  young  gentleman  wrote^^ 
*  Clotilda  is  older  than  me,  which  perhaps  may  be  objected  to  her  :bat 
I  am  so  old  a  raik,  that  the  age  makes  no  difference,  and  I  am  dei«r« 
mined  to  reform.  We  were  married  at  St.  Qtidale  by  Father  Holt. 
She  is  heart  and  soul  for  the  ^ood  cause.  And  hero  the  cry  is  Vif' 
le-Roy,  which  mv  mother  will  join  in,  and  Trix  too*  Break  this 
news  to  'em  gently  :  and  tell  Mr.  Finch,  my  agent,  to  press  the  peo« 
pie  for  their  rents,  and  send  me  the  ryno  anyhow.  Clotilda  sings, 
and  plays  on  the  Spinet  beautifully.     She  is  a  fair  beauty.     And  if 
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it*8  ft  8oii|  you  shall  stand  Chdfgiiher.  I'm  goinjr  to  lettre  the  araif, 
havioK  had  ern^ef  soldering  \  and  my  Lord  Duke  reoommerndsimtf 
I  shall  pass  the  winter  here ;  and  stop  at  least  until  Clo's  Ijing  in. 
I  call  her  old  do,  but  nobody  else  shall.  She  is  the  dererest  voman 
in  all  Brtu^elles  :  understanding  painting,  mnsicky  poetry,  and  per- 
fect at  cookery  andpuddens*  iborded  with  the  Goont*  that's  how  I 
came  to  know  her.  There  are  four  Counts  her  brothers.  One  an 
Abbey— 'three  with  the  Prince's  army.  They  have  a  lawsuit  for  as 
immenee  fortune  :  but  are  now  in  a  pore  tooy.  Break  this  to  mother^ 
wholl  take  any  thine  from  you.  And  write,  and  bid  Finch  write 
diately.    Hostel  de  I'Aigle  Noire,  Bruxeiles,  Flanders.** 


Isabel  Esmond^  the  Dowager  YiscountesSy  the  second 
of  Harry's  father,  is  an  original — ^the  wreck  of  a  fine  ladj,  and 
ifUrigante  of  the  Merry  Monarch's  Court. 

Amongst  the  family  portraits,  '*  specially  and  in  the  place  of 
honour,  was  Sir  Peter  Lel/s  picture  of  the  Honomabk 
Mistress  Isabella  Esmond,  as  Diana,  in  yellow  satin,  wiUi  a 
bow  in  her  hand,  and  a  crescent  in  her  forehead^  and  dogs 
frisking  about  her.  'Twas  painted  about  the  time  when 
Boyal  Endymions  were  said  to  find  favour  with  this  virgin 
huntress ;  and,  as  goddesses  have  youth  perpetual,  this  one 
beheved  to  the  day  of  her  death  that  she  never  grew  older, 
and  always  persisted  in  supposing  the  picture  was  still  hke 
her/'  We  nave  seen  Sir  Peter  Lely's  portrait  of  the  lady; 
we  shall  now  glance  at  Thackeray's  : — 

**  My  Lady  Viscountess's  face  was  daubed  with  white  and  red  up 
to  the  eyes,  to  which  the  paint  gave  an  unearthly  glare  ;  abe  had  a 
tower  of  lace  on  her  head,  under  which  was  a  bush  of  black  car]»— 
borrowed  curls-^o  that  no  wonder  little  Harry  Bsmond  was  seared 
when  he  was  first    presented  to  her— the  kind  priest    acting  as 
master    of    the    ceremonies    at   the    solemn    introduction  <— and 
he  stared    at  her    with   eyes  almost  as  great    as   her  own,  as 
he  had  stared  at  the  player- woman  who  acted  the  wicked  tragedy- 
queen,  when  the  players  came  down  to  Ealing  Fair.     She  sate  in  a 
great  chair  by  the  fire-corner  ;  in  her  lap  was    a  spaniel  dog  that 
arked  furiously  |  on  a  little  table  by  her  was  her  ladyship's  snniF- 
box  and  her  sugar-plum  box.    She  wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  and 
a  petticote  of  flame-coloured  brocade.     She  had  as  many  rings  on 
her  fingers  as  the  old  woman  of  Banbury  Cross  ;  and  pretty  small 
feet  which  she  was  fond  of  showing,  with  great  ffold  clocks  to  her 
stockingsy  and  white  pantofles  with  red  heels  :  and  an  odour  of  musk 
was  shook  out  of  her  garments  whenever  she  moved  or  quitted  the 
room,  leaning  on  her  tortoiseshell  stick,  little  Fury  b^lfiBg  at  her 
heels." 

Father  Holt  presents  no  features  which  the  reader  has  not 
been  already  taught  by  various  Protestant  writers  to  attribole 
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to  the  JesTiit  of  Jacobite  times.  He  is  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  his  order^  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  James  the 
Second,  and  for  that  of  the  Pretender  subsequently^  for  the 
right  divine  of  the  King,  and  the  right  more  divine  of  the 
Church,  celebrates  Mass  in  secret,  has  secret  cupboards  for 
secret  correspondence,  (part  in  cypher),  secret  passages,  knows 
every  one's  secrets,  and  dons  lay  apparel  at  times,  wearing  plume 
and  sword  with  the  greatest  rufller  of  the  town. 

Viscount  Castlewood,  the  first  husband  of  Harry's  wife, 
was  a  ''fine  old  English  gentleman.''  His  countess  had 
some  reason  to  be  jealous  of  my  lord's  acquaintances,  male 
and  female,  of  his  horses,  hounds,  and  wine-cellar,  which  last 
he  loved  quite  as  much  as  his  lady.  ''  She  was  always  so," 
my  lord  said,  ''the  very  notion  of  a  woman  drives  her  mad. 
1  took  to  liquor  on  that  very  account,  by  Jove,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that;  for  she  can't  be  jealous  of  a  beer-barrel,  or 

a  bottle  of  rum,  can  she.  Doctor  ?    D n  it  look  at  the 

maids — just  look  at  the  maids  in  the  house — (my  lord  pro- 
nounced all  these  words  together — just-look-at-the-maze-in- 
the-house-jever-see-such-maze  ?)  "* 

The  historical  characters  introduced  into  the  book,  are 
principally  Steele,t  Marlborough,  the  Pretender,  Addison, 
and  Swift.  The  two  first  are  admirably  drawn,  the  two  last  we 
must  consider  in  the  light  of  failures.  He  has  managed  to 
make  Addison  somewhat  contemptible — of  course  without 
meaning  to  have  done  so,  and  Swift  he  has  grossly  caricatured, 
meaning  to  do  so.  Where  did  Mr.  Thackeray  learn  that  the 
celebrated  Dean  had  a  brogue  P  Of  Marlborough  Thackeray 
draws  a  magnificent  portrait — with  such  broad,  vigorous, 
masterly  touches — so  replete  with  the  animation  of  life  and 
the  strength  of  repose. 

«'  Our  chief,  whom  a]l  England  and  all  Europe,  saving  only  the 
Frenchmen^  worshipped  almost,  had  this  of  the  god-like  in  him,  that 
he  was  impassible  before  victory,  before  danger,  before  defeat.  Be- 
fore the  greatest  obstacle,  and  the  most  trivial  ceremony ;  before 
a  hundred  thousand  men  drawn  in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaughtered 
at  the  door  of  his  burning  hovel ;  before  a  carouse  of  drunken  Ger- 
man lords,  or  a  monarch's  court,  or  a  cottage  table  where  his  plans 
were  laid,  or  an  enemy's  battery  vomiting  flame  and  death,  and 
strewing  corpses  round  about  him ;  he  was  always  cold,  calm,  re- 

*And  elsewhere  Thackeray  makes  Steele,  drunk  in  bed,  beseech  Mrs. 
Steele,  when  administering  him  a  curtain  lecture,  *<  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  dUtiwUht  officer  in  the  rex  roobt  who  would  overhear  her." 
These  be  shafts  from  Copperfleld>6  quiver. 

t  See  Irish  Quarterly  Revibw,  Vol,  li.  p.  336. 
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solute,  like  fate.      He  perfbrmed  a  treason  or  a  oourtbow ;  be  told 
a  falsehood  as  black  as  S^z,  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  compIimeBt  or 
spoke  about  the  weaU^er.    He  took  a  mistress,  and  left  her  ;  he  be* 
trayed  his  benefactor,  and  supported  him,  or  would  hare  murdered 
him,  with  the  same  calmness  always,  and  haying  no  more  renone 
than  OlothOf  when  she  weaves  the  thread,  or  Lachesb  when  she  cvts 
it.    In  the  hour  of  battle,  I  have  heard  the  Prince  of  S&vojr's  offieers 
saj,  the  Prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort  of  warlike  fnrj ;  Us 
eyes  lighted  up  ;  he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  raginsp ;  he  shrieked 
curses  and  encouragement,  yelling  and  harking  his  bloody  war- 
dogs  on,  and  himself  always  at  the  first  of  the  hunt.     Our  dnke  was 
as  calm  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  as  at  the  door  of  a  drawiag. 
room.     Perhaps  he  could  not  have  been  the  great  man  he  was,  bad 
he  had  a  heart  either  for  love  or  hatred,  or  pity  or  fear,  or  regret, 
or  remorse.    He  achieved  the  highest  deed  of  danng;  or  deepest 
calculation  of  thought,  as  he  performed  the  very  meanest  action  of 
ivhich  a  man  is  capable ;  told  a  lie,  or  cheated  a  fond  woman,  or 
robbed  a  poor  beggar  of  a  half-penny  with  a  like  awfcd  serenity  and 
equal  capacity  of  the  highest  and  lowest  acts  of  our  nature.     His 
qualities  were  pretty  welTknown  in  the  army,  where  there  were  par- 
ties of  all  politics,  and  of  plenty  of  shrewdness  and  wit ;  but  there 
existed  sucn  a  perfect  confidence  in  him,  as  the  first  captain  of  the 
world,  and  such  a  faith  and  admiration  in  his  prodigious  geraioa  and 
fortune,  that  the  very  men  whom  he  notoriously  cheated  of  their 
pay,  the  chiefs  whom  he  used  and  injured->(Tor  he  used  all   men, 
great  and  small,  that  came  near  him,  as  his  instruments  alike,  and 
took  something  of  theirs,  either  some  quality  or  some  property^- 
the  blood  of  a  soldier,  it  might  be,  or  a  jewelled  hat,  or  a  luin<ired 
thousand  crowns  from  a  king,  or  a  portion  out  of  a  starving  sco- 
tineVs  three  farthings ;   or  (when  he  was  young)  a  kiss  from  a 
woman,  and  the  gold  chain  off  her  neck,  taxing  all  he  could  from 
woman  or  man,  and  having,  as  I  have  said,  this  of  the  god-fike  ia 
him,  that  he  could  see  a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  faU»  with  the 
same  amount  of  sympathy  for  either.    Not  that  he  had  no  tears ;  he 
could  always  order  up  this  reserve  at  the  proper  moment  of  battle; 
he  could  draw  upon  tears  or  smiles  alike,  and  whenever  need  was 
for  using  this  cheap  coin.    He  would  cringe  to  a  shoeblack  as  he 
would  flatter  a  mim«ter  or  a  monarch;  be  haughty,  be  humble^ 
threaten,  repent,  weep,  grasp  your  hand  or  stab  yon  whenever  he 
saw  occasion)  But  yet  those  of  the  army,  who  knew  him  beat  and  had 
suffered  most  from  him,  admired  him  most  of  all ;  and  as  lie  rode 
along  the  lines  of  battle  or  gallopped  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
a  battalion  reeling  from  before  the  enemy's  charge  or  shot,  the  faiot- 
ing  men  and  officers  sot  new  courage  as  they  saw  the  splendid  eaha 
oC  his  face,  and  felt  that  his  will  made  them  irresistible." 

Thackeray^  we  think,  has  herein  fairlj  forestalled  Macanky, 
and  has  left  but  little  for  the  latter  to  say,  when  he  comes^to 
write  the  epitaph  of  the  great  commander,  in  some  foith- 
ooming  volame  of  his  histoiy  of  England. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Thackeray  that  there  are  no  Jaco- 
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bites  nowadays.  His  portrait  of  the  Pretender  is  very  uti- 
flattering.  We  shall  see  something  more  of  the  royal  adven- 
turer^ before  we  close  onr  notice  of  the  work. 

Having  now  presented  oar  reader  with  an  outline  of  Harry 
Esmond's  career^  and  introduced  him  to  the  principal  charac- 
fers  linked  therewith,  our  duty  is  further  to  be  fulfilled 
by  adverting  to  some  few,  at  least,  of  the  more  prominent 
scenes  of  the  storv,  and  quoting  such  extracts  as  we  may  deem 
advisable.  And  herem  Lady  Gastlewood  claims  our  chief  at- 
tention. Attacked  with  small-pox,  she  had  been  disfigured 
so  far  as  to  alienate  her  unworthy  husband's  affections.  The 
change  in  her  life  and  feelings,  when  Lord  Gastlewood  ceased 
to  love  her,  is  very  feeUngly  told  with  impressive  sim- 
plicity. It  is  but  right  to  premise,  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  that  our  estimate  of  the  precise  extent  of  her  dis- 
figurement must  be  realised,  rather  from  its  effects  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  than  by  any  absolute 
standard.  On  her  first  convalescence,  her  beauty  would  appear 
to  have  been  fatally  tarnished,  so  far  as  her  husband's  opinion 
might  be  suffered  to  sway  us  in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  sullen  face  said  even  more  than  her  glass.  But 
she  would  seem  to  have  rallied  considerably,  after  a  time,  and 
Esmond,  who  was  himself  shocked  at  first,  by  the  ravages  im- 
printed by  disease  on  her  once  faultless  face,  finally  came  to 
think  her  as  beautiful  as  her  beautiful  daughter,  Beatrix,  the 
rose  and  glory  of  the  English  court.  We  fear  to  say  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  makes  Lady  Gastlewood  ugly  at  one  period, 
and  handsome  at  another,  according  as  his  purpose  may  re- 
quire ;  however,  this  is  but  the  plam  English  of  it,  our  fears 
notwithstanding. 

"  My  lady's  countenance,  of  which  Harry  Esmond  was  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  changes,  and  with  a  solicitude  of  affection  to  note 
and  interpret  the  signs  of  gladness  or  care,  wore  a  sad  and  depressed 
look  for  many  weeks  after  ner  lord's  return ;  during  which  it  seemed 
as  if,  by  caresses  and  entreaties,  she  strove  to  win  him  back  from  some 
iU-h\miour  be  bad,  and  which  be  did  not  choose  to  throw  off.  In 
her  eagerness  to  please  him  she  practised  a  hundred  of  those  arts 
which  had  formerly  charmed  him,  but  which  seemed  now  to  haye 
lost  their  potency.  Her  songs  did  not  amuse  him  ;  and  she  hushed 
them  and  the  children,  when  in  his  presence.  My  lord  sat  silent  at 
his  dinner,  drinking  greatly,  his  lady  opposite  to  him  looking  fur- 
tively at  his  face,  though  also  speechless.  Her  silence  annoyed  him 
as  much  as  her  speech ;  and  be  would  peevishly  and  with  an  oath, 
ask  her  why  she  held  her  tongue  and  looked  so  glum,  or  he  would 
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rougblj  check  her  when  speaking,  and  bid  her  not  talk  nonaens«. 
It  seemed  as  if,  since  his  return,  nothing  she  could  do  or  say  could 
please  him.  *  *  About  this  time  young  Esmond,  who  had  a  knack 
of  stringing  verses,  tamed  some  of  Ovid's  Epistles  into  rhymes,  and 
broueht  them  to  his  lady  with  delectation.  Those  which  treated  of 
forsaken  women  touched  her  immensely,  Henry  remarked ;  and  whei 
^none  called  after  Paris,  and  Medea  bade  Jaaon  come  back  asain, 
the  lady  of  Gastlewood  sighed  and  said  she  thought  that  part  of  the 
verses  was  the  most  pleasing.  Indeed  she  would  have  chopped  ap 
the  dean,  her  old  father,  in  order  to  bring  her  hoaband  hack  affain. 
But  her  beaatifbl  Jason  was  gone,  as  beautiful  Jasona  will  go,  and  the 

e>or  enchantress  had  never  a  spell  to  keep  him.  *  *  When  Lady 
astlewood  found  that  her  great  ship  had  g^ne  down,  she  began  as 
best  she  might,  after  she  had  rallied  from  the  effect  of  the  loss,  to 
put  out  small  ventures  of  happiness ;  and  hope  for  little  gains  and 
returns,  as  a  merchant  on  'Change  mdocilU  pauperiem  pati,  hanog 
lost  his  thousands,  embarks  a  few  guineas  upon  the  next  ship.  8be 
laid  out  her  all  upon  her  children,  indulging  them  beyond  all  mea- 
sure, as  was  inevitable  with  one  of  her  kindness  of  dispoi^ition ; 
giving  all  her  thoughts  to  their  welfare,  learning  so  that  she  might 
teach  them,  and  improving  her  own  many  natural  gifts  and  feminine 
accomplishments  that  she  might  impart  them  to  her  young  ones.** 

Many  years  afterwards,  at  his  return  to  England  from  abroad, 
his  aant^  the  Dowager,  electrified  him  with  a  strange  piece  of 
intelligence,  that  young  Lady  Gastlewood  was  about  to  many 
Tusher,  the  chaplain  and  vicar  of  Gastlewood.  Esmond  burned 
with  rage,  his  heart  consumed  with  a  secret  jealoo^,  masked 
under  the  specious  guise  of  family  pride,  and  flew  to  Walcote, 
a  seat  of  the  family  where  Lady  Esmond  then  was. 

*'  She  gave  him  her  hand,  her  little  fair  hand  :  there  was  only  her 
marriage  ring  on  it.  The  quarrel  was  all  over.  The  year  of  grief 
and  estrangement  was  passed.  They  never  had  been  separated.  His 
mistress  had  never  been  out  of  his  mind  all  that  time.  No,  not 
once.  No,  not  in  the  prison  ;  nor  in  the  camp  ;  nor  on  shore  before 
the  enemy  ;  nor  at  sea  under  the  stars  of  solemn  midnight,  nor  as  be 
watched  the  glorious  rising  of  the  dawn  :  nor  even  at  the  table  where 
he  sate  carousing  with  friends,  or  at  the  theatre  yonder  where  be 
tried  to  fancv  that  other  eyes  were  brighter  than  hers.  Brighter 
eyes  there  might  be,  and  faces  more  beautiful,  but  none  so  dear— bo 
voice  so  sweet  as  that  of  his  beloved  mistress,  who  had  been  sister, 
mother,  goddess  to  him  during  his  youth— goddess  now  no  more,  for, 
he  knew  of  her  weakness ;  and  by  thought,  by  suffering,  and  that 
experience  it  brings,  was  older  now  than  she  ;  but  more  ibndly 
cherished  as  woman  perhaps  than  ever  she  had  been  adored  as  d^ 
vinity.  What  is  it  ?  Where  lies  it  ?  the  secret  which  makes  one 
little  hand  the  dearest  of  all  ?  *  *  She  smiled  an  almost  wild 
smile,  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  The  moon  was  up  by  this  time,  glit- 
tering keen  in  the  frosty  sky.  He  could  see,  for  the  first  time  now 
clearly,  her  sweet  care-worn  face.    .'  Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  T 
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ahe  continued.  *  It  is  the  29th  of  December — ^it  b  your  birthday  1 
Bat  last  year  we  did  not  drink  it — no,  no.  My  lord  was  cold>  and 
my  Harry  was  likely  to  die  ;  and  my  brain  was  in  a  fever  ;  and  we 
had  no  wine.  But  now — now  you  are  come  af  ain,  bringing  your 
sheaves  with  you,  my  dear.*  She  burst  into  a  wild  flood  of  weeping 
as  she  spoke  ;  she  laughed  and  sobbed  on  the  young  man's  hear^ 
crying  out  wildly, '  brmging  your  sheaves  witli  you — ^your  sheaves 
with  you  r  " 

Bat  there  is  a  rival  at  hand,  no  other  than  Lady  Castlewood's 

daughter,  fieatrix,  the  most  fascinating  beauty  of  her  time. 

The  jealousy  between  the  mother  and  daughter  is  powerfully 

developed. 

**  All  the  roses  of  spring  could  not  vie  with  her  complexion  ;"  (he 
speaks  of  Beatrix  );  *'  Esmond  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything 
lixe  the  sunny  lustre  of  her  eyes.  My  lady  Viscountess  looked 
fatigued,  as  if  with  watching,  and  her  face  was  pale.  Miss  Beatrix 
remarked  those  signs  of  indisposition  in  her  mother,  and  deplored 
them.  *  I  am  an  old  woman,'  says  my  lady>  with  a  kind  smile,  'I 
cannot  hope  to  look  as  young  as  you  do,  mv  dear  1 '  " 

The  reign  of  Beatrix  was  a  trouoled  one.  Her  brother, 
young  Lord  Gastlewood,  was  confidential  over  his  wine  with 
Esmond,  and  told  him  several  qjieer  stories  about  that  young 
lady,  which  proved  her  to  be  a  coquette.  "  Whenever  she 
sees  a  man,  she  makes  eyes  at  him,^  the  too  candid  heir  of 
Gastlewood  says  of  his  sister.  Esmond,  thereupon,  determines 
to  take  his  leave.  There  is  a  strange  parting  scene  between 
Lady  C.  and  him,  and  a  strange  blunder  by  Mr.  Thackeray. 
His  hero,  we  are  told,  had  once  loved  the  Viscountess  as  a 
9iother,  in  the  stead  of  that  mother  he  had  never  known — that 
oiier  feeling  (we  can  find  no  better  phrase  than  just  such  a 
vague  one  to  describe  the  vague)  succeeded  in  its  turn. 
"  T?was  happiness  to  have  seen  her,"  writes  Mr.  Thackeray, 
guiding  Esmond's  pen,  *'  'twas  no  great  pang  to  part ;  2l  filial 
iendemeM,  a  love  that  was  at  once  respect  and  protection  filled 
his  mind,  as  he  thought  of  her ;  and  near  her,  or  far  from  her, 
and  from  that  day  until  now,  and  from  now  till  death  is  past, 
and  beyond  it,  he  prays  that  sacred  flame  may  ever  burn." 
triae  "  sacred  flame''  ?  "  Filial  tenderness"  P  But,  at  the 
time  this  was  written  by  Esmond,  he  was  long  tnarried.  He 
is  the  first  husband  we  ever  heard  of  who  entertained  a  "filial 
tenderness"  for  his  wife. 

Indeed,  our  friend  the  Colonel  would  seem  to  have  been  one 
in  a  thousand.  He  is  in  love  with  both  mother  and  daughter 
together.     "  This  passion  did  not  escape — how  should  it  ? — 

3l 
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the  clear  eyes  of  Esmond's  mistress  /'  (by  this  phrase  is  in^ 
variably  meant  Beatrixes  mother,  Lady  Gastlew(x>d  ;  it  is  noi 
used  in  the  sense  of  lover,  though  one  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  so,  especiaUy  when  it  is  encountered  in  a  tale  of  the 
last  century)  "  he  told  her  all ;  what  will  a  man  not  do  when 
frantic  with  love  P  What  pangs  will  he  not  make  others 
suffer,  so  that  he  may  ease  his  selfish  heart  of  a  part  of  its  own 
pain  ?  She  listened,  smiled,  consoled,  with  untiring  pity  and 
sweetness.  Esmond  was  lAe  eldest  of  her  children,  so  she  was 
pleased  to  say*'  (&c.)  ''  Beatrix  thought  no  more  of  him  than 
of  the  lacquey  that  followed  her  chair ;  she  did  not  hate  him ; 
she  rather  despised  him,  and  just  suffered  him.''  By  her  last 
will,  the  Dowager  Lady  Castlewood  left  her  all  to  Esmond. 
He  was  abroad  at  the  time  with  the  army,  and  during  his  ill- 
ness from  a  wound,  his  old  friend,  Father  Holt,  whom  he  ac- 
cidentally met  at  Brussels,  won  him  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Pretender,  though  he  could  make  no  impression  on  his  friend's 
Protestant  sentiments.  Eetuming  to  England,  he  meets  his 
''  mistress"  once  more.  ''  To  feel  that  kind  little  hand  near  to 
his  heart  seemed  to  give  him  strength.  With  a  sweet  sad 
smile,  she  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it.  '  How  ill  yon  have 
been,  how  weak  you  look,  my  dear  Henry,*  said  she.  '  I  am 
come  back  to  be  nursed  by  my  family,'  says  he,"  and  nursed 
he  was  accordingly,  by  two  women,  Beatrix,  and  her  mother* 

"  Beatrix,  having  finished  her  inarch,"  (one  day  that  she  had  been 
pantomiming  about  the  room),  "put  out  her  foot  for  her  slipper.  The 
Colonel  knelt  down  :  '  If  you  will  be  Pope,  I  will  torn  Papist,'  says 
he  ;  and  her  Holiness  gave  him  gracious  leave  to  Idss  the  little 
stockinged  foot,  before  he  put  the  slipper  on.  Mamma's  feet  begaa 
to  patter  on  the  floor  during  this  operation,**(the  gpreen-eyed  monster 
has  been  one  of  the  family  circle  n>r  a  long  time  past)  "and  Beatrix, 
whose  bright  eyes  nothing  escaped,  saw  that  little  mark  of  impatience. 
She  ran  u^ ,  and  embraced  her  mother,"  (dutiful  daughter  that  she 
was  \)  **  with  her  usual  cry  of  '  oh !  you  siUy  little  mamma;  your 
feet  are  quite  as  pretty  as  mine ;  they  are,  cousin,'  (to  Bsmoad), 
'  though  she  hides  them.'  '  Tou  are  taller  than  I  am,  dearest,'  says 
her  mother,  blushing, '  and  it  is  your  hand,  my  dear,  and  not  your 
foot,  he  wants  you  to  give  him,'  and  she  said  it  with  a  hysteric  huigh, 
which  had  more  of  tears  than  laughter  in  it." 

Beatrix  has  consented  to  describe  her  own  character,  and 
we  shall  thereby  see,  if  we  have  not  long  since  oonjectnred,  how 
far  worthy  she  might  be  of  a  devoted  affection. 

"  *  Tes,'  says  she, '  I  solemnly  vow,  own  and  confess,  that  I  want 
a  good  husband.     Where's  the  harm  of  one?     Who'll  come,  bay^ 
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buy,  \mj !  t  cannot  toil^  neither  can  I  spin,  bat  I  can  play  twent j«> 
three  g^ames  on  the  cards.  I  can  dance  the  last  dance,  I  can  hunt 
the  stag,  and  I  think  I  could  shoot  flying.  I  can  talk  as  wicked  as 
any  woman  of  my  years,  and  know  enough  stories  to  amuse  a  sulky 
husband  for  at  feast  one  thousand  and  one  nights.  I  have  a  pretty 
taste  for  gambling,  diamonds,  and  old  china.  I  love  sugar-plums, 
Malines  lace  (that  you  brought  me>  cousin,  is  very  pretty),  the  opera, 
and  everything  that  is  good  and  costly.  I  have  got  a  monkey  and  a 
little  black  boy — Pompey,  sir,  go  and  give  a  £sh  of  chocolate  to 
Colonel  Graveairs,— and  a  parrot  and  a  spaniel,  and  I  must  have  a 
husband.    Cupid,  you  hear  ?'  '* 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton^  soon  after  this  frank  avowal  of 
Beatrix,  proposed  himself  as  a  suitor,  and  was  accepted  bj 
her  in  his  quality  of  Duke ;  but  his  death,  in  that  well-known 
duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  which  makes  part  of  the  history  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
ambitious  girl.  There  follows  a  splendid  scene,  the  gem  of 
the  book,  grandly  pictured  in  a  dramatic  style,  between 
Esmond  and  Beatrix,  when  he  breaks  to  her  the  faUd 
news : — 

'' '  Isn't  this  a  beautiful  piece  7*  says  Beatrix,  examining  it^  and 
she  pointed  out  the  arch  graces  of  the  Cupids,  and  the  fine  carving 
of  the  languid  prostrate  Mars.  Esmond  sickened  as  he  thought  of 
the  warrior  dead  in  his  chamber,  his  servants  and  children  weeping 
around  him ;  and  of  this  smiliiur  creature  attiring  herself,  as  it  were, 
for  that  nuptial  deathbed.  '  *Tis  a  pretty  piece  of  vanity,'  says  he, 
looking  gloomily  at  the  beautiful  creattire :  there  were  flambeaux  in 
the  room  lighting  up  the  brilliant  mistress  of  it.  She  lifted  up  the 
great  gold  salver  with  her  fair  arms.  '  Vanity  I'  says  she,  hauehtilv. 
'  What  is  vanity  in  you,  sir,  is  propriety  in  me.  You  ask  a  Jewish 
mrice  for  it ;  but  have  it  I  will,  if  only  to  spite  Mr.  Esmond.'  '  O 
Beatrix,  leave  it  down  !*  says  Mr.  Esmond.  '  Herodias  I  you  know 
not  what  you  carry  in  the  charger.'  She  dropped  it  with  a  clang ; 
the  eager  goldsmith'  running  to  seize  his  fallen  ware.  The  lady's 
face  caught  the  fright  from  Esmond's  pale  countenance,  and  her 
eyes  shone  out  like  beacons  of  alarm: — '  What  is  it,  Henry  ?'  said 
she,  running  to  him,  and  seizing  both  his  hands.  '  What  do  you 
tnean  by  your  pale  face  and  gloomy  tones  ?'  '  Come  away,  come 
away,'  says  Esmond,  leadine  her :  she  clung  frightened  to  him,  and 
he  supported  her  upon  his  neart,  bidding  the  scared  goldsmith  leave 
them.  The  man  went  into  the  next  apartment,  staring  with  sur- 
prise, and  hugging  his  precious  charger.  '  O  my  Beatrix,  my  sister,' 
says  Esmond,  still  holding  in  his  arms  the  pallid  and  affrighted  crea- 
ture, '  you  have  the  greatest  courage  of  any  woman  in  the  world ; 
prepare  to  show  it  now,  for  you  have  a  dreadful  trial  to  bear.'  She 
sprang  awav  from  the  friend  who  would  have  protected  her :  <  Hath 
he  left  me  ?  says  she.  '  We  had  words  this  mornine :  he  was  very 
gloomy,  and  I  angered  him:  but  he  dared  not,  he  dared  notl'    As 
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she  spoke,  a  burning  blush  flushed  over  her  whole  fmce  and  boson- 
Esmond  saw  it  ^reflected  in  the  rIsss  by  which  she  stood,  with 
clenched  hands,} pressing  her  swelling  heart.  'He  has  leftjou,* 
says  Esmond,  wondering  that  rage  rather  than  sorrow  was  in  her 
looks.  '  And  he  is  alive  V  cries  Beatrix,  *  and  von  briqg  me  this 
commission  I  He  has  left  me,  and  you  haven*t  oared  to  avenge  me. 
You,  that  pretend  to  be  the  champion  of  our  house,  have  let  me 
suffer  this  insult  ?  Where  is  Castlewood  ?  I  will  go  to  my  brother.* 
'  The  Duke  is  not  alive,  Beatrix,'  said  Esmond.  She  looked  at 
her  cousin,  wildly,  and  fell  back  to  the  wall,  as  Uioogii  shot 
in  the  breast : — '  And  you  come  here,  and— and — ^yon  killed  him  ?* 
*  No,  thank  Heaven/  her  kinsman  said,  '  the  blood  of  that  noble 
heart  doth  not  stain  my  sword.  In  its  last  hour  it  was  fmithful  to 
thee,  Beatrix  Esmond.  Vain  and  cruel  woman !  kneel  and  thank 
the  Awful  Heaven  which  awards  life  and  death,  and  chastises  pride, 
that  the  noble  Hamilton  died  true  to  you  ;  at  least  that  'twas  not 
your  quarrel,  or^our  pride,  or  your  wicked  vanity,  that  drove  him 
to  his  fate.  He  died  dv  the  bloody  sword  which  already  had  drank 
your  own  father's  blood.  O  woman,  O  sister !  to  that  sad  fi^ 
where  two  corpses  are  lying — for  the  murderer  died  too  by  the  hand 
of  the  man  he  slew— can  you  bring  no  mourners  but  your  rerenge 
and  your  vanity  ?  God  help  and  pardon  thee,  Beatrix,  as  he  brings 
this  awful  punishment  to  your  hard  and  rebellious  heart-'  Es- 
mond had  scarce  done  speaking  when  his  mistress  came  in ;  bat 
Beatrix  passed  her  by — nor  would  she  have  any  of  the  medicaments 
of  the  spiritual  physician.  '  I  am  best  in  my  own  room,  and  by 
myself,'  she  said." 

Esmond,  having  become  an  agent  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  and 
undertaken  a  mission  to  the  Pretender,  induced  the  latter 
to  visit  England,  famished  with  passports  in  the  name  of 
young  Lord  Castlewood,  to  whom^  we  are  informed,  the  heir 
of  the  Stoarts  bore  a  strong  resemblance.  And  Beatrix  re- 
appears in  the  world,  and  puts  on,  we  may  say,  her  fairest 
beauty,  to  welcome — and  to  fascinate — the  Prince.  Almost 
the  entire  of  the  latter  half  of  the  third  volume  is  filled  with 
Jacobite  intrigues,  and  we  have  plenty  of  action  to  oompen- 
sate  for  any  previous  deficiency  of  energy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  tale.  The  imprudent  Prince,  who  drinks,  and  makes  love 
to  every  one,  is  speedily  entangled  in  the  m^es  of  Beatrix's 
enchantments,  to  the  great  chagrin  and  jealousy  of  our 
still  smitten  Colonel.  The  character  of  the  liawm  becweea 
the  Prince  and  Beatrix  was  of  that  nature,  that,  to  sare  the 
honor  of  the  family,  the  latter  was  sent  away  £rom  him  to 
Castlewood,  much  against  her  will,  and  under  compulsion  of 
her  relatives.  The  amorous  Prince  pursued  his  charmer,  and 
her  brother  and  Esmond  speedily  followed. 
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*'  A  candle  was  still  burnings  and  the  Prince  asleep,  dressed  on 
the  bed.  He  started  up,  seeing  two  men  in  his  chamber.  *  Qui  est 
lay'  says  he,  and  took  a  pistol  from  under  his  pillow.  *  It  is  the 
Marquis  of  Esmond/  says  the  Colonel*  'come  to  welcome  his  Ma- 
jesty to  his  house  at  Gastlewood.  •  •  •  Please  to  set  a  chair  for 
his  Majesty,  Frank,*  (to  young  Lord  Gastlewood ;)  then  going  to 
the  crypt  over  the  mantel -piece,  the  Colonel  opened  it,  and  drew 
thence  the  papers  which  so  long  had  lain  there.  'Here,  may  it 
nlease  your  Majesty,'  said  he,  '  is  the  patent  of  Marquis,  sent  oyer 
Dy  your  royal  father  at  St.  Germain's  to  Viscount  Gastlewood,  my 
father ;  here  is  the  witnessed  certificate  of  my  father's  marriage  to 
my  mother,  and  of  my  birth,  and  christening.  These  are  my  titles, 
and  this  what  I  do  with  them :  here  goes  baptism,  and  marriage,  and 
here  the  Marquisate,  and  the  august  sign-manuel  with  which  your  pre* 
decessor  was  pleased  to  honour  my  race.'  And  as  Esmond  spoke, 
he  set  the  papers  burning  in  the  brazier.  '  Tou  will  please,  Sir,  to 
remember,'  he  continued,  '  that  our  family  ruined  itself  with  fidelity 
to  yours,  *  *  and  got  in  return  that  precious  title  that  lies  in  ashes 
ana  this  inestimable  yard  of  blue  ribband.  I  lay  it  at  your  feet,  and 
stamp  upon  it,  I  draw  this  sword  and  break  it,  and  aeny  you  ;  and 
had  you  completed  the  wrong  you  designed  us,  by  Heaven,  I  would 
have  driven  it  through  your  heart,  ana  no  more  pardoned  you  than 
your  father  pardoned  Monmouth.  *  Frank  will  do  the  same,  won't 
you,  cousin  ?*    '  I  go  with  my  cousin,'  says  he,  *  Marquis  or  not,  by 

!  I  stand  with  him  any  day :  I'm  for  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

It's  all  your  Majesty's  own  fault  The  Queen's  dead,  most  likely,  by 
this  time,  and  you  might  have  been  king,  if  you  hadn't  come  dangling 
after  'Trix.' " 

This  effective  scene  has  been  marred  by  Thackera/s  evil 
genius^  marred  and  rained  by  as  wretched  a  piece  of  rubbish 
as  was  ever  presented  in  the  most  '*  stunning,'*  of  melo-dramas, 
on  the  boards  of  the  London  Surrey,  or  the  Paris  AmUgu. 

'''Thus  to  lose  a  crown,'  says  the  young  Prince,  starting  up, 
'to  lose  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  world;  to  lose  the  lovaltv  of 
such  hearts  as  yours,  is  not  this,  my  lord,  enough  of  humiliation? 
Marquis,  if  I  go  on  my  knees,  will  you  pardon  me  ?  No,  I  can't  do 
that,  but  I  can  offer  you  reparation,  that  of  honour,  that  of  g^entle* 
men.  Favour  me  by  crossing  thetvoard  with  ffitne— your's  is  broke— *see, 
yonder,  in  the  armoire  are  two  ;*  and  the  prince  took  them  out  as 
eager  as  a  boy,  and  held  them  towards  Esmond — *  Ah  I  you  will — 
merci,  monsieur,  merci  ?'  JExtremefy  touched  by  this  immense  marh  of 
condescension  and  repentance  for  wrong  done.  Colonel  Esmond  bowed, 
down  so  low,  as  almost  to  kiss  the  graoious  voung  hand  that  conferred 
on  him  such  an  honour,  and  took  his  gnard  in  silenoe.  The  swords 
were  no  sooner  met,  than  Castlcwood  hnoched  up  Esmonds  with  the 
blade  of  his  otni,  and  the  Colonel,  falling  bach  a  step,  dropped  his  point, 

•  This,  by  the  way,  is  verv  bad.  What  has  Monmouth  got  to  do 
with  it  ?  How  can  his  case  be  held  to  be  in  point?  And  with  re- 
lation to  style  as  well  as  to  fact,  we  may  aak  how  a  man  can  be  par- 
doned after  having  been  "  run  through  the  heart  ?" 
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with  another  very  low  bow,  and  declared  himielf  perfeetiif  well  eaiUfei. 
'  Eh  1  bien,  Yicomte,'  sajs  the  young  prince^  who  was  a  boj,  and  a 
French  boy,  'il  ne  nous  reste  qu'nne  chose  4  faire' — he  puioed  his 
sword  upon  the  tablej  and  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  npon  hit 
breast«  '  We  have  one  thing  more  to  do.— Fan  do  not  dame  iif 
He  stretched  out  his  arms,  '  lEmbrassons  none  /' " 

We  can  remember  a  Thackeray  whoj  once  upon  a  time,  would 
have  demanded  no  fitter  butt  for  his  sarcasm  than  Ms  Thac- 
keray of  to*day.  If  he  doabt  ns,  let  him  torn  to  his  admir- 
able travesties  of  Bolwer  and  Disraeli^  which  appeared  in 
Punch  some  years  ago.  The  preceding  extract  reaos  exactly 
like  a  mocking  passage  in  one  of  the  humorons  papers  we 
have  referred  to,  and  to  which  oar  reader  may  refer  with 
much  profit  and  infinite  pleasore. 

Oar  friends  retamed  to  London^  in  time  to  witness  the 
proclamation  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover !  For  James  HL, 
he  left  Aie  crown  in  the  lap  of  Beatrix  Esmond.  His  absence 
from  the  seat  of  Government  at  the  critical  moment  deranged 
the  plot  in  his  favour,  and  dashed  his  hopes,  not  for  the  first 
time,  nor  the  last."^  The  conclasion  of  the  story  is  finely  writ- 
ten, and  has  in  it  something  of  the  half  moornfal,  half-glad- 
some, and  altogether  stately  strain  of  those  same  bugle  notes 
of  the  guards  that  summoned  Anne  to  judgment,  and  the 
first  George  to  his  throne. 

**  There  presently  came,  from  ont  of  the  gate.  Horse  Ooards, 
with  their  trumpets,  and  a  company  of  heralds  with  their  ta- 
bards. The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  herald-atarms  came  forward 
and  proclaimed  Qeorge,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaia* 
France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  And  the 
people  shouted,  God  save  the  King,  *  *  With  the  sound  of  Ki^g 
George's  trumpets,  all  the  vain  hopes  of  the  young  and  foolish  Pre- 
tender were  blown  away ;  and  witn  that  music,  too,  I  may  say,  the 
drama  of  my  own  life  was  ended.  The  happiness,  which  hath  sub- 
sequently crowned  it,  cannot  be  written  in  words,  *  *  Sure  love 
otnci^  omnia ;  is  immeasurably  above  all  ambition,  more  precious  than 
wealth,  more  noble  than  name,  *  *  It  was  at  Bruxelles,  whither 
we  retreated  after  the  failure  of  our  plot,  that  the  great  joy  of  my 
life  was  bestowed  upon  me,  and  that  my  dear  mistress"  (Lady  Caa- 
tlewood)  •*  became  my  wife," 

This  is  the  weakest  of  all  the  weak  points  of  the  book,  as 
before  observed.  The  transition  is  altogether  too  abnipi,  nor 
had  we  been  prepared  for  so  sudden  a  denouement  Hie 
writer  shufiSes  up  in  a  moment  the  results  of  life-long  fedings 

*  The  Pretender  was  not  in  England  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  He 
has  been  introdaced  into  tlie  story  by  Thackeray  in  yirtue  of  a  IkoMa 
permitted  to  writers  of  historiod  romance,  and  often  made  available  by  Sir 
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and  the  events  of  a  series  of  years,  as  we  see  one  sweep  the 
cards  together  in  a  heap,  with  a  careless,  almost  unconscious 
hand,  after  the  game  is  played. 

"  We  had  been  so  accustomed  to  an  extreme  intimacj  and  con- 
fidence, and  had  li?ed  so  lonff  and  tenderly  together,  that  we  might 
have  gone  on  to  the  end  wiUiout  thinking  of  a  closer  tie,  but  dr* 
eumstances  brought  about,  &c/' 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  word  circumataneesf 
which  once  held  its  head  high,  and  occupied  a  diplomatic 
station  of  no  mean  pretension,  to  be  degraded  from  its  honours 
and  place,  and  to  sneak  out  of  elbows,  in  our  days,  through  a 
world  over  which,  in  its  season  of  power,  it  had  but  too  much 
control,  till  the  world  took  heart,  at  length,  and  disavowed 
the  independent  plenipotentiary.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  Mr.  Thackeray  had  not  furnished  his  Excellency 
Baron  Circumstances  with  credentials  anew,  but  had  rather 
devoted  some  few  of  the  pages  lavished  on  General  Webb  and 
his  battle  of  Wynendael,  and  on  the  Pretender's  blunders  in 
love  and  politics,  to  a  carefully  composed  crescendo  which  might 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  metomorphosis  of  our  hero's  mial 
affection  for  an  adopted  mother,  into  the  tender  passion  for  a 
chosen  wife. 

Our  task  is  now  nearly  concluded.  We  have  passed  in 
review  the  principal  persons,  who  appear  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henry  Esmond,  and  presented  such  extracts  ^as  might  best 
disclose  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  and  exhibit  in  relief 
ita  merits  and  demerits.  The  comments  which  we  have 
hitherto  ventured  to  submit  to  the  reader,  have  been  such  as 
arise  naturally,  we  might  say  obviously,  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  sequence  of  events,  reclaimed  into  methodical 
order,  and  from  the  topics  indicated  by  a  general  analysis 
of  the  volumes  before  us.  And  here  we  might  rest  from  our 
labours,  were  it  not  that  there  remain  to  be  considered  pre- 
tensions peculiar  to  this  work,  which  imperatively  demand  our 
notice.  These  pretensions  are  two-fold.  First,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  (by  the  author's  explicit  declaration)  that  these  me- 
moirs were  intended  to  possess  not  merely  an  historical  interest 
of  a  general  character,  (such  as  they  might  lay  claim  to,  in 
common  with  the  novels  of  Scott,  of  James,  ana  of  other  wri- 
ters of  fiction,)  but  to  present,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible, 
a  faithful  record  of  the  actual  history  of  a  century  and  a  half 
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ago,  through  the  narration  of  events,  sach  as  dailr  happened 
at  that  time  in  the  ordinary  life  of  common  subject^— the 
affairs  of  state,  and  the  careers  of  Princes  having  been 
apparently  intended  by  this  original  hist<Nrian  to  occupy  a 
subordinate  position,  and  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  pro- 
minence only  as  might  be  unavoidable.  ''The  muse  of  His- 
tory/' says  Mr.  Thackeray,  "  hath  encumbered  herself  with 
ceremony,  as  well  as  her  sister  of  the  Theatre.  She,  too,  in 
our  age  busies  herself  only  with  the  aflaira  of  kings;  waiting 
on  them  obsequiously  and  stately,  as  if  she  were  but  a  mistiess 
of  court  ceremonies,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  register- 
ing of  the  affairs  of  the  common  people.  I  wonder  shall 
History  ever  pull  off  her  periwig,  or  cease  to  be  court  riddea? 
Why  shall  History  go  on  kneefiug  to  the  end  of  time?  I  am 
for  having  her  rise  up  off  her  knees,  and  take  a  nainnl  pes> 
ture.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  Kbtory  rather  bmiliar  thm 
heroic,  and  think  that  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr*  Fielding'  will 
give  our  children  a  much  better  idea  of  the  manners  of  the 
present  age  in  England,  than  the  Court  Oazette  or  the  news- 
papers which  we  get  thence." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  been  original 
in  this  idea  on  the  subject  of  history,  and,  what  is  quite  un- 
pardonable, after  all  his  flourish,  he  does  not  carry  oat  the 
scheme  he  proposed.  Of  this  latter  point,  more  anon*  liong 
before  Mr.  Thackeray  became  a  name  in  the  world  oi  letters^ 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  Past  was  proposed  to  be  sought 
out  in  elements  disregarded  amongst  more  ancient  historians, 
and  by  none  has  this  secret  of  the  art  of  historical  manipakp 
tion  been  more  studiously  proclaimed  than  by  Qnizot,  Thieny, 
and  Carlyle.  Amongst  these,  let  us  hear  the  lator,  fiom 
whose  miscellanies  we  extract  in  brief.  *^  Of  the  EUstorian 
himself,  moreover  in  his  own  special  department,  new  and 
higher  things  are  beginning  to  be  expected.  Erom  of  dd*  it 
was  too  often  to  be  reproachfully  observed  of  him,  that  bedwelfc 
with  disproportionate  fondness  in  Senate-houses,  in  Settle- 
fields,  nay,  even  in  King's  antechambers  ;  forgetting  that  £tf 
away  from  such  scenes,  the  mighty  tide  of  Thought  imd  Action 
was  still  rolling  on  its  wondrous  course  in  gloom  and  darkness; 
and  in  its  thousand  remote  valleys,  a  whole  world  of  Easfc- 
ence  *  *  *  was  blossoming  and  fiiding,  whether  the  'iiBunoiis 
victory '  were  won  or  lost.'' 

But,  be  the  idea  original,  or  be  it  not,  has  Mr*  Thackeray 
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developed  it  in  his  ndvel  P  The  answer  is^  not  onlj  has  he 
not  done  so,  but  he  has  actually  done  the  reverse! 
An  immense  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a  rather 
drily  told  narrative  of  Marlborough's  campaigns,  and  the  prin- 
cipal characters  are  half  their  time  to  be  lound  either  at  court, 
or  in  the  camp,  or  ebewhere,  engaged  in  common-place  poli- 
tical intrigues. 

We  said  that  the  pretensions  of  this  work  were  of  a  two- 
fold chamcter.  We  have  discussed  one  of  them ;  the  other 
remains  to  be  disposed  of.  There  were  two  ways  to  write  a 
novel  whose  scene  might  be  laid  in  a  bygone  age— to  retain  the 
stvle  of  the  present  age,  or  to  adopt  the  style  of  the  period 
wnerein  the  miae  en  scene  might  be  cast.  The  latter  course  Mr* 
Thackeray  has  pursued,  and  with  considerable  success,  so  long 
as  he  permits  Henry  Esmond  to  tell  his  own  story,  but  the 
scheme  has  not  been  unintermittedly  sustained,  and  Thackeray 
himself  appears,  not  unfrequently,  in  propria  pereond*  At  one 
moment  we  discern  Henry  Esmond's  shapely  limb  in  the 
breeches,  and  stockings,  and  shoe-buckles  of  Queen  Anne's 
time.  He  moves,  and  in  that  action,  exhibits  to  our  recogni- 
tion the  high-lows  and  trowsers  of  Queen  Victoria's  time,  and, 
wondering  what  Colonel  Henry  Esmond  could  have  had  to  do 
with  such  things,  we  cannot  but  claim  this  other  leg  for 
Mr.  Thackeray.  This  confusion  of  styles  reminds  us  of  a 
scene  from  a  bal  masquS,  or  a '  chapter  from  the  lives  of 
the  saints  We  see  a  character  whose  back  is  towards  us, 
attired  in  a  long-skirted  and  embroidered  coat,  with  shoulder- 
knot  and  peruke,  cocked  hat  and  glittering  rapier,  a  preux 
chevalier  of  the  last  centuiy ;  suddenly  he  turns  round,  and 
faces  us — who  can  that  Se  in  a  Nichol's  paletot,  his  own 
hair,  and  a  nineteenth-century  hat  P  Or,  to  pursue 
another  illustration,  suggested  above — a  beautiful  young  lady 
has  endangered  by  her  blandishments  the  peace  of  some  holy 
hermit,  the  hero  of  a  pious  story,  when,  by  some  accident,  the 
cloven  foot  peeps  out  from  under  her  petticoat,  the  cheat  is 
disclosed,  and  the  saint  is  saved. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  that  an 
obsolete  style,  grown  rococo  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Dr, 
Johnsoui  the  pioneer  of  the  estabhshed  style  of  our  time, 
should  be  sustained  without  intermission  through  three 
volumes  of  a  work,  whose  very  nature  and  capacity,  in  quality 
of  a  romance,  must  frequently,  in  the  course  of  its  composi- 
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lion,  have  so  warmly  enlisted  the  writei^s  imagination^  and  so 
absorbed  his  inventive  faculties  as  to  have  distracted  that 
minute  attention  which  might  be  held  to  be  essential  to  the 
uninterrupted  employment  of  an  unusual  and  unaocastomed 
style.    The  nature  of  this  particular  difficulty  is  akin^  though 
in  a  higher  degree^  to  that  which  eveiy  one  has  experienced, 
namely^  writing  upon  a  subject  of  interest,  and  at  Uie  same 
time  attending  to  the  legibihty  of  the  hand-writing.     In  this 
instance  of  Henry  Esmond,  the  style  has  been  to  the  aathcv; 
what  caligraphy  has  been  frequently  to  jon,  or  to  ns,  and  if 
pot-hooks  and  hangers  are  made  to  suffer,  in  ordinary  oases,  in 
the  cause  of  rapid  and  efficient  composition,  we  mav  weU 
conceive  how  certain  artificial  forms  of  expression  may  be  bat 
imperfectly  moulded,  or  altogether  neglected,  when  the  fate  of 
a  hanpy  conception,  or  the  evolution  of  a  stirring  sc^ie,  is 
trembling  in  the  balance.    But,  though  perfection  throughout 
has  not  been  attained  in  this  difficult  path,  which  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray has  chosen  for  himself,  excellence  of  the  highest  order 
frequently  claims  the  meed  of  a  cordial  approbation.     Much 
of  Heni7  Esmond  has  been  written  by  Thackeray,  it  is  true, 
where  Thackeray  should  have  abstained  firom  writing;  but 
more  might  be  claimed  bySteele  or  De  Foe,  and  some  portion 
by  Addison  himself.      The  ''Paper  from  the  Spedtator,'' 
(Vol.  III.  p.  69)  proves  that  the  manner  of  that  celebrated 
periodical  is  capable  of  a  perfect  imitation.    The  resuscitation 
of  this  style,  for  the  purposes  of  general  literature  in  our  tim<^ 
is  happily  impossible ;  we  say,  happily,  inasmuch  as  its  simpli- 
city (often  degenerating  into  baldness)  could  not  possibly 
embrace  the  varied  themes,  and  the  improved  metnods  of 
treatment,  which  the  century  and  a  half  between  Addiaon  and 
Macaulay  have  introduced  in  the  course  of  a  constantly  in« 
creasing    civilization.      But    the    literary    antiquarian    will 
cordially   thank    Henry  Esmond  for    canying   him   back, 
for  a  season,  to  the  manners,  the  speech,  the  way  of  life,  tiie 
feelings,  the  worth  and  wisdom,  the  vices  and  foUies — for  these 
last  cannot  be  omitted,  and  may  have  their  uses  in  the  retro- 
sj)ect — of  the  men  who  fought  under  Marlborough,  intrigued 
with  Swift,  went  to  the  play  with  Couffreve,  and  read  the 
Spectator  with  the  town  wits  and  fine  laoies  of  the  Augostan 
age  of  Anne. 
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AAair,  Bobin,  anecdote  of,  331. 
American  Humour,  Traits  of,  171* 
Anglesey,  Earl  of,  29. 
Artistic    and     Industrial    Exhi- 
bitions, 626. 
Art  Exhibitions,  earlj  Italian,  640. 

B. 

Ballads  Homeric,  616,  617,  619. 

Banim  John,  his  ignorance  of,  and 
mistalLes  in,  Irish  History,  127, 
129,  note. 

Burton,  Family  of,  806. 

Bentinck  Lord  George,  Disraeli's 
Biography  of,  7^— his  early  life, 
77, 80— takes  active  part  in  Par- 
liament, his  views  and  policy, 
83— his  first  speech,  ^— his 
arguments,  89— proposed  grants 
to  Irish  Railways,  99— progress 
of  Irish  RaUways,  lOl^Ben- 
tinck's  death,  121,  123. 

Berkeley,  Hon.  Grantley,  duel 
with  Dr.  Maginn,  609. 

Berthet,  EUe,  381. 

Blessington,  Lady,  773. 

Brace,  Charles  Loring,  Hungary 
In  1851,  579. 

Brehon  Laws,  their  value  in  illus- 
trating ecclesiastical  histoiy, 
198 — antiquity  and  peculiarities 
of,  659,  676. 

Brehon  liiw  Commission,  origin, 
progress,   and  results  of,   662, 


676— Opinions  of  Foreign  Schol- 
ars on  this  subject,  669. 
Byron,  Lord,  introduced  to  La^y 
Blessington,  784 — ^his  account  of 
the  interview,  784,  85^his  lines 
to  Lady  Blessington,  7S6,  87^ 
sits  for  his  portrait  to  Count 
D'Orsay,  his  and  D'Orsay's 
opinion  of  it,  788 — Byron*8 
kindness  of  heart,  789,  90— 
effect  of  Lady  Blessington's 
society  on  him,  791,  92— his  last 
interWew  with  the  Blessingtons, 
792. 
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Canning,  Right  Hon.  Gtoorge,  in- 
dependence of  conduct  as  Min- 
ister, 108,  note. 

Charlemont,  William  second  vis- 
count, notice  of,  752. 

Cherokee  Club,  notice  of,  528. 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  account 
of,  706. 

Clancarty,  Earls  of,  752. 

Chirendon,  Earl  of,  670,  673. 

Cockbum'sLife  of  Lord  Jeffrey  ,249. 

Cork,  first  Earl  of,  historic  no- 
tices of,  320. 

Cork,  National  Exhibition  held 
there,  A.D.  1852,  626. 

Creagh,  Richard,  R.C.  Flrimate  of 
Ireland,  his  depositions,  206, 

Cromwellians  in  Ireland,  remarks 
on,  247. 
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Cromwell,  Olirer,    his   intimacy 

with  Irish  Jesuits,  3. 
Curry,  Eugene,    197,  662. 

D. 

Daly's  Club  House,  Anecdotes  of, 
524,  766. 

Damer,  Joseph,  the  usurer,  his 
history,  5. 

Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Ireland, 
see  Worsaae. 

Davis,  Mr.  Thomas,  Miss  Mitford's 
mistaken  estimate  of  his  posi« 
tion,  126,  note, 

De  Bernard,  Charles,  364,  879. 

Derry,  erroneous  idea  relatire  to 
its  siege  in  1689,  the  number  of 
the  garrison  exceeding  that  of 
the  iMsiegers,  56. 

De  St.  Marsault,  Countess  of, 
Byron's  description  of  her,  785, 
De  St.  Marsault  family,  812» 

Disraeli,  B.  his  Biography  of  Lord 
G*  Bentinck,  75,  his  argument 
for  the  Jews,  117.  120. 

D'Orsay,  Count  Alfred. — ^becomes 
acquainted  with  the  Blessington 
family,  782 — introduced  to  Lord 
Byron,  and  lends  him  Diaiy, 
809— Byxon's  opinion  of  it,  809, 
10,  Unclosing  days  of  D*Or- 
say's  life,  813~-xx)ldnes8  of  Lou- 
is Napoleon  to  him,  814. 

Down  Survey  of  Ireland,  origin  of 
the  name,  245. 

Drapier's  letters,  false  accounts  of 
them  hitherto  propagated  by 
EngUsh  writers,  13,  20. 

Droz,  J.  P.,  publishes  the  first 
Irish  Literary  Journal,  518. 

Dublin,  etymology  of  the  name,  48, 
— see  Streets  of  Dublin. 

Dublin  Society  IU>yal,  origin  and 
early  liistoiy  of,  503. 

E. 
Engravers,  Eminent  Irish,  344 — 

347. 

Engraving  in  Ireland,  historic  no- 
tices of,  344 — errors  of  writers 
on  this  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

347. 
Esmond,  W.  M.  Thackeray's,  845. 
Exchange,  the  Royal,  of  Dublin, 

origin  and  history  of,  337. 
Exhibitions,  Artistic  and  Induf- 
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Industry,  1853 — suggestions  for, 
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F. 
Faulkner,  George,  memoir    and 

anecdotes  of,  543. 
Foote,  Samuel,  his  contest 

Faulkner,  551. 
Free-masons,  Irish,  historic  notioes 

of,  33. 
Free  Trade,  effects  of  on  Irdaiid, 

and  on  Kingdom  generally,  10^ 

108. 
French  Novels,  348,  685. 

G. 
Geminiani,  Francesco,  516. 
Gifford,  John,  Editor  of  the  Dob- 

tin  Journal,  559. 
Goldsmith,  Otiver,  Anecdote  oC  24. 
Grattan,  familr  of,  24— Henry,  hia 

conduct  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 

788. 745,  747. 
Graves,  Bev.  Charies,  F.T.C.D., 

216,  663, 674. 
Grimm,  Jacob,    on    the   Brehon 

Laws,  669. 
Gui20t,  M.,  his  letter  rdaAhre  to 

the  Brehon  Laws^  66a 

H. 

Handel,  G.  F.,  details  ofhis  per- 
formances in  DubUn,  35 — oom- 
memoration  of  in  1787,  58. 

Head,  Sir  F.B.  Fortnight  in 
Ireland,  826. 

Hell,  description  of,  4. 

HeU  Fire  Club,  noUce  of,  528. 

Homeric  BaUads,  616,  617,  619. 

Honan,  Biichael  Burke,  personal 
adventures  of  "  Our  Own  Oorres- 
pondent"  in  Italy,  503. 

Hungary  in  1851,  582. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  his  errors  relative  to 
Farquhar,  309. 

L 

Ireland,  coercion  of,  91,  note. 

Ireland,  Sir  F.B.  Head's  Fort- 
night in,  826. 

Ireland,  social  state  of  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  couttasted 
with  the  Continent)  and  Great 
BriUin,  336.  530. 

Irish  Church  Hisloffy,  196— ac^ect 
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fcr,  W.  216. 
ItiUj  in  1848,  563. 

J. 
Jeffrey,  Lord,  Life  of.  249. 
Jephson,  Bobert,  540. 
Johnson,  Judge,  Bobert,    notice 
of,  9. 

K. 
Karr,  Alphonse,  380,  685,  701. 

L. 
La  Toncfae,  Family  of,  309. 
Laioozn,  Migor  T.A.,  his  edition 

of  Pete's  history  of  the  Surrey 

of  Ireland,  A.D.    1655-6,  re- 

viewed,  217.  248. 
Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry,  cnrionB 

document  relatiye  to,  21 . 
lO^tton,  Sir  E.  B.  Bart,  the  Poeti. 

cal^  Works  of,  478,  488. 

M. 

Maginn,   William  L,L,D.   593_ 
see  Memoirs. 

Masquerade,  description  of  one  in 
DubUn,  A.D.  1778, 44. 

Matnrin,  Ber.  Charles  Bobert,  ^tt 
— see  Memoirs. 

Mayors  of  Dublin,  historic  notices 
of,  298. 

Memoirs^Maturin,  Ber.  Charles 
Bobert,  14  l—his  genius,  142—43 
-.44— his  Family  144— his  early  I 
pursuits,  145 — publishes  his  first 
work,  147— writes  his  first  play, 
149 — Byron's  opinion  of  it,  150 
— Barry  Cornwall's  opinion,  15, 
.—8.  T.  Coleridge's  opinion,  152 
-JLnalysis  of  play,  152,  53,  54 
— Sir  Walter  Scott's  critique  on 
it,  154,  55,  56~Maturin's  life 
in  Dublin,  description  of  his  ap- 
pcaianoe,  160, 61 — second  play, 
gyron's  opinion  of  it,  162— Sir 
Walter  Scott's  letter,  193^Mat* 
nrin's  taste  in  literature,  165— 
published  his  Sermons,  166^i8 
death,  166 — ^Extract  from  un- 
published  tragedy,  166,  67,  68, 
69 — estimate  of  his  genuis,  and 
list  of  his  works,  170. 
Moore,  Thomas-^his  birth  and 
early  education  382,  83,  84— 
enters  College  and  writes  his  first 


rersef,  385,  86,  87,  writes  for 
Tk9  Press,  388,  89, 90,  91— sum- 
moned before  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  393,  94— goes  to  Lon- 
don,  enters  the  Temple  and  pub- 
lishes translation  of  Anacreon, 
396, 97— publishes  Little's  Poems, 
898,— goes  to  Bermuda,  398— 
duel  with  Jeffrey,  399— Letter 
from  Jeffrey,  400 — quarrel  with 
Byron,   401,  402-^refuse8  place 

from  Tory  Government,  4(04 

Byron  dedicates  Corsair  to  him, 
405 — ^writes  and  publishes  Lalla 
Eookh,  406,  7,  8,  9— Byron's 
opinion  of  it,  411 — agrees  to 
write  Irish  Melodies,  412, 13, 14, 
15 — opinion  of  French  critics  on, 
417,  IS^transUtions  of  the  MeU 
odies,  419^  goes  with  S.  Bogers 
to  Paris,  and  writes  Fudge  Fam- 
ily, 420,  21- visits  DubUn,  en- 
tertained at  public  dinner,  421 

goes  to  Paris  with  Lord  John 
linssell,  and  visits  Byron  at 
La  Mira,  422,  23~pre8ented 
by  Byron  with  memoirs  423, 
24 — Deputy  at  Bermuda  be- 
comes defaulter,  424 — Moore  re- 
sides at  Passy,  and  writes  Loves 
of  the  Angels,  426— entertained 
at  public  dinner  before  leaving 
Paris,  427,  28— pfUblisbes  Cap- 
tain Bock— rA«  Times,  and  Syd- 
ney Smith's,  opinion  of  it,  430 
—publishes  life  of  Sheridan,  431 
visits  Sir  Walter  Scott,  431,  32 

—Scott's  opinion  of  him,  434 

Moore's  accoimt  of  composition  of 
Epicurean,  435— publishes  Lffe  of 
Byron.  435, 36,  37,  38— defence 
of  Ufe,  439,  40~publishes  Life 
of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  440.  41— 
his  Mother  dies,  441— Gerald 
Griffin  brings  him  offer  of 
representation  of  Limerick,  441 , 
42, 43, 44— WilUs's  description  of 
Moore,  444,45, 46— Leigh  Hunt's 
description  of,  446,  47,  48— 
Moore's  position  in  society,  448 
— ^visits  DubUn,  oration  at  The- 
atre, 448, 49— publishes  his  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  Beligion, 
and  Fudges  in  England,  449, 50 — 
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penikm  granted,  450— pixmosed 
Member  of  Royal  Iriah  Academ  j, 
45Lwrite8  History  of  Ireland, 
451~4ntrodaoed  to  Mr*  £.  Cony 
and  confemes  his  ignorance  of 
ancient  Irish  Mannscripts,  452—. 
dedines  writing  Irish  liistorical 
noTel  for  Messrs  Hodges  and 
Smith,  453— adverse  criticisms 
upon  Moore,  453,  54^Professor 
Wilson's  estimate  of  Bums  and 
Moore,  455,  5d— Moore's  death, 
457 — appeal  in  favor  of  his 
monument,  457>  58, 59,  60. 

Mag^nn,  William,  L.L.D.  593— his 
birth  and  early  education,  597 — 
sends  first  contribution  to  BUek- 
wood,  508 — ^introduces  himself 
to  William  Blackwood,  599,  000 
—third  part  of  Christabel,  000_ 
Welcome  to  George  the  Fourth* 
603— Maginn's  marriage,  603— 
engaged  to  write  in  John  BuU, 
Murray  proposes  he  should  edit 
Byron's  Memoirs,  605— sent  to 
Paris  as  correspondent  of  The 
Repre$entative,  605— humorous 
specimens  of  Maginn*s  poetry, 
605,  607— starts  F\raxer'a  Maga^ 
tine,  and  engaged  upon  The  Stan- 
dard, 608, 9— quarrel  with  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley,  610— assists  L.  E.L. 
612— action  against  Metropoli- 
tan ConserratiTe  Journal,  613 
»  Moir's  opinion  of  Maginn,  614 
^Homeric  Ballads,  615,  16,  17, 
18,  19— close  of  Maginn's  life, 
620, 21— Sir  R.  Feel's  kindness  to 
him,  622 — Macnish's  opinion  of 
Maginn,  624,  625. 

Lady  Blessington— 771— herfamily 
and  birth,  772— remored  toClon- 
mel,  and  early  instruction,  775 
—introduced  to  sode^,  776 — 
is  met  and  is  proposed  for,  by 
Captains  Murray  and  Farmer 
777— married  to  the  latter,  778— 
separation  between  than,  death 
of  Farmer,  778— her  life  in  Lon- 
don,  779— marries  Lord  Bles- 
sington, 780— style  of  liTing, 
781— continental  tour,  782—  ac- 
quaintance with  Court,  D'Orsay 
and  introduced  to  Lord  Byron, 
782,  83,  84— Byron's  opmion  of 
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Lady  Blessington's  lines  to  Tjord 
Byron,  786 — hisTcrses  to  her,  787 
—sits  for  his  Portiaitto  D'Orsay 
and  the  latter^  account  of  it» 
788,  80— estiniAte  of  Byron*s 
character,  788»  90— last  inter- 
view of  Byron  and  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  791,  92— ber  sketdi  of 
Bay  of  Naples,  793— remores  to 
Paris,  description  of  residenes 
there,  794,  9S— death  of  Locd 
Blessington,  795— returns  toE^- 
land,  795—  conduct  towiris 
her  rdatires,  79G— career  as  an 
Authoress,  797— Willis's  desom. 
tion  of  patty  at  her  houae,  796L 
800,  801— herout4loor  lift,  808^ 
3— estimate  of  her  ability,  aa  an 
Authoress,  and  list  of  hear  works, 
804,  5— extracts  fitHD  her  OesaU 
tory  Thoughts,  806,  7— dediae 
of  her  fortune,  808— goes  to  live 
in  Paris,  809— account  of  DX)r. 
say — ^Byron's  omnion  of  him, 
609,  10,  U— Lady  Bleasingtoa's 
death,  813— description  of  her 
Tomb,  814  death  of  Count 
D'Orsay,  815— reooUectiaos  of 
evenings  at  Gore  House,  816. 

Mitford,   Mary  Russell,  BeooDeo- 
tions  of  a  Literary  life,  123. 

Moir,    D.    M.    (Delta).    Poelkal 
Works  oi;  489. 

Molesworth,  Lord,  12. 

Moore,    Thomas,  382 — see   Mon- 
oirn. 

Music,    historical  notices   of   iti 
cultiration  in  Dublin,  29u5I6. 

Monteagle,  Lord,  674 

N. 
Netterrille,  Yisoount,   descriptioa 

of  hU  trial  in  174S,  729. 
NoTels,  Modem  French,  S48, 685. 
Newoomen.    fiunily   o^     815— Sir 

William  Gleadowe's  conduct  at 

the  Union,  315. 
Newspaper,  the  first  publiahed  io 

Dublin,  757. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  last  speedi  hi 

House  of  Commons,  93. 
O'Donoran,  John,  L.LJ).,  670. 
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P. 

ParliAment  Hoiue  of  Ireland,  his* 
torical  notices  of,  711  >  751. 

Parliament,  the  Irldi,  notices  ot, 
711 — oeremoniee  in,  714— <!on- 
aeqnenoee  of  its  dependence  on 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
734 — Free  Trade  resolutions  car- 
ried in  1779,  735— establishment 
of  its  independence,  736— means 
taken  to  cormpt,  748^1ess  renal 
than  the  British  or  Scotch  Parlia- 
ments, 748-^Incorraptibilit7  of 
many  of  its  members,  750— its 
great  acts  in  promotion  of  Ire- 
land's prospenty,  7d6-Hicqmres 
in  sixteen  years  for  Ireland  what 
England  did  not  acquire  in  a 
century,  750, 

Petty,  Sir  William,  biographical 
sketches  and  ancedotes  of,  221, 
248,  501. 

Picture  Exhibitions,  642, 646, 657. 

B. 

Reade,  John  Edmund,  Poetical 
Works  of,  462. 

Beeres,  Ber.  William,  his  works 
on  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties, J9B,  216. 

Beformation,  introduction  of  into 
Ireland,  214. 

BeTiews — ^Lord  George  Bentinck, 
a   Political   Biography    by    B. 
Disraeli,  75 — ^B^Uections  of  a 
literary  Life :  or  Books,  Places, 
and    People,  by  Maxy  Bussell 
Mitford,  123— Traits  of  Amen- 
can   Humour,    by  Native  Au- 
thors.   Edited  by  the  Author  of 
«•  Sam  SUck,"  171— Original  Let- 
ters and  Papers,  in  Illustration 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  during   the  Beigns  of 
Edward  IV.,  Mary  and  EUza- 
beth.  Edited  with  notes,  by  E.  P. 
Shirley,  M.  A.  196— The  History 
of  the  Surrey  of  Ireland,  com- 
monly called  the  Down  Surrey, 
by  Dr.  W.    Petty,    Edited   by 
J.  A.  Larcom,  F.  B.  S.,  M.  B.  L 
A.,  217'-Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
with    a    selection     from      lus 
correspondence  by  Lord  Cpck- 


bom,  249L^Moderti  French  No* 

rels.  La  Chasse  au  Boman ^par 

Jules  Sandeau,  348— Le  GentU. 
homme  Campagnard.— par  Charl- 
ies de  Bernard,  969 —  the  Poetical 
Works  of  JohnEdmond  Beade» 
462— Era»  and  other  Tales 
and  Poems  by  Sir  Edward  Ly  tUm 
Bulwer,  Bart.  478— The  Poetical 
and  Dramatic  Works  of  Sir 
Lytton     Bulwer,    Bart,      481. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller 
Translated  by  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer Lytton,  Bart,  487— The 
Poetical  Works  of  Darid  Mac- 
beth Moir.  (Delta,)  Edited  by 
Thomas  Aird,  with  a  Memoir, 
489— The  Personal  Adrentures 
of  our  own  Correspondent  in 
Italy,  by  Michael  Burke  Honan, 
563— Hungary  in  1851,  With  an 
experience  of.  the  Austrian  Pol* 
ice,  by  Charles  Loring  Brace,  579. 

Cloris  Gosselin,  Par  Alphonse 
Karr,  686— Une  FoUe  His- 
toirePftr  Alphonse  Karr,   6^. 

The  Danes  and  Norwegians  in 
Ireland,  by  J. J. A.  Worsaae,  81 7. 

The  Adrentures  of  Henry  Esmond 
Esq.  an  Ofl9icer  in  the  serrice 
of  Queen  Anne,  written  by  him- 
self, 845— A  Fortnight  in  Ire- 
land,  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  826. 

Bobinson,  Ber.  T.  B.,  679. 

Bosse,  the  Earl  of,  674 


Sand,  George,  381,  800,  814. 

Sandeau,  Jules,  350. 

Santry,   Lord,    description  of  his 

trial  in  1739,  724. 
Sarsfield,  absurdity  of  the  saying 

attributed  to  him  at  the  battle  of 

the  Boyne,  128. 
Scandinarians,      their    irruptions 

upon    Ireland,    817*— State    of 

Ireland,  from  the  eighth  to  the 

twelfth      centu^,      819— com- 

paratire  drilication  of  the  Gaels 

and  Scandinarians,  820. 
Schiller,  Poems   and    Ballads   o^ 

translated    by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 

Bart,  487. 
Shirley,  Erelyn  P.  Original  letters 
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in  illustration  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  reriewed, 
196,  216. 

Shirley,  James,  account  of  his  visit 
to  Ireland,  67. 

Silk  Manufacture  in  Dublin  542. 

Slick,  Sam,  Traits  of  American 
Humour,  171. 

Stage,  in  Ireland,  early  history  of, 
62,  704. 

Streets  of  Dublin,  history  of,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  city  and  citizens 
before  the  Union :  no  work  of  the 
kind  extant,  1 — difficulty  of  pro- 
curing correct  information  on  the 
subject,  2 — ^importance  of,  75 — 
Castle-street,  284,  to  317— 
College-green,  701,  to  772 — Cork 
mil,  318,  tol347~Dame.street, 
494,  to  531-— Fishamble-street,  1 
to  48 — Parliament-street,  531,  to 
562~Werburgh-street,  48,  to 
75. 

Survey  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  1655-6, 
circumstances  from  which  it 
originated,  217 — details  of  its 
management,  226 — see  also  Pet- 
ty, I^com,  and  Down  Surrey. 

T. 

Theatre,  the  first  in  Dublin,  ac- 
count of,  64. 

Theatricals,  prirato  in  Dublin  be- 
fore the  Union,  46,  312,  514. 

Thorn.  Walter,  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Journal,  562. 

Todd,  Rev.  J.  H.  S.  P.  T.  C.  D., 
662. 675. 

Tory,  etymology  of  the  name,  218. 

U. 

Union  of  Ireland  with  England, 
first  effected  by  0.  Cromwell,  its 


disastrous  effects  on  Dublin,  711 
— consequence  of  its  repeal  in 
1661,  711 — ^popular  commotion 
against  in  1759,  73-2— debates 
on,  1799,  1800,  744— particulars 
of  amount  of  bribery  used  to 
carry  the  Union,  315,  743,  746, 
748— description  of  the  passing 
of  the  biU,  747— protest  of  the 
Peers  against,  750— opinions 
with  regard  to  the  legality  of 
the  Union,  746— its  consequen- 
ces in  Dublin,  751— wealth  of 
Dublin  previous  to  the  Union, 
766. 

V. 

Volunteers,  description  of  tHdr 
proceedings  in  Dublin,  341— 
Music  of  their  march,  342,  7^ 

W. 

Walker,  Kev.  Colonel  Oeorge,  his 
fabrications,  56. 

Wandesford,  Sir  Christopher,  498, 

Ware,  Sir  James,  biography  o^ 
285 

WilUamite  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
defrauded  of  their  pay  by  the 
English  Government,  55. 

WiUiam  III.,  his  statue  in  Cdlege. 
green,  Dublin.  Memoir  c£,  756. 

Wimble,  Will,  his  death  in  Doblin* 
8. 

Wood's  Half^ce,  historical  Islse- 
hoods  relative  to,  13. 

Worsaae.  J.  J.  A.,  his  work  on 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in 
Ireland  reviewed,  81 7— nnmeroos 
errors  of,  826— false  etymologies 
622— his  unfounded  stalenients, 
contradictory  to  all  Iiiah  ffis- 
tory,  827- 


ERRATA. 

Page  M.    line  42,  for  *'  17S3.*'  read  *•  1757.*' 

Page  SS,    line  17,  for  ••  father."  read  **  grmnd-fiUher.** 

Piie  99,    line  1 7,  for  **  papers,"  reed  **  prodncciona." 

Page  SS9.  line  S6,  for  *« parties,*'  read  "persons." 

Page  197,  line  23,  for  **  was."  read  **  were.'* 

Page  412,  line  S3,  for  ••  a  never."  read  "an  eTer.»' 

Page  420.  line    6,  for  **  their,*'  read  **  there." 

Page  S38,  line  14,  for  **  great, '  read  ••  credit." 

Page  540.  line  15.  for  **  fkther-in-Iaw."  read  **  anele.*' 

Page  561.  line  37,  for  ••  goldsmith, "  read  **  gunsmith.** 

Page  5d4,  line    9.  for  *•  PhUoetates."  read  **  PhUoetetes.** 

Page  648,  line  3,  for  «  mountains.^*  read  '•moontlngs." 

Page  746,  line  21,  for  **  anti-anlonist,*'  read  **  anti-nnkmiiU. 

Page  747,  line  3»,  for  *•  no,"  read  *•  on." 

END  OP  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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